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THE  TASK  OF  THE  LEADER 

A   DISCUSSION   OF  SOME  OF  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  PUBLIC  LEADER- 
SHIP   IN    OUR  SOUTHERN   STATES 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  under  date  of  December  15,  1904, 
the  leading  editorial  in  the  Advertiser^  of  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, deals  sympathetically  with  the  reported  success  of  one  of 
the  worthy  and  exceptional  negroes  of  the  State.  The  editorial 
speaks  of  this  man  under  the  caption  of  "A  Good  Citizen,"  and 
it  reaches  its  conclusion  in  these  words: 

"Those  who  want  to  colonize  negroes  in  other  States  will  nat- 
urally want  just  such  men  as  this  Talladega  negro,  and  they  are 
just  the  men  who  ouj^jht  to  remain  in  Alabama,  and  who  will  re- 
main here  if  they  have  the  right  kind  of  encouragement. 

**A11  they  need  is  equal  and  exact  justice  in  the  effort  to  live. 
They  do  not  want  social  equality  nor  political  supremacy.  They 
want  exactly  the  same  chance  to  earn  an  honest  living  and  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor  that  a  white  man  has,  and  they 
should  have  it.  They  want  a  chance  to  educate  their  children 
in  their  own  schools,  just  as  the  whites  do,  and  they  should  have 
that  opportunity.  If  they  can  qualify  themselves  to  vote,  they 
should  enjoy  the  privilege  of  recording  their  votes  equally  with 
the  white  man. 

**If  negroes  like  this  one  are  treated  fairly  and  justly,  they 
will  remain  in  Alabama  and  become  good  and  prosperous  citi- 
zens. What  is  equally  important,  their  example  will  have  much 
to  do  in  forming  the  character  and  habits  of  their  race.  There 
is  room  and  need  for  many  negroes  of  that  kind  in  Alabama,  and 
we  will  have  them  if  we  go  at  it  in  the  right  way." 
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The  significance  of  such  a  statement  lies,  to  no  inconsiderable 
degree,  in  the  authority  which  it  represents.  The  Montgomery 
Advertiser  is  the  leading  newspaper  of  the  capital  of  Alabama, 
easily  the  first  organ  of  the  general  territory  classified  as  the 
"Black  Belt,"  and  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  authoritative  jour- 
nals in  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State.  While  the  note  of 
the  quotation  is  distinctly  higher  than  that  sometimes  repre- 
sented in  the  expressions  of  the  paper,  the  Advertiser  has  never 
parted  from  the  policy  expressed.  The  editorial  was  written  by 
the  editor-in-chief,  an  ex-soldier  of  the  Confederacy,  and  in  that 
year  the  President  of  the  American  Editorial  Association.  As 
the  words  are  pondered,  one  is  tempted  to  forget  for  the  mo- 
ment the  subject  with  which  they  deal  and  to  think  somewhat, 
in  the  light  of  one's  memory  and  of  one's  imagination,  of  the 
world  from  which  they  come  and  of  the  world  to  which  they 
speak. 

They  come  from  one  of  the  typical  personalities  of  the  Old 
South.  And  I  take  them  as  from  a  class  rather  than  from  an  in- 
dividual. This  man's  first  knowledge  of  the  negro  was  his 
knowledge  of  the  negro  as  a  slave.  He  did  not  create  slavery. 
He  was  born  to  it.  He  was  bom  not  merely  an  heir  of  the  in- 
stitution but  an  heir  of  its  industrial  and  political  assumptions. 
As  he  grew  to  manhood  these  assumptions  were  sometimes 
questioned  in  his  deeper  thought;  but  they  were  regarded  as 
questions  for  his  own  conscience.  He  was  not  ready  to  admit 
that  the  conscience  of  New  England  or  that  the  conscience  of 
any  other  section  of  our  country  had  jurisdiction.  He  remem- 
bered that  New  England  got  rid  of  slavery  by  sale  rather  than 
by  manumission.  The  attack  of  the  abolitionist  meant  to  him 
no  mere  attack  upon  slavery,  but  an  attack  upon  his  right  as  a 
man  to  decide  his  own  questions  and  to  govern  his  own  State. 
War  found  him  ready. 

Nor  was  he  wholly  persuaded  of  the  expediency  of  arms.  Like 
tens  of  thousands  of  his  fellows  he  doubted  the  practicability  of 
sustained  defense;  he,  at  least,  was  not  a  "fire-eater; "  he  loved 
peace  and  kindliness,  and  there  was  to  him  no  glory  like  that  of 
quiet  fields  broadening  outward  from  the  gateways  of  his  home. 
But  when  war  came  he  was  prepared  to  give  his  all.    With  him, 
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with  bis  fathers  before  him,  the  supreme  allegiance  was  due 
not  to  the  United  States,  but  to  the  State.  His  nation  was  his 
commonwealth.  Its  invasion  was  his  challenge  to  a  struggle 
which  could  find  no  end  till  his  land,  with  blackened  fields  and 
exhausted  armies,  was  merged  at  Appomattox  into  a  larger  State 
and  became  —  in  a  sense  new  to  him  —  a  name  within  a  name. 
When  he  gave  his  parole  he  surrendered  more  than  arms.  Who 
shall  tell  the  thoughts,  the  assumptions,  the  habits  of  mind, 
the  ineffaceable  persuasions  which  he  now  puts  reverently 
away  —  not  in  apostasy  or  confusion,  but  in  the  grim  resolve  to 
face  life  as  it  is  and  to  deal  with  things  as  they  are?  Who 
shall  tell  the  anxieties  with  which  he  turns  homeward  —  a  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States? 

Upon  him  is  the  burden  of  intelligence  and  character  —  with 
their  responsibilities  toward  a  desolated  people  and  a  distracted 
social  order;  upon  him  —  and  we  are  thinking  of  a  type  rather 
than  of  an  individual  —  is  the  charge  and  office  of  the  peace- 
maker. He  who  had  lost  most,  must  help  to  teach  what  had 
been  gained.  He  who  had  inherited  most  largely  under  the 
old  order,  who  under  the  new  is  most  bereft,  is  bound  by  the 
responsibilities  of  a  natural  leadership  to  aid  in  the  reshaping 
of  a  whole  industrial  system,  in  the  reconstitution  of  concep- 
tions of  government,  in  the  nurture  of  a  new  sense  of  national- 
ity. The  class  suspicions,  the  race  antipathies  between  white 
man  and  black  man  —  which  are  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished by  the  very  Government  he  is  attempting  to  serve  —  he 
must,  if  possible,  compose;  he  must  compose  the  popular  re- 
sentment of  the  Government's  administrative  excesses.  He 
must  check  and  countercheck  the  narrow  and  violent  leadership 
of  reactionaries  at  his  side.  Through  whatever  embarrassments 
it  is  his  task  —  the  deeper  task  of  his  patience,  his  steadiness, 
his  magnanimity  —  slowly  to  shift  the  basis  of  patriotism,  and 
to  aid  in  transferring  the  instinctive  loyalties  of  a  people  from 
the  older  to  the  newer  State.  It  is  a  task  of  infinite  delicacy 
and  difficulty.  It  may  not  be  done  in  a  decade,  even  in  a  gen- 
eration. But  the  evidence  of  his  fidelity,  the  reward  of  his  un- 
obtrusive service  to  his  country  is  found  in  the  increasing  vic- 
tories of  that  sense  of  nationality  through  which  the  South,  in 
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the  Spanish  War,  and  in  many  less  conspicuous  expressions, 
has  sealed  the  finality  of  her  allegiance.  The  purer  and  stronger 
nationalism  of  our  country  will  one  day  yield  a  tribute  alike 
to  the  Northern  soldiers  of  the  Union  and  to  the  Southern  sol- 
diers of  unity.  If  it  be  patriotism  to  struggle  for  faiths  to 
which  the  soul  is  born,  it  is  also  patriotism  —  in  a  certain  high 
and  indisputable  sense  —  to  struggle  for  faiths  which  come  out 
of  the  travail  of  that  second  birth  in  which  a  man,  grown  old, 
becomes  the  inheritor  of  tragic  change  and  of  a  new  society. 

The  reader  may  be  tempted  to  declare  that  this  man  was  an 
exception.  He  was.  And  yet  in  what  land  or  in  what  age  is 
"the  just  man'*  the  rule?  In  what  section  or  in  what  genera- 
tion is  the  man  of  finer,  stronger  fibre  and  of  a  responsive  pub- 
lic conscience  not  the  exception  ?  Exceptional  men  are  always 
the  exception.  And  yet  so  evident  an  observation  does  not  de- 
stroy their  general  power  or  their  typical  significance.  That 
this  soldier-citizen  of  the  South  was  an  exception  was  due, 
moreover,  to  local  and  peculiar  causes,  causes  lying  in  the  in- 
dustrial fate  of  the  older  civilization,  lying  also  in  the  tragic 
issue  of  that  conflict  in  which  the  civilization  of  the  past,  with 
its  error  and  its  immobility,  clashed  with  a  new  and  stronger 
world,  and  paid  the  red  cost  of  vast  and  bitter  sacrifice.  The 
wiser,  truer  men  of  the  South,  by  tens  of  thousands,  fell  in  bat- 
tle. Burke  challenges  the  Commune  —  as  it  exults  over  the 
murder  of  the  aristocracy  —  with  the  terrible  accusation,  "You 
have  slain  the  Mind  in  your  country!"  In  those  graves  that 
marked  the  march  of  her  armies  the  mind  of  the  South  was  bur- 
ied; buried  not  by  murder  but  in  pathetic  and  impassioned 
self-surrender.  Not  that  all  her  nobler  sons  were  slain.  Of 
the  men  who  lived  on  there  were  those  who  kept  still  the  tem- 
per of  that  older  mind  —  dwelt  still  within  its  urbanities  and  its 
sympathies;  cherished  still,  within  the  stress  and  hurly-burly 
of  a  new  day,  the  tradition  and  manner  of  the  gentleman.  But 
such  a  man,  even  against  the  long  habit  of  his  thought,  will 
now  and  then,  as  by  a  flash  of  insight,  perceive  the  solitude  and 
singleness  of  his  station ;  and  at  times  he  will  discern,  in  the  det- 
erence  of  the  young,  that  subtle  touch  which  men  give  to  dear 
and  passing  things.     It  is  true.     He  is  lonely  and  an  exception. 
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Yet  such  a  man  has  never  learned  to  weigh  influences  in  the 
crude  scales  of  number.  He  does  not  know  how  to  be  unim- 
portant. That  was  one  of  the  arts  of  his  class.  It  was  its  weak- 
ness—  and  its  power.  It  is  preserved  within  him;  and  by  cer- 
tain far-reaching,  splendid  inabilities  he  is  saved  from  despair, 
from  cynicism,  from  inaction.  He  goes  forth  expectant  of  at- 
tention, of  influence.  There  is  within  him  a  certain  ghostly 
sense  of  identity  with  thousands  of  his  kind,  now  dead,  to 
whom  he  must  be  true.  He  represents  the  mind  which  lived  in 
them  and  which  claims  the  right  to  be  alive  and  to  be  heard 
in  him.  His  credentials  are  accepted.  He  is  an  exception; 
but  the  man  at  the  South  who  does  not  respect  him  and  love 
him,  who  does  not  try  to  deserve  praise  at  his  hands,  who  does 
not  desire  to  do  as  well  in  this  warfare  as  did  he  in  the  battles 
of  long  ago,  is  an  exception  greater  still. 

His  influence  has  at  times  lacked  something  of  aggressive- 
ness, but  it  has  possessed  the  deeper  qualities  of  reserve,  of 
magnanimity,  of  a  well-considered  patience.  When  the  whole 
world  has  been  turned  upside  down  the  first  quality  of  leajder- 
ship  is  not  the  quailty  of  aggressiveness.  It  is  the  quality  of 
self -containment  and  of  moral  steadiness.  Not  that  the  South 
lacked  in  aggressive  men,  men  from  the  North  who  were  insist- 
ent upon  righting  things  in  their  fashion,  men  from  the  soil  it- 
self who  were  insistent  upon  righting  things  in  their  fashion. 
Of  these  the  world  has  heard  much.  But  those  at  the  South 
who  really  settled  and  steadied  the  foundations  of  the  State  were 
the  men  who  were  quietly  doing  the  day's  work.  There  was  no 
sullen  or  impotent  withdrawal  from  discussion,  or  from  polit- 
ical or  p>arty  action,  but  the  greater  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the 
promise  —  the  social,  industrial,  political  promise  —  of  that  acre 
of  government  which  lies  before  each  man's  door.  Here  were 
lar^e  opportunities  for  the  quarreler,  but  even  larger  opportuni- 
ties for  the  builder.  He  builded.  He  knew  that  the  confused 
world  in  which  he  found  himself  would  do  a  little  settling  and 
righting  upon  its  own  account,  that  artificial  conditions  would 
sag  and  fall  by  their  own  weight,  and  that  thereafter  the  real 
landmarks  of  a  sound  social  organization  would  appear;  that  true 
foundations,  if  put  into  the  true  subsoil  by   industry,   probity. 
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good  sense — would  enter  directly,  unalterably,  into  the  structure 
of  the  future  house.  While,  therefore,  he  might  have  given 
himself  to  recriminations,  he  preferred  silence.  He  might  have 
sat  long  in  the  ashes  of  mourning,  a  prey  to  the  most  subtle  of 
moral  confusions — the  enervation  of  self-pity — but  he  found  that 
the  old  culture  had  left  within  him  a  certain  power  to  under- 
stand and  to  be  just,  and  that  the  best  solace  of  honorable  defeat 
lies  in  honorable  accomplishment.  He  took  hold  on  life;  he 
worked  hard.  He  could  not  bring  back  the  old  South,  but  he 
could  build  the  new  and  could  help  to  preserve  within  it  the 
nobler  genius  of  the  old.  His  influence  was  no  dogmatic  propa- 
ganda, but  in  its  largeness  of  temper,  its  self-confidence,  its 
well-practiced  kindliness  toward  the  weaker  human  forces  of  his 
environment,  it  became  the  moral  basis  of  the  wiser  and 
stronger  leadership  of  his  people. 

It  is  this  leadership,  in  its  attitude  toward  the  negro  popula- 
tion, which  speaks  in  the  quotation  cited  in  the  beginning  of 
this  paper.  Leaving  to  one  side,  for  the  moment,  any  specific 
analysis  of  its  proposals,  we  may  note  the  qualities  of  the  social 
mind  which  speaks  through  them.  First,  we  find  within  the 
words  an  unafiEected  hopefulness,  a  willingness  to  believe  well 
rather  than  ill,  a  simple  pleasurable  readiness  to  accept  and  to 
celebrate  the  struggle  of  the  unfortunate,  however  lowly.  The 
writer  of  those  lines  was  not  unfamiliar  with  the  evidences  of 
negro  failure ;  he  had  seen  the  solemn  statistics  in  which  men 
had  "demonstrated,*'  over  and  over  again,  the  decadence  of  the 
race.  He  knows  its  incapacities  and  its  crimes.  To  him,  how- 
ever, it  is  inconceivable  that  any  man  should  rejoice  at  any  of 
the  pathetic  documents  of  its  misery;  he  is  not  one  to  take  a 
morbid  pleasure  in  the  failure  of  any  human  creature;  he  would 
not  be  blinded  by  sentimentality  to  any  of  the  facts  as  to  the 
negro's  weakness;  but  by  a  sane  and  decent  sentiment  he  would 
be  preserved  from  the  assumption  that  the  negro's  weakness  is 
ever  to  be  a  cause  for  the  white  man's  self-gratulation.  He  is 
under  no  illusions.  He  knows  that  the  negro  is  not  a  white 
man,  that  the  negro  is  not  a  white  man  in  a  darker  skin.  He 
knows  how  age-long  are  the  difiEerences  of  race,  how  deep  and 
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relentless  the  cleavage  of  generic  and  social  types.  But  the 
very  security  of  his  sense  of  racial  and  social  power  makes  him 
free  to  deal  naturally  and  simply  with  a  weaker  human  group. 
His  consciousness  of  strength,  of  social  and  personal  attain- 
ment is  so  unaffected,  his  titles  of  possession  are  so  wholly  un- 
clouded by  any  shadow  of  invasion,  that  the  struggle  of  a  lowlier 
people  possesses  for  him  an  unfailing  interest ;  he  likes  to  see  them 
try;  he  is  sorry  when  they  fail;  he  rejoices  when  they  succeed. 

While  the  quotation  to  which  I  have  referred  is  thus  indica- 
tive of  a  certain  magnanimity  of  temper,  it  represents  also  that 
moral  adaptability  which  is  an  even  more  intimate  factor  of  our 
Southern  readjustment.  It  has  been  too  often  and  too  freely 
said  that  the  characteristic  Southerner  is  a  man  of  hard  and  un- 
tractable  consistency,  of  stubborn  mind,  unable  to  deal  success- 
fully with  life  because  possessing  none  of  the  resources  of  self- 
correction.  To  this  traditional  allegation  the  re-emergent  South 
is  sufficient  answer.  Here  among  us,  undoubtedly,  have  been 
men  without  adaptability  of  mind,  men  who  have  known  evjery- 
thing  except  how  to  learn  and  who  have  remembered  all  save  the 
art  of  forgetting,  men  without  the  poise  and  flexibility  of  an  in- 
clusive culture.  But  the  far-reaching,  varied,  significant  changes 
of  our  generation  have  been  possible  only  because  through 
all  the  life  of  the  South  there  have  been  men  who  have  been 
great  enough  to  change,  men  strong  enough  to  adjust  themselves 
to  new  conditions.  Otherwise  the  South  of  to-day  would  have 
been  psychologically  and  historically  impossible.  It  is  idle  to 
point  to  industrial,  educational,  political  transformations  as 
though  these  were  but  the  phases  of  a  reluctant  and  external 
revolution.  They  are  but  symptom  and  fruitage  of  an  inherent 
sfxial  capacity  for  dealing  with  conditions  as  they  arise,  a  ca- 
pacity of  the  American,  whether  North  or  South. 

It  is  true  that  in  our  Southern  experience  this  genius  for  re- 
adjustment has  been  sorely  tested.  If  the  South  was  inclined 
to  distrust  the  North  and  to  delay  her  return  to  a  national  unity 
of  feeling,  surely  the  dominant  party  at  the  North  was  not  back- 
ward with  provocations;  if  the  South  was  inclined  to  doubt  the 
power  of  the  negro  to  work  under  the  conditions  of  freedom,  the 
immediate  industrial  consequences  of  emancipation  gave  little 
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ground  for  confidence ;  if  the  South  was  alarmed  at  the  abolition 
philosophies  of  negro  education,  certainly  many  of  the  result- 
ing experiments  were  not  calculated  to  popularize  the  functions 
of  the  negro  school ;  if  the  South  was  tempted  to  question  the 
political  capacity  of  the  negro,  the  reconstruction  experiments 
in  negro  sufiErage  —  conducted  by  those  who  believed  in  it  and 
who  were  pledged  to  its  success  —  were  not  calculated  to  remove 
that  question  or  to  lay  the  spectres  which  it  summoned.  Yet  it 
is  a  fact  that  to-day,  throughout  the  South,  nationality  is  one  of 
the  deepest  of  our  popular  aspirations ;  not  a  county  would  vote 
for  slave  labor  as  a  substitute  for  free  labor;  tens  of  thousands 
of  our  better  negroes  have  been  admitted  to  the  suffrage  under 
our  amended  constitutions;  and  more  than  2,600,000  negro  chil- 
dren are  enrolled  in  public  schools  supported  by  the  Southern 
States.  No  man  would  assume  to  say  that  wisdom  and  right 
have  attained  their  perfect  sway  among  us  —  in  what  State  or 
section  could  such  a  profession  stand  ?  And  yet  without  affec- 
tation, we  may  say  that  these  changes  of  forty  years  are  an  hon- 
orable answer  to  discouragement  and  to  critical  depreciation. 
Our  people  may  not  have  wrought  completely,  but  we  may  well 
believe  that  no  other  people  —  under  the  same  conditions  — 
would  or  could  have  wrought  better  by  comparison. 

These  changes  have  represented  the  powers  of  moral  adapta- 
bility rather  than  the  phenomena  of  intellectual  conversion. 
There  has  been  some  changing  of  mind,  but  the  process  of 
adjustment  has  been  far  deeper  than  any  mere  alteration  of  opin- 
ions. Upon  many  of  the  "points"  of  the  old  controversy  be- 
tween New  England  and  the  South,  the  South  has  changed  but 
little.  That  secession  was  a  reserved  right  of  the  State,  that 
this  right  of  the  State  also  covered  the  moral  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  over  its  own  industrial  system,  that  the  National  constitu- 
tion gave  explicit  recognition  to  a  conception  of  the  national 
compact  which  could  be  protected  only  by  the  extension  of  the 
slave  power  —  such  contentions  have  been  by  no  means  aban- 
doned. The  South  has  no  apologies  to  offer  for  the  faiths  she 
held  or  for  her  struggle  to  maintain  them.  But  the  struggle 
failed.  These  faiths,  however  sacred  to  us,  are  to-day  irrele- 
vant.   Slavery  —  secession  —  were  ended  at  Appomattox,  and 
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whatever  may  have  been  their  former  justifications,  they  are  to 
be  justified  no  longer.  The  adjustment  assumed  in  the  parole 
of  the  Confederate  armies  was  a  decision  in  which  henceforth, 
for  this  land,  slavery  and  secession,  with  all  their  attendant  phil- 
osophies, are  to  be  intolerable  and  impossible.  The  soldier- 
citizen  of  the  South  went  home,  as  we  have  seen,  to  face  a  world 
of  altered  facts,  of  changed  conditions.  Within  them  his  old 
assumptions  must  be  modified,  his  old  theories  may  not  be  em- 
ployed. 

As  little  could  he  employ  the  assumptions  and  theories  of  the 
victors.  What  he  had  thought  about  the  nergo  would  no 
longer  work.  And  what  New  England  had  thought  about  the 
n^ro  would  not  work  either.  His  only  recourse  was  to  go  to 
school  to  facts  —  to  take  up  his  task  in  all  its  complex  and  va- 
ried issues,  with  little  light  except  that  of  his  own  nature  —  and 
over  against  him  in  an  urgent  and  very  practical  world  the  na- 
ture of  the  freedman  —  freed,  indeed,  but  a  negro  still.  Out  of 
this  experience,  through  these  forty  years,  under  all  the  forces 
<A  action  and  reaction,  attended  by  innumerable  embarrass- 
ments, beset  at  home  and  abroad  both  by  dullards  and  by  zeal- 
ots, now  losing  and  now  gaining  in  the  struggle  for  an  apposite 
and  faithful  wisdom,  he  at  length  wrought  out  many  of  the  larg- 
er elements  of  a  policy  of  constructive  progress.  The  quotation 
to  which  I  constantly  recur  is  pertinent  only  because  it  is  so 
typical  of  the  expressions  of  the  older  conservative  leadership  in 
our  Southern  States.  Its  words  witness  to  a  state  of  mind  taught 
not  by  controversy,  but  by  facts  —  the  controversy  of  life  and 
fate  and  duty  —  and  it  is  the  expression  of  a  moral  adaptability 
which  marks  one  of  the  deeper  and  stronger  qualities  in  the  so- 
cial mind  of  our  people.  Between  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
m2ui  who  was  bom  to  the  knowledge  of  the  negro  as  a  slave,  and 
the  attitude  of  mind  in  which  there  is  a  simple  and  evident 
pleasure  in  a  worthy  negro's  economic  independence  and  indus- 
trial success,  in  which  schooling  is  claimed  for  his  children  and 
a  free  suffrage  is  welcomed  for  the  man,  there  is  a  transition 
full  of  a  certain  heroic  significance.  Some  may  read  in  it  a  tri- 
umph for  the  North;  others  may  read  in  it  a  triumph  for  the 
negro.     But  there  are  those  who  may  not  fail  to  read  in  it  —  as 
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they  take  acount  of  the  deeper  values  and  struggles  of  our  human 
nature  —  an  even  larger  triumph  for  the  spiritual  resources  of  the 
South. 

Finally,  we  may  note  that  not  the  least  element  of  value  in  the 
counsel  we  are  discussing  is  what  we  may  call  its  immediate- 
ness.  Our  quotation  deals  with  the  point  in  hand.  It  reveals 
—  as  an  expression  of  the  social  nfind  — something  quite  as  gen- 
erous as  magnanimity,  and  quite  as  indispensable  as  adaptabil- 
ity of  temper.  Indeed,  it  is  the  flowering  of  both.  The  large 
mind  securing  its  intelligible  and  effective  relation  to  its  own 
world  of  opportunity  and  duty  will  necessarily  become  practical. 
Its  deepest  utterance  will  be  found  in  the  working  creed  of  the 
hour  now  at  hand.  There  is  no  test  of  any  culture  like  the  test 
of  dealing  helpfully  in  everyday  terms  with  real  things.  There 
are  no  theories,  no  fine-spun  metaphysical  considerations,  no 
academic  predictions,  no  hint  of  a  final  philosophy  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  quotation.  The  question  is  very  simple,  but  it  is 
as  far-reaching  as  any  of  the  bewildering  issues  of  anthropology, 
or  theology  —  or  democracy.  What  is  to  be  said  by  the  South 
about  a  worthy  negro  who  is  getting  on  in  the  world?  It  may 
be  that  many  of  them  are  criminal ;  but  here  is  one  who  is  not 
criminal.  It  may  be  that  the  race  is  failing;  but  here  is  one 
who  is  succeeding.  It  may  be  that  education  is  of  little  use  to 
some;  but  here  is  one  who  seems  to  have  earned  the  right  to  de- 
cide that  question  for  his  children.  It  may  be  that  many  ne- 
groes are  not  fit  to  vote;  but  here  is  one  who  apparently  is  fit. 
What  shall  be  said  about  him  ?  These  are  the  questions,  and 
they  get  a  straight,  plain  answer. 

A  re-reading  of  the  quotation  will  show  that  not  an  issue  is 
evaded,  and  yet  it  contains  as  much  silence  as  expression.  It 
bristles  with  omissions.  It  is  wrought  through  and  through  with 
the  immediateness  of  a  practical  mind  moving  within  a  palpable 
scene  and  dealing  with  a  living  issue.  Here  is  no  attempt  to 
square  a  situation  in  conformity  with  a  theory.  The  social 
mind  of  the  South  does  not  make  its  constructive  policies  de- 
pendent upon  any  of  the  rival  philosophies  of  the  negro's  func- 
tion in  America.  Indeed,  the  man  of  the  South  will  often  re- 
fuse to  do  as  a  ''policy"  what  he  is  often  ready  to  do  as  a  neigh- 
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bor.  Our  better  leadership  is  not  always  sure  whether  or  not 
the  negro  birth-rate  is  in  excess  of  the  death-rate;  does  not  know 
just  what  education  will  do  for  the  negro  (or  for  anybody) ; 
does  not  know  whether  the  negro  would  be  happier  in  the  Phil- 
ippines ;  does  not  know  whether  the  negro  will  attain  any  gen- 
eral political  capacity  or  meet  the  tests  of  a  varied  and  exacting 
industrialism.  There  are  some  questions  that  may  as  well  wait. 
Here  is  this  colored  man  whom  you  and  I  know  to  be  *'a  good 
negro" — industrious,  sensible,  self-respecting.  He  is  making 
his  way.  He  counts  for  something.  We  know  him  and  we 
know  we  can  trust  him.  He  is  right  here  with  us  on  the  soil  of 
the  same  State.  Do  we  want  him  ?  We  do.  Do  we  want  him 
to  stay?  We  do.  How  shall  we  deal  with  him?  Treat  him 
justly.  Give  protection  to  his  life  and  property.  Give  his  chil- 
dren a  chance.  Let  him  vote.  It  is  his  due  and  it  will  help 
other  negroes  to  be  like  him.  '*There  is  room  and  need  for 
many  negroes  of  that  kind  in  Alabama." 

Magnanimity,  moral  adaptability,  immediateness  —  these  are 
the  qualities  of  that  social  mind  with  which  heretofore  the 
South  has  approached  the  perplexities  of  her  later  life. 

n. 

That  these  forces  should  have  encountered  antagonism  and 
that  better  tendencies  should  have  been  often  neutralized  and 
subverted  by  lower  tendencies  was  inevitable.  The  words  of 
our  quotation  contain  a  note  of  argument,  and  this  note  of  argu- 
ment betrays  a  consciousness  of  opposition.  Democracy  is  in 
process  of  debate.  That  such  debate  should  seem  anomalous 
ought  not  to  obscure  to  us  the  fact  that  there  is  hardly  a  section 
of  our  country  in  which  this  debate,  in  one  form  or  another,  is 
not  somewhat  short  of  its  conclusion.  External  forms  of  de- 
mocracy might  be  imposed.  But  better  a  thousand  times,  that 
the  South  should  find  democracy  through  its  own  achievement 
as  a  permanent  result  than  that  its  democracy  should  be  the 
artificial,  unstable  product  of  mechanical  and  coercive  processes. 
And  is  a  forced  democracy,  democracy  at  all.? 

The  class  divisions  which  divide  men  everywhere  else  are 
not  annulled  by  those  racial  diversities  and  those  controversial 
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traditions  which  have  estranged  our  races  at  the  South.  The 
time  will  come  when  good  men  of  other  latitudes  will  cease  to 
assume  that  there  is  some  eccentric  and  deliberate  perversity  in 
the  unhappiness  of  our  fate.  After  all,  it  is  not  natural  that  a 
white  man  should  understand  a  black  man,  or  that  a  black  man 
should  understand  a  white  man.  The  Irishman  does  not  un- 
derstand the  German,  nor  the  German  the  Irishman ;  nor  have 
the  Jew  and  Gentile  yet  dissolved  the  conditions  of  estrange- 
ment which  have  divided  them.  The  appreciations  and  confi- 
dences that  obtain  between  race  and  race,  or  between  class 
and  class,  do  not  arise  from  the  forces  of  "unaided  nature." 
They  are  the  result  of  conscious,  reflective  processes.  They 
come  from  the  discipline  of  knowledge  or  sympathy  or  self-in- 
terest. They  are  wrought  by  education.  To  the  savage  the 
stranger  is  an  enemy,  to  the  Greek  a  barbarian.  The  reciproc- 
ities of  tolerance,  confidence,  respect,  are  a  social  achievement 
tardily  attained  by  individuals  or  by  selected  groups,  and  at- 
tained still  more  tardily  —  if  attained  at  all  —  by  the  collective 
feeling  of  men  in  masses,  classes  or  communities.  The  sanity  and 
power  of  our  older  leadership  have  been  under  the  challenge  of 
resident,  imperious,  recurrent  human  passions. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  the  negro  encounters  no  race  an- 
tagonism in  Europe —  just  as  we  were  formerly  told  that  he 
would  encounter  no  such  antipathy  at  the  North.  At  the  North, 
however,  racial  aversions  have  become  assertive  and  aggressive 
whenever  and  wherever  the  negro  has  been  felt  as  a  race.  Class 
feeling  and  race  prejudice  are  not  so  ready  to  express  themselves 
against  the  isolated  individual.  But  let  the  individual  be  mul- 
tiplied to  the  point  where  he  begins  to  be  recognized  as  a  group, 
as  a  collective  factor,  in  industry  or  education,  and  the  weight 
and  sharpness  of  class  antagonisms  will  appear.  The  individ- 
ual negro  knows  little  of  race  prejudice  in  England,  but  while 
the  average  Englishman  may  be  hardly  conscious  of  the  negro 
at  home  (where  he  sees  him  as  a  man),  he  is  acutely  conscious 
of  him  in  South  Africa  where  he  deals  with  him  as  a  race.  Un- 
der ordinary  conditions,  the  very  existence  of  a  race  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  form  a  group,  or  to  establish  a  collective  life, 
has  a  tendency  to  develop  a  group  consciousness  and  to  create  a 
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coQective  detachment  from  other  races.  Race  suspicions  and 
antipathies  —  arising  in  each  group  —  serve  to  inflame  and  to 
justify  each  other.  Prejudice  is  provocative  of  prejudice;  and 
each  race,  in  the  interest  of  its  self-protection,  proceeds  to  arm 
itself  with  its  own  distinctive  weapons.  The  stronger  uses  the 
aggressive  forces  of  domination  and  exclusion,  the  weaker  uses 
the  n^ative  forces  of  reticence,  secretiveness,  and  a  shrewd 
adaptability,  with  occasional  outbreaks  of  morbid  retaliation. 
With  each  a  normal  race  consciousness  has  a  tendency  to  be- 
come a  racial  self -consciousness;  increasingly  sensitive  to  ev- 
en* incident  of  difiEerence. 

These  are  the  underlying,  generic  conditions  which  in  our 
Southern  States  have  been  deepened  and  aggravated  by  almost 
every  form  of  misad vantage.  The  stronger  race,  holding  the 
weaker  race  in  slavery,  was  ushered  into  the  period  of  emanci- 
pation not  through^ spontaneous'pfocessesoTsocial^volutionlDut 
through  the  travail  of  civil  war.  Its  lands  were  made  the  scene 
of  administrative  occupation,  not  by  the  actual  victors  but  by 
crude  arbitrary  governments  based  on  the  vote  of  its  former 
serfs— a  humiliation  unique  in  history.  The  people  of  the 
S^)uth  not  only  had  their  slaves  put  over  them,  but  they  saw 
:;ovcrnment  itself,  the  very  soul  and  organ  of  social  justice  and 
•  »r  I'jr,  so  converted  into  an  instrument  of  reprisals  that  the 
shrunken  substance  of  their  properties  and  the  future  potency 
<'i  their  credits  were  sacrificed  together  in  a  frenzied  policy  of 
exploitation.  And  yet  there  are  those  who  profess  to  wonder 
that  there  is  **race  prejudice"  at  the  South!  It  requires  but 
little  of  the  historic  sense,  little  of  a  clear  social  ima^i^ination, 
!'»  perceive  that  there  must  inevitably  be  such  a  race  prejudice 
limon^  us  —  a  race  prejudice  accentuated  by  the  large  piopor- 
ti'ins  of  the  two  masses  of  population,  aggravated  by  a  political 
.iniii)athy  based  on  the  one  demonstration  of  negro  suffrage  with 
which  the  South  has  been  generally  familiar,  and  justified  to  the 
popular  mind  by  the  burning  memories  of  almost  every  form  of 
injury  —  personal  and  institutional  —  which  a  society  can  know. 

There  have  been  certain  ameliorating  conditions.  It  is  to  the 
« rcdit  of  the  negro  race  that  the  greater  number  of  its  excesses 
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have  been  due  to  false  guides  rather  than  to  innate  malevolence. 
Its  masses  have  been  simple  of  heart,  unresentful,  good-humor- 
ed, tractable.  The  people  of  the  North  have  made  it  increas- 
ingly clear  that  they  hold  no  brief  for  the  State  administrations 
of  reconstruction  days,  and  that  their  essential  mind  is  not 
vengeful  or  intolerant.  This  "growing  out  of  bitterness'*  on 
the  part  ot  the  North  is  due  partly  to  preoccupation  with  indus- 
trial and  commercial  interests,  partly  to  the  presence  of  larger 
numbers  of  negroes  at  the  North,  partly  to  the  presence  of 
larger  numbers  of  Northerners  at  the  South,  partly  to  the  growth 
of  a  more  genuine  and  more  generous  nationalism.  Within  the 
South  the  same  increase  of  commercial  interests,  though  in  less 
degree,  has  aided  the  process  of  readjustment.  The  manufac- 
turing classes  of  the  South  have  gained  steadiness  from  their 
growing  industrial  activities,  activities  which  have  involved  lit- 
tle consciousness  of  the  color  line  and  have  given  a  free  and 
enlarging  outlet  for  social  energies;  while,  at  the  same  time,  our 
agricultural  classes  have  maintained  an  appreciation  of  the  negro 
that  has  been  largely  based  upon  the  conditions  of  our  isola- 
tion. To  the  farmer  his  labor  has  seemed  essential;  and  this 
industrial  dependence  has  been  the  mainspring  of  many  a  phil- 
osophy of  tolerance.  The  manufacturing  classes  have  been  mag- 
nanimous partly  because  they  could  ignore  him,  the  agricultural 
classes  have  been  magnanimous  partly  because  they  could  not. 
Self-interest,  however,  offers  no  final  solution  of  our  happier 
relations.  The  personal  factor  —  here  as  everywhere  —  has  been 
supreme.  The  easy-going  good  nature  of  the  average  negro  has 
been  met  by  a  singular  tolerance  and  patience  on  the  part  of  our 
better,  more  influential  classes.  This  tolerance  has  sometimes 
been  an  expression  of  indifference  rather  than  of  sympathy ;  and 
this  patience  has  sprung  occasionally  from  despair  rather  than 
from  comprehension ;  but  these  sombre  moods  have  thus  far 
been  exceptional.  That  they  have  held  but  an  intermittent 
sway,  that  the  average  temper  of  the  stronger  race  has  been  so 
largely  wise,  sympathetic  and  self-restrained,  is  due  to  an  indus- 
trial situation  reinforced,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  qualities  rep- 
resented in  the  traditional  leadership  of  the  past.  It  is  due  to 
this  leadership  that  it  has  thus  far  been  popular  at  the  South  to 
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declare  that  *'tbe  Southerner  is  the  negro's  best  friend/'  that 
generous  educational  policies  and  indulgent  industrial  relations 
toward  the  weaker  race  have  been  popularly  a  point  of  pride,  and 
diat  it  has  been  impossible  to  propose  any  form  of  anti-negro 
legislation  unless  accompanied  by  the  plea,  however  specious, 
that  the  proposal  was  really  "for  the  negro's  good."  Such  an 
attitude  of  mind,  while  possessing  its  disadvantages,  has  been, 
an  the  whole,  of  incalculable  value.  It  has  contributed  to  the 
breadth  and  justice  of  our  conscious  standards.  But  there  are 
signs  that  it  is  slowly  passing.  The  increasing  self-conscious- 
ness on  the  part  of  each  race  has  been  coincident  with  the  weak- 
ening of  those  mitigating  influences  on  which  we  have  just 
dwelt. 

With  the  North,  with  the  South,  and  with  the  negro,  marked 
changes  are  taking  place.  The  North  is  more  and  more  con- 
spicuously not  "a  good  example"  on  the  race  question;  and  the 
more  impatient  elements  of  the  South  see  clearly  enough  the 
weakening  of  the  old  moral  interest  in  the  black  man,  and  a  dis- 
position even  in  New  England,  to  abandon  the  theory  and  preach- 
ing of  generations.  In  almost  the  same  week  which  brought 
the  story  of  the  second  series  of  race  riots  at  Springfield,  Ohio, 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
^*-as  divided  upon  the  issue  of  the  "color-line."  It  is  no  longer 
prissible  to  say  of  any  Northern  community  that  racial  antag- 
onisms are  due  wholly  to  the  lower  and  more  brutal  classes. 
They  are  present  in  almost  every  locality  in  which  the  negro  is 
felt  as  a  race. 

The  apparently  less  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  South  toward 
the  negro  has  been  due  to  many  causes.  The  South's  industrial 
development,  the  more  general  distribution  of  wealth  and  in- 
fluence, has  been  coincident  with  a  growing  sectional  conscious- 
ness' and  an  increase  in  its  popular  self-assertion.  This  has 
been  in  part  the  effect  and  in  part  the  cause  of  the  rise  to  power 
of  a  great  "middle  class,  "the  nucleus  of  which  is  the  non-slave 
h'»ldcr  of  the  past  —  a  class  long  existent,  but  only  recently  of 


•  This  is  in  no  way  con  trad  ictor>'  of  the  growing  nationalism,  to  which  ref- 
erence has  been  made  on  page  8.  The  two  forces  —  as  illustrated  in  the  his- 
u»r;  of  New  England  —  are  arising  together. 
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such  numbers  as  vitally  to  affect  the  whole  social  "accent"  of 
N^^  our  civilization.     The  older  leaders  and  their  older  leadership 
V^         are  yielding  place  to  new,  in  a  white  population,  which  has  not 
T^^^       so  largely  the  qualities  of  a   gentle  culture,  which  has  never 
^  known  the  negro  at  his  best,  and  which  is  tasting  for  the  first 

time  the  intoxications  of  industrial  and  political  ascendency. 
The  aristocracy,  with  its  virtues  and  its  limitations,  is  depart- 
ing; a  new  democracy  is  arriving. 

The  apparent  modification  of  the  older  attitude  toward  the 
negro  on  the  part  of  the  North  has  seemed  to  run  parallel  with 
the  modification  of  the  negro's  political  status  at  the  hands  of  the 
South.  The  white  forces  of  both  sections  have  seemed  to  him 
less  sympathetic  than  before.  Contemptuous  criticism,  indis- 
criminate abuse  have  multiplied.  These  changes  have  produced 
their  effect  on  the  colored  population,  have  made  our  intelligent 
negroes  increasingly  suspicious  of  our  intentions,  and  have 
operated  to  destroy  the  unconscious  good-nature  and  the  happy 
simplicity  of  thousands  of  the  more  lowly.  Where  resent- 
ments have  not  arisen  —  and  the  unsophisticated  negro  knows 
little  of  resentment — there  have  been  growing  evidences  of  rest- 
lessness. The  humble  black  man  does  not  easily  hate,  but  he  is 
rapidly  learning  to  stand  aloof.  He  thus  readily  becomes  the 
prey  of  the  more  violent  negro  preachers  —  for  it  is  folly  to  as- 
sume that  the  demagogues  are  limited  to  the  stronger  race. 
They  are  found  in  appalling  numbers  among  those  blind  leaders 
of  the  blind,  who,  peculiarly  emancipated  from  any  inform- 
ing contact  with  the  better  representatives  of  the  white  race 
(not  knowing  the  white  man  even  as  employer),  find  revenues 
for  their  churches  and  rich  opportunities  for  self-importance  in 
an  appeal  to  all  that  is  morbid  in  the  negro's  nature. 

Here,  unfortunately,  lies  much  of  the  leadership  of  the  masses 
of  the  negro  race.  Even  within  the  white  race,  especially  in  our 
larger  cities,  we  have  occasion  to  regret  the  fact  that  the  word 
of  the  ward-boss,  the  street  corner  sage  and  the  yellow  journal 
go  further  than  the  counsel  of  our  best  advisers.  If  we  ourselves 
are  thus  confronted  with  the  problem  of  making  our  best  leader- 
ship effective,  how  much  greater  must  this  problem  become  in  a 
race  practically  without  a  conscious  history,  lacking  in  estab- 
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lished  traditions,  and  possessing  as  yet  so  little  of  the  constrain- 
ing force  of  a  clear  social  ideal.  The  negro  is  proud  (or  strangely 
jealous  —  as  the  case  may  be)  of  his  greater  leaders,  but  the 
leaders  who  move  his  impressionable  soul  to  daily  action,  who 
create  his  present  temper  and  his  neighborhood  policies  are  the 
**big  men"  of  his  local  lodge  and  the  preacher  of  his  local 
church.  I  speak  not  of  the  worthy  and  exceptional  among  the 
race,  but  of  the  vast  masses  of  the  black  South.  Nor  do  they 
possess  in  the  home  a  guidance  which  they  miss  in  the  church. 
Parents  have  naturally  had  little  training  in  the  responsibilities 
of  parenthood.  The  children  have  been  reared  away  from  the 
shadow  of  "the  great  house;  "  and  we  are  confronted  by  the  first 
generation  which  has  come  to  maturity  ont  of  all  contact,  direct 
or  indirect,  with  the  domestic  constraint  and  example  of  the 
stronger  race.  The  constraint  and  influence  of  the  older  genera- 
tion —  the  generation  which  knew  the  white  man  at  his  best  — 
is  also  failing;  for  we  are  witnessing  to-day  not  only  the  passing 
of  the  white  aristocracy,  but  of  the  black  aristocracy  as  well. 
The  old-time  spirits  die  and  are  gone,  and  the  later  negroes 
are  left  more  than  ever  to  the  mercy  of  those  self-constituted 
leaders  whose  very  trade  is  the  preaching  of  grievances  and  the 
fj^tering  of  hate. 

While  it  is  true,  therefore,  that  such  institutions  as  Hampton 
and  Tuskegee  are  yearly  sending  into  the  South  young  men  and 
women  of  admirable  spirit  and  equipment,  while  in  many  of  the 
negro  churches  a  higher  and  truer  type  of  leadership  is  conspic- 
uous; yet  it  is  also  true  that,  because  of  some  evil  leadership  on 
the  part  of  both  races,  the  masses  of  our  negroes  are  increasingly 
suspicious,  restless  and  unreliable. 

Within  the  more  general  changes  in  our  Southern  situation, 
industrial  changes  of  infinite  complexity  are  acting  and  reacting 
upon  each  other.  The  scene  is  too  confused  for  one  who  is 
apart  from  it  to  judge  of  it  at  all ;  it  is  too  close  to  the  eye  for  one 
who  is  a  part  of  it  to  see  it  clearly,  and  yet  certain  modifications 
seem  evident  enough.  I  have  said  that  the  manufacturing  classes 
have  been  tolerant  of  the  negro  partly  because  they  have  been 
able  to  i;;nore  him,  and  that  the  agricultural  classes  have  been 
tolerant  of  him  partly  because  they  could  not  ignore  him.     The 
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industrial  basis  for  the  tolerance  of  each  is  changing.  The  agri- 
cultural classes  are  finding  that  they  can  ignore  him  —  not  all  at 
once  in  any  locality ;  in  some  localities  not  at  all  —  and  yet,  by 
little  and  little  the  white  South  is  learning  to  harvest  its  crops 
with  white  labor;  and  the  new  immigration  propaganda  —  how- 
ever illusory  some  of  its  predictions  —  is  gradually  serving  to 
popularize  the  heretofore  chimerical  contention  that  the  agricul- 
tural South  can  do  without  the  negro.' 

Just  as  the  old  sense  of  dependence  on  the  negro  is  passing 
out  of  the  agricultural  South,  so  in  the  manufacturing  South  the 
old  sense  of  relative  independence  of  the  negro  is  also  passing. 
The  manufacturing  South  is  not  solely  the  South  of  mine  own- 
ers and  mill  owners.  The  "owners"  are  a  small  factor  in  any 
manufacturing  population.  Such  a  population  is  constituted  of 
the  ** workers,**  the  classes  engaged  in  actual  production,  to- 
gether with  the  classes  dependent  on  them  or  closely  related  to 
them  —  artisans,  tradespeople,  small  shopkeepers,  etc.  The 
gathering  of  this  population,  its  grouping  about  the  factory, 
or  in  industrial  communities,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  develop 
a  group  consciousness.  Men  who  had  no  special  industrial 
standpoint  while  in  isolation  become  touched  —  when  first 
grouped  with  other  men — by  a  class  sensitiveness  which  is  often 
all  the  more  intolerent  because  untaught  by  experience.  As  the 
negro — with  increasing  education — enters  the  ranks  of  skilled 
labor,  it  becomes  impossible  for  the  manufacturing  classes  to 
ignore  him.  He  may  be  excluded  from  all  unions,  or,  in  order 
to  prevent  his  labor  from  cutting  down  the  wage  standard  of  the 
white  man,  he  may  be  organized  into  a  co-operative  union  of 
his  own.  In  any  case  his  presence  is  regarded  as  an  embarrass- 
ment. While  to  my  own  mind  the  industrial  competition  of 
the  negro  constitutes  no  serious  menace  —  in  a  section  in  which 
skilled  labor  is  all  too  rare  —  yet  that  this  sensitiveness  exists  no 


'  I  am  personally  of  the  opinion  that  the  industrial  position  of  the  negro  in 
America  is  not  so  insecure  as  many  have  assumed.  This  is  a  question, 
however,  upon  which  I  do  not  care  to  enter  here.  I  am  here  attempting  to 
describe  a  scene  of  social  change*;  to  interpret,  nor  to  justify  nor  condemn. 
See  the  author's  "Problems  of  the  Present  South,"  Chaps,  i.  3.  6.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1904. 
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one  can  doubt ;  nor  can  one  doubt  that  it  will  increase  with  every 
increase  of  our  manufactures  and  with  every  access  of  strength 
to  our  white  industrial  forces.  Even  our  unskilled  labor  of  the 
cotton  factory  scents  and  fears  the  negro  from  afar.  One  of  the 
most  sagacious  of  our  mill  men  assures  me  that  so  long  as  white 
labor  can  be  had  at  the  present  low  cost,  white  labor  —  with  its 
greater  efficiency  —  is  cheaper  than  negro  labor;  but  that  as 
wages  rise  and  as  white  labor  becomes  more  expensive,  the  ne- 
gro will  surely  be  utilized  in  every  department  of  the  factory. 
"The  factories  manned  by  negroes  have  thus  far  failed  only  be- 
cause they  must  compete  with  white  labor  at  low  cost.  As  the 
cost  of  white  labor  becomes  greater  —  and  the  rise  of  our  factory 
wages  is  inevitable  —  the  negro  labor  at  lower  wages  with  a  lower 
standard  of  living,  and  despite  the  greater  element  of  waste,  will 
enter  the  field  of  competition."  While  our  agricultural  classes 
arc  beginning  to  suspect  that  the  negro  may  ultimately  be  ig- 
nored, our  industrial  classes  are  thus  beginning  to  perceive  that 
the  negro  can  be  ignored  no  longer.  The  tolerance  that  came  in 
the  one  case  from  dependence,  with  the  tolerance  that  sprang 
in  the  other  case  from  independence,  must  find  another  and  a 
larger  basis. 

Thus  the  conditions  which  have  operated  to  modify  the  sharp- 
ness of  our  race  antagonism  are  themselves  in  process  of  modifi- 
cation —  by  social  changes  in  the  white  race  which  are  subtitut- 
ing  the  ascendency  of  the  plain  people  for  the  leadership  of  the 
aristocracy,  by  social  changes  in  the  black  race  which  are  in- 
creasing the  influence  of  its  cruder  spokesmen,  by  industrial 
changes  in  both  races  which  are  drawing  them  too  far  apart  in 
the  country  and  forcing  them  too  near  together  in  the  city. 
And  as  the  old  modifications  of  our  estrangement  are  thus  an- 
nulled there  is  left  between  us  the  estrangement  itself,  with  its 
sinister  basis  in  the  rooted  passion  of  ages,  old  as  the  first  wars 
of  our  world,  deepened  by  the  misery  and  bitterness  of  still  re- 
cent wounds,  and  oft  stung  to  madness  by  the  recurrent  menace 
of  rapine  and  the  mob. 

The  South  need  not  turn  pessimist.  As  little,  however,  can 
we  rest  in  any  of  the  consolations  of  a  false  optimism.     Race 
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prejudice  has  its  uses.  Under  certain  of  its  phases  it  is  benefi- 
cent. It  has  served  through  the  force  of  inherent  and  natural 
antipathies  to  prevent  the  mixture  of  blood  and  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  each  racial  stock.  If  the  mulatto  exists  in  spite  of 
race  prejudice,  think  what  the  weaker  members  of  these  races 
would  have  wrought  without  it !  It  is  a  prejudice  quite  different 
from  race  hatred ;  usually  increasing  in  each  case  with  the  greater 
refinement  of  personal  and  social  life,  simply  as  the  settled  instinct 
of  race  individuality;  and  it  often  holds  its  surest  sway  —  like 
the  fixity  of^one's  social  character  or  the  traditions  of  one's  gen- 
eric standpoint  —  without  noise  or  bitterness  or  rancor.  It  does 
not  make  impossible  an  understanding  between  the  races,  nor 
does  it  close  the  possibilities  of  co-operation.  It  enlarges  such 
understanding.  The  scope  for  co-operation  is  extended,  and  the 
reciprocities  of  interest  and  sympathy  are  strengthened,  precise- 
ly in  proportion  to  the  sense  of  security  in  which,  without  sus- 
picion of  invasion,  each  race  possesses  its  own  life  and  its  own 
individuality.  Yet  the  very  service  and  power  of  such  a  pas- 
sion make  its  perversions  manifold.  Its  morbid  exaggerations 
are  so  frequent  and  so  hideous  that  its  legitimate  function  has  al- 
most been  forgotten.  It  knows  neither  reason  nor  pity.  It 
possesses  neither  limit  nor  discrimination,  sweeping  within  the 
category  of  its  impulses  or  its  policies  the  offending  and  the  un- 
offending, the  industrious  and  the  vagrant,  the  educated  and  the 
ignorant,  the  old  and  the  young.  It  cannot  be  ignored,  nor 
transformed  by  a  specious  philosophy,  nor  justified.  Whether 
harbored  by  black  man  or  white  man,  it  is  the  vile  and  evil  fruit 
of  a  normal  instinct  made  abnormal,  cursing  the  South  and  the 
Nation  with  a  feverish  woe  that  sharpens  the  weight  of  our 
every  burden  and  enters  into  all  the  difficulties,  political,  educa- 
tional, industrial,  that  we  find  before  us.  I  shall  not  here  dwell 
further  upon  the  grave  and  increasing  responsibilities  of  the  ne- 
gro—  leaving  that  phase  of  our  situation  for  later  discussion. 

For  the  responsibilities  of  our  own  race  must  assume  the  posi- 
tion of  paramount  importance  in  the  affectionate  interest  of 
every  white  man  who  would  be  loyal  to  something  deeper  in  our 
fate  and  to  something  finer  in  our  history  than  the  superficial 
approval  of  the  moment.     The  capacity  for  self-criticism  is  but 
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one  aspect  of  that  cap>acity  for  self-correction  which  is  peculiar- 
ly the  endowment  of  strong  races  and  efficient  peoples.  The 
changing  conditions  which  we  have  noted  are  but  a  larger  op- 
portunity for  passions,  which,  if  unchecked  by  other  forces,  will 
pause  at  none  of  the  rights  or  liberties  of  the  opposing  class. 

Ill 

Many  of  our  sincerest  spokesmen  were  persuaded  that  there 
was  no  anti-negro  feeling  in  the  demand  that  the  negro  should 
be  excluded  from  the  suffrage.  They  knew  that  the  illiterate 
vote  should  be  restricted,  and  while  they  were  aware  that  the 
movement  of  restriction  might  exclude  many  of  the  intelligent, 
they  thought  the  exclusion  of  the  intelligent  less  disastrous  than 
the  continued  admission  of  the  ignorant.  They  sincerely  desired 
to  end  the  excuses  for  violence  and  fraud  by  establishing  all 
the  conditions  of  the  suffrage  under  the  forms  of  law ;  and  they 
seriously  believed  that  if  the  negro  could  be  "excluded  from  pol- 
itics" the  chief  occasion  of  public  apprehension  would  be  so 
completely  dispelled  that  the  popular  temper  would  do  larger 
justice  to  the  negro  educationally  and  industrially.  These  men 
were  convinced  that  if  the  fear  of  the  negro's  vote  were  once  re- 
moved the  prevailng  attitude  toward  the  black  population  would 
be  more  sympathetic  and  more  helpful.  Their  sincerity  and 
earnestness  are  unquestionable.  But  the  campaign  for  suffrage 
limitations  became,  upon  the  hustings,  far  different  from  the 
campaign  which  they  had  conceived  in  their  committee  rooms.  It 
soon  degenerated,  for  the  most  part,  into  an  anti-negro  agitation 
in  which  wiser  and  kindlier  spirits  were  forced  to  give  place  to 
the  masters  of  diatribe,  and  in  which  a  movement  toward  justice 
for  the  white  race  became  changed  into  a  movement  of  hatred 
and  oppression  to  the  black.  There  were  creditable  and  notable 
exceptions;  but  no  reader  of  the  press  of  the  period  and  no  at- 
tendant on  the  average  political  gathering  could  fail  to  miss  the 
fact  that  a  sincere  effort  for  an  indispensable  social  reform  had 
been  captured  by  the  demon  of  racial  animosities. 

The  reform  will  work  its  benefits,  but  the  demon  has  never 
been  appeased.  No  sooner  had  the  new  laws  been  enacted  than 
the  cr)'  arose,  "Down  with  the  negro  school!"     The  passage  of 
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the  suffrage  regulations,  so  far  from  resulting  in  a  more  general 
willingness  to  afford  the  negro  an  educational  opportunity,  has 
been  followed  by  an  attack  on  practically  every  privilege  he  pos- 
sesses. Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  these  attacks  have  thus  far 
been  unsuccessful.  The  deeper  heart  and  the  better  sense  of 
the  South  have  offered  overwhelming  resistance.  And  yet  the 
proposal  to  take  from  the  negro  public  schools  all  revenues  save 
the  negro's  meagre  contribution  in  direct  taxes  is  everywhere  in 
the  air.  The  suggestion  has  been  advocated  by  the  Governor  of 
one  State ;  in  two  other  States  it  has  passed  one  or  both  houses 
of  the  legislature.  It  is  unconstitutional  in  the  judgement  of 
the  Supreme  Court,'  of  two  of  our  own  commonwealths  of  the 
South ;  it  is  impracticable,  as  there  is  no  way  to  fix  a  racial  di- 
vision of  the  receipts  and  taxes  of  corporations  (such  as  rail- 
roads); it  is  unjust  inasmuch  as  in  countless  cases  the  rents  up- 
on the  lands  (out  of  which  the  taxes  are  paid)  are  contributed  by 
negro  tenants  —  the  rents  pay  the  taxes  and  the  negro  pays  the 
rents;  it  is  un-American,  inasmuch  as  our  institutions  do  not 
anywhere  draw  their  revenues  from  direct  taxation  only.  Indi- 
rect taxation  must  be  taken  into  account  —  or  the  poor  would  be 
everywhere  unschooled.  The  proposal  represents,  however,  no 
serious  legislative  or  educational  policy.  It  is  merely  the  ex- 
pression of  an  anti-negro  sentiment.  Its  agitation  is  a  political 
expedient.  That  it  may  be  enacted  in  some  of  our  Southern 
States  is  not  impossible,  but  it  will  be  found  unconstitutional 
and  unworkable;  and  its  significance  will  not  be  educational  but 
racial  —  a  symptom  of  that  relentless  passion  of  our  lower  selves 

'See  Dawson  vs.  Lee,  83  Kentucky  49;  decided  in  1885,  opinion  unani- 
mous, decision  by  Lewis,  Associate  Justice.  See  also  94  North  Carolina 
Reports,  page  709,  decided  1886,  unanimous  opinion  by  Smith,  Chief  Justice. 
Says  Chief  Justice  Smith:  '*  Suppose  the  principle  was  carried  out  and  made 
applicable  to  the  entire  country — and  the  school  districts  are  but  divisional 
parts  of  the  country — is  it  not  obvious  that  it  would  be  subversive  of  the 
equality  and  uniformity  recognized  in  the  system  of  public  schools  which 
looks  to  a  fair  participation  of  all  its  citizens  in  the  advantages  of  free  educa- 
tion? If  the  separating  line  can  be  thus  run,  why  may  it  not  be  between 
different  sexes,  or  between  natives  and  naturalized  persons  of  foreign  birth, 
or  between  the  former  and  the  citizens  of  other  States  removing  and  settling 
in  this  State?" — Decisions  from  federal  courts  are  many  in  number. 
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—  a  passion  which  under  like  occasions  has  leaped  to  utterance 
at  the  North— which  is  ever  saying,  in  the  sequence  of  its  logic, 
the  negro  shall  have  no  vote ;  the  negro  shall  have  no  school ; 
the  negro  shall  have  no  work ;  the  negro  shall  have  no  existence 
on  this  soil. 

For  the  attack  has  not  ceased  with  the  denial  of  educational 
opportunities.  Those  who  attacked  the  political  position  of  the 
negro  were  sure  that  education  and  industry  would  be  left  to 
him.    Those  who  have  opposed  the  black  man's  school  have  said 

—  at  this  point  we  will  rest  in  our  advance.  The  negro  should 
not  be  educated ;  he  should  work ;  we  will  destroy  his  schools, 
but  we  will  protect  him  in  his  work.  Here  again,  however,  the 
demon  that  lurks  within  the  social  antipathies  of  men  will  not 
allow  its  votaries  to  say,  "Thus  far  and  no  farther.**  The  ani- 
mus against  the  negro  as  a  laborer  is  slowly  but  surely  invad- 
ing us  from  the  North.  It  finds  its  lodgment  in  rich  soil.  It 
will  be  echoed  with  increasing  volume  as  our  changes  of  popula- 
tion, coincident  with  the  changes  in  our  industrial  situation, 
bring  into  the  South  still  more  of  the  white  labor  of  our  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  classes.  Thus  the  demon  of  our  divisive 
fate,  having  said  to  the  negro,  you  shall  not  vote,  you  shall  not 
know,  you  shall  not  labor,  and  having  made  honorable  life  im- 
p<:>ssible,  why  should  it  not  also  say,  you  shall  not  live?  In  fact 
and  in  effect,  has  it  not  been  already  said,  in  spirit  and  in  in- 
tent, by  hundreds  North  and  South  ? 

For  it  is  idle  to  pretend  to  bestow  life,  when  all  that  gives  life 
significance  has  been  destroyed. 

•  How  shall  remedies  be  found.?  I  may  assume  that  remedies 
are  desirable.  The  growth  of  racial  animosities  must  operate 
to  the  disadvantage  of  our  every  interest.  Should  the  North  be 
roused  against  us,  and  should  it  use  its  overwhelming  political 
p'jwer  to  inflict  retaliatory  legislation,  its  work  would  doubtless 
be  insincere,  for  the  North  under  like  provocations  would  prob- 
ably be  less  patient  than  the  South.  We  may  well  remember, 
however,  that  no  nation  or  section,  in  entering  on  a  policy  of 
legislative  reprisals,  has  ever  been  bothered  by  any  thought  of 
its  insincerities.      People,  when  possessed  of  extraordinary  pow- 
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ers,  are  not  usually  embarrassed  by  a  disturbing  consciousness 
of  their  own  sins. 

The  perils  of  the  South  from  sources  outside  the  South  are,  how- 
ever, the  least  of  our  dangers.  Industrial  warfare,  in  this  day, 
is  always  and  everywhere  possible,  but  industrial  warfare,  encum- 
bered and  accentuated  by  racial  hatred  must  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult than  ever  to  bring  to  our  aid  the  white  labor  of  other  sec- 
tions, and  must  make  wholly  futile  the  development  of  the  best 
labor  of  our  negroes.  From  labor  conditions,  discouraging  to 
active,  steady  production  as  well  as  to  the  better  workmen  of 
both  races,  capital  itself  will  at  length  be  alienated. 

The  growth  of  race  hatred  will  effect  a  like  disaster  in  educa- 
tion. The  schools,  once  thoroughly  involved  in  an  impassioned 
struggle  over  a  racial  division  of  our  revenues,  will  become  in- 
creasingly a  theme  of  controversy  rather  than  an  occasion  of 
broad,  nonpartisan  devotion.  Even  if  they  escape  subserviency 
to  faction  or ''politics,'*  they  will  be  shadowed  in  the  storm 
clouds  of  a  bitter  and  embittering  debate.  The  practical  with- 
drawal of  Southern  revenue  from  negro  schools  will  necessarily 
mean  the  withdrawal  of  Southern  influence  from  those  schools. 

The  State  cannot  abandon  the  education  of  the  negro  and  at 
the  same  time  continue  to  guide  or  control  his  education.  His 
predicament  will  draw  to  him  larger  and  larger  bounties  from  a 
philanthropy  external  to  the  State;  and  from  these  funds,  sup- 
plemented by  his  own  sacrifices  —  sacrifices  which  have  been 
amply  equal  to  the  task  of  equipping  the  country  with  negro 
churches— another  system  of  negro  education  will  arise,  a  sys- 
tem likely  to  produce  in  him  a  more  and  more  unsympathetic 
temper  and  to  train  him  still  further  out  of  all  relation  to  South- 
ern needs,  ideas  and  conditions.  If  there  be  any  man  who  re- 
gards his  education  as  a  menace  to-day,  let  him  think  what  his 
education  may  in  that  day  become! 

In  the  course  of  our  political  readjustment  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  the  illiterate  negro  vote.  I  have  no  manner 
of  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of  that  course  —  though  I  have 
always  pressed  the  contention  that  the  unqualified  white  man 
should  also  be  eliminated.  While  I  can  see  no  possible  benefit 
to  either  race  in  a  return  to  former  conditions,  I  think  we  are 
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fairly  confronted  by  the  question  as  to  whether  we  are  now  deal- 
ing justly  with  the  qualified  negro  under  our  own  amended  con- 
stitutions. Wholesale  disfranchisement  of  the  race  has  taken 
place  in  no  Southern  State.  Tens  of  thousands  of  qualified 
black  men  have  been  admitted  to  registration.  And  yet  it  is 
notoriously  true  that  other  tens  of  thousands  who  are  fairly 
qualified  for  the  suffrage  under  our  own  amended  laws  are  not 
admitted  by  the  registrars  to  the  voting  list.*  The  arbitrary  ex- 
clusion of  those  who  are  qualified,  while  not  compelled  by  the 
State  and  not  contemplated  in  its  law,  is  undoubtedly  the  sym- 
pathetic response  of  certain  of  the  registrars  to  a  public  senti- 
ment—  more  vociferous  than  general  —  that  "no  nigger  shall 
vote."  As  a  policy,  however,  it  represents  no  verdict  of  reason 
or  experience  and  has  not  had  the  approving  vote  of  any  South- 
em  State.'  It  is  a  response  to  race  hatred  pure  and  simple.  It 
makes  no  distinction  between  the  vicious  and  the  worthy.  If 
the  State  levels  all  to  the  line  of  a  like  humiliation  she  destroys 
in  a  lowly  and  struggling  people  one  of  the  truest  incentives  of 
excellence.  Why  complain  in  one  breath  that  the  negro  is  un- 
worthy of  political  responsibility  and  deny  to  him  in  the  next 
breath  —  and  after  he  has  met  the  very  conditions  which  we  im- 
pose—  the  exercise  of  the  privileges  which  our  own  laws  have 
invited  him  to  attempt? 


•  Many  of  our  negroes,  even  after  registration,  are  excluded  from  the 
exercise  of  the  suffrage  by  their  own  unwillingness  to  pay  the  poll-tax.  As 
this  requirement  is  exacted  of  both  races,  the  South  in  such  instances  is  not 
in  any  sense  at  fault. 

*"  I  accept  the  responsibility  in  part  for  the  appointment  of  registrars  who 
disfranchised  your  people.  I  want  to  say  now  that  it  is  my  firm  insistence 
that  every  man  of  your  race  who  can  register  under  the  law  should  be  allow- 
ed and  urged  to  do  so.  I  am  for  the  laws  of  the  State,  every  one  of  them,  in 
their  entirety.  No  man  is  charged  with  the  privilege  of  saying  that  one  law 
:»  good  and  another  bad,  one  law  ought  to  be  enforced  and  another  ig- 
iK>rcd.  Every  one  of  them  has  equal  sanctity,  and  every  good  citizen  must 
*o  regard  them.  I  believe  it  is  best  for  all  concerned,  aside  from  the  observ- 
ance of  the  statutes,  that  every  one  who  can  come  in  under  the  permanent 
plan  of  the  Constitution  should  be  allowed  and  even  urged  to  register  and  to 
vote.*'  .  .  .  — Governor  W.  D.  Jelks,  of  Alabama,  to  the  negroes  in  at- 
tendance on  "  Negro  Day''  at  the  Alabama  State  Fair,  Montgomery,  October 
J7,  1906. 
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The  effect  upon  the  negro  is  the  least  of  the  evils  involved.  It 
means  the  enthronement  within  our  processes  of  administration 
of  those  methods  of  fraud  which  our  amendments  were  intended 
to  abolish ;  devices  used  against  black  men  will  surely,  as  before, 
be  used  against  white  men ;  the  control  of  elections  will  belong 
to  those  who  can  control  the  officials  of  registration,  and  the  cor- 
ruption which  we  have  cast  out  at  the  front  door  will  return  by 
the  back  door  to  stand  at  the  very  cradles  of  our  children  and  to 
dominate  the  whole  atmosphere  of  our  political  household.  I 
would  not  be  misunderstood.  Suffrage  restriction  is  absolutely 
necessary.  But  if  race  hatred  shall  dominate  its  policies,  using 
its  regulations  as  the  instrument  of  ever  sharper  and  less 
equitable  discriminations  between  class  and  class,  these  regula- 
tions, in  the  hands  of  men  habituated  to  arbitrary  processes, 
will  cease  to  possess  the  sanctity  of  law,  will  be  used  not  only  as 
between  class  and  class,  but  as  between  man  and  man,  and  the 
institutions  of  government  will  at  length  yield  place  to  the  ma- 
nipulations of  faction. 

Race  hatred,  working  through  all  the  conditions  of  our  indus- 
trial, educational  and  political  development  will  have  a  tendency 
to  absorb  still  further  the  fertility  of  our  ideas  and  the  catholic- 
ity of  our  interests.  After  all,  its  darkest  fruitage  is  not  insti- 
tutional but  intellectual.  We  have  longed  for  the  day  to  come 
when  we  might  be  occupied  with  something  else  besides  the  ne- 
gro. We  shudder  at  ''negro  domination.'*  Yet  the  man  who 
is  really  putting  the  negro  over  us,  who  is  enshrining  him  like 
a  hideous  tyranny  within  the  apprehensions  and  imaginations  of 
our  children,  and  who  places  him  as  a  spectre  of  gloom  by  every 
fireside,  is  not  the  demagogue  of  the  North,  but  the  demagogue 
of  the  South;  magnifying  every  incident  of  the  long,  unhappy 
quarrel  of  the  sections,  harping  upon  every  symbol  of  the  es- 
trangement of  our  races,  and  forcing  us  into  so  morbid  a  preoc- 
cupation with  our  peculiar  and  provincial  difficulties  that  the 
South,  if  his  guidance  became  supreme,  would  become  perforce 
not  only  the  land  of  one  party  but  the  land  of  one  idea,  of  one 
interest,  of  one  subject,  because  the  land  of  one  all-consuming 
passion.     The  South  cannot  ignore  the  negro  question.     It  must 
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continue  to  think  of  it  and  to  deal  with  it.  But,  in  order  to 
think  of  it  clearly,  it  must  also  think  of  something  else,  and  in 
order  to  deal  with  it  succcessfully  it  must  also  deal  with  other 
things.  Our  long  coveted  emancipation  from  the  negro  will 
come  most  surely  in  our  emancipation  from  the  demagogue  who 
is  ever  offering  himself  as  our  professional  savior  from  the 
peril  which  it  has  been  his  business  to  vitalize.  He  will  contin- 
ue to  employ  the  negro  as  the  instrument  of  his  own  self-exalta- 
tion just  as  long  as  he  can  profit  by  the  hatred  which  he  in- 
vokes. His  rule  is  the  rule  of  one  overwhelming  preoccupa- 
tion, a  preoccupation  which  draws  and  sucks  up  into  itself  the 
manifold  enriching  streams  of  interest,  thought,  imagination, 
culture;  a  preoccupation  which,  socially,  is  isolation  from  the 
larger  fellowship  of  the  world,  and,  intellectually,  is  paralysis. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  future  possibilities  rather  than  of 
present  conditions.  And  yet,  one  can  hardly  fail  to  discern 
within  our  present  the  working  factors  of  a  more  troubled  fu- 
ture. If  they  are  to  be  checked  and  neutralized  we  shall  need 
the  consistent  aid  of  all  our  better  forces.  There  is  ground  for 
much  encouragement  in  our  business  revival.  Our  industrial 
changes  are  bringing  gain  as  well  as  loss.  The  breaking  up  of 
the  conditions  of  isolation,  the  increasing  contact  with  the  life 
of  other  sections,  the  challenge  of  new  occupations  and  broader 
enterprises,  the  joy  of  material  conquest  —  these  all  serve, 
through  the  force  of  displacement,  to  reduce  the  importance  of 
cruder  passions  and  to  substitute  the  emancipation  of  affairs. 
Our  churches  are  gaining  steadily  in  their  appreciation  of  the 
duty  of  corporate  Christianity  toward  the  actual  world  in  which 
it  seeks  to  work.  Our  universities  are  speaking  with  more  free- 
dom and  directness,  and  our  common  schools  are  contributing 
their  slow  but  resistless  streams  to  the  fertilization  of  ideas  and 
the  health  of  the  public  mind.  Our  Southern  jurists,  while  not 
representing  in  every  State  the  learning  and  distinction  of  the 
past,  are  performing  a  difficult  task,  in  which  virulent  racial  pas- 
sions are  often  involved  in  legal  complexities  already  great, 
with  singular  tact,  patience  and  courage.  To  the  imperative 
need,  everywhere  present,  for  a  freer  and  more  explicit  criticism 
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there  seems  to  be  a  more  general  response,  especially  among  our 
spokesmen  in  education,  in  journalism  and  among  our  solid  com- 
mercial classes.  The  South  is  growing  weary  of  extremists  and 
of  sensational  "problem-solvers."  Its  younger  men,  in  practi- 
cally every  State,  are  furnishing  a  modest  but  inspiring  repre- 
sentation to  the  forces  of  a  leadership  which,  while  preserving 
the  better  qualities  of  the  old,  will  add  to  their  reverence  for  the 
past  a  more  aggressive  confidence  and  a  new  hopefulness.  Their 
numbers  are  not  great  enough  for  immediate  success.  Cruder 
forces  will  bear  them  down  to  many  a  defeat  before  their  tri- 
umph is  secure.  But  their  growing  influence  is  as  certain  as 
the  final  power  of  truth  and  wisdom  and  right  reason.  Our  need 
is  not  peculiarly  the  need  of  men  "great"  in  statesmanship,  let- 
ters, oratory ;  but  of  men  in  every  phase  of  occupation,  however 
inconspicuous,  who  are  great  in  the  steady  daily  power  quietly 
to  impress  themselves  within  their  concrete  world  as  forces  of 
simplicity,  discrimination,  firmness  and  good  sense.  The  South 
has  been  a  land  of  great  leaders.  Many  leaders,  moved  by  great 
loyalties,  is  even  better. 

The  new  leadership  will  find  its  moral  basis  in  the  old.  It  will 
have  magnanimity  —  the  one  best  and  wisest  quality  of  a  "supe- 
rior" people  or  a  superior  race.  It  involves  that  self-contain- 
ment which  preserves  a  certain  largeness  of  mind,  a  certain 
poise  of  spirit  and  a  certain  grace  of  humor  under  the  inevitable 
exasperations  of  daily  contact  with  a  weaker  race ;  it  involves 
the  power  to  be  generous  and  a  desire  to  be  helpful,  inasmuch 
as  the  legitimate  influence  of  the  stronger  upon  the  weaker  has 
only  an  artificial  reality  —  a  reality  which  external  statutes  and 
armies  can  never  seal  —  until  strength  has  learned  something  of 
the  meaning  of  stewardship.  Such  magnanimity,  confident  and 
controlled,  will  yield  no  place  to  that  feverish  sense  of  insecurity 
which  is  so  doubtful  of  its  own  institutions  that  it  mistakes 
madness  for  zeal  and  murder  for  justice.  It  will  hold  to  its 
own,  will  guard  its  own,  with  quiet,  unsleeping  power;  yet  it 
will  also  keep  free  from  each  distracting  pettiness  the  clue 
of  justice  and  right  reason  among  those  homely  commonplaces 
which  make  up  the  practical  relations  of  the  average  white  man 
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with  the  average  black  man.  Its  preferred  mood  is  not  tragedy 
but  sanity. 

It  is  a  leadership  which  will  have  adaptability,  the  power  to 
fit  itself  to  new  occasions.  It  will  have  patience,  knowing  that 
these  are  but  the  first  days  in  a  period  in  which  democracy  itself 
is  on  its  trial.  It  will  possess  a  discrimination  which  will  help 
to  keep  clear  the  line  between  the  worthy  and  the  worthless 
among  our  negroes,  which  will  aid  the  good  by  conferring  with 
the  good,  by  giving  them  the  inspirations  of  counsel,  of  praise, 
of  confidence;  blaming  the  evil,  but  lifting  the  better  natures 
out  of  evil  through  the  forces  of  appreciation  and  approval.  The 
cant  and  sophistries  of  "the  man  in  the  street"  it  will  eschew 
and  despise.  It  will  not  prate  of  race  purity  in  one  moment  and 
in  the  next  moment  condone  the  offense  of  the  man  who  main- 
tains illicit  relations  with  a  negro  woman.  It  will  visit  the  same 
loathing  upon  any  man  whose  lower  passions  would  break  down 
the  separate  integrity  of  our  races,  whether  the  man  be  white  or 
black. 

Our  coming  leadership  will  have  a  sense  of  proportion  which 
will  involve  a  steady  refusal  to  be  stampeded  by  antique  night- 
mares and  ethnological  melodrama.  It  will  possess  an  increas- 
ing passion  for  getting  hold  of  real  things  in  a  real  world. 
And  so  it  will  possess  immediateness  —  a  determination  to  deal 
with  one  task  at  a  time.  It  will  subordinate  paper  schemes  of 
distant  amelioration  to  duties  that  will  help  right  now.  It  will 
prefer  to  deal  with  the  race  problems  of  neighborhoods  rather 
than  the  "Race  Problem"  of  continents,  with  these  negroes 
rather  than  with  "the  Negro,"  not  always  confident  of  success, 
hut  pretty  well  settled  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  only  through 
a  wise  waiting,  and  by  little  and  little,  that  anything  can  be  done 
.It  all. 

And  in  addition  to  these  qualities  of  the  leadership  of  our 
older  men  it  will  attempt,  under  our  changing  conditions,  to 
think  out  a  more  reasoned  and  more  consistent  policy  than  has 
U-cn  possible  before.  The  shock  of  war  —  moral,  intellectual, 
economic,  social  —  has  heretofore  bound  up  the  life  of  the  South 
to  the  engrossing  task  of  finding  itself  anew.  We  have  had  to 
live  from  "day  to  day."     We  have  had  to  depend  almost  solely 
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upon  the  inherent  forces  of  character,  upon  powers  of  sentiment, 
disposition  and  habit.  But  the  time  has  come  when  these,  of 
themselves,  will  avail  no  more.  To  say  that  we  must  find  and 
organize  a  philosophy  of  our  case  may  sound  like  too  large  a 
phrase,  but  it  is  obvious  that  under  our  changing  conditions  the 
forces  of  temper  and  of  sentiment,  even  if  at  their  best,  will  be 
inadequate  to  the  greater  strain  upon  them.  From  our  univer- 
sities, our  churches,  our  statesmen,  we  need  that  light,  that 
steadiness  of  purpose,  that  conscious  assurance  of  knowing  what 
we  are  about,  which  follows  upon  free  and  thorough  converse 
with  one  another,  which  implies  that  our  processes  are  both 
rational  and  traditional;  that  our  activities  are  no  longer  nega- 
tive and  defensive  merely,  but  constructive  also. 

Our  later  leadership,  temperamentally  and  naturally,  will  deal 
with  our  questions  as  though  they  were  our  own.  It  will  have 
all  the  old  faith  and  pride  in  the  South,  but  it  will  possess  *'a 
decent  respect  for  the  opinion  of  mankind,"  knowing  that  no 
people  can  ever  wisely  stand  outside  of  the  context  of  its  cen- 
tury and  civilization.  It  will  believe  in  our  white  race.  Pas- 
sionately will  it  dedicate  itself  to  the  protection  of  the  children 
of  this  race  from  every  specious  or  plausible  encroachment  upon 
the  integrity  of  their  life  by  any  weaker  social  group;  but  its 
faith  in  these  children,  in  their  race,  and  in  the  South,  will  be 
expresssed  in  its  pledge  that  the  weakest  and  the  lowliest  of 
every  race  shall  have,  in  the  interest  of  all,  not  a  hothouse 
chance,  not  opportunities  without  grievances,  but  the  best 
chance  which  can  be  wrested  from  that  fate  which  has  bound 
us  to  a  common  soil. 

Edgar  Gardner  Murphy. 

Montgomery,  Alabama. 


PHASES  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  SPIRIT 

Brycc,  in  his  ** American  Commonwealth,"  in  speaking  of 
Thomas  Jefferson's  fear  of  commerce,  says  (Vol.  II,  p.  32,  note): 
*' Jefferson  regarded  agriculture  as  so  much  the  best  occupation 
for  citizens  that  he  was  alarmed  by  the  rumor  that  the  codfish 
of  the  Northeastern  coasts  were  coming  down  to  the  shores  of 
Virginia  and  Carolina,  lest  the  people  of  those  states  should  be 
tempted  to  catch  them,  and  commerce,  of  which  we  already 
have  too  much,  receive  an  accession."  This  fear  of  commerce 
and  of  the  commercial  spirit  crops  out  not  infrequently  in  Jef- 
fersi^n's  writings.  In  a  letter  to  John  Langdon,  written  in  1810, 
be  says:  "Money,  and  not  morality,  is  the  principle  of  com- 
merce and  commercial  nations."  He  declares  elsewhere,  how- 
ever, that  the  imputation  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  commerce 
was  unfounded,  and  says  that  ''as  the  handmaid  of  agriculture, 
commerce  will  be  cherished  by  me  both  from  principle  and 
duty." 

In  fact,  commerce  and  the  spirit  of  commerce  are  to-day  prob- 
ably regarded  with  more  friendliness  by  the  philosophers  of  the 
world  than  in  any  former  period  of  history.  Though,  as  Jef- 
f-rrson  says,  money,  and  not  morality,  is  the  object  of  commerce, 
yjt  wealth  is  now  as  never  before  regarded  as  one  of  the  legiti- 
•natc  ends  either  of  an  individual  or  a  nation.  The  contempt 
•*;:h  which  the  ancient  philosopher  looked  upon  the  pursuit  of 
A'jalth  is  now  hardly  to  be  found  at  all.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
:  .ry  a  great  science,  which  treats  of  wealth  itself,  sprang  into 
'-•xi^tcnce;  and,  though  so  new,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
.*cful  of  those  social  sciences  that  have  for  their  object  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind.  Wealth,  while  far  from  being  the  only  good 
:hin;^,  is  nevertheless  pronounced  goody  inasmuch  as  it  gives 
:->"f>le  leisure  for  culture  and  enables  them  to  do  much  for  the 
•.3:.piness  of  others.  No  one  would  now  question  that  com- 
-"i'.tlC,  instead  of  being  forbidden  as  it  was  in  Sparta,  should  be 
:"**tcred  by  every  government.  Buckle,  in  his  ''History  of  Civ- 
ilization," very  well  says  that  "among  the  accessories  of  mod- 
em civilization,  there  is  none  of  greater  moment  than   trade. 
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the  spread  of  which  has  probably  done  more  than  any  other  sin- 
gle agent  to  increase  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  mankind" 
(p.  201).  Trade  does  not  of  necessity  consist  in  trying  to  beg- 
gar your  neighbor.  The  exchange  is  frequently  useful  to  both 
parties;  for,  as  has  been  said,  it  amounts  in  many  cases,  to  * 'giv- 
ing what  we  do  not  want  in  return  for  what  we  do  want." 

Unfortunately,  however,  every  trade  is  not  a  fair  and  square 
exchange.  The  average  man  in  trade  seems  possessed  with  the 
desire  to  get  the  better  of  any  trade  in  which  he  is  concerned. 
He  can  hardly  appreciate  the  feeling  of  the  Southern  planter, 
who  said  he  hoped  never  to  drive  a  good  bargain,  as  it  meant 
that  the  other  man  would  be  worsted. 

Ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred,  whether  or  not  they  par- 
ticularly desire  to  be  wise,  would  like  to  be  healthy  and  wealthy. 
It  seems  a  little  singular  that  such  a  philosopher  as  Benjamin 
Franklin  should  have  classed  wealth,  with  health  and  wisdom,  as 
one  of  the  desirable  things  to  be  secured  by  early  rising.  But 
while  Franklin,  with  his  great  fund  of  practical  sense,  had  a  full 
appreciation  of  wealth  and  its  uses;  it  never  caused  him  to  lose 
sight  of  other  far  more  important  things.  He  had  a  mind  en- 
tirely too  sound  and  well  balanced  to  have  been  at  any  stage  of 
his  life  carried  away  by  the  commercial  spirit.  Though,  with 
his  remarkable  genius  for  business,  he  had  many  opportunities 
of  growing  wealthy,  he  kept  the  gathering  of  money  strictly  sub- 
ordinate to  other  and  worthier  ends. 

Lord  Bacon  also  took  the  view  that  it  was  not  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  hold  wealth  in  contempt.  In  his  Essay  on  "Riches,"  he 
says:  *'Seeke  not  proud  riches,  but  such  as  thou  maist  get  just- 
ly, use  soberly,  distribute  cheerfully,  and  leave  contentedly. 
Yet  have  no  abstract  nor  friarly  contempt  of  them." 

There  are  probably  very  few  in  this  age  who  would  agree  with 
Pascal  that  poverty  is  among  the  chief  of  blessings.  Poverty  is 
a  comparative  term,  and  when  spoken  of  as  a  blessing  is  general- 
ly used  to  denote  merely,  "a  condition  below  that  of  easy,  com- 
fortable living."  That  degree  of  poverty  which  exacts  of  a  man 
all  his  energies  and  all  his  waking  time  in  order  to  furnish  him 
with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than 
blighting  in  its  effects.     What  we  speak  of  as  poverty  might 
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seem  wonderful  affluence  to  a  poor  savage.  Even  the  poorest  of 
the  poor  in  civilized  communities  live  in  a  state  of  greatest  com- 
fort and  luxury  compared  with  the  condition  of  human  beings  in 
the  uncivilized  portions  of  the  world. 

A  certain  degree  of  wealth,  then,  should  be  sought  both  by 
individuals  and  nations.  It  is  almost  a  truism  that  there  can  be 
no  culture  without  some  leisure.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  pur- 
suit of  money  is  not  only  not  ignoble  but  a  duty.  It  is  not  an 
easy  matter,  however,  to  decide  how  far  this  pursuit  should  be 
carried.  It  is  said  that  Emerson,  when  his  income  reached 
twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year,  deliberately  declined  to  make  any 
eflFort  to  increase  it,  for  the  reason  that  there  were  other  things 
more  worthy  of  his  efforts.  It  is  on  record  that  Spinoza  deemed 
it  his  duty  for  years  to  live  on  five  cents  a  day,  in  order  that  he 
might  devote  all  his  time  and  energies  to  his  great  life  work. 

But  while  the  accumulation  of  money  up  to  a  certain  point  is 
to  be  encouraged,  its  pursuit  beyond  that  point  seems  almost  in- 
variably, in  the  case  either  of  an  individual  or  of  a  whole  people, 
to  result  in  deterioration.  "What  a  cruel  reflection,"  says  Jef- 
ferson, "that  a  rich  country  cannot  long  be  a  free  one."  As  to 
the  effect  of  wealth  on  the  individual,  "John  Wesley  remarked 
in  early  life  that  he  had  known  but  four  men  who  had  not  de- 
clined in  religon  by  becoming  wealthy;  at  a  later  period  he 
corrected  the  remark,  and  made  no  exception."  —  (Stevens* 
••Methodism"). 

Is  not  such  deterioration,  however,  due  to  the  fact  that  in  our 
present  state  of  civilization  and  culture,  very  few  understand  the 
proper  uses  of  wealth }  If  every  citizen  could  be  educated  up  to 
the  point  of  being  made  to  realize  that  wealth  should  be  used 
for  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  arts  and  generally  to  pro- 
mote human  welfare,  what  a  glorious  thing  wealth  would  be! 

To  educate  people  generally  to  put  the  true  value  on  wealth 
would  be  no  simple  task.  The  thoroughly  and  properly  educa- 
ted mind  may  see  clearly  that  the  greatest  happiness  lies  along 
the  line  of  plain  living  and  high  thinking  —  but  what  hope  is 
there  of  impressing  the  masses  with  this  idea.^ 

Almost  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the  cultivated  foreigner 

who  lands  in  the  United  States  is  the  prevailing  worship  of 
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wealth  that  he  finds  on  every  side.  To  a  greater  extent  here 
than  anywhere  wealth  means  power,  and  this  renders  the  fight 
for  higher  things  doubly  difficult.  The  commercial  spirit  is 
probably  more  widely  diffused  in  this  country  and  has  a  more 
controlling  influence  than  it  has  ever  attained  before.  If  it  is 
not  regulated  or  curbed  in  some  way  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whith- 
er it  may  lead  us.  It  is  not  that  the  commercial  spirit  is  not 
needed,  but  that  this  country  is  at  present  too  much  dominated 
by  it. 

The  existing  mania  for  wealth  must  be  combatted  in  some 
way.  When  it  has  gone  so  far  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Mark 
Hanna  felt  that  he  was  justified  in  calling  Mr.  Rockefeller 
"money-crazy,"  it  is  time  that  we  should  stop  and  think. 

As  long  as  a  considerable  element  of  any  nation  are  money- 
crazy,  so  long  will  there  be  embezzlement  and  other  forms  of 
fraud.  Any  man  who  puts  a  higher  value  on  wealth  than  on  vir- 
tue —  who  would  rather  be  rich  than  honest  —  will  not  hesitate 
to  defraud  his  neighbors,  if  he  thinks  he  can  do  so  without  being 
punished.  The  recent  disclosures  of  fraud  in  public  office  and 
in  various  business  concerns  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have 
in  this  country  a  pretty  large  number  of  citizens  who  have  be- 
become  monomaniacs  on  the  subject  of  money. 

This  species  of  monomania  seems  to  cause  the  subject  to  con- 
fuse wealth  with  prosperity.  From  this  point  of  view  the  man 
or  nation  possessed  of  the  greatest  wealth  is  the  most  pros- 
perous. But  what  is  "Prosperity?  '*  Martin  Luther  said  that 
the  prosperity  of  a  country  "consists  in  the  number  of  its 
cultivated  citizens,  in  its  men  of  education,  enlightenment  and 
character.**  In  somewhat  the  same  strain  William  Ellery  Chan- 
ning  declared  that  "the  great  distinction  of  a  nation  —  the  only 
one  worth  possessing,  and  which  brings  after  it  all  other  bless- 
ings—  is  the  prevalence  of  pure  principles  among  the  citizens." 

Of  the  ancient  countries,  Sparta  was  one  of  the  least  wealthy 
and  Carthage  one  of  the  richest.  One  represented  the  commer- 
cial spirit,  and  the  other,  the  spirit  that  holds  commercialism  in 
contempt.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  which  left  the  richer 
heritage  to  future  times.  Athens  in  the  very  height  of  her 
splendor,  if  compared  with  New  York,  would  seem  an  almost 
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poverty  stricken  community  But  what  a  galaxy  of  immortals  in 
art,  literature  and  philosophy  has  Athens  left  us !  And  how  many 
New  Yorkers  of  to-day  will  be  living  forces  in  history  twenty 
centuries  hence  ?  It  is  to  be  feared  that  New  York  comes  much 
nearer  being  a  modern  Carthage  than  a  modem  Athens.  The 
fact  that  some  other  spirit  than  that  of  commerce  has  prevailed 
in  Scotland  explains  her  greatness.  Dr.  Jonson  seemed  to 
enjoy  ridiculing  her  poverty  to  Boswell.  But  this  small  and 
naturally  barren  country  has  attained  a  pre-eminence  in  the 
world  of  thought  far  above  that  of  some  of  the  great  commercial 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  only  way,  it  seems,  to  prevent  the  commercial  spirit  in 
this  country  from  sweeping  everything  before  it  lies  in  the  di- 
rection of  culture.  It  is  by  higher  education  alone  that  this 
spirit  can  be  successfully  resisted.  As  culture  is  more  widely 
diffused  through  the  increase  in  extent  and  number  of  the  great 
institutions  of  learning  throughout  the  land,  there  will  go  forth 
a  constantly  increasing  number  of  young  men  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  true  wealth  consists  not  in  the  accumulation  of 
money,  but  in  the  acccumulation  of  great  ideas;  that  it  consists 
in  that  elevation  and  reach  of  thought  which  enable  a  man  to 
draw  abundantly  from  nature  and  from  the  great  minds  of  the 
past  and  present  the  highest  and  most  permanent  of  pleasures. 

The  man  of  little  culture  easily  loses  his  bearings.  It  is  per- 
fectly natural  that  a  person  of  scant  education,  but  of  unusual 
business  ability,  should  look  upon  money-getting  as  the  chief 
aim  in  life.  As  he  proceeds  towards  this  end,  however,  his  na- 
ture too  often  becomes  poorer  and  more  dwarfed,  and  he  winds 
up  his  career,  perhaps,  very  rich  in  the  world's  goods  and  yet  a 
pitiable  failure.  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  is  one  of  the  few,  who, 
after  accumulating  an  immense  fortune  by  his  own  individual 
efforts,  seems  finally  to  have  waked  up  to  the  fact  that  a  man 
who  has  devoted  himself  merely  to  the  gathering  of  great  wealth 
was  a  disgrace  to  society.  For  some  years  past  he  seems  to 
have  made  an  earnest  struggle  to  prevent  his  life  from  being  a 
failure. 

When  Mr.  Carnegie,  however,  recently  declared  his  belief  that 
poverty  "is  the  best  heritage  of  all,**  he  probably  had  in  mind 
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instances,  such  as  all  of  us  can  recall,  where  the  want  of  money 
has  proved  a  spur  to  some  vigorous  nature.  Such  a  battle  with 
poverty  does  not  generally  result  from  a  love  of  money,  but  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  and  the  struggle  is  strengthening  and  uplifting. 
The  desire  for  wealth  has,  of  course,  different  effects  on  different 
natures.  When  moderate  and  kept  within  bounds  it  is  com- 
monly an  incentive  to  honest  work,  and  in  so  far  as  it  helps  to 
overcome  sloth,  which  Edmund  Burke  pronounced  the  Master 
Vice,  it  must  be  agreed  that  it  is  not  to  be  condemned. 

A  good  many  thinkers,  realizing  that  it  is  the  need  of  money 
that  keeps  a  large  portion  of  the  civilized  world  employed,  reach 
the  conclusion  that  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  having  taken 
away  from  the  possessor  the  incentive  for  work,  must  result  in 
idleness  and  all  its  attendant  evils.  But  this  seems  to  be  rather 
an  unnecessarily  gloomy  view.  Taking  the  case  of  any  individ- 
ual and  his  descendants,  where  the  founder  of  the  family  under 
the  spur  of  poverty  has  grown  opulent,  it  suggests  the  never-end- 
ing circle  of  poverty,  industry,  wealth,  idleness,  waste,  the  con- 
sequent return  to  poverty,  and  so  on. 

This  view  seems  to  fail  to  take  into  consideration  that  there 
are  many  incentives  to  work  besides  poverty.  In  fact,  most  of 
the  best  work  that  is  done  at  all  is  the  result  of  some  other  mo- 
tive than  the  getting  of  money.  It  would  be  hard  to  call  to  mind 
any  great  man  who  has  been  controlled  or  dominated  by  the  com- 
mercial spirit.  Was  there  ever  a  great  scholar,  or  scientist,  who 
was  spurred  to  his  best  efforts  by  a  desire  for  money  ?  Wealth 
or  lack  of  wealth  is  not  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  men  of 
this  type.  If  they  are  poor,  they  deny  themselves  in  order  that 
they  may  carry  on  that  work  which  they,  think  has  been  given 
them  to  do.  If  they  are  rich,  they  nevertheless  work,  although 
they  could  be  idle,  because  they  are  animated  by  the  same  spirit 
that  urges  on  their  poverty  stricken  brothers  —  the  love  of  truth. 

It  would  be  well  if  wealth  could  be  bestowed  on  all  those  who 
are  impelled  to  work  by  some  higher  motive  than  the  love  of 
gain.  It  is  unfortunate  that  such  men  in  their  effors  to  promote 
the  general  good  should  be  hampered  by  poverty.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  always  to  be  deplored  when  wealth  falls  to  the  lot  of 
one,  who,  though  a  worker,  works  only  to  increase  his  fortune, 
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and  use  the  p>ower  that  money  gives  to  oppress  and  crush  others. 
Wealth  is  unquestionably  greatly  to  be  desired,  if  it  is  to  be  put 
to  the  proper  uses ;  and  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  education  should 
be  to  teach  what  these  uses  are. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  in  his  "Reign  of  Law'*  speaks  of  "the 
one  great  error  of  ancient  systems  of  political  philosophy  —  that 
the  natural  desire  of  men  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  an 
evil  to  be  dreaded  and  repressed."  Is  not  this  stating  the  case 
rather  too  strongly  against  the  ancients  ?  It  is  clear  enough  that 
no  effort  should  be  made  to  stamp  out  entirely  this  natural  desire, 
yet  it  is  certainly  something  to  be  dreaded  and  restrained.  The 
commercial  spirit  cries  too  constantly  to  one  of  whom  it  has  taken 
possession.  "Put  money  in  thy  purse. '  *  Those  possessed  often 
become  so  completely  subject  to  it  that  they  hear  no  other  voice. 
When  a  whole  community  becomes  possessed,  the  man  who  has 
the  power  of  accumulating  a  vast  fortune  is  absurdly  overesti- 
mated. People  in  their  adoration  of  wealth  forget  that  certain 
qualities  which  are  considered  detestable  in  social  life  —  such, 
for  example,  as  excessive  greed  and  voracity  —  are  not  infre- 
quently accountable  for  these  amazing  accumulations  of  prop- 
erty. The  most  wonderful  of  these  money-getters  are  often 
shrewd,  grasping  men,  with  consciences  that  permit  them  to 
push  their  schemes  as  far  as  the  criminal  law  allows.  We  need 
men  of  business  ability,  but  men  of  the  type  of  many  of  the 
founders  of  the  colossal  fortunes  of  to-day  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  a  blessing. 

Exiucation  should  seek  to  replace  the  worship  of  wealth  and 
the  wealthy  that  prevails  at  present  in  some  of  our  leading  bus- 
iness centres  by  an  appreciation  of  men  of  a  different  order. 
The  populace,  generally  speakng,  have  very  little  idea  of  who  are 
their  real  benefactors.  The  man  of  affairs  who  is  much  in  the 
public  eye,  is  rarely  underrated  by  them,  while  the  quiet  scholar 
seems  to  them  scarcely  deserving  of  notice,  much  less  of  honor. 
Wendell  Phillips  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  acquirements,  and 
yet  the  principal  object  of  one  of  his  best  known  lectures  was  to 
prove  the  uselessness  of  the  scholar  in  the  Republic.  Walter 
Bagehot,  in  his  "Physics  and  Politics"  (p.  186),  shows  a  much 
dearer  insight  into  the  matter.     "If  it  had  not  been  for  quiet 
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people,"  says  he,  "who  sat  still  and  studied  the  sections  of  the 
cone,  if  other  quiet  people  had  not  sat  still  and  worked  out  the 
doctrine  of  chances,  the  most  dreamy  moonshine,  as  the  purely 
practical  mind  would  consider  of  all  human  pursuits ;  if  idle  star- 
gazers  had  not  watched  long  and  carefully  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  our  modern  astronomy  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble, and  without  our  astronomy,  our  ships,  our  colonies,  our  sea- 
men, all  which  makes  modern  life  could  not  have  existed.  .  .  . 
And  nine-tenths  of  our  modem  science  is  in  this  respect  the  same ; 
it  is  the  produce  of  men  whom  their  contemporaries  thought 
dreamers,  who  were  laughed  at  for  caring  for  what  did  not  con- 
cern them,  who,  as  the  proverb  went,  'walked  into  a  well  from 
gazing  at  the  stars,'  who  were  believed  to  be  useless  if  any 
could  be  such.  And  the  conclusion  is  plain  that  if  there  had 
been  more  such  people,  if  the  world  had  not  laughed  at  those 
there  were,  if  rather  it  had  encouraged  them,  there  would 
have  been  a  great  accumulation  of  proved  science  before  there 
was.'*- 

No  state  could  expend  its  funds  in  a  better  way  than  in  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  men  of  this  character.  Of  how 
much  greater  value  to  a  country,  for  instance,  are  its  great  in- 
ventors than  the  shrewd  business  men  who  are  usually  the  im- 
mediate beneficiaries  of  the  inventions!  And  yet,  if  it  were 
proposed  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  wealth  of  a  state  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  institution  for  the  advancement  of  science,  pos- 
sibly some  of  those  who  would  cry  out  most  lustily  against  the 
hardship  of  such  tax  would  be  millionaires  whose  fortunes  could 
be  directly  traced  to  the  discoveries  of  some  great  scientist,  who, 
perhaps,  had  died  in  destitution. 

Germany  of  all  modem  nations  seems  to  have  realized  most 
fully  the  need  of  fostering  work  of  men  of  the  highest  intellect- 
ual type.  A  people,  according  to  Demosthenes,  should  be 
judged  by  the  character  of  the  men  it  crowns,  and  in  Germany 
the  finest  intellects  are  probably  accorded  a  greater  share  of 
honor  and  respect  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Men 
who  occupy  chairs  in  their  great  universities  are  not  over-bur- 
dened with  the  work  of  teaching,  but  are  allowed  time  for  origi- 
nal research.     The  immense  strides  made  by  Germany  m  every 
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direction  in  the  last  two  centuries  is  the  result  almost  entirely 
(rf  her  appreciation  of  the  value  of  higher  education.  Her  com- 
mercial interests  have  not  been  neglected.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  been  wonderfully  advanced,  but  they  have  been  kept  in  sub- 
ordination to  other  higher  interests. 

Although  in  the  United  States  the  unprecedented  accumula- 
tion of  great  fortunes  within  the  past  three  or  four  decades  has 
been  viewed  with  alarm  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  best  element 
of  the  country,  there  seems  to  have  been  recently  an  awakening 
to  the  need  of  the  spread  of  higher  education.  The  increase  in 
the  number  and  amount  of  the  gifts  made  by  wealthy  men  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  most 
encouraging.  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  of  ten  million  dollars  for  the 
establishment  of  a  great  institution  for  research  at  Washington 
seems  to  have  been  along  the  right  line. 

In  this  direction,  it  would  seem,  lies  the  chief  hope  of  this 
country.  The  average  student  of  history  is  apt  to  take  the  view 
that  after  this  nation  reaches  a  certain  point  of  affluence,  decay 
will  set  in,  and  it  will  go  the  way  of  the  great  countries  of  former 
times.  But  the  prospects  of  keeping  the  commercial  spirit  within 
proper  bounds  are  better  now  than  ever  before  in  the  world's 
history,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  possible  now  as  it  never 
was  before  to  reach  all  classes  by  education  of  the  higher  sort, — 
that  is  to  say,  the  education  that  teaches  people  to  think  wisely 
and  live  well.  There  is  certainly  a  great  need  throughout  the 
country  for  institutions  that  send  forth  men  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient knowledge  and  skill  to  enable  them  to  lead  successful  careers 
as  artisans,  agriculturists,  or  financiers.  But  there  is  a  still 
greater  need  of  institutions  that  will  give  to  the  nation  men 
whose  lives  are  to  be  consecrated  to  the  highest  intellectual  pur- 
suits, and  whose  efforts  will  result  in  the  spread  of  a  broad  cul- 
ture and  in  a  more  general  appreciation  of  the  best  work  in  liter- 
ature, art  and  philosophy. 

As  the  progress  of  the  natural  sciences  lightens  the  burden  of 
gaining  a  livelihood,  there  will  be,  of  course,  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  those  in  the  laboring  and  mechanic  classes  who  will 
have  the  leisure  to  devote  themselves  to  the  higher  studies.  If 
wc  believe  that  the  advances  of  science  will   continue  to  add 
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to  the  leisure  of  mankind  in  general,  and  that  the  spread  of 
culture  will  increase  in  people  the  desire  to  devote  this  leisure 
to  noble  purposes,  we  can  put  full  faith  in  Darwin's  prediction 
that  at  some  time  in  the  future  there  will  be  on  this  planet  a 
much  happier  and  more  nearly  perfect  race  than  we  have  at 
present. 

M.  Herndon  Moore. 

Columbia,  South  Carolina. 


\       r 


THE  HONOUR  SYSTEM  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
VIRGINIA  IN  ORIGIN  AND  USE* 

I  have  been  asked  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  Honour  System 
in  the  University  of  Virginia.  I  have  interpreted  this  request 
as  having  reference  less  to  the  historical  development  of  this 
system  than  to  its  practical  working,  and  I  have  felt  that  you 
would  care  more  to  learn  the  measure  of  success  with  which 
this  so-called  system  pursues  its  aims,  than  to  hear  the  often 
repeated  eulogies  of  those  familiar  and  universal  ideals. 

This  system  has  been  in  Virginia,  however,  so  truly  a 
growth,  so  little  a  result  of  contrivance,  that  I  should  despair  of 
making  you  fully  acquainted  with  its  merits  and  its  defects,  un- 
less I  might  briefly  sketch  the  origin  of  its  life  and  the  environ- 
ment amidst  which  it  has  matured  its  powers  and  conquered  its 
ascendancy.  I  must,  therefore,  beg  the  indulgence  of  your 
patience,  while  I  rapidly  sketch  its  beginning  and  tell  you  how 
it  was  bom  and  how  it  grew  to  man's  estate. 

Thomas  Jefferson  is  held  by  his  admirers  to  be  the  first 
American  to  conceive  clearly  and  pursue  consistently  the  true 
image  of  an  American  university.  Whether  this  claim  be  well 
or  ill  founded,  it  concerns  us  not  here  to  inquire.  One  thing  is 
certain  and  admitted:  From  the  very  birth  of  this  nation,  Jef- 
ferson was  keenly  interested  in  the  problems  of  education.  In 
1779  he  promulgated  for  Virginia  his  well-known  tripartite 
scheme  of  public  instruction,  embracing  Common  Schools, 
Grammar  Schools,  and  a  State  University.  In  1794  he  urged 
the  transfer  to  Virginia  of  the  whole  Faculty  of  the  Academy 
of  Geneva  augmented  by  the  illustrious  geometer  Lagrange, 
and  the  creation  at  one  blow  of  a  great  American  university  with- 
in the  borders  of  his  native  State.  Fifteen  years  later  he  re- 
tired from  public  life  to  enjoy  the  repose  of  his  country  home  at 
Monticello,  but  was  soon  solicited  by  his  neighbors  to  aid  them 
in  organizing  a  local  academy.     He  was  over  seventy  years  old 

*A  pai>cr  read  before  the  Association  of  Preparatory  Schools  and  Col- 
leges in  the  Southern  States  at  its  annual  meeting  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, November,  1906. 
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and  wearied  out  with  the  fierce  fightings  and  colossal  toils  of  a 
long  and  illustrious  public  career.  Yet  he  seized  this  opportun- 
ity with  all  the  alacrity  of  youth ;  magnified  the  academy  into  a 
college  and  procured  for  it  a  charter  from  the  legislature ;  raised 
an  endowment  fund ;  and  then  expanded  his  plan  into  a  scheme 
for  a  State  university;  secured  the  appointment  of  a  Commission 
to  select  the  site  and  devise  the  plans ;  formulated  the  Report  of 
the  Commission  and  drafted  the  Bill;  and  at  last,  in  1819,  aided 
by  the  devotion  and  sagacity  of  his  young  friend  and  lieutenant, 
Joseph  Cabell,  achieved  the  final  passage  of  the  statute  which 
created  the  University  of  Virginia.  The  great  statesman  loved 
this  child  of  his  old  age  with  no  common  love.  In  his  familiar 
letters  he  called  it  his  "bantling  of  forty  years'  birth  and  nurs- 
ing," and  on  his  tomb  he  ordered  that  he  be  written  down,  not 
the  Founder,  but  the  "Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia." 

In  the  report  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  Legislature 
to  fix  the  site  and  devise  the  plan  of  organization  of  the  new 
university,  a  report  drawn  by  Jefferson's  own  hand,  we  find  set 
forth  his  ideal  of  academic  discipline.  In  this  famous  passage, 
rightly  regarded  as  the  origin  and  the  axiom  of  the  Honour  Sys- 
tem, Jefferson  wrote  as  follows : 

"The  best  mode  of  government  for  youth  in  large  collections  is 
certainly  a  disideratum  not  yet  attained  by  us.  It  may  be  well 
questioned  whether /^^r  after  a  certain  age  is  a  motive  to  which 
we  should  have  ordinary  recourse.  The  human  character  is  sus- 
ceptible of  other  incitements  to  correct  conduct  more  worthy  of 
employ  and  of  better  effect.  Pride  of  character,  laudable  ambi- 
tion, and  moral  dispositions  are  innate  correctives  of  the  indis- 
cretions of  that  lively  age ;  and  when  strengthened  by  habitual 
appeal  and  exercise  have  a  happier  effect  on  future  character  than 
the  degrading  motive  of  fear.  Hardening  them  to  disgrace,  to 
corporal  punishment  and  servile  humiliations  cannot  be  the  best 
process  for  producing  erect  character.  The  affectionate  deport- 
ment between  father  and  son  offers  in  fact  the  best  example  for 
that  of  tutor  and  pupil ;  and  the  experience  and  practice  of  other 
countries  in  this  respect  may  be  worthy  of  inquiry  and  consid- 
eration with  us.  It  will  then  be  for  the  wisdom  and  discretion 
of  the  visitors  to  devise  and  perfect  a  proper  system  of  govern- 
ment, which  if  it  be  founded  in  reason  and  comity  will  be  more 
likely  to  nourish  in  the  minds  of  our  youth  the  combined  spirit  of 
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order  and  self-respect,  so  congenial  with  our  political  institutions, 
and  so  important  to  be  woven  into  the  American  character." 


Such  was  Jefferson's  ideal  of  collegiate  discipline.  We  turn 
to  his  practice  in  the  building  and  organization  of  his  new  uni- 
versity. With  a  studious  and  unvarying  regard  to  economy,  in 
the  administration  of  his  modest  funds,  he  adopted  from  the 
earliest  beginning  of  the  original  Central  College  a  novel  archi- 
tectural conception  —  the  creation  of  what  he  himself  describes 
as  an  "Academic  Village."  The  unit  was  a  professor's  resid- 
ence (including  his  school-room)  and  an  adjoining  group  of  single- 
story  dormitories  for  students.  Gradually  these  units  arranged 
themselves  into  a  connected  quadrangle.  Most  of  you  have 
seen  and  recall  the  finished  whole.  To  those  who  love  it,  Amer- 
ica offers  no  example  of  academic  architecture  so  fine  and  so  true. 
The  genius  of  antique  beauty  and  dignity  seems  to  haunt  its 
colonnades  and  throw  the  glamour  of  his  loveliness  over  the 
scholastic  life.  The  chastity  of  correct  detail,  the  repose  of 
perfect  balance,  the  harmony  of  concordant  motive  make  their 
victorious  appeal  to  every  attentive  soul.  The  gracious  variety 
of  its  facades  masks  a  symmetry  of  plan  which  yet  leaves  upon 
us  its  secret  impression  of  sincerity  and  force.  It  seems  a  fitting 
home,  not  for  turbulent  collegians  nor  bustling  housewives,  but 
for  some  guild  of  quiet  scholars  or  some  seminary  of  gentle  monks. 

Into  this  secluded  realm,  built  for  meditation  and  study,  poured 
the  young  Virginians  of  1825.  The  pavilions  were  occupied  in 
the  main  by  scholarly  young  dons,  fresh  from  the  semi-monastic 
life  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  dormitories  rapidly  filled  up 
with  youngsters  from  the  Virginian  plantations  and  cities,  bring- 
ing with  them  the  social  traditions  and  moral  ideals  of  their  Vir- 
ginian homes.  Of  mutual  knowledge,  of  mutual  sympathy,  of 
mutual  kindness  there  was  little.  Academic  life  is  in  the  main 
an  echo  of  the  home  life.  The  boys  bring  with  them  their  vices 
and  their  virtues.  The  roots  are  the  same,  the  soil  only  is  altered. 
Some  came  from  homes  of  sobriety  and  virtue,  of  religious  con- 
viction and  ascetic  living.  Young  Gessner  Harrison  and  his 
brother  declined  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Mr.  Jefferson  at 
Monticello  because  the  dinner  was  given  on  a  Sunday.     Others 
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brought  with  them  the  ancestral  vices  of  the  free-living  Virgin- 
ian planter  —  his  love  of  horses  and  sport,  of  cards  and  dice,  of 
wine  and  women.  The  professors  knew  only  the  traditions  of 
the  English  Public  Schools  and  the  English  Universities  —  then 
at  their  worst,  brutalized  by  force  and  violence,  governed  only 
by  stem  repression,  sick  for  the  reforming  zeal  and  ennobling 
life  of  Thomas  Arnold.  The  faculty  attempted  to  govern  these 
American  boys  as  they  themselves  had  been  governed  and  the 
explosion  followed  promptly.  In  the  very  plan  of  the  buildings 
Jefferson  had  made  such  government  an  anachronism.  The 
students  could  not  be  kept  in  their  rooms  or  otherwise  confined. 
Espionage  was  impossible.  Even  the  virtues  of  these  youngsters 
worked  to  overthrow  authority.  They  were  brave  and  haughty, 
proud  to  indocility,  magnificently  loyal  to  each  other,  senitive 
to  rebuke,  and  rebellious  against  punishment.  With  such  col- 
legians and  such  college  buildings  the  ancient  methods  of  col- 
legiate discipline  were  doomed  to  failure. 

Nor  had  Jefferson  stayed  his  hand  at  material  measures  calcu- 
lated to  force  his  ideal  of  academic  government  into  acceptance. 
When  his  Facutly  was  assembled  they  were  presented  with  a 
code  of  laws  framed  by  the  wise  old  Rector  and  animated  by  his 
humane  and  novel  views.  There  was  but  one  offense  for  which  a 
student  could  be  expelled ;  that  was  duelling.  There  were  two  for 
which  he  might  be  suspended  for  a  brief  period ;  they  were  "riot- 
ous, disorderly,  intemperate  or  indecent  conduct  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  university"  and  '* contumacy  under  reproof."  For 
all  other  offenses,  however  numerous,  however  gross,  however 
exasperating,  the  Faculty  could  inflict  nothing  more  than  an  ad- 
monition. It  was  expressly  ordered  that  no  student  should  be 
constrained  to  testify  either  against  himself  or  against  a  fellow- 
student.  "When  testimony  is  required  from  a  student  it  shall 
be  voluntary  and  not  on  oath,  and  the  obligation  to  give  it  shall 
be  left  to  his  own  sense  of  right."  Nor  was  the  Faculty  free  to 
control  the  details  of  his  daily  life.  "Every  student,"  read  the 
enactments,  "shall  be  free  to  attend  the  school  of  his  choice  and 
no  other  than  he  chooses."  "The  students  shall  be  free  to  diet 
themselves  in  any  of  the  hotels  of  the  university,  at  their  choice, 
or  elsewhere  other  than  in  taverns,  as  shall  suit  themselves." 
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It  was  not  many  years  before  the  professors  imported  to  launch 
the  new  university  withdrew  from  its  service.  First  Key  was 
called  back  to  England,  then  Long,  each  to  a  position  of  greater 
dignity  and  importance.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  riotous 
indocility  of  some  of  their  pupils  did  not  mask  the  pleasant 
memories  of  the  more  studious  and  of  their  honest  work.  **I  be- 
lieve, and  I  still  believe,"  wrote  Long  to  one  of  these  with 
whom  he  corresponded  regularly  down  to  the  close  of  his  dis- 
tinguished and  faithful  life,  "that  I  never  had  more  youths  of 
good  ability  under  me,  nor  youths  more  capable  of  being  made 
good  and  useful  men."  Other  withdrawals  and  changes  came 
gradually.  By  1840  the  teaching  staff  had  been  almost  entirely 
renewed.  Some  of  the  new  men  were  g^duates  of  the  univer- 
sity. All  the  Faculty  possessed  naturally,  or  had  at  least  ac- 
quired a  more  s)mipathetic  understanding  of  their  students,  a 
closer  contact  with  their  lives,  a  clearer  conception  of  the  right- 
ness  and  reasonableness  of  their  founder's  academic  code.  Great 
abilities,  unfaltering  zeal,  sound  learning,  manly  courage,  stain- 
less living,  and  lofty  thinking  conquered  for  them  an  admiring 
and  faithful  allegiance.  Where  all  were  true  and  good  and  wise 
it  might  seem  invidious  to  single  out  any  for  peculiar  praise. 
Yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  three  men  that  they  were  at 
least  among  the  foremost  in  the  great  and  noble  work  accom- 
plished by  the  united  efforts  of  all.  Those  who  admire  the 
achie\'ements  of  the  fathers  may  think  of  three  executives  of  the 
Faculty,  each  of  whom  stood  for  some  notable  advancement  of 
the  common  cause  —  of  the  martyred  Davis,  whose  sweet  charity 
married  to  unfaltering  courage  taught  the  grace  of  gentleness  in 
rebuke;  of  Edward  Courtenay,  in  whom  infinite  patience  was 
united  with  an  inflexible  and  impartial  justice;  of  Gessner  Har- 
rison, who  learned  for  himself  and  showed  to  his  colleagues  the 
art  of  governing  by  influence,  rather  than  by  authority.  To 
these  men,  more  perhaps  than  to  all  the  others,  did  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  owe  the  method  of  her  discipline  and  the  secret 
of  her  academic  life. 

At  this  auspicious  epoch  a  fourth  member  of  the  Faculty, 
Henr)'  St.  George  Tucker,  offered  to  his  collegues  in  June, 
1842,  the  following  resolution: 
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"Resolved,  That  in  all  future  written  examinations  for  dis- 
tinction or  other  honours  of  the  University  each  candidate  shall 
attach  to  the  written  answers  presented  by  him  on  such  examina- 
tion a  certificate  in  the  following  words:  'I,  A.  B.,  do  hereby 
certify  on  honour  that  I  have  derived  no  assistance  during  the 
time  of  this  examination  from  any  source  whatever,  whether  oral 
or  written  or  in  print,  in  giving  the  above  answers.*  " 

That  the  time  was  ripe  is  shown  by  the  facts  that  this  resolu- 
tion passed  without  dissent,  and  as  far  as  the  record  shows,  with- 
out debate;  that  forthwith  it  commended  itself  to  the  students, 
who  cordially  approved  the  regulation  and  took  the  enforcement 
of  it  into  their  own  hands ;  and  that  of  their  own  motion  they 
have  devised  a  simple  but  firmly  organized  procedure  for  carry- 
ing the  measure  into  effect. 

That  such  a  regulation  was  proposed  and  adopted  would  be 
proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  fraudulent  devices  had  crept 
into  the  examination  rooms  The  original  law  of  the  Faculty 
reproduced  the  practice  common  in  the  colleges  of  that  day  — 
the  practice  of  the  present  day  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and 
many  other  schools.  Every  examination  was  conducted  by  a 
committee  of  three  professors  under  the  following  rule: 

"A  majority  of  the  committee  shall  always  be  present  during 
the  examination,  and  they  shall  see  that  the  students  keep  per- 
fect silence,  do  not  leave  their  seats,  and  have  no  communication 
with  one  another  or  with  other  persons." 

School-boy  ethics  is  a  curious  branch  of  moral  philosophy  and 
one  of  its  principles  seems  to  be  that  "where  there  is  no  trust, 
deceit  is  no  crime,"  and  we  know  from  Faculty  records,  as  well 
as  from  other  sources,  that  cheating  in  examinations  was  prac- 
ticed, and  by  a  certain  class  of  sudents,  was  condoned.  One  of 
the  most  painful  and  shocking  episodes  in  my  recollection  is 
that  of  an  Alumni  Banquet  at  Virginia,  where  an  old  gentleman 
who  had  been  a  student  in  the  thirties,  was  among  the  guests  of 
honour  and  was  called  upon  to  speak.  He  was  an  old  man,  and  had 
served  his  State  nobly  and  well  in  both  peace  and  war,  and  had 
received  the  highest  honours  in  her  gift.  He  rose  and  told  as  a 
merry  jest  the  tale  of  some  petty  examination-cheatery,  which  he 
had  himself  committed  in  his  student  days.     The  crowded  room 
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was  silent  as  the  grave.  There  was  not  a  smile,  not  a  whisper. 
The  younger  alumni  looked  as  if  dumb  with  disbelief.  To  them 
the  system  under  which  they  lived  was  coeval  with  the  Uni- 
versity; the  past  had  held  no  shames.  The  old  man  took  his  seat 
and  the  toast-master,  without  comment,  called  up  the  next  speaker. 
The  examinations  are  conducted  to-day  under  Professor  Tuck- 
er's resolution  of  1842,  extended  to  preclude  by  explicit  pledge, 
the  giving,  as  well  as  the  receiving,  of  assistance.  The  commit- 
tee of  three  professors  is  still  present,  but  simply  to  ensure 
order  and  quiet,  and  to  answer  reasonable  inquiries  as  to  the 
question  paper.  The  very  appearance  of  watching  the  conduct 
of  individual  students  is  avoided.  It  is  felt  that  the  jealous  self- 
respect  of  the  student-body  furnishes  the  best  guarantee  of  hon- 
esty. Some  of  us  habitually  speak  in  a  simple  but  earnest  way 
to  the  First  Year  classes  at  one  of  the  closing  lectures  of  the 
Fall  Term  on  the  attitude  of  the  University  towards  its  students 
in  general  and  particularly  as  to  the  examinations,  and  strive  to 
impress  upon  them  by  affectionate  admonition  the  genuineness 
of  our  trust  in  them  and  the  reciprocal  duty  resting  on  them  of 
a  fastidious  rectitude  of  action.  But  these  admonitions  seem 
c\'en  to  us  almost  needless.  So  powerful  is  student  tradition 
in  these  matters  that  no  student  brings  with  him  to  the  exami- 
nation room  anything  but  a  fresh  pad  of  paper  and  a  fountain 
pen;  that  no  two  students  willingly  occupy  places  at  the  same 
desk;  that  no  student  leaves  the  room  alone  even  for  a  few  min- 
utes; that  no  student  [ever  visits  his  room  alone  during  the  ex- 
amination hours  for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  Not  only  with  the 
Faculty,  but  with  the  students  themselves,  the  prevalent  belief 
IS  that  the  examinations  are  absolutely  honest.  The  fact  that 
at  rare  intervals  some  pitiful  creature  —  usually  a  man  strange  to 
the  traditions  and  ideals  of  the  place  —  yields  to  temptation, 
cheats  and  is  detected,  adds  to  our  confidence  in  the  prevalent 
rectitude.  Where  every  man  strives  to  avoid  the  very  appear- 
ance nf  evil,  the  actions  of  such  a  student  soon  bring  him  under 
suspicion.  His  classmates,  jealous  of  the  fair  fame  of  their  class 
and  of  the  University,  observe  him  more  carefully.  We  believe 
that  such  men  arc  almost  invariably  first  suspected,  then  de- 
tected, then  expelled. 
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The  procedure  in  such  cases  is  the  same  in  all  the  depart- 
ments. Each  of  these  is  organized  into  a  Class  and  elects  a 
Class- President  and  other  officers,  who  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  advancing  the  general  interests  of  the  Class.  The  sus- 
pected student  is  at  once  reported  confidentially  to  the  President 
of  the  Class.  The  charge  and  the  evidence  are  laid  by  him  be- 
fore the  Class  officers.  If  the  evidence  appears  convincing,  the 
student  is  called  privately  before  these  officers  and  confronted 
with  his  accusers.  He  hears  the  charge,  the  evidence  is  recited 
before  him,  and  he  makes  his  explanation.  If  he  clears  himself, 
the  charge  is  at  once  dismissed  and  nothing  is  ever  heard  of  it 
by  any  outsider.  If  he  cannot  exculpate  himself,  he  is  given 
the  choice  of  private  withdrawal  from  the  Univeristy  or  a  pub- 
lic trial.  Usually  the  first  of  these  alternatives  is  elected.  If 
the  student  takes  the  second,  he  may  have  his  trial  either  be- 
fore his  Class,  or  before  the  entire  University,  and  the  jury  may 
be,  at  his  option,  composed  of  his  classmates  or  may  be  an  out- 
side board  of  impartial  referees.  The  Faculty  takes  no  part  in 
the  proceedings.  In  theory  even  the  convicted  student  has  the 
right  of  appeal  first  to  the  Faculty  and  the  President,  then  to  the 
Board.     In  practice  there  is  no  appeal. 

The  most  spectacular  of  these  trials,  and  the  last  up  to  the 
present  time,  occurred  a  few  years  ago  in  the  case  of  a  third - 
year  medical  student.  Sprung  from  an  old  Virginian  family, 
he  was  a  young  man  with  loyal  friends  among  his  intimates,  a 
member  of  ribbon  societies  and  college  organizations  of  all  sorts, 
a  toast  with  the  girls.  His  intellectual  capacity  was  not  great, 
and  he  found  himself  confronted  with  the  danger  of  failure  on 
courses  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  his  doctor's  degree.  It 
was  believed  by  his  fellow-students  that  his  breakdown  occurred 
first  during  the  previous  session.  They  became  anxious  about 
his  conduct,  but  no  positive  proofs  of  delinquency  presented 
themselves.  At  last  impunity  brought  with  it  recklessness. 
The  evidence  of  his  criminality  seemed  clear  and  the  specific 
charge  was  made  against  him.  At  first  he  left  the  University 
rather  than  face  a  formal  examination.  His  friends,  who  loved 
him  and  believed  in  his  innocence,  prevailed  upon  him  to  return 
and  face  his  accusers.     He  came  back,  but  refused  to  be  tried 
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before  a  jury  either  from  his  Class  or  from  the  University  at 
large,  asserting  the  existence  among  his  fellow-students  of  an 
invincible  prejudice  against  him.  Finally  he  agreed  to  submit 
his  case  to  a  jury  of  professors,  taken  from  the  other  depart- 
ments, he  to  select  one,  his  accusers  one,  and  the  Class  officers 
the  third.  The  trial  was  held  at  night  in  the  great  Public  Hall 
of  the  University.  Both  sides  were  represented  by  legal  coun- 
sel. The  evidence  was  given  in  full  detail  before  an  audience, 
containing  doubtless  every  student  in  the  University,  and  large 
numbers  of  the  local  alumni.  The  witnesses  were  cross-ques- 
tioned and  every  effort  was  made  to  reach  the  truth.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  marked  by  perfect  order,  by  quiet  solemnity. 
Yet  the  whole  affair  was  desperately  tragical  and  painful,  and  its 
exposures  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused  student  and  of  the  meas- 
ures taken  to  establish  his  criminality  were  alike  distressing 
and  revolting.  No  one  who  attended  this  trial  can  ever  forget 
the  spectacle,  or  ever  desire  to  have  it  renewed.  When  at  a  late 
hour  of  the  evening  the  jury  reached  their  verdict  of  condemna- 
tion, the  young  man  disappeared,  never  again  to  revisit  the  Uni- 
versity or  face  the  countenances  of  his  fellow-students. 

Fortunately  for  our  University  life,  like  trials  are  exceedingly 
rare,  and  the  offense  which  occasions  them  is,  we  believe,  pro- 
portionately uncommon.  Such  is  the  tragical  tension  of  these 
occasions,  and  so  wretched  is  the  fate  of  the  convicted  offender, 
that  numerous  occurrences  would  bring  about  some  inevitable 
disaster.  The  young  Virginian,  who  is  expelled  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  finds  upon  his  brow  the  ineffaceable  mark  of 
his  shame.  At  home  he  is  excluded  from  every  club,  shut  out 
from  every  position  of  trust,  debarred  from  every  office  of  hon- 
our. Abroad  he  finds  everywhere  the  omnipresent  Virginian, 
who  carries  with  him  through  all  the  world  the  memories  and 
tnulitions  of  his  early  home.  I  have  been  interrogated  privately 
by  the  officers  of  New  York  Clubs  as  to  the  University 
records  of  candidates  for  admission  to  their  privileges.  In  all 
my  experience  I  have  never  known  or  heard  of  a  man  who  lived 
down  the  memories  of  an  expulsion  under  the  Honour  System. 
In  discussing  it  with  Northern  teachers  I  have  found  them  often 
shocked  by  this  aspect  of  relentless  severity.     To  them  it  seems 
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savage  and  un-Christian.  They  feel  that  the  crime  of  fraud,  com- 
mitted under  stress  of  great  temptation,  sincerely  repented,  and 
honestly  repaired,  should  be  condoned.  To  the  students  of  Vir- 
ginia the  case  wears  a  different  aspect.  They  condemn  and 
punish  not  the  fraud,  but  the  lie  —  a  lie  cold-blooded,  selfish, 
and  murderous  to  the  common  good-fame.  The  offender  signs 
the  lie  deliberately.  Before  the  fault  was  committed,  he  knew 
he  must  sign  the  lie.  And  he  signs  it  not  as  an  individual, 
but  as  the  member  of  a  class,  whose  honour  is  in  his  custody ; 
as  an  alumnus  of  a  college  whose  fair  repute  is  prostituted  to 
his  selfish  ends.  To  cheat  and  lie  under  the  conditions  of  stu- 
dent life  in  Virginia  with  them  betokens  hopeless  moral  debase- 
ment. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  must  judge  what  seems  to 
the  careless  observer  the  student's  capricious  application  of  the 
Honour  System.  Men  have  been  expelled  under  it  for  publish- 
ing in  the  University  Magazine  a  stolen  article  and  offering  it 
in  competition  for  a  prize.  They  have  been  expelled  for  cheat- 
ing at  cards  with  their  fellow-students,  or  for  evading  payment  of 
just  debts  by  falsely  claiming  they  had  been  robbed.  They  have 
been  expelled  for  sexual  crimes  against  younger  students  and  for 
violent  and  insulting  behavior  to  ladies  or  others  defeneless  per- 
sons. Of  many  other  offenses  the  students  refuse  to  take  cog- 
nizance. Gambling  they  condone  as  long  as  the  game  is  fairly 
played.  Drinking  they  seem  to  consider  one  accomplishment  of 
a  gentleman,  and  drunkenness  is  simply  the  unfortunate  error  of 
an  immature  judgment.  Sexual  passion  is  common  to  man,  and 
illicit  indulgence  in  it  has  perils  and  penalties,  which  are  its 
proper  punishment.  We  cannot  change  their  code,  if  we  would, 
and  for  my  part  I  should  doubt  the  wisdom  of  a  change.  The 
student  does  not  analyze  his  convictions.  He  feels  them,  and  by 
a  true  and  just  instinct  sets  apart  from  other  human  frailties 
those  sins  which  destroy  confidence  in  the  sinner's  inward  sound- 
ness of  nature.  If  the  foundations  of  character  are  destroyed, 
then  the  toppling  superstructure  of  reputation  must  go  likewise. 

The  conditions  which  have  made  possible  the  establishment 
of  this  system  in  Virginia  and  its  successful  maintenance  are 
not  unworthy  of  our  study.    Foremost  among  them  I  put  Jeffer- 
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son's  own  convictions  and  ideals,  the  academic  statutes  framed 
by  him  for  the  government  of  the  new  university,  and  the  pecu- 
liar, though  beautiful  lay-out  of  the  buildings,  which,  whether 
by  accident  or  by  design,  forced  upon  a  reluctant  Faculty  the 
adoption  and  the  adjustment  of  the  Jeffersonian  plan.  As  far 
as  the  discipline  at  Virginia  is  concerned  those  earliest  statutes 
are  still  in  force,  consecrated  by  a  noble  tradition  and  com- 
mending themselves  to  our  present  day  by  their  genuine  human- 
ity and  their  sagacious  reserve.  The  Honour  System  in  every 
college  must  be  a  growth  rather  than  a  building,  a  part  of  the 
life  rather  than  a  part  of  the  law,  and  in  Jefferson's  sweet  and 
noble  ideal  I  find  its  true  seed. 

.  Hardly  less  essential  is  a  compact  academic  life,  where  the 
students  are  brought  into  familiar  and  gracious  contact  with 
each  other  and  with  their  teachers.  The  Romans  were  not  far 
wrong  when  they  failed  to  distinguish  between  a  stranger  and 
an  enemy.  Mutual  knowledge  brings  almost  inevitably  mutual 
understanding  and  mutual  sympathy,  and  out  of  these  grow  the 
care  for  common  interests  and  the  love  for  common  causes. 
The  life  of  an  Oxford  College  is  to-day  the  hope  of  many  for 
American  collegiate  development,  and  all  remember  how  Arnold 
re-created  Rugby  by  means  of  the  boys  who  lodged  in  his  own 
house  and  boarded  at  his  own  table  and  came  under  his  personal 
tuition.  Jefferson's  academic  village  lent  itself  most  admirably 
!'•  the  creation  of  such  an  academic  life.  The  professors  lived 
amidst  their  students  and  the  physical  nearness  of  dormitory 
an.'l  pavilion  translated  itself  into  social  courtesies  and  moral 
C'*»ntacts.  The  students  themselves  were  brought  into  natural 
and  unconstrained  intercourse  with  each  other  and  learned  to 
know  and  to  trust  each  other  and  to  live  a  common  life  with 
common  aims  and  common  ideals. 

Virginia  was  happy  also  in  the  qualities  of  her  professors. 
They  were  men  of  high  social  standards,  of  sound  scholarship, 
of  noble  aspiration.  Many  of  them  had  acquired  wide  experi- 
ence of  life  and  deep  knowledge  of  men.  More  than  one  pos- 
*e«<ied  rare  executive  powers.  But  with  it  all  and  above  all  they 
were  gentlemen  and  added  the  gracious  courtesy  of  their  caste  to 
the  force  of  robust  intelligence  and  the  energy  of  virile  natures. 
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Only  to-day  *  I  stood  with  Colonel  Mosby  before  a  pavilion  on 
West  Lawn.  "Here,"  said  he,  **lived  a  man  whom  I  rever- 
enced and  still  reverence  above  all  men.  Not  even  before  Gen- 
eral Lee  on  the  battlefield  did  I  stand  with  such  awe  and  admi- 
ration as  before  Professor  Courtenay."  It  was  the  daily  inter- 
course with  those  men  that  transformed  student-life  in  Virginia 
and  brought  the  Honour  System  to  its  birth. 

A  system  created  with  so  great  expenditure  of  moral  energy 
and  anxious  thought  is  worthy  of  preservation.  If  it  be  in  any 
college  a  vital  principle  of  action,  an  active  element  in  the  col- 
legiate life,  then  none  among  the  academic  interests  of  that 
college  should  be  held  more  sacred  or  guarded  more  sedulously. 
No  gain  of  income  or  of  prestige,  no  enlargement  of  numbers  or 
of  teaching  power,  no  relief  from  the  burden  of  discipline  or  the 
responsibilities  of  direction,  can  in  the  long  run  compensate  for 
the  destruction  or  even  the  weakening  of  the  sense  of  personal 
and  collective  honour  in  the  academic  life.  In  two  directions  the 
modem  university  is  confronted  with  serious  present  danger  to 
the  true,  that  is,  the  spiritual  elements  of  its  existence.  One  of 
these  directions  is  that  of  college  athletics,  the  other  is  that  of 
college  administration. 

Faculties  have  for  many  years  withheld  from  interference  with 
college  athletics  because  some  men  believed  and  others  hoped 
that  the  wholesome  elements  in  it  would  purify  and  sweeten  the 
rest.  We  persuaded  ourselves  that  the  filthy  scum  that  came 
to  the  top,  the  vile  odours  that  tainted  the  air,  were  but  manifesta- 
tions of  a  natural  and  healthful  fermentation  soon  to  be  com- 
pleted and  done  with  forever.  Long  observation  and  close  study 
have  proved  that  this  noisome  fermentation  was  constantly  re- 
newed by  accessions  of  corrupting  agencies  from  without ;  that 
ungovemed  athletics  was  simply  a  by-pass  from  an  outside 
sewer,  which  drained  its  poison  into  the  pure  springs  of  the  aca- 
demic life.  At  Virginia,  and  other  universities  as  well,  it  has 
been  finally  determined  that  athletics  must  be  subjected  to  Faculty 
control ;  that  its  practices  must  be  made  open  and  honest ;  that 
games  must  be  played  as  examinations  are  taken  —  on  honour; 

*  October  20, 1906. 
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and  that  unless  athletics  can  be  made  wholesome  and  clean,  then 
athletics  must  go. 

,  As  universities  grow,  as  classes  enlarge  and  multiply,  as  fac- 
ulties expand,  as  administrative  organization  becomes  more  in- 
tricate, the  maintenance  of  close  personal  relations  between  pro- 
fessors and  students  and  among  the  students  themselves,  becomes 
increasingly  difficult.  There  was  a  time  when  the  President  of 
an  American  university  would  know  personally  every  student 
upon  the  rolls.  Gessner  Harrison  made  a  special  study  of  his 
matriculation  book,  and  each  night  would  carefully  go  over  the 
names  of  the  men  roistered  during  the  day,  until  at  last  he  had 
connected  the  name  and  the  face  of  every  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  General  Lee  made  it  a  duty  to  know  per- 
aooally  every  student  in  his  University,  and  on  one  well  known 
occasicm  administered  a  stinging  rebuke  to  a  young  professor, 
who,  presuming  on  the  famed  tenacity  of  Lee*s  memory,  failed 
to  introduce  a  young  man  whom  Lee  had  forgotten.  In  our 
great  hypertrophied  American  universities,  with  their  enormous 
£iculties,  the  president  hardly  knows  his  own  professors;  the 
professors  do  not  know  the  men  in  their  own  classes ;  the  stu- 
dents do  not  know  their  own  class-mates.  The  true  academic 
life  is  stifled  and  the  virtues  of  manliness  and  honour  and  rever- 
ence and  love,  once  begotten  from  it,  perish  before  the  birth  un- 
less elsewhere  engendered.  Against  this  danger  we  know  not 
as  yet  how  to  fight.  As  the  trusts  have  stifled  initiative  in 
business;  as  the  factories  have  choked  the  life  out  of  the  indi- 
vidual producer  in  the  decorative  arts;  so  the  great  University 
may  transform  the  face  of  modem  education.  We  can  only 
cr>'  —  Absit  omen  ! 

To  think  of  the  Honour  System  as  a  mere  artifice  for  securing 
honesty  in  the  examination  room,  as  an  automatic  machine  for  re- 
placing so  many  keen-eyed  proctors,  is  to  miss  the  heart  of  the 
whole  thing.  The  college  oflficer  who  attempts  to  use  it  for  ends 
so  low,  for  purposes  so  mean,  must  not  be  surprised  if  it  breaks 
down  in  his  hands.  To  be  effectual  it  must  be  conceived  as  a 
vital  principle,  exalting  to  nobler  ends  and  purer  aims  all  the  in- 
carnations of  the  academic  life.  It  ought  to  affect  and  it  will 
affect  the  outlook  of  the  student-mind  upon  all  questions  of  con- 
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duct  and  of  duty.  He  is  brought  under  its  constraining  force  at 
an  age  when  the  sanctions  of  religious  rearing  often  begin  to 
loose  their  power;  when  the  fresh  new  world  of  freedom  and  of 
joy  allures  him  with  manifold  temptations;  when  the  nascent 
powers  of  virility  produce  in  body  and  brain  and  heart  the  riot- 
ous springtide  of  youth  and  hope.  Shall  we  account  it  a  small 
thing  if  at  this  fateful  moment  we  possess  a  discipline  which 
helps  to  keep  him  straight  and  clean ;  which  tells  him  in  accents 
he  can  but  heed  that  to  be  brave  and  loyal  and  true  is  man's 
peculiar  virtue;  which  bids  him  embrace  failure  rather  than 
stoop  to  fraud;  which  teaches  him  to  despise  an  undeserved  suc- 
cess and  contemn  an  unmerited  reward?  The  great  malady  of  our 
modem  times  is  the  adoration  of  the  winning  side.  In  the  busi- 
ness world  to  be  rich  at  whatever  cost  to  body  and  to  soul ;  in 
the  political  world  to  be  powerful,  whatever  the  price  in  sincerity 
and  faith ;  in  the  social  world  to  lead  through  whatever  sloughs 
of  ignoble  pleasure  and  brainless  folly  —  these  are  the  manias  of 
the  life  of  our  day.  In  our  own  South  we  do  not  yet  feel  their 
full  frenzy ;  but  year  by  year  and  decade  by  decade  the  poison 
works  its  way  deeper  and  deeper  into  our  veins.  Already  our 
more  affluent,  more  powerful,  more  luxurious  neighbors  of  the 
Northern  States  are  finding  the  fruits  they  battled  for  turn  to 
ashes  on  their  lips.  But  still  the  frenzied  fight  goes  on.  If  in 
the  academic  life  there  be  a  point  of  vision,  a  principle  of  sanity, 
a  rule  of  honour;  if  it  sends  out  these  young  collegians  with  souls 
tempered  to  disdain  wealth  attained  by  fraud  or  force,  and  power 
won  by  ignoble  surrenders,  and  leadership  gained  by  base  com- 
pliances, then  once  again  it  may  come  about  that  through  the 
colleges  God  has  willed  to  save  the  State. 

I  feel  assured  that  I  shall  not  need  in  concluding  this  paper  to 
apologize  for  its  personal  tone  or  its  frequent  reference  to  the  ex- 
periences of  a  single  school.  To  speak  to  you  with  force  and 
clearness  I  must  needs  speak  concerning  that  which  my  own 
eyes  have  seen,  my  own  hands  have  handled.  As  I  look  back  over 
the  thirty  years  of  my  professorship,  I  cannot  recall  that  any  one 
of  my  students  ever  answered  me  falsely  or  even  disingenuously 
as  to  his  work  or  any  other  topic;  or  tried  to  mislead  me  as  to 
his  performance;  or  met  me  on  any  ground  other  than  that  of 
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openness  and  veracity.  During  eight  years  of  service  in  the 
Chairman's  office,  when  the  discipline  of  all  the  students  of  the 
University  was  in  my  hands,  but  one  man  ever  told  me  a  lie,  and 
he  came  back  the  next  morning  and  confessed  the  truth,  although 
the  truth  ensured  his  dismissal  from  the  Univeristy.  These  ex- 
periences and  others  like  them  force  us  to  believe  in  the  Honour 
System  and  constrain  us  to  commend  it  to  others.  We  say 
frankly  that  it  will  not  stop  gambling,  or  prevent  drunkenness, 
or  establish  chastity  as  a  rule  of  college  life.  But  it  is  the  best 
friend  to  truth-telling;  to  honesty  in  word  and  deed;  to  manly 
openness  of  life  and  thought.  Of  all  disciplines,  it  is  the  best 
to  make  men. 

Nor  do  I  need  to  say  to  this  audience  that  the  University  of 
Virginia  claims  no  monopoly  of  this  system  and  asserts  no  rights 
of  prior  discovery  in  the  spirit  of  honour.  We  are,  I  fear,  sus- 
pected by  some  of  a  sort  of  arrogance  in  such  matters.  We  are 
sometimes  told  of  schools,  where  the  equivalent  of  this  system 
existed  from  the  day  when  the  first  foundation-stone  was  laid, 
and  so  told  that  we  might  well  feel  ashamed  of  our  own  difficul- 
ties. It  was  not  so  in  Virginia.  This  plant  of  Jefferson's  was 
not  native  to  our  arid  Virginian  soil.  It  was  an  exotic,  planted 
in  faith  and  love,  tended  with  carefulness,  guarded  with  prayers, 
watered  with  tears  and  at  least  once  with  blood,  coming  slowly 
to  its  maturity.  The  university  of  the  twentieth  century,  with 
all  the  accumulating  momentum  of  social  progress  may,  per- 
haps, effect  with  ease  what  has  cost  us  so  much  in  time  and 
pains.  For  ourselves  we  hold  gratefully  and  reverently  to  this 
bequest  of  the  Father  of  our  University,  and  guard  it  with  de- 
vout and  unwearying  care.  In  the  day  of  our  adversity  it  was 
our  chief  support.  In  the  time  of  our  prosperity  may  it  not  de- 
part from  us. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  parallel  might  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  work  of  reformation  done  by  Arnold  at  Rugby  and 
the  work  of  Jefferson  and  his  successors  in  Virginia.  Arnold 
was  called  to  Rugby  in  1827  and  died  there  in  June,  1842.  The 
work  at  Rugby  and  the  work  in  Virginia  were  therefore  exactly 
synchronous.  The  great  object  of  both  was  also  the  same  —  to 
secure  a  body  of    self-respecting  and    self-governing   youths. 
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The  method  and  the  secret  of  both  were  the  same ;  the  method, 
that  of  trust ;  the  secret,  that  of  exalted  personal  virtue  reaching 
down  and  lifting  up  to  its  own  plane  the  unspoiled  lives  of  in- 
genuous boys. 

The  differences  between  the  ideals  of  Arnold  and  of  Jefferson 
are  equally  striking.  The  great  Head-master  found  in  the  Sixth 
Form  of  his  school  an  engine  ready-built  for  his  work.  The 
boys  of  this  Form  possessed  already  a  traditional  power  and 
authority  over  their  school-fellows.  Thus  it  came  about  that 
Arnold  strove  to  create  out  of  his  Sixth  Form  a  governing  aris- 
tocracy of  virtue  and  scholarship.  Jefferson's  aim  was  to  build 
his  whole  university  into  a  democracy  informed  with  sweetness 
and  light.  Arnold  approached  his  task  as  a  Christian  and  a 
clergyman,  using  the  sanctions  of  religion  to  enforce  his  claims, 
and  employing  his  sermons  as  the  great  means  of  appeal  to  his 
boys.  Jefferson  was  here,  as  always,  a  deist  and  a  statesman, 
using  wise  statutes  to  direct  the  primitive  currents  of  human 
nature  into  the  channels  where  he  would  have  them  flow. 

In  all  the  details  of  Arnold's  dealings  with  his  boys  we  see 
exemplified  the  very  spirit  of  Jefferson's  conception  of  school 
government.  So  familiar  have  the  practices  and  precepts  of  a 
gentler  and  more  rational  discipline  now  become,  that  we  may 
find  Arnold's  methods  and  Arnold's  maxims  paralleled  in  a 
thousand  schools  to-day.  But  we  should  not  forget  that  it  was 
Arnold's  influence  and  the  example  of  his  success  at  Rugby 
which  reformed  Public  School  education  in  England,  and  that 
Jefferson's  lofty  conception  of  academic  life  has  with  us  in  Vir- 
ginia and  in  all  the  South  been  potent  in  producing  the  same  re- 
sults. Much  that  is  said  of  Arnold  and  by  Arnold,  reads  as  if  it 
had  fallen  from  the  lips  of  our  great  American. 

"In  the  higher  forms,"  writes  his  biographer,  Dean  Stan- 
ley, "any  attempt  at  proof  of  an  assertion  was  immediately 
checked."  "If  you  say  so,  that  is  quite  enough:  of  course  I 
believe  you! " 

Stanley  describes  in  the  same  connection,  Arnold's  practice 
"of  treating  the  boys  as  gentlemen  and  reasonable  beings;  of 
making  them  respect  themselves  by  the  mere  respect  he  shewed 
to  them,  of  shewing  that  he  appealed  and  trusted  to  their  own 
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common  sense  and  conscience ;  .  .  .  of  keeping  punishment, 
as  much  as  possible,  in  the  background,  and  by  kindness  and 
encouragement  attracting  the  good  and  noble  feelings  of  those 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal." 

As  I  b^an  this  paper  with  a  quotation  from  Jefferson,  ex- 
pounding what  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  theory  of  academic  gov- 
ernment, permit  me  to  conclude  it  in  words  from  Arnold,  giving 
OS  what  I  take  to  be  the  true  theory  of  academic  training  — 
moial  as  well  as  intellectual: 

"I  hold  fast  to  the  g^eat  truth  that  'Blessed  is  he  that  over- 
cometh. '  Amid  scenes  of  temptation  and  trial,  the  character  is 
braced  to  greater  beauty  and  firmness  than  it  ever  can  attain 
without  enduring  and  witnessing  them.  Our  work  here  would 
*be  absolutely  unendurable,  if  we  did  not  bear  in  mind  that  we 
should  look  forward  as  well  as  backward ;  if  we  did  not  remem- 
ber that  the  victory  of  fallen  man  lies,  not  in  innocence  but  in 
tried  virtue.'' 

William  M.  Thornton. 

The  Univertity  of  Virginia. 


SEVERN  TEACKLE  WALLIS 
First  Paper 

It  is  most  unusual  that  a  man  who  lived  a  long  life  as  a  lawyer 
without  holding  any  public  office,  save  for  one  term  a  position 
in  the  Lower  House  of  a  State  Legislature,  is  so  honored  by  the 
people  of  the  city  in  which  he  dwelt  that  his  bust  is  placed  in 
the  Court  House  and  his  statue  is  erected  in  the  most  conspic- 
uous public  square.  Such  a  man's  character  must  have  been 
one  to  elicit  respect  and  veneration  from  many,  for  no  high 
official  position  was  attained  by  him,  nor  was  it  possible  for 
him  to  be  a  benefactor  of  the  people  by  large  gifts.  The  regard 
felt  for  S.  Teackle  Wallis  was  due  to  what  the  man  was,  not  to 
what  he  possessed  and  the  record  of  his  acts  may  be  summed  up 
in  a  few  words.  He  practiced  law  with  eminent  success  for 
over  half  a  century,  it  is  true,  but  his  legal  fame  was  purely  a 
local  one.  He  wrote  two  books  upon  Spain,  chronicling  two 
visits  to  that  country.  He  delivered  a  number  of  addresses  on 
public  occasions  in  Baltimore.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
politics  of  the  State,  especially  in  the  fateful  years  1861  and  1875. 
Unmarried,  he  inspired  in  young  men,  who  clustered  around 
him  in  place  of  sons,  a  hatred  of  wickedness  and  a  love  of  right- 
eousness. With  a  keen  and  cultured  wit,  he  was  a  skilled  de- 
bater on  all  points  and  a  dreaded  antagonist.  Other  men  have 
had  a  longer  record  of  achievement.  The  power  of  this  man's 
life  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  positions  held,  but  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  and  by  his  great  influence  on  others. 

Severn  Teackle  Wallis  was  born,  on  September  8,  1816,  in  a 
house  on  Charles  Street,  opposite  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  and  died  in  his  residence  on 
St.  Paul  Street  (in  the  block  now  named  in  his  honor  Wallis 
Place)  early  on  the  morning  of  April  11,  1894,  in  his  seventy- 
eighth  year.  He  was  the  son  of  Philip  and  Elizabeth  Custis 
(Teackle)  Wallis.  Philip  Wallis  came  from  an  old  Kent  County 
(Md.)  family,  studied  law  but  never  practiced  it,  settled  at  Easton, 
removed  to  Baltimore  in  1816,  and  in  1837  removed  again  to  a  plan- 
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tation  near  Yazoo  City  in  Mississippi.  He  was  killed  in  1844 
in  a  steamboat  explosion.  Mrs.  Wallis's  family  had  also  been 
prominent  on  the  Eastern  shore  and  she  was  descended  from 
the  Edmondsons,  one  of  the  early  Quaker  families  of  the  prov- 
ince. There  were  four  other  sons  and  three  daughters  in  the 
household.  The  parents  were  Episcopalians  in  religion  and 
Wallis  continued  in  their  faith  throughout  his  whole  life,  attend- 
ing St.  Paul's  Church.  Teackle  Wallis,  as  he  was  always  called, 
was  educated  at  private  schools  in  Baltimore  and  then  at  St. 
Mary's  College  on  Paca  Street,  an  institution  carried  on  by 
the  Sulpician  Fathers  and  given  up  by  them,  when  the  Jesuits 
opened  Loyola  College  in  1852.  From  St.  Mary's,  Wallis  grad- 
uated in  1832  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  two  years 
later,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  from  his  Alma  Mater,  which  also  honored  him,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  seems 
to  have  received  no  other  honorary  degrees.  Entering  upon  the 
study  of  the  law  in  1832,  he  had  William  Wirt  as  his  preceptor, 
until  the  latter's  death  in  1834.  He  then  entered  the  office  of 
John  Glenn,  later  United  States  District  Judge.  In  the  month 
in  which  he  completed  his  twenty-first  year,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Baltimore  bar,  and  soon  was  fully  occupied  with  practice  in 
State  and  Federal  Courts  and  established  an  excellent  reputa- 
tion for  conscientiousness,  energy  and  ability,  and  for  the  mod- 
eration of  his  fees. 

I  met  him  once  only,  three  or  four  years  before  his  death, 
and  the  clear-cut,  fine  features  of  the  old  man  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  me.  He  was  a  very  eagle  of  a  man,  with  aquiline 
nose  and  clear,  piercing  eye  that  would  dare  to  look  full  at  the 
sun. 

He  was  first  of  all  a  lawyer  and  felt  to  the  fullest  the  grand- 
eur of  his  profession,  which  he  was  far  from  making  a  "sordid 
trade."  He  once  said  that  he  felt  that  he  had  made  a  mistake 
in  adopting  the  law  as  a  profession  and  should  have  devoted 
himself  to  literature,  but  his  devotion  to  law  was  as  great 
as  if  he  had  dreamed  of  serving  no  other  mistress.  In  an  ad- 
dress to  the  graduating  class  of  the  University  of  Maryland  Law 
School  in  1872  he  praised  the  law  and  said  that  **its  influences 
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are  as  wide  as  society.  Its  honors  and  rewards,  when  fairly 
sought  and  earned,  may  fill  the  measure  of  a  great  ambition. 
You  can  not  be  too  wise,  or  too  virtuous  for  it.  You  can  make 
all  knowledge  tributary  to  it,  and  yet  not  transcend  its  compass. 
With  the  common  midnight  oil  of  its  lamp  you  may  bum  the 
most  precious  perfumes  and  yet  not  waste  them." 

Yet  he  knew  fully  the  limitations  of  his  profession  and  how 
far  the  actual  was  before  the  ideal.  "Jurisprudence  is  a  science 
certainly.  But,  gentlemen,  I  pray  you  consider  the  distance 
between  jurisprudence  .  .  .  and  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land, as  patched  from  the  civil  law  and  supplemented  by  the 
Maryland  Code.''  He  had  no  unreasoning  veneration  of  the 
past.  Referring  to  the  fact  that  personal  property  was  de- 
spised by  the  Common  Law,  he  said,  **Such  an  opinion  was 
doubtless  reasonable  enough  in  the  days  of  King  John,  when 
a  wealthy  Hebrew  on  a  gridiron  was  their  only  banking  in- 
stitution." "Statutes  derogatory  of  the  Common  Law  must 
be  strictly  construed,  so  as  to  alter  the  law  as  little  as  possible; 
in  other  words,  that  reformatory  legislation  must  be  prevented 
as  far  as  possible  from  working  the  reform  intended."  "Great 
rivers  bring  down  many  things  which  are  not  treasures.  Men  for- 
get the  waters  turbid  with  ooze  and  slime  —  the  worthless  spoil 
of  devastated  fields  and  homesteads  ruined,  the  floating  rotten- 
ness and  waste  of  ancient  forests  and  primeval  plains  —  the  rafts 
that  cumber  the  surface  and  the  sands  and  stranded  trunks  that 
lie  in  wait  beneath  for  shipwrecks."  He  then  advised  the  young 
lawyers:  "It  becomes  you  to  recognize  the  defects  of  the  system 
in  whose  service  you  are  about  to  be  enlisted,  so  that  you  may  do 
your  part  towards  leaving  it  better  than  you  find  it."  The  ad- 
vocate's function  is  "one  of  persuasion  rather  than  of  demonstra- 
tion." He  deals  "with  arguments  concerning  truth  rather  than 
with  truths.  I  fancy  that  he  discusses  truth  best  .  .  .  who 
has  sought  after  it  most  earnestly  and  understands  it  best  him- 
self." 

The  advocate  often  discusses  new  and  speculative  questions, 
and  should  not  hesitate  to  advance  theories  he  suspects  to  be  fal- 
lacious, nor  to  address  arguments  to  the  judgment  of  others 
which  do  not  convince  his  own.     "There  might  be  some  reason 
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wby  counsel  should  be  silent  when  they  think  themselves  in  the 
wrong,  if  they  were  always  in  the  right  when  they  believed  them- 
adves  tobe  so."  The  lawyer's  business  is  to  convince  other 
people  and  not  himself. 

Lawyers  are  not  knights  errant.  Noble  men  reflect  honor 
upon,  not  borrow  from,  the  profession.  The  world  is  not  in- 
debted to  the  Bar  for  free  institutions  and  their  preservation. 
"What  the  barons  of  England  crushed  with  their  gauntleted 
hands  were  but  the  long  contrived  devices  of  lawyers  who  pan- 
dered to  oppression."  "The  annals  of  your  own  times  and  your 
own  land  are  full  of  the  sad  story  of  professional  subserviency 
and  prostitution." 

He  is  not  despairing,  however,  nor  does  he  blame  lawyers  for 
an  the  abuses  in  the  profession.  "As  long  as  we  are  willing  to 
touch  pitch,  the  community,  though  it  sneer  at  us,  will  keep  our 
hands  defiled  to  its  profit,  at  least  as  much  as  ours." 

"Learning  and  intellectual  versatility  and  power  are  the 
thews  and  sinews  of  your  calling;  integrity  of  purpose  and  of 
conduct  is  its  living.  Its  every  relation  properly  considered  in- 
volves confidence  and  implies  frankness,  fidelity  and  honor." 
A  lawyer  must  "become  grounded  in  the  principles,  which  are 
the  true  learning  of  the  law.  Simplification,  the  happy  result 
of  all  sound  analysis,  should  be  the  prime  object  of  your  labors." 
He  must  show  himself  possessed  of  self-possession,  self-control, 
clearness  of  mind  and  speech,  courtesy,  sympathy  to  clients, 
forbearance  to  lawyers,  deference  and  respect  to  the  courts. 
He  must  liberalize  his  thought — "You  shall  soon  cease  to  know 
Hercules  by  his  foot,  if  it  be  kept  cramped  and  bandaged  like  a 
Chinese  woman's."  He  must  seek  justices,  but  must  not  aban- 
don dignity  and  freedom  to  mere  money-making;  must  keep  his 
faculties  bright  and  use  common  sense.  "Although  the  scheme 
of  our  calling  has  been  framed  with  great  wisdom  for  the  at- 
uinment  of  truth  and  justice,  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  artificial 
scheme.  * ' 

In  a  valedictory  address  to  the  graduating  medical  class  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  in  1869,  he  compared  the  legal  profession 
with  that  of  medicine,  and  thus  touched  upon  the  characteristics 
of  the  former.  "Law  undoubtedly  has  more  of  the  stimulus  which 
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comes  from  personal  collision  and  triumph.  Its  contests  are 
dramatic.  Its  excitements  stir  the  blood.  Its  successes  some- 
times have  the  glow  and  flash  of  victory  in  downright  strife. 
It  has  all  that  is  animative  and  ennobling  in  the  grapple  of  mind 
with  mind,  the  rivalry  of  skill,  experience,  and  courage  wrestling 
with  courage,  experience  and  skill.  But  the  triumph  dies  almost 
with  the  struggle,  and  the  reputation  of  the  lawyer  who  has  led 
his  Bar  for  half  a  lifetime  is  as  transitory  nearly  as  the  echoes  of 
his  voice.  He  contributes  little  or  nothing  to  the  stock  of 
human  knowledge.  He  has  given  himself  to  the  study  and  ap- 
plication of  a  science  —  if  indeed  it  be  a  science  — which  as  often 
deals  with  artificial  principles  and  dogmas  as  with  great  abiding 
truths.  In  grasping  at  the  philosophy  of  jurisprudence,  he  is 
fettered  even  in  this  day  and  generation  by  precedents  of  schol- 
astic absurdity,  which  date  back  before  the  wars  of  the  Roses, 
and  by  statutes  the  very  records  of  which  were  lost  before  the 
Reformation.  The  scientific  aim  and  effort  of  his  professional 
life  is  simply  to  show  that  thus  it  is  written.  The  legacy  which 
he  is  able  to  leave  behind  him  to  society,  is  therefore,  rarely  bet- 
ter, in  his  best  estate,  than  a  tradition  of  high  faculties  fear- 
lessly and  honestly  dedicated  to  justice  and  duty.  Even  the 
triumphs  of  oratory  —  once  the  perpetual  grace  and  honor  of  the 
forum  —  can  now  rarely  come  to  him.  The  pressure  of  business 
and  the  fashion  of  the  time  have  limited  discussion  in  the  courts 
and  stripped  its  forms  almost  to  nakedness.'* 

I  have  quoted  Wallis  on  this  point  at  such  length,  because  his 
eminent  success  as  a  lawyer  makes  valuable  his  theory  of  the 
practice  of  the  law.  Of  his  practice  of  his  theories,  let  those 
speak  who  knew  him  at  the  bar. 

On  April  12  and  May  14,  1894,  after  Wallis's  death,  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society,  of  which  he  was  president,  held 
services  commemorative  of  him.  At  the  latter  meeting,  eulo- 
gistic resolves  were  offered  by  Reverdy  Johnson,  Jr.,  and  in 
seconding  them,  Judge  C.  E.  Phelps  spoke  of  the  "conscien- 
tious labor"  and  the  'Muminous  and  logical  method"  in  which 
Wallis  "unfolded  his  stores  of  learning,"  of  the  consummate 
skill  with  which  he  extorted  truth  from  the  lips  of  an  unwilling 
witness  or  marshalled  facts  in  the  order  of  demonstration"  of 
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that  "mastery  of  the  weapons  of  invective"  with  which  he  rid- 
dled and  crushed  falsehood  and  fraud,  and  of  "the  graceful  and 
commanding  eloquence"  with  which  "he  captivated  courts  and 
juries."  In  the  remarks  made  when  Wallis's  death  was  an- 
nounced to  the  United  States  District  Court,  Judge  T.  J.  Mor- 
ris spoke  of  his  profound  learning  in  admiralty  law  and  said : 
"In  every  case,  whether  g^eat  or  small;  to  every  client,  whether 
distinguished  or  humble,  he  gave  the  aid  of  his  great  abilities 
with  a  zeal  that  was  always  earnest  and  often  wonderful  and  as- 
tonishing. Notwithstanding  his  quickness  of  mind,  his  stores 
of  learning,  his  long  experience  in  the  trial  of  cases  of  every 
kind  and  his  great  gifts  of  eloquence  and  persuasion,  he  gave  to 
every  case  a  careful  preparation,  as  if  he  had  none  of  these  great 
resources  to  depend  upon." 

Colonel  Charles  Marshall,  after  bearing  testimony  to  Wallis's 
kindness  in  giving  other  lawyers  counsel  and  assistance  in  diffi- 
culties, added  that  "he  possessed  a  clear  and  powerful  mind, 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  learning  of  his  profession,  a  keen  in- 
sight into  character  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature 
which  fitted  him  to  an  eminent  degree  for  the  trial  of  causes." 

Wallis  was  early  interested  in  governmental  matters,  and  in 
his  second  volume  on  Spain  made  a  number  of  acute  observa- 
tions on  matters  of  political  science.  Thus  concerning  the  con- 
trol of  the  government  of  railways,  a  subject  of  present  interest, 
he  wrote  in  1853:  "It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  exercise  of 
a  little  more  control,  in  our  own  country,  by  government,  over 
the  immense  corporations  on  which  railway  privileges  are  con- 
ferred, would  be  exceedingly  salutary  —  conducive  at  once  to  the 
interest  and  safety  of  the  citizen  and  not  unjust  or  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  corporators.  But  the  mania  which  possesses  the 
governments  of  the  Continent  to  mingle  themselves  with  every 
public  enterprise  and  be  part  and  parcel  of  every  speculation  in 
which  two  or  three  are  gathered  together,  is  one  which  a  consti- 
tutional system  must  counteract,  if  it  would  avail  anything." 
His  sharp  vision,  showed  him  how  civilization  advanced  through 
dark  and  uncertain  ways  and  he  knew  the  value  of  the  observance 
of  law  and  order  that  the  State  might  progress.  "The  organi- 
zation of  standing  armies  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  step  for- 
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ward  in  the  civilization  of  Europe.  Not  that  there  is  anything 
particularly  humanizing  in  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons,  of  them- 
selves or  as  an  institution ;  but  that,  as  men,  since  the  days  of 
Cain,  have  had  a  proneness  to  slay  their  brethren,  it  was  a  wise 
and  happy  thought  to  intrust  the  indulgence  of  that  human 
weakness  to  a  representative  class,  educated,  equipped,  and  paid 
for  the  purpose,  and  to  leave  the  rest  of  society,  leisure  and  op- 
portunity for  more  profitable  labor  and  gentler  entertainment." 

From  the  first,  Wallis  realized  the  difficulty  of  reforming  the 
Civil  Service:  **It  is  not  easy  to  persuade  the  public,  anywhere, 
that  a  system  can  be  economical,  which  involves  the  increase  of 
salaries.  Every  one  can  perceive  the  difference  between  a  smaller 
and  a  larger  sum  of  money ;  it  is  not  every  one  who  will  appre- 
ciate the  infinitely  larger  difference  between  the  services  of 
an  efficient  and  honest  officer  and  those  of  one  who  is  willing  to 
work  at  any  price,  for  the  sake  of  bread  and  of  profiting  by  con- 
tingencies. There  are  always  so  many  persons  ready  to  serve 
the  State  cheaply,  who  have  never  been  under  an  inquisition  as 
idiots  or  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  crime  and  who,  therefore, 
in  intendment  of  law  are  sensible  and  honest,  that  it  is  quite 
useless  to  assert  that  good  men  will  not  accept  office  at  low  rates 
of  compensation."  "To  live  by  their  salaries  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion —  they  must  of  course  live  from  their  offices." 

He  was  always  ranging  himself  on  the  side  of  reform  and 
wrote:  "A  genius  for  intrigue  is  no  doubt  an  excellent  item  of 
capital  for  a  politician;  charlatanism,  too,  has  frequently  its 
miraculous  uses;  and  a  fortunate  hit  or  a  happy  accident  will 
often  achieve,  in  a  moment,  what  a  lifetime  of  merit  and  toil 
will  end  in  vain  search  of.  In  the  main,  nevertheless  —  though 
the  notion  may  seem  a  strange  one  —  the  surest  method  of  at- 
taining station  is  to  be,  in  some  sort,  fit  for  it.  Half  the  pains 
men  sometimes  take  to  pass  themselves  off  for  what  they  are  not, 
would  suffice,  in  many  instances,  to  make  them  what  they  ought 
not  to  be.  It  must,  upon  the  whole,  be  a  more  costly  and  labo- 
rious process  to  win  by  cheating  than  to  lose  with  unsoiled 
hands." 

In  early  life  Wallis  was  a  Whig,  and  was  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate of  that  party  for  the  legislature  in   1847  and  for  State's 
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Attorney  in  1851,  in  the  latter  year  being  defeated  by  C.  J.  M. 
Gwinn.  When  that  party  broke  up,  he  became  a  Democrat, 
about  1853,  and  as  such  was  tendered  by  President  Buchanan,  in 

1857,  the  position  of  United  States  District  Attorney,  which  he 
declined.  Baltimore  had  at  the  time  an  unenviable  reputation 
for  lawlessness.  Its  nickname  was  "mobtown"  and  the  conflicts 
between  the  lower  classes  of  Know  Nothings  and  Democrats 
justified  the  name.     The  Know  Nothings  were  in  power  in 

1858,  and  had  gained  that  power  in  large  part  through  force  and 
intimidation  at  elections.  In  1858,  Wallis,  for  the  first  time, 
took  a  prominent  part  in  politics,  writing  a  Reform  Address  to 
the  citizens  of  Baltimore,  and  in  the  following  years  became  a 
brilliant  contributor  to  the  Exchange  newspaper.  The  agita- 
tion thus  begun  led  to  the  legislature's  unseating  the  Know 
Nothing  delegates  returned  as  elected  from  Baltimore  in  1859, 
and  to  the  passage  of  a  new  election  law  and  a  police  law  which 
took  the  control  of  the  police  from  the  municipal  officers  and 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  State  Commissioners.  Mr. 
Wallis  spent  much  time  during  the  session  at  Annapolis,  and 
drafted  both  of  these  bills,  though  he  was  not  responsible  for  a 
disgraceful  sentence  in  the  latter  one,  added  in  the  legislature, 
that  **no  black  Republican  nor  believer  in  the  Helper  Book" 
should  be  a  policeman.  When  the  city  fought  the  constitu- 
tv»nality  of  the  police  law,  Wallis  successfully  defended,  it  with- 

ut  remuneration,  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  enunciated  the 
doctrine  that  the  charter  and  property  of  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion arc  absolutely  within  the  control  of  the  State.  In  i860, 
Wallis  voted  for  Breckenridge  and  in  1861  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  agitation  in  connection  with  the  secession  of  the 
S*>uthem  States  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  National  gov- 
ernment, though  he  did  not  advocate  secession  for  Maryland. 
When  South  Carolina  seceded  and  was  followed  in  her  act  by 
^Ah*ix  Southern  States,  a  momentous  decision  had  to  be  made  by 
the  citizens  of  Maryland.  Men's  opinions  changed  quickly  in  a 
tew  weeks,  according  to  the  logic  of  events,  and  a  Southerner, 
who  pleaded  against  secession  became  Vice-President  of  the 
Confederacy,  while  a  Northerner,  who  said  at  first,  **let  the  err- 
ing sister  go,"  became  an  ardent  advocate  of  coercion.     For  the 
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men  of  Border  States  the  question  was  a  doubly  difficult  one, 
as  whichever  way  they  decided  they  were  almost  sure  to  find 
friends  and  relatives  arrayed  against  them.  In  Maryland, 
Thomas  Holliday  Hicks  was  Governor,  a  Know  Nothing,  and  a 
well-meaning  Union  man  but  without  much  firmness.  A  large 
party  in  the  State,  including  most  of  the  sympathizers  with  the 
South  urged  him  to  call  the  Legislature  together.  Hicks  refused. 
The  refusal  caused  Wallis  to  attack  Hicks  bitterly  in  a  speech  on 
February  i,  1861,  at  the  Maryland  Institute  Meeting  '4n  favor 
of  restoring  the  Constitutional  Union  of  the  States."  He  said, 
''I  was  taught  from  my  childhood  to  love  and  cherish  the  Union, 
and  there  is  not  a  reflection  or  conviction  of  my  manhood  that 
has  not  warmed  and  strengthened  my  devotion  to  it  and  height- 
ened my  zeal  for  its  perpetuation."  But  he  attacked  Hicks  for 
naming  such  Union  men  as  Johnson  and  Bradford  as  Commis- 
sioners to  the  Peace  Congress  and  for  not  summoning  the  Legis- 
lature, and  denounced  Hick's  vacillation.  The  proper  mode  of 
giving  utterance  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people  was  through  a 
convention  which  the  Legislature  shall  call.  If  the  Governor 
persists  in  refusing  to  give  the  people  that  legitimate  and  con- 
stitutional opportunity  of  being  heard,  the  responsibility  is  on 
his  head  and  the  people  must  do  the  next  best  thing  they  can, 
by  calling  a  convention  themselves. 

Six  states  have  gone  out — '*God  knows  that  their  departure 
from  this  Union  has  given  me  only  anguish.  ...  I  feel  as  if 
every  true-hearted  man  should  bow  to  such  a  dispensation  —  in- 
evitable as  it  might  be  —  in  the  spirit  with  which  he  would  fol- 
low his  mother  to  the  grave."  Hicks  says,  **Cling  to  the 
Union."  Maryland  entered  a  great  Republic  in  which  she  was 
a  "Central  State,  the  tendrils  of  her  prosperity  fastening,  upon 
every  side,  to  the  confederated  communities  around  her.  You 
break  that  confederacy  in  the  midst,  leaving  her  a  border  prov- 
ince with  a  foreign  nation  and  perhaps  an  enemy  beside  her,  and 
you  tell  her  to  cling  to  the  Union  still."  The  South  is  out. 
Border  States  will  soon  follow.  To  tell  Maryland  to  "cling  to 
the  Union,  then,  is  to  bid  her  to  cling  to  the  North,  and  clinging 
to  the  North  means  clinging  to  the  Republican  party.  And  this 
when  she  knows  that  if  the  line  be  drawn  on  the  Slave  border. 
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the  right  is  on  the  one  side  and  the  wrong  is  on  the  other,  and 
the  Republican  party  is  the  champoin  of  the  wrong." 

The  idea  of  coercing  a  State  or  its  people,  when  "that  State  in 
its  corporate  capacity  has  declared  itself  out  of  the  Union,  has 
no  color  or  support  whatever  from  the  Federal  Constitution." 
''Speaking  as  a  lawyer,  I  cannot  realize  what  gentlemen  mean 
when  they  talk  with  sober  seriousness  about  hanging  and  shoot- 
ing men  back  into  brotherhood  and  union  with  us.  The  Union 
is  a  great  blessing  and  a  glorious  privilege,  but  there  is  no  law 
of  God  or  man  which  will  uphold  the  doctrine  of  cementing  it 
with  blood."  If  we  are  to  go  to  the  North,  let  the  majority  so 
rule;  if  we  are  to  be  spared  that  journey,  let  us  know  it. 

Events  pressed  rapidly  on  the  heels  of  one  another.  Hicks 
still  refused  to  call  together  the  legislature.  Lincoln  was  inau- 
gurated on  March  4,  Fort  Sumter  fell  on  April  15,  Lincoln's  call 
for  troops  followed  immediately,  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  passed 
through  Baltimore  on  April  19.  The  bridges  connecting  Balti- 
more and  the  North  were  burned  forthwith.  Wallis  had  addressed 
a  mass-meeting  in  Monument  Square  on  April  9,  and  assured 
his  hearers  that  his  heart  was  with  the  South  and  that  he  was 
willing  to  join  in  the  defence  of  Baltimore  against  the  Federal 
tro^ips.  He  hoped  the  blood  of  the  citizens  shed  by  an  invading 
foe  would  obliterate  all  party  differences  and  seal  the  covenant 
of  brotherhood  among  the  people.  Then,  at  last,  Hicks  called 
the  legislature  together  at  Frederick,  as  Baltimore  was  disturbed 
and  Annapolis  was  occupied  by  Federal  troops.  The  western 
part  of  the  State  was  strongly  Union  in  sentiment,  and  undoubt- 
edly the  selection  of  the  place  of  meeting  aided  the  Union  party. 
Baltimore  was  in  control  of  Southern  sympathizers  and,  at  a 
special  election  held  on  April  24  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  House 
of  Delegates  caused  by  the  unseating  of  the  city  delegation, 
onlv  one  ticket  received  votes.  On  this  ticket  was  Wallis's 
name,  and  he  was  sworn  in  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

On  the  26th  he  was  at  once  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Relations,  whose  function  was  extremely  im- 
p*')rtant.  On  May  2,  he  prepared  a  report  of  that  committee  in 
resprmse  to  a  communication  from  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore  asking 
for  the  restoration  of  railroad  communication.     The  committer 
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recommended  that  R.  M.  McLane,  Otho  Scott,  and  Wm.  J.  Ross 
be  appointed  commissioners  to  confer  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  Washington  and  that  nothing  be  done  in  regard  to  Balti- 
more's request  until  a  modus  vivendi  be  established  with  that  gov- 
ernment. "The  channel  of  intercourse  with  the  Northern  States 
cannot  be  effectively  reestablished  without  a  guaranty,  from 
some  quarter,  of  the  safety  and  peace  of  Maryland.  "Your 
committee  are  not  able  to  perceive  how  this  result  can  be  at- 
tained without  some  communication  with  the  Federal  authori- 
ties at  Washington.**  The  Washington  Branch  of  the  B.  &  O. 
Railroad  had  been  seized  and  forts  built.  Maryland  seemed  to 
Wallis  to  be  treated  as  a  conquered  province. 

On  May  9,  Wallis  presented  a  report  filled  with  the  bitterest 
and  most  heated  invective  against  the  course  of  Lincoln's  admin- 
istration. Lincoln's  proclamation  was  regarded  as  a  declaration 
of  war  against  the  Southern  Confederacy — **as  a  deliberate  sum- 
mons to  the  people  of  the  two  sections,  into  which  his  party  and 
its  principles  had  so  hopelessly  divided  the  land,  to  shed  each 
other's  blood  in  wantonness  and  hate.  A  scheme  so  full  of  wick- 
edness —  so  utterly  subversive  of  every  principle  upon  which  our 
government  was  founded,  and  so  sure  to  involve  the  destruction 
of  that  government,  let  the  fortune  of  war  be  what  it  might — could 
not  but  excite  almost  to  frenzy  every  feeling  of  those  who  sym- 
thized  with  the  people  against  whom  it  was  fulminated.  .  .  . 
The  Confederate  Government  and  that  of  the  United  States 
were,  in  fine,  belligerents  engaged  in  actual,  though  undeclared, 
war  with  all  the  rights  and  responsibilities  which  it  gives  and  de- 
tails." The  coercive  policy  of  the  administration  was  a  "breach 
of  the  rights  of  Marylanders  and  not  less  than  an  unlawful  aggres- 
sion upon  the  rights  of  the  Southern  people.  .  .  .  The  peo- 
ple of  Maryland  were  summoned  to  take  part  as  soldiers  in  the 
strife  and,  as  citizens  they  were  asked  to  contribute  their  means 
to  its  prosecution  and  were  asked  to  bear  their  share  of  its  un- 
constitutional burdens." 

Whether  Maryland  troops  were  needed  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  the  South,  "the  Committee  would  be  pained  to  be- 
lieve it  possible  that  a  single  citizen  of  the  State  could  be  forced 
or  persuaded  to  take  part  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  slaughter 
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and  subjugation  of  our  Southern  brethren  and  the  overthrow  of 
Constitutional  Government  by  usurpation  and  brute  force."  If 
the  Government  desires  to  put  an  end  to  all  doubts  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  Capital,  it  can  do  so,  at  a  word,  by  putting  an  end 
to  its  0¥m  purposes  of  coercing  the  South.  Lincoln  summoned 
men  to  a  "war  of  propagandism  and  of  sectional  aggression  and 
domination.  It  was  a  war  in  which  the  dominant  section  had 
seized  upon  the  name  and  flag,  and  resources  and  powers  of  the 
General  Government  and  was  abusing  them  for  its  own  ends  and 
for  the  permanent  establishment  of  its  dominion  over  the  other 
section.  It  was  a  war  to  the  unholy  purposes  of  which  the  sa- 
cred associations  and  memories  of  the  Union  were  prostituted 
and  in  which  its  honored  name  was  taken  in  vain." 

Hicks  was  blamed  for  temporizing.  The  President's  special 
war  powers  were  denied.  Wallis  also  denied  that  the  President 
may  add  to  the  army  and  navy.  Maryland  was  under  military 
rule.  Hicks  counsels  peace  and  neutrality.  This  is  hopeless. 
The  only  possible  attitude  is  "peaceful  submission."  When 
the  legislature  met,  it  was  thought  proper  to  call  a  sovereign 
convention,  now  there  was  an  almost  unanimous  feeling  against 
it  through  Lincoln's  acts.  The  convention  should  be  postponed 
"to  a  period  when  the  Federal  ban  shall  be  no  longer  upon  us." 
No  election  law  now  could  be  free :  therefore  no  recommenda- 
tion was  made  for  arming  and  organizing  military  defenses. 
Wallis  advised  adjourning  to  a  fixed  date.  Resolves  are 
added  stating  that  Maryland  is  loyal  to  the  United  States;  that 
the  war  waged  by  the  United  States  on  the  Confederate  States 
is  unconstitutional  and  Maryland  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
but  will  seek  peace  and  recognition  of  the  Confederacy ;  express- 
ing sympathy  with  the  South ;  protesting  against  Federal  inter- 
ference in  Maryland  yet  urging  it  to  submit.  Wallis  was  not 
at  that  time  an  advocate  of  the  passage  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  an  ordinance  of  secession  and  when  a  petition  was  submitted 
from  certain  Prince  George's  County  citizens  asking  that  this 
be  done,  he  had  his  committee  report  that  the  Assembly  had  no 
power  to  pass  such  an  ordinance. 

On  May  13,  he  reported  unfavorably  on  a  proposition  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senate  to  have  commissioners  sent  to  Washing- 
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ton,  Montgomery,  Richmond  and  Harrisburg.  He  felt  there  was 
no  use  in  sending  them  to  Virginia,  nor  to  Pennsylvania,  which 
State  shows  "animosity"  with  great  "intensity  of  rancor" 
against  the  whole  South  and  especially  against  Maryland.  There 
was  also  no  use  to  send  a  commissioner  to  Montgomery,  as  the 
Confederate  States  cannot  stop  arming,  unless  the  United  States 
cease.  The  United  States  have  flouted  the  previous  commis- 
sioners, so  that  it  was  useless  to  send  to  Washington.  On  May 
14,  the  Assembly  adjourned  until  June  4,  and  on  the  day  of  ad- 
journment, Ross  Winans  was  arrested  by  the  Federal  authori- 
ties. Shortly  afterwards,  John  Merryman  was  taken  to  Fort 
McHenry,  and  General  Cadwallader  under  orders  from  Washing- 
ton, refused  to  recognize  Taney's  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  After 
the  Assembly  reassembled,  Wallis  drafted  a  report,  which  was 
submitted  on  June  i,  upon  the  Governor's  message.  In  this  re- 
port he  attacked  the  arrests  and  Hicks' s  conduct  and  recom- 
mended a  demand  upon  the  Governor  for  documents. 

On  June  27,  Kane,  the  marshal  of  the  Baltimore  police  force, 
was  arrested  by  the  military  authorities  and,  four  days  later,  the 
police  board  met  like  treatment.  A  strong  memorial  against 
this  arrest  was  prepared  in  July  by  Wallis  and  sent  to  Congress, 
but  met  with  no  favor  there.  In  August,  he  wrote  a  report  of  a 
joint  committee  of  the  two  houses  on  a  memorial  from  the  police 
commissioners.  This  report  was  adopted,  and  of  it  he  wrote  on 
May  24,  1863:  "If  my  participation  in  the  events  of  those  times 
should  be  the  subject  hereafter  of  remembrance  or  consideration, 
I  am  willing  that  my  reputation  for  personal  and  political  recti- 
tude and  for  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  my  State  and  the  Union 
shall  depend  upon  the  judgment  which  may  be  passed  on  this 
report."  In  August  the  Assembly  adjourned  to  reconvene  on 
September  17.  Rumors  spread  that  when  it  came  together  it 
would  pass  an  ordinance  of  secession.  The  report  was  widely 
believed  and  led  the  Federal  authorities  to  act  at  once.  On  the 
night  of  September  12,  soldiers  seized  Wallis  at  his  house,  as 
well  as  the  other  Baltimore  members  of  the  Legislature,  George 
William  Brown,  the  Mayor,  and  Henry  May,  who  represented 
one  of  the  city  districts  in  the  Federal  House  of  Representa- 
tives, having  been  elected  over  Henry  Winter  Davis  in  the 
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spring.  They  were  carried  at  once  to  Fort  McHenry  and  thence 
on  the  next  day  to  Fort  Monroe.  The  arrest  seems  to  have  been 
ill-timed  and  unnecessary.  Either  it  should  have  come  in  the 
spring,  or  after  some  later  overt  act  of  partisanship  with  the 
South. 

Wallis,  at  any  rate  was  not  planning  any  overt  act  of  secession 
at  the  time  of  his  capture.  On  August  12,  he  had  written  to  his 
friend  William  H.  Drayton,  of  Philadelphia:  "I  am,  as  I  have 
said,  the  advocate  of  no  policy  of  violence  or  revolution  on  the 
part  of  Maryland.  She  must  submit  to  a  fate  she  cannot  mold 
and  must  practice  the  most  difficult  of  virtues  —  endurance  and 
forbearance.  Such,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  the  policy  of  all  our 
leading  men,  and  I  am  gratified  at  having  much  to  do  with  shap- 
ing it."  This  testimony  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  the 
great  lawyer,  William  Schley,  a  Union  man,  who  wrote  Seward 
in  Wallis's  behalf  on  November  4.  While  Schley  knew  that 
many  Marylanders  sympathized  strongly  with  the  South,  he 
stated  that  ''I  have  always  believed  that  the  great  body  of  our 
people  are  loyal  in  their  feelings  and  that  there  never  was  a  mo- 
ment when  Maryland  could  have  been  forced  into  secession,  even 
if  the  General  Government  had  not  interfered."  The  testimony 
of  such  a  man  is  valuable  as  to  his  report  of  conversations  he  had 
held  with  Wallis  concerning  the  action  of  Maryland  on  the  sub- 
ject of  secession.  On  April  25,  Wallis  told  Schley  he  thought 
the  Legislature  had  no  right  to  commit  Maryland  on  this  ques- 
tion. On  August  31,  Schley  returned  from  Allegany  County, 
where  he  spent  a  month's  vacation,  and  found  alarm  because  of 
Wallis*s  supposed  deep  laid  scheme  to  secede.  Schley  did  not 
concur  in  these  apprehensions.  On  September  i,  Sunday, 
Schley  met  Wallis  on  the  street  and  told  him  of  the  rumors  and 
of  Schley's  reply  to  them.  Schley  added  with  emphasis  that  he 
would  resist  any  such  plan  vigorously  and  would  call  on  Wallis 
to-morrow.  Wallis  replied  blandly  that  Schley  **had  done  him 
simple  justice,  that  he  had  no  knowledge  nor  information  that 
any  such  movement  was  in  contemplation  and  that  he  had  not 
previously  heard  of  the  suspicion,  and  that  if  any  such  move- 
ment was  attempted,  he  would  certainly  oppose  it  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power."     On  Monday,  Schley  called  on  Wallis  and  had  a 
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full,  frank  and  friendly  conversation,  in  which  Wallis  concurred 
with  Schley  in  the  propriety  of  an  early  adjournment,  so  that 
Schley  was  convinced  that,  if  the  Legislature  had  met,  he  would 
have  urged  this.  Yet  Wallis,  doubtless  because  of  his  vigorous 
reports  as  Chairman  of  Federal  Relations,  was  regarded  as  the 
forefront  of  the  movement  to  take  Maryland  out  of  the  Union. 
On  August  6,  the  New  York  Tribune  contained  an  article  stating 
that  Jefferson  Davis  received  a  daily  letter  from  Wallis  and  that 
Davis  advised  Wallis  not  yet  to  attempt  a  rising.  Wallis  wrote 
the  paper  at  once,  denying  that  he  knew  or  ever  had  communi- 
cated with  Davis,  but  the  report  showed  clearly  what  people 
thought  of  him. 

In  his  defense,  his  law  partner,  John  H.  Thomas,  said  in  a 
letter  to  Seward,  on  November  4:  **My  own  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Wallis's  most  secret  thoughts  justifies  me  in  saying  that  he  had 
not  only  done  nothing  but  had  no  purpose  which,  if  known  to 
you,  would  have  induced  you  to  order  his  arrest."  On  the 
records  of  the  Department  of  State  the  following  entry  is  found 
with  reference  to  the  cause  of  Wallis's  arrest:  ** Wallis  was  a 
member  of  the  Maryland  Legislature  and  was  publicly  esteemed 
as  the  leader  of  the  band  of  conspirators,  who  were  known  to  be 
plotting  to  pass  an  act  of  secession.  He  was  arrested  by  order 
of  the  War  Department  on  or  about  the  12th  day  of  September, 
1 861,  and  confined  successively  in  Forts  McHenry,  Monroe, 
Lafayette  and  Warren.  Wallis  openly  advocated  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  rebel  government,  and  his  correspondence  and  manu- 
script were  full  of  arguments  in  their  justification.  His  arrest 
was  a  measure  of  precaution  to  preserve  the  public  peace  and  to 
prevent  the  consummation  of  the  treasonable  purposes  enter- 
tained by  the  conspirators  in  the  Legislature. 

In  October  and  November,  W.  L.  Marshall,  Reverdy  Johnson, 
Jr.,  and  John  H.  Thomas  petitioned  Seward  for  Wallis's  release, 
or  for  an  investigation  of  the  charges  against  him,  and  later.  Dr. 
Christopher  Johnston  and  Wm.  H.  Drayton  asked  for  his  release 
on  the  ground  of  his  health,  the  latter  speaking  of  him  as  a  "man 
of  feeblest  constitution,  having  scarcely  known  a  well  moment 
for  the  past  twenty  years."  A  fellow  prisoner,  Lawrence  Sang- 
ster,  wrote  of  Wallis's  reading  poetry  to  the  others  during  the 
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early  days  of  the  imprisonment,  and  Charles  Key  Howard,  an- 
other fellow  prisoner,  told  of  his  writing  protests  against  the  in- 
conveniences which  the  prisoners  suffered.  Wallis  refused  to 
give  a  parole  or  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  but  demanded  a  trial 
and  conviction  of  crime  or  an  unconditional  release. 

From  Fort  Monroe,  about  October  i,  the  captives  were  taken 
to  Fort  Lafayette  in  New  York  Harbor  and  thence,  in  Novem- 
ber, they  were  removed  to  Fort  Warren  in  Boston  Harbor  where 
they  were  detained  a  year  without  trial  under  the  humane  ward- 
enshipof  Colonel  Dimick.  On  February  15, 1862,  the  prisoners 
were  transferred  from  the  custody  of  the  State  Department  to 
that  of  War.  After  the  expiration  of  a  year,  and  the  persistent 
refusal  of  the  prisoners  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  or  to  give 
any  parole,  they  were  all  released  unconditionally.  Wallis's 
spirit  chafed  under  a  treatment  which  seemed  to  him  character- 
ized by  intolerable  wrong  and  injustice.  This  he  showed  clearly 
in  a  letter  he  addressed  to  John  Sherman  on  December  12,  1862, 
in  which  he  refuted  in  admirable  temper  a  speech  of  Sherman  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  Sherman  replied  in  a  public  letter, 
to  which  Wallis  replied  on  January  3,  1863,  in  a  long  letter  of 
great  bitterness  and  excessive  vituperation,  descending  to  un- 
necessary personalities. 

In  an  address  on  Lee,  delivered  when  the  war  had  been  over 
for  ten  years  and  time  had  come  for  a  just  and  well  considered 
review  of  the  j>osition  of  the  States  which  had  seceded,  and 
of  the  great  leader  of  whom  he  spoke,  he  said  the  use  of  the 
terms  "rebels  and  traitors"  stood  in  the  way  **of  that  per- 
fect reconciliation  and  mutual  trust  which  will  never  come, 
until  justice  shall  be  frankly  done  by  the  victors  to  the  van- 
quished. The  men  who  fought  in  the  same  cause  with  Lee, 
and  all  whose  hearts  were  with  them,  are  bound  in  honor  to 
abide  by  the  arbitrament  they  sought.  They  are  bound  to  ac- 
cept defeat  and  its  legitimate  consequences  in  as  good  faith  as 
they  would  have  accepted  victory.  They  are  bound  to  obey  the 
laws  and  support  the  constitution;  to  fulfill,  to  the  letter,  every 
duty  of  citizenship,  and  answer  freely  every  call  of  pathetic  obli- 
gation. But  they  are  not  bound  to  defile  the  ashes  of  their  dead, 
or  to  submit,   in  silence,   to  injustice  or  dishonor.     They  may 
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have  been  wrong.  That  is  fair  matter  of  opinion  and  posterity 
will  judge  them.  They  may  have  been  unwise.  There  is  no 
absolute  criterion  on  earth  of  what  is  wise ;  and  none  of  us  have 
reason  to  think,  like  the  friends  of  holy  Job,  that  we  are  the  peo- 
ple and  that  wisdom  shall  die  with  us.  But  the  people  of  the 
South  are  entitled  to  stand  before  mankind  as  a  people,  who  be- 
lieving they  were  right  in  acting  with  what  wisdom  they  knew, 
set  hope  and  existence  on  the  die. ' '  In  the  same  address,  Wallis 
further  said:  "Believing  that  a  separate  government  was  his 
(Southern  man's)  plain  right,  when  he  might  choose  to  have  it, 
he  may  not  quarrel  with  the  opposite  convictions  of  his  country- 
men who  thought,  and  with  sincerity  as  deep  as  his,  that  the 
Union  was  a  priceless  right  of  theirs  and  were,  therefore,  ready 
to  immolate  him  for  it  as  well  as  sacrifice  themselves.  But  he 
has  the  right  to  ask  that  the  honesty  of  his  convictions,  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  patriotism,  the  good  faith  of  his  sacrifices  shall  not 
be  doubted  or  denied  any  more  than  theirs."  The  difiEerences 
"were  the  expression  of  political  principles,  concerning  which 
parties  and  sections  had  been  long  divided,  and  which  separated 
the  best  and  wisest  of  the  land  long  before  their  antagonism 
was  startled  into  strife.  One  side  may  have  been  right  and  the 
other  wrong,  or  there  may  have  been  right  and  wrong  with  both 
—  but  neither  could  question,  with  truth,  the  sincerity  of  the 
other ;  and  only  fanaticism  and  folly  on  either  side  can  deny  it 
to  the  other  now." 

Bernard  C.  Steiner. 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  Baltimore. 


IBSEN 

In  that  old-fashioned  and  well-nigh  obsolete  book,  the  Bible, 
wc  find  these  words :  "By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them ; " — 
and  of  no  one  is  this  more  true  than  of  Ibsen.  The  man  and  the 
work  are  one;  to  understand  the  one,  you  must  know  the  other. 

It  may  lend  a  little  clearness  to  see  how  an  author  has  been 
approached.  First,  the  floating  talk  of  Ibsen;  the  sort  that  Mr. 
Shaw  collects  for  us  in  the  "Quintessence  of  Ibsenism" — not- 
ably/'Candid  foulness,"  "An  Egotist  and  a  bungler,"  "A  crazy 
fanatic," — and  so  on.  Next,  the  seeing  of  "Ghosts"  extremely 
well  done.  It  filled  one  with  fear  and  wonder ;  it  was  so  terrible 
in  its  simplicity  —  so  awful  in  its  truth.  Ibsen's  letters  came 
next.  They  seemed  to  contardict  the  talk.  The  reason  for 
Ibsen  and  for  his  work  lay  further  back  than  a  mere  disgust  for 
modem  society;  lay  deeper  than  what  Mr.  Boyesen  calls  Ibsen's 
"ruthless  satisfaction  in  showing  what  a  paltry  contemptible  lot 
men  are,"  for  in  the  letters  there  was  mentioned  "the  good-heart- 
edness  of  his  childhood,"  and  there  also  was  found  the  declara- 
tion—  "A  man  shares  the  responsibility  and  the  guilt  of  the 
society  to  which  he  belongs."  We  do  not  know  at  what  period 
Ibsen  formulated  this  creed  for  himself;  but  it  explains  so  much, 
that  we  must  believe  it  to  have  been  inherent  —  part  and  parcel 
of  his  character.     Each  soul  bears  "the  sins  of  the  world." 

In  these  same  letters  there  was  much  about  his  country ;  this 
led  to  the  reading  of  the  history  of  Norway,  which  gave  more 
explanation.  Next  was  read  Mr.  Boyesen's  "Commentary  on 
Ibsen."  Then  the  plays;  last  of  all,  Doctor  George  Brandes' 
critical  studies  of  Ibsen  and  Bjornson.  Through  all,  the  feeling 
that  the  man  and  the  work  were  one,  grew  stronger;  until,  after 
reading  Mr.  Shaw's  essay,  and  all  of  Mr.  Archer's  prefaces,  and 
Mr.  Gosse's  prefaces,  also  Mr.  Huneker  and  the  newspaper 
notices,  this  feeling  intensified  to  such  a  degree  that  it  became 
impossible  to  consider  the  problems  of  Ibsen's  dramas  without 
at  the  same  time  considemg  the  problem  of  Ibsen  and  the  pro- 
duction of  him.  This  article  is  therefore  based  on  Ibsen's  self- 
revelation  in  his  letters,  and  on  the  production  of  him  by  the 
history  of  his  country. 
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The  first  "fruit"  that  we  have  to  examine  is  the  play  **Cati- 
lina."  The  reasoning  in  Catilina  is  (I  quote  from  Mr.  Boyesen) 
that  the  Empire  of  Rome  is  rotten  to  the  core,  and,  imable  to 
redeem  it,  Catilina  resolves  to  destroy  it.  Immature,  crude, 
bitter  and  rebellious,  is  the  verdict  on  Catilina.  In  a  youth  of 
twenty-one  immaturity  and  crudity  go  without  saying;  but  the 
bitterness  and  rebellion  developing  in  the  early  youth  of  one  who 
had  been  a  "good-hearted"  child,  should  be  accounted  for. 

In  one  of  his  letters,  Ibsen  says :  "During  the  time  I  was  writ- 
ing "Brand"  I  had  on  my  desk  a  glass  with  a  scorpion  in  it. 
From  time  to  time  the  animal  was  ill.  Then  I  used  to  give  it  a 
piece  of  soft  fruit,  upon  which  it  fell  furiously  and  emptied  its 
poison  into  it,  after  which  it  was  well  again.  Does  not  something 
of  the  same  kind  happen  with  us  poets  f  The  laws  of  Nature 
regulate  the  Spiritual  world  also." 

We  may  look  on  "Catilina,"  then,  as  in  two  ways  a  piece  of 

fruit,  and  go  further  back  —  back  to  the  history  of  Norway  for 
the  causes  that  produced  the  stored  poison. 

From  the  death  of  King  Hakon  in  1319,  and  the  marriage  of 
his  only  child,  a  daughter,  with  the  Crown  of  Sweden,  down  to 
1814,  Norway  had  no  history  of  her  own;  first,  she  was  absorbed 
into  Sweden ;  then  she,  with  Sweden,  became  a  Danish  colony, 
and  even  when,  in  the  i6th  century,  Sweden  shook  herself  free 
from  Denmark,  Norway  remained  under  Danish  rule.  During 
this  period,  until  Norway  was,  by  the  peace  of  Kiel,  in  1814, 
turned  over  to  Sweden,  Norwegian  energy  seemed  to  lie  dead  — 
the  old  enterprise  which  had  made  the  brilliant  history  of  the 
Norse  kings  seemed  to  have  perished,  and  intellectual  life  fell  as 
low  as  commercial  prosperity.  "The  vigorous  Norse-Icelandic 
literature  was  supplanted  by  versions  of  foreign  legends  and  his- 
tory, but  even  that  disappeared,  and  it  seems  as  if,  for  a  while, 
the  Norwegians  had  ceased  to  read  as  well  as  to  write." 

Christianity  had  been  driven  into  the  country  by  the  persua- 
sion of  the  sword ;  the  Reformation  seemed  to  have  followed  the 
same  route,  but  Lutheranism  and  its  intensification,  Calvinism, 
took  firm  hold,  and  we  find  that  during  these  dead  centuries, 
little  but  hymns  and  theology  were  produced  in  Norway,  where 
there  seems  to  have  been  but  one  printing-press.    The  first 
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signs  of  revival  was  in  1811,  when  the  University  of  Christiania 
was  founded;  the  next  in  1814,  when  Norway  ceased  to  be  a 
Danish  colony.  These  two  events,  we  are  told,  "led  to  the 
founding  of  Norwegian  literature." 

Thus  from  the  days  of  King  Hakon  down  to  1814,  Norway 
had  been  "en-smalling" — if  it  is  permitted  to  coin  a  word. 
The  great  families  had,  by  a  process  of  long  division,  become 
small  farmers  and  lumber  dealers ;  the  nation  had  democratized 
and  commercialized  down  to  the  level  of  the  most  pronounced 
Philistinism.  Literature  lav  dead,  and  life  was  reduced  to  the 
smallest  things  —  to  the  deadest  issues;  the  pendulum  had 
swung  from  Vikings  to  Pastor  Manders. 

Is  it  strange  that  in  looking  back,  not  only  to  his  early  life  but 
to  his  country,  Ibsen  should  write:  "That  is  the  accursed  thing 
about  small  surroundings  —  they  make  the  soul  small."  And 
again:  "When  I  think  how  slow,  and  heavy,  and  dull  the  general 
intelligence  is  at  home,  when  I  observe  the  low  standard  by 
which  everything  is  judged,  a  deep  despondency  comes  over  me, 
and  it  often  seems  to  me  that  I  might  just  as  well  end  my  liter- 
ary activity  at  once.  They  really  do  not  need  poetry  at  home ; 
they  get  along  so  well  with  the  Parliamentary  News  and  the 
Lutheran  Weekly.  ...  I  feel,  too,  most  painfully  affected 
by  the  crudity,  the  plebeian  element  in  our  public  discussion. 
.  .  .  .  Distinction  of  Soul  seems  to  be  on  the  decline  at 
home." 

Fourteen  years  after  the  peace  of  Kiel,  after  the  cession  of 
Norway  to  Sweden,  that  is  fourteen  years  after  the  foundation 
of  Norwegian  literature  was  laid,  before  the  stones  were  above 
ground,  so  to  speak,  in  the  small  lumber-exporting  town  of 
Skien,  Henrik  Ibsen  was  bom.  His  grandfather  had  been  a 
sea-captain,  his  father  was  a  merchant;  but  of  them  and  of 
Ibsen's  home,  we  hear  little.  The  town,  however,  was  noted 
as  being  the  center  of  "pietistic  religious  influence."  And  it 
is  not  possible  because  of  this  peculiar  kind  of  religious  influ- 
ence—  the  kind  that  Luther  and  Calvin  left  us,  the  kind  that 
Ibsen  g^ves  us  in  his  Norwegian  Pastors  —  because  of  this  in- 
fluncc  the  child  Ibsen  became  "fascinated  by  the  jail,  the  pillory 
and  the  madhouse?"     His  father  failing  when  Ibsen  was  eight. 
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there  was  no  money  to  educate  the  boy,  and  at  sixteen  the  boy, 
who  had  been  ''a  shy  and  silent  child,"  was  apprenticed  to  an 
apothecary  in  Grimstad.  Of  his  shyness.  Doctor  Brandes  says: 
**It  did  not  require  many  disappointments  to  make  him  shrink 
into  himself,  with  his  heart  full  of  distrust  of  the  world  around 
him.  How  early  must  he  have  been  wounded,  repulsed,  hum- 
bled, as  it  were,  in  his  original  inclination  to  believe  and  to 
admire?" 

Grimstad  was  another  small  shipping  town,  and  seemed  to 
share  the  same  narrowing  influences  that  obtained  in  Skien. 
Here  there  were  also  social  differences,  and  though  the  young 
apprentice  knew  the  sons  of  the  upper  circle,  he  was  not  re- 
ceived into  that  circle.  He  was  poor  and  lonely ;  he  realized 
the  smallness  about  him,  and  caricatured  it ;  he  made  enemies. 

In  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war  between  Denmark  and  Prussia, 
the  young  fellow  was  bold  enough  to  announce  that  as  Norway 
and  Sweden  were  Scandinavian  states,  they  should  stand  by 
Denmark,  and  declared  for  defeat  rather  than  "perfidious  inac- 
tion." But  the  ''Utilitarian  ship-owning  community"  of  Grim- 
stad, would  not  take  this  view.  "War  would  destroy  shipping, 
while  neutrality  would  enable  Norway  to  profit  by  the  troubles 
of  her  neighbors."  Added  to  all  this,  the  young  fellow  realized 
the  limitations  of  his  education  —  the  almost  impassible  barriers 
that  his  ignorance  raised  between  him  and  his  ambition  to  reach 
"the  highest  and  most  perfect  attainable  degree  of  greatness 
and  understanding."  His  plan  was  to  enter  the  Univeristy  of 
Christiania.  His  preparations  for  the  entrance  examinations 
was  done  at  night,  and  so  was  his  writing  of  "Catilina."  It 
was  in  1850,  when  Ibsen  was  twenty-two,  that  he  went  to 
Christiania,  to  enter  first  a  "Cramming  School."  Among  his 
fellow-students  was  Bjornson,  who  wrote  a  verse  describing 
Ibsen : 

Overstrained  and  lean,  of  the  color  of  gypsum, 

Behind  a  beard,  huge  and  coal-black,  was  seen  Henrik  Ibsen. 

After  an  incredibly  short  preparation,  Ibsen  "scraped 
through"  the  examinations.  In  the  meantime  "Catilina"  had 
been  refused  by  the  manager  of  the  Christiania  theatre.     A  fel- 
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low-student  volunteered  to  publish  the  play  at  his  own  expense, 
the  two  planning  to  travel  together  in  the  East  on  the  proceeds. 
Only  thirty  copies  were  sold,  the  rest  being  used  as  waste-paper. 

At  this  time  Ibsen  was  miserably  poor — too  poor  for  daily 
dinners  —  and  as  proud  as  poor.  A  second  play,  "The  Warrior's 
Tomb,"  was  accepted  by  the  theatre,  and  the  local  fame  of  this 
caused  Ibsen  to  be  called  as  ''Stage  Poet,"  and  later  the  mana- 
ger of  the  new  theatre  at  Bergen.  Some  romantic  small  pieces 
fdlowed,  that  ''pleased  the  populace;"  then  a  musical  tragedy, 
"Norma,  or  a  Politician's  Love,"  which  "scourged  the  spirit  of 
compromise  in  Norwegian  politics."  Later,  in  1856,  came 
"The  Feast  of  Solhaug,"  which  Ibsen  in  later  years  wished  to 
disown.  In  1857  "Lady  Inger  of  Ostrat,"  laid  in  the  i6th  cen- 
tury', when  national  feeling  was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  It  was  in 
1857  that  Ibsen  returned  to  Christiania. 

Of  Christiania  Mr.  Boyesen  says:  "It  was  but  a  big,  over- 
grown village,  a  hotbed  of  slander  and  scandalous  gossip,  and  its 
intellectual  life  was  incredibly  meagre.  .  .  One  hundred  thous- 
and village  souls  do  not  make  a  city.  .  .  In  Christiania  there 
was,  during  the  years  of  Ibsen's  residence,  no  escape  from  the 
Philistine.  .  .  He  dominated  society  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top.  He  imposed  his  crude  judgements  upon  all,  and  would  tol- 
erate no  dissent.  Bjomson  had  his  partisans,  who  pulled  down 
Ibsen;  and  Ibsen  had  his,  far  less  numerous,  who  criticised 
Bjomson.  .  .  It  is  not  strange  that  Ibsen  grew  weary  of  this 
petty,   narrow-minded  and  unprofitable  strife." 

In  1858  Ibsen  married  Susanna  Thoresen,  step-daughter  of 
Madalena  Thoresen,  a  Norwegian  novelist.  Of  Ibsen's  wife  we 
have  but  one  sketch,  made  by  Ibsen  himself.  "Hers  is  exactly 
the  character  desiderated  by  a  man  of  mind,"  he  writes,  "she  is 
illogical  but  has  a  strong  poetic  instinct,  a  broad  and  liberal 
mind,  and  an  almost  violent  antipathy  to  all  petty  consider- 
ations." 

In  this  same  year  "The  Vikings  at  Helgeland"  came  out, 
uiken  largely  from  the  Icelandic  Sagas.  In  Christiania,  mean- 
while, there  u'as  a  movement  made  to  take  the  theatre  from  under 
Danish  management.  Ibsen  entered  into  this  movement,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  "Norwegian  Society,"  whose  ob- 
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ject  was  to  assert  the  Norse  nationality.  Bjomson  was  presi- 
dent ;  Ibsen,  vice-president.  The  Danish  manager  of  the  thea- 
tre, refusing  Ibsen's  play,  **The  Vikings  at  Helgeland,"  parties 
were  formed  immediately,  and  a  fierce  newspaper  war  set  afoot. 
It  was  after  this,  in  1862,  that  Ibsen's  first  satire  "Love's  Com- 
edy," appeared.  This  I  have  been  unable  to  get.  I  quote  from 
Doctor  George  Brandes :  **Love's  Comedy' '  united  a  cutting  scorn 
for  Philistine  erotics  with  a  profound  distrust  of  the  sustaining 
powers  of  love  through  the  changes  of  a  life-time,  and  a  strong 
doubt  of  its  ability  to  retain  its  ideality  and  enthusiasm  unim- 
paired and  unchanged  through  wedded  life.  .  .  People  were 
furious  at  this  attack  on  the  amatory  institutions  of  society,  en- 
gagements, marriages,  and  so  forth.  Instead  of  taking  it  to 
themselves  they  began,  as  is  customary  in  such  cases,  to  search 
into  Ibsen's  private  life,  and  to  investigate  the  nature  of  his  own 
marriage.  As  Ibsen  once  put  it:  *The  printed  criticism  of  the 
comedy  might  have  been  borne  at  a  pinch,  but  the  oral  and  pri- 
vate criticism  was  absolutely  intolerable.'" 

In  his  letters  Ibsen  says  of  this  play:  '*The  only  person  at 
that  time  who  approved  the  book,  was  my  wife  .  .  .  this  my 
countrymen  did  not  understand,  and  I  did  not  choose  to  make 
them  my  father-confessors.  So  they  excommunicated  me.  All 
were  against  me.  The  fact  that  all  were  against  me,  that  there 
was  no  longer  anyone  outside  my  own  family  circle  of  whom  I 
could  say  *He  believes  in  me,'  must,  as  you  can  easily  see  have 
aroused  a  mood  which  found  its  outlet  in  'The  Pretenders.* 
.  .  .  Exactly  at  the  time  when  *The  Pretenders'  came  out, 
Frederick  VII  died,  and  the  war  (Denmark  and  Germany)  began. 
I  wrote  a  poem,  'A  Brother  in  Need'  (alluding  to  Denmark). 
The  Norwegian  Americanism  which  had  driven  me  back  at  every 
point  rendered  it  ineffectual.     Then  I  went  into  exile." 

Thus  private  slander  and  public  failure  and  enmity ;  indigna- 
tion that  his  country  did  not  keep  her  plighted  word  this  second 
time  to  Denmark ;  all  this  coming  after  years  of  poverty  —  years 
of  despondency  and  of  doubt  —  ''afraid  lest  all  my  instincts 
should  be  wasted  into  ugliness,"  so  afraid,  that  years  after- 
wards he  writes  of  "all  those  cold,  uncomprehending  Norwegian 
eyes  at  the  windows  and  in  the  streets" —  doubt  of  himself,  inten- 
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sified  by  his  shrinking  shyness;  doubt  of  ever  reaching  his  goal 
of  clearness  and  completeness;  of  ever  becoming  the  champion 
of  great  ideas;  doubt  if  ever  his  democratized,  commercialized 
Philistine  countrymen  would  receive  his  ideas,  would  try  to 
arouse  themselves  to  better  things  —  completed  Ibsen's  misery. 

The  uninvited  rivalry  with  Bjomson,  too,  must  have  had  its 
cflfect.  In  his  criticism  of  Bjomson,  Brandes  says:  **Strong  as 
a  beast  of  prey.      .  he  had  no  nerves.  No  literary 

hostility  could  possibly  crush  him;  and  as  to  the  greatest  dan- 
ger that  threatens  an  author,  the  oblivion  into  which  his  name 
may  chance  to  fall,  a  danger  which  for  several  years  threat- 
ened his  great  rival  Henrik  Ibsen,  there  could  be  no  question  of 
that  with  Bjomson.  .  .  He  had  none  of  that  dread  of  the 
light  which  so  frequently  forms  a  trait  in  the  temperament  or 
character  of  shyer  or  more  reserved  men,  who  have  always  some- 
thing to  overcome  when  they  make  public  display  of  their  men- 
tal or  physical  individuality.  Ibsen  has  described  this  feeling  in 
his  poem  'Afraid  of  the  Daylight.'  " 

But  with  all  his  inward  miseries,  Ibsen  fought  a  solitary 
fight.  He  makes  no  demand  for  sympathy.  Of  Ibsen's  poetry, 
which  seemed  to  reach  the  public  by  accident,  Mr.  Boyesen 
says:  **The  burden  of  all  is  sad,  and  it  has  an  undertone  of  a 
chilly,  cheerless  discomfort  which  ripples  with  a  cold  shudder 
down  ones  back  .  .  .  One  poem,  'The  Power  of  Memory,' 
refers  obviously  to  these  dark  years," — The  years  that  drove 
Ibsen  into  exile: 

THE  POWER  OF  MEMORY 

Have  you  ever  heard  how  a  bear-tamer's  pet 
Is  taught  to  dance  so  he'll  never  forget? 

Into  a  big  caldron  the  bear  is  invited, 
And  under  the  caldron  a  fire  is  lighted. 

A  wheezy  hand-organ  the  sentiment  voices 
*  Rejoice  in  Life,'  and  the  bear  rejoices. 

With  anguish  poor  Bruin  begins  to  prance ; 

He  cannot  stand  still,  and  he  therefore  must  dance. 

Whenever  he  hears  that  tune  at  the  gate  way 
A  dancing  devil  posesses  him  straightway, 
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Myself  in  that  caldron  once  stood,  o'er  the  fire ; 
The  music  played,  and  the  heat  was  dire. 

Then  more  than  my  skin  was  burned,  I  regret  it ; 
But  never,  ah  I  never,  can  I  forget  it ! 

Whene'er  of  those  days  an  echo  has  found  me 
I  instantly  felt  the  hot  caldron  around  me. 

'Neath  the  roots  of  my  nails  pierce  the  keen  stings  of  heat — 
Then  straight  I  must  dance  upon  metric  feet. 

Of  this  exile  we  read:  **He  has  lived  by  turns  in  Italy,  in 
Dresden,  in  Munich  ...  he  has  no  permanent  abode  .  .  . 
he  has  found  his  life  in  his  work  ...  he  has  lived  as  in  a  tent, 
among  pieces  of  hired  furniture,  which  could  be  sent  back  on  the 
day  appointed  for  his  departure  ...  he  has  accustomed  him- 
self to  feel  at  home  in  homelessness.  .  .  He  is  separated  from 
his  people;  he  has  no  work  that  connects  him  with  any  people  or 
party,  not  even  with  a  magazine  or  newspaper  at  home  or  abroad. 
He  is  a  solitary  man,  and  in  his  isolation  he  writes: 

My  countrymen,  who  poured  in  draughts  unsparing 
The  wholesome  bitter  tonic-drink  wherethrough 
Though  sick  to  death,  I  nerved  myself  anew 

To  face  the  fight  of  life  with  steadfast  daring. 
My  countrymen,  I  send  you  greeting! — you 

Who  lent  me  Fear's  winged  sandals  for  my  faring. 
Who  lent  me  Exile's  sta£E  and  Sorrow's  pack, — 
Lo !  from  afar  I  send  you  greeting  back. 

Even  so  might  Dante  have  written. 

Ibsen  says:  "Luther  introduced  Philistinism  into  the  world,** 
and  in  Norway,  Ibsen*s  world,  Ibsen  realized,  and  fled  from  nar- 
rowness, crudity,  misinterpreted  ideals,  an  indestructible  self- 
satisfaction,  and  above  all,  dominating  all,  like  the  great  *'Boyg,*' 
the  spirit  of  compromise,  in  short,  the  Philistinism,  left  by 
Luther,  and  intensified  by  Calvin. 

Ibsen  has  been  severely  criticised  as  a  moralist,  as  a  dramatist, 
as  a  poet;  but  the  Frenchman  who,  looking  at  a  bust  of  Ibsen, 
said:  "The  expression  is  more  spiritual  than  poetic,"  put  his  fin- 
ger on  Ibsen  —  a  spirit.  As  is  Matthew  Arnold's  "Power,  not 
ourselves,  that  makes  for  Righteousness"  so  is  Ibsen  a  power  — 
sometimes  not  himself  —  that  makes  for  liberty,  — the  same  lib- 
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city  that  Luther  upset  the  world  to  win,  —  "The  Divine  Right 
of  Private  Judgment." 

Ibsen  did  not  attack  Christianity,  but  he  spent  his  life  in  fight- 
ing Protestantism,  which  is  the  Mother  of  Puritanism  and  of 
Modem  Pharisaism  —  all  quite  different  from  Christianity,  and 
all  of  which  are  bound  up  in  the  Philistinism  which  resulted  from 
Luther's  rebellion  and  from  his  creed  of  "The  Divine  Right  of 
Prix-ate  Judgment."  Ibsen,  meanwhile,  being  himself  a  logical 
outcome  of  Luther,  was  Protestant  to  the  core,  and,  like  Calvin 
he  burned  his  nation  as  Calvin  burned  Servetus,  at  the  stake  of 
this  liberty;  declaring  that  his  people  were  "freemen  with  slave 
souls."  At  the  same  time  he  announced  that  "the  truest  liberty 
is  found  under  Absolutism."  By  which  he  meant  that  under 
Absolutism  the  struggle  for  liberty  is  always  going  on,  —  and 
the  thing  which  is  being  struggled  for  lives,  grows ;  while  the 
thing  we  possess,  feel  sure  of,  may  be  neglected  —  forgotten. 
He  might  have  added,  that  it  is  in  obedience  that  the  highest 
liberty  is  found,  and  not  in  every  man  setting  up  for  himself  his 
own  standard,  as  do  those  who  claim  to  live  according  to  the 
creed  of  the  "Divine  Right  of  Private  Judgment." 

Ibsen  held  this  creed  too,  but  the  difference  between  such 
people  and  Ibsen  is,  that  Ibsen  realized  always  that  it  was  the 
'•Right"  that  was  Divine,  and  not  the  "Judgment."  For  it  has 
seemed  to  be  the  peculiarity  of  Protestant  humanity  to  fall  into 
the  mistake  of  thinking  that  it  is  the  "Private  Judgment"  that 
is  Divine,  and  this  view  so  elevates  each  one  of  us  in  our  own 
eyes, — so  mounts  to  the  brain, —  so  fertilizes  the  root  of  self- 
rightc*c)usness, — that  in  a  moment  we  make  ourselves  the  judges 
of  all  within  reach,  and  we  bum  them  at  the  stake  of  our  "Di- 
vine Private  Judgment."  And  when  people  have,  for  genera- 
tions, lain  supine,  wrapped  in  these  views,  they  become  what 
Ibsen  thought  the  Norwegians  had  become  —  **The  Righteous 
that  need  no  repentance;" — they  become  "the  people,  and  wis- 
dom will  die  with  them;"  they  become  the  Pharisees,  who  "are 
not  as  other  men."  Let  us  thank  God  that  there  are  some 
"other  men."     Ibsen  was  one  of  these  other  men. 

In  his  early  writings  Ibsen  held  up  to  his  nation  pictures  of 
their  jxist,  when  they  were  free  and  vigorous  —  pictures  of  the 
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days  when  there  were  giants ;  later,  he  lashed  them  with  satire, 
he  **piped  unto  them,  and  they  would  not  dance;  he  mourned 
unto  them,  and  they  would  not  weep,"  then  he  turned  all  his 
powers  on  them, —  became  what  he  called  "State  Satirist."  He 
asks  savagely:  "Why  do  all  of  us  whose  standpoint  is  a  Europe- 
an one,  occupy  such  an  isolated  position  at  home?  .  .  .  be- 
cause the  people  at  home  think  parochially,  feel  parochially,  and 
regard  everything  from  a  parochial  and  not  from  a  national  or 
Scandinavian  standpoint." 

Ibsen  believed,  with  other  seers,  that  "Truth  shall  make  you 
free,"  and  in  striking  for  liberty,  he  took  Truth,  no  matter  how 
revolting,  for  weapon.  Being  a  Realist,  he  fights  with  this 
weapon  of  Truth  first  within  himself.  He  knew,  none  better, 
where  to  find  good  and  evil,  true  and  false,  sweet  and  bitter;  he 
knew  that  in  each  one  of  us  all  the  fundamentals  live,  and  move 
and  have  their  being.  He  declares:  "Everything  that  I  have 
written  has  the  closest  connection  with  what  I  have  lived 
through,  even  if  it  has  not  been  my  own  personal  experience." 
Further  he  declares:  "A  man's  gifts  are  not  a  property,  they 
are  a  duty."  Then  comes  the  announcement  of  his  great  creed: 
"A  man  shares  the  responsibility  and  the  guilt  of  the  society 
to  which  he  belongs." 

Believing  this,  it  is  not  strange  that  Ibsen  spared  nothing, — 
least  of  all  himself  —  became  an  almost  absolutely  impersonal 
power.  If  he  was  responsible  for  the  guilt  about  him,  he  must 
fight  it,  he  must  use  his  "gifts  that  are  a  duty"  to  rouse  and 
better  [his  people;  and  we  find  that  he  wrote  entirely  for  his 
people.  He  had  no  vanity,  he  was  too  earnest  to  be  vain,  and 
he  did  not  dream  of  a  world-audience.  His  universality  arose 
from  the  fact  that  he  dealt  with  elemental  truths.  But  according 
to  his  letters,  he  thought  first  always  of  Norway.  Nor  had  he 
any  mock  modesty  on  the  subject  of  his  gifts;  here  again  his 
earnestness  saved  him.  "My  book  is  poetry,"  he  writes,  "and 
if  it  is  not,  then  it  will  be.  The  conception  of  poetry  in  our 
country,  in  Norway,  shall  be  made  to  conform  to  the  book." 
He  was  gifted ;  but  as  these  gifts  were  not  to  him  a  means  to 
self-glorification,  he  could  afford  to  announce  them.  They 
were  as  a  search-light  to  find  the  truth,  and  this  truth  when 
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found  must  be  a  weapon  to  drive  out  the  Pastors  with  their  mis- 
interpretation of  ideals;  the  politicians  with  their  graft;  the 
mayors  with  their  traditions  used  as  sleeping-draughts;  the 
Trolls  with  their  mottoes  —  which  is  one  outcome  of  the  creed  of 
**The  Divine  Right  of  Private  Judgment" — "unto  himself 
enough;*'  the  formless,  pervading  "Boyg"  of  Compromise  that 
had  enfolded  his  early  life,  that  had  met  him  at  every  turn : 

Forward  or  back,  and  it^s  just  as  far, 
Out  or  in,  and  it^s  just  as  straight ! 

He  is  there!  and  there!  and  he's  round  the  bend! 

No  sooner  Tm  out  than  Tm  back  in  the  ring! 

It  was  this  creed  of  **the  responsibility  for  the  society  to 
which  one  belongs"  that  made  him  say:  "Friends  are  an  expen- 
sive luxury;  and  when  a  man's  whole  capital  is  invested  in  a 
calling  and  in  a  mission  in  life,  he  cannot  afford  to  keep  them. 
The  costliness  of  keeping  friends  does  not  lie  in  what  one  does 
for  them,  but  what  one,  out  of  consideration  for  them,  refrains 
from  doing."  Thus  he  went  alone,  as  of  old  did  David,  to  bat- 
tle against  the  Philistines. 

When  an  author  deals  in  Fundamentals,  Elemcntals,  his  work 
is  necessarily  Universal,  and  in  such  a  case  it  seems  futile  to 
s|)ecializc  in  criticism,  to  suggest  what  authors  influenced  him, 
to  say  where  in  the  play  there  was  machinery  used,  or  where 
there  was  beauty,  to  say  where  the  verse  form  in  the  poem 
changes.  Just  as  in  contemplating  the  soul  of  a  person,  if  that 
were  possible,  it  would  be  immaterial  to  observe  that  the  nose  of 
the  body  was  pug  or  aquiline,  or  the  elbows  sharp  or  round, 
even  though  these  may  be,  in  a  far-off  way,  symptoms  of  inward 
things.  So  it  is  with  Ibsen, —  he  is  elemental,  and  to  specialize 
in  criticism  is  futile. 

Unfortunately,  too,  for  the  critics,  Ibsen  has  lived  to  tell  us  of 
his  own  work,  and  in  criticising  one  of  his  own  critics,  he  says: 
"He  writes  of  our  over-reflective  age  which  makes  the  witches 
in  'Macbeth'  symbolize  something  which  takes  place  in  Macbeth 
himself;  yet  in  the  very  same  article  he,  himself,  makes  a  dis- 
tracted passenger  on  board  ship  (Peer  Gynt)  symbolize  Terror. 
Why,  proceeding  in  this  manner,  I  will  undertake  to  turn  your 
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works,  and  those  of  every  other  poet,  into  allegories  from  begin- 
ning to  end." 

The  only  symbol  we  can  use,  then,  is  Ibsen's  own  symbol  of 
the  scorpion  and  the  soft  fruit,  and  suggest  that  **The  Preten- 
der," the  last  of  his  Norwegian  historic  plays,  besides  showing 
his  people  a  picture  of  the  days  in  which  they  were  at  least  ac- 
tive, was  a  piece  of  soft  fruit  into  which  the  scorpion  of  Self  in- 
jected the  poison  of  rivalry  between  the  Author  and  Bjomson, 
writing  Bjomson  into  Hakon,  and  himself  into  Skule  and  Nich- 
olas. 

We  find  that  Ibsen  and  Bjomson  are,  by  their  respective 
friends  set  up  as  rivals,  —  that  Ibsen  was  shy,  —  was  distrustful 
of  himself;  that  Bjomson  is  described  as  being  **half  chieftain, 
half  poet."  This  fits  Hakon,  as  the  self -distrust  suits  Skule. 
And  to  suggest  this  is  not  to  cast,  nor  to  wish  to  cast,  any  slur  on 
Ibsen,  for  he  was  great  enough  to  do  such  a  thing.  The  rivalry 
was  forced  on  these  men,  and  Bjomson  seems  to  have  had  a 
rather  protective,  patronizing  attitude  towards  Ibsen.  Further, 
the  sequel  of  the  break  in  their  friendship,  which  no  one  ac- 
counts for,  which  Ibsen  tried  to  heal,  which  took  place  just  as 
Ibsen  was  forging  to  the  front,  seems  to  mean  that  Bjomson 
had  not  provided  himself  with  a  piece  of  soft  fruit.  Besides, 
Ibsen  tells  us  frankly:  ** Everything  which  I  have  created  as  a 
poet,  has  had  its  origin  in  a  frame  of  mind,  and  in  a  situation  in 
life.  I  never  wrote  because  I  had,  as  they  say,  'found  a  good 
subject.'  "  Coming  from  a  man  as  reserved,  as  shy  as  Ibsen, 
this  utterance  is  as  brave  as  we  instinctively  believe  it  to  be 
true.  Again,  Ibsen  says:  **In  every  new  poem  or  play  I  have 
aimed  at  my  own  spiritual  emancipation  and  purification." 
Thus,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  suggestion  of  looking  on  **The 
Pretenders"  as  a  piece  of  soft  fruit  that  made  for  the  spiritual 
purification  of  Ibsen,  is  either  too  far-fetched,  or  too  symbolic. 
For  the  beauties  of  **The  Pretenders,"  to  name  which,  would  be 
to  specialize  in  criticism,  you  will  do  well  to  go  to  the  text. 

Pursuing  the  plan  of  asking  Ibsen  to  reveal  himself,  of  tracing 
the  why  of  the  fruit  that  we  find,  we  quote  again  from  Ibsen's 
letters.  Of  his  next  drama,  *'Brand,"  he  writes:  **About  the 
time  of  my  arrival  in  Copenhagen"  (he  was  just  going  into  exile) 
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"the  Danes  were  defeated  at  Dybbol.  In  Berlin  I  saw  King 
William's  triumphant  entry  with  trophies  and  booty.  During 
these  days  'Brand'  began  to  grow  within  me  like  an  embryo. 
When  I  arrived  in  Italy  the  work  of  unification  there  had  been 
already  completed  by  means  of  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which 
knew  no  bounds." 

It  was  this  second  Schleswig-Holstein  war  that  had  helped  to 
drive  Ibsen  into  exile.  After  many  promises  to  her  Sister 
State  (Denmark),  Norway  had,  at  the  last,  refused  to  help  her 
against  Germany.  Ibsen  saw  in  Copenhagen  and  in  Berlin  the 
results  of  this  pusillanimous  desertion,  this  compromising  spirit 
of  his  country.  In  Rome  he  found  the  unification  of  Italy  ac- 
complished by  a  "self-sacrifice  that  knew  no  bounds,"  and  he 
wrote  "Brand." 

Everywhere  in  this  poem  sacrifice  is  demanded  — "All  or  noth- 
ing." "That  which  thou  art,  be  it  completely."  The  charac- 
teristics which  drove  Ibsen  out  of  his  country  come  to  the  front 
in  the  lack  of  energy  in  the  people ;  in  the  Mayor,  the  Dean,  the 
Schoolmaster,  and  their  talk  of  tradition,  — of  the  great  past,  — 
of  the  necessity  for  compromise,  — and  "Brand"  lashes  them  as 
Ibsen  felt  that  Norway  should  be  lashed.  He  is  unsparing.  It 
is  a  world-sermon  full  of  wonderful  p(X5tic  beauty.  Many  ques- 
tions are  raised  and  left  unanswered,  for,  true  to  his  creed,  Ibsen 
leaves  each  soul  to  judge  for  itself.  But  of  these  questions,  the 
main  question  is  not  had  Brand  a  right  to  sacrifice  his  wife  and 
child.  Mr.  Shaw  sugi;csts:  "He  might  have  sent  them  South, 
and  have  sacrificed  himself  alone."  The  point  of  the  poem  is 
"All  or  nothing."  "White  or  black  —  not  gray."  No  compro- 
mise; not  the  smallest  fraction  retained, —  wife,  nor  child,  nor 
fortune, — not  enough  fortune  to  send  the  child  South  and  so  to 
hold  back  .something.  All  must  go.  He  lashes,  also,  the  mod- 
cm  sentimental  philanthropy;  he  lashes  all  weakness  that  mas- 
querades itself  as  love.  Will,  Will,  Self-sacrifice;  and  at  the  end 
Brand,  driven  out,  deserted,  castaway,  demands:  "Does  not  the 
utmost  yielding  of  man's  will  merit  something  f  And  the 
Voice  answers:  "He  is  Dens  caritatis.** 

Here  comes  in  the  Calvinistic  theology  in  which  Ibsen  has 
been  steeped  for  generations;  the  idea  of  reward,  payment,  a 
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bargain  with  the  Almighty;  of  man's  ability  to  win  salvation 
for  himself;  the  sufficiency  of  man;  the  divinity  of  man's  judg- 
ment;—  and  the  answer  comes  from  Ibsen's  heart, — **He  is  a 
loving  God."  This  would  not  square  with  the  only  theology 
that  Ibsen  had  ever  met,  and  he  leaves  the  problem  there. 

When  Cannon  Farrar,  in  his  ** Eternal  Hope,"  demanded  to 
know  how  the  Anglican  Church  found  it  possible  to  hold  Eter- 
nal Punishment,  Doctor  Pusey  answered:  '*The  Church  has  her 
long  list  of  Saints  and  Martyrs,  but  not  one  name  condemned.  * ' 

No  man  dare  think  his  judgment  so  divine  as  to  condemn  his 
brother  man.  So  with  Ibsen ;  and  he  leaves  each  soul  to  exer- 
cise the  divine  right  to  judge  for  itself. 

"Brand"  waked  Norway  up,  but  through  a  mistake.  Norway 
imagined  that  "Brand"  was  meant  to  be  a  theological  poem; 
that  their  erring  countryman  had  repented,  —  had  returned  to 
the  fold  of  the  self-righteous, —  of  "The  Elect," — and  on  this 
account  granted  Ibsen  a  stipend  of  ninety  pounds ;  for  it  is  un- 
derstood that  when  Ibsen  wrote  "Brand"  he  was  in  actual  want. 

The  mistake  of  Norway  was  quite  natural,  because  of  the  the- 
ology in  "Brand,"  but  Ibsen  quickly  undeceived  the  nation. 
"Brand,"  he  writes,  "has  been  misconstrued,  at  least  as  regards 
my  intention, —  to  which  you  may  answer  that  the  critic  is  not 
concerned  with  the  intention.  The  misconstruction  has  evi- 
dently arisen  from  the  fact  of  Brand's  being  a  priest,  and  from 
the  problem  being  of  a  religious  nature.  Both  these  circum- 
stances are  entirely  unimportant.  I  could  have  constructed  the 
same  syllogism  just  as  easily  on  the  subject  of  a  sculptor,  or  pol- 
itician, as  of  a  priest.  I  could  have  had  an  equally  satisfactory 
vent  for  the  mood  which  impelled  me  to  create,  if  instead  of 
Brand  I  had  written,  say,  of  Galileo,  —  making  him,  of  course, 
hold  his  ground  and  not  admit  that  the  earth  stands  still." 
Again:  "That  Brand  is  a  clergyman  is  really  immaterial.  The 
demand,  'AH  or  nothing,'  is  made  in  all  domains  of  life, —  in 
love,  in  art  and  so  on.  Brand  is  myself  in  my  best  moments, 
just  as  certainly  as  it  is  certain  that  by  self -analysis  I  brought 
to  light  many  of  the  qualities  both  of  'Peer  Gynt'  and  of  *Stans- 
gaard.'" 

Ibsen  took  a  priest  for  hero  instinctively.     Any  other  profes- 
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sion  would  have  done  as  well,  perhaps,  but,  for  the  motif  oi  self- 
sacrifice  an  author  bom  in  the  early  19th  century  would  naturally 
select  a  priest,  or  a  woman. 

•'After 'Brand,*  "  Ibsen  writes,  "comes  'Peer  Gynt,'  as  though 
of  itself.  .  .  It  was  written  in  Southern  Italy.  .  .  So  far 
from  one's  future  readers,  one  becomes  reckless.  This  poem 
contains  much  that  is  reminiscent  of  my  own  youth,  for  Aase, 
my  own  mother,  with  necessary  exaggerations,  served  as  model, 
as  she  did  also  for  Inga  in  'The  Pretenders.'  " 

It  seems  to  be  an  accepted  fact  that  Ibsen  "used  the  circum- 
stances and  recollections  of  his  own  childhood  as  a  kind  of  model 
in  the  description  of  the  life  of  the  wealthy  John  Gynt*s  house- 
hold,"—  and  some  of  the  "wounds  and  humbling'*  of  the  child 
Ibsen  must  have  come  because  of  the  fall  of  his  family  from 
wealth  to  poverty.  And  doubtless,  as  in  "Peer  Gynt,**  so  with 
the  Ibsens,  the  friends  and  neighbors  thought  the  fall  a  right- 
eous judgment. 

Although  in  reading  "Brand,**  and  then  "Peer  Gynt,**  one 
feels  that  the  second  is  the  revolt  —  so  to  speak  —  from  the  first ; 
that  after  the  strain  of  the  one,  nature  demanded  the  relaxation 
of  the  other;  that  after  the  "All  or  nothing**  of  "Brand,**  the 
wholesale  renunciation,  the  Troll  motto,  "unto  himself  enough,'* 
was  almost  necessary  to  the  author  —  one  realizes,  also,  quite 
clearly  in  "Peer  Gynt,**  the   necessity  of  freedom  to  the   boy 
Ibsen,  whose  whole  nature  demanded  truth  and  liberty.     Again 
in  the  wild  revolt  against  all  the  conventions  that  are  used  to 
hide  so  much  hypocricy;  against  the  ideals  that  were  misinter- 
preted; against  "the  righteous  that  needed  no  repentance,**  he 
cries: 

Oh !  if  I  had  my  knife-blade  driven 
Clean  through  the  heart  of  them,  one  and  all ! 

Those  who  had  wounded  him,  those  who  had  thought  his  father*s 
fall,  his  mother  sorrows  a  righteous  judgment. 

"Peer  Gynt**  has  been  called,  and  truly,  a  tragic  satire. 
Here  all  the  national  characteristics,  that  Ibsen  seemed  to  think 
were  Norwegian  only,  that  roused  Ibsen  to  fury,  were  treated 
satirically;  while  in  "Brand'*  they  had  been  dealt  with  tragi- 
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cally.     The  satire  of  the  '* Green  Woman,"  her  acknowledged 
and  deliberate  self-deception: 

There's  one  thing  you  must  remember — 

All  our  possessions  have  two-fold  form. 
When  you  come  to  my  father's  hall 
It  well  may  chance  that  you  are  on  the  point 
Of  thinking  you  stand  in  a  dismal  moraine. 

Black  it  seems  white,  and  ugly  seems  fair. 
And  Peer  answers : 

Big  it  seems  little,  and  dirty  seems  clean. 

The  satire  of  the  onion,  peeled  down  to  the  last  and  no  kernel 
to  be  found : 

To  the  innermost  centre 
it's  nothing  but  swathings,  each  smaller  and  smaller 
— Nature  is  witty. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Thread-Balls : 

We  are  thoughts ; 
thou  should  have  thought  us. 

of  the  Withered  Leaves : 

We  are  a  watchword ; 
thou  shouldst  have  sung  us ; 

of  the  Dewdrops : 

We  are  tears 
unshed  forever. 

of  the  Broken  Straws : 

We  are  deeds ; 
thou  shouldst  have  achieved  us. 

—  and  Peer's  cry: 

How  dare  you  debit 
what  is  negative  against  me? 

And  the  Button-Moulder  explains: 

You  are  not  one  thing  nor  t'other  then,  only  so-so. 

For  both  vigor  and  earnestness  go  to  a  sin. 

Yourself  you  have  never  been  at  all — 

Then  what  does  it  matter  your  dying  right  out? 

So,  into  the  waste-box  you  needs  must  go, 

And  there,  as  they  phrase  it,  be  merged  in  the  mass. 
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Thus  Peer,  in  this  case,  Norway,  was  not  worthy  even  of 
Hell, —  melted  down  and  put  on  the  card  with  the  other  buttons. 

Against  this,  set  the  funeral  sermon  over  the  poor  peasant, 
who 

—  was  not  wealthy,  neither  was  he  wise. 


He  was  short-sighted.    Out  beyond  the  circle 
of  those  most  near  to  him,  he  nothing  saw. 


No  patriot  was  he.    Both  for  Church  and  State 
a  fniidess  tree.    But  there,  on  the  upland  ridge, 
in  the  small  circle  where  he  saw  his  calling. 

There  he  was  great,  becau.se  he  was  himself. 

And  at  the  end.  Peer  finds  Solveig  waiting ;  the  last  note,  as  in 
"Brand,"  is  love. 

Going  from  Protestant  Norway  to  Roman  Catholic  Italy, 
Ibsen  found,  *  *an  indescribable  peace. "  *  *  No  politics, —  no  mili- 
tarism,—  a  people  who  cannot  do  much,  and  do  not  know  mucb^ 
but  they  are  indescribably  beautiful,  and  sound,  and  calm." 

Paganism,  we  have  learned,  produced  Individualism;  Ibsen 
was  an  individualist.  Christianity  produced  Democracy;  Ibsen 
loathed  Democracy;  —  Democracy  is  **not  black  nor  white  — 
but  ^ray."  Divided  Christianity  gives  us  Roman  Cathol- 
cism,  that  judges  for  each  soul;  Protestant i.sni,  that  declares  the 
right  of  each  soul  to  judge  for  itself.  Ibsen  took  up  the  study 
of  Julian  the  Apostate,  who  had  lived  in  the  days  of  undivided 
Christianity  and  had  returned  to  Paganism.  Julian  fails,  and 
in  his  failure  cries: 

"The  seer  of  Nazareth" — makes  the  Emperor  powerless  — 

"The  Messiah — not  of  the  Jews" — but  of 

"The  Third  Empire'' — the  "  Empire  of  the  Spirit  and  the  world." 

The  ''Third  Empire"  where  Spirit  and  Flesh,  or  World,  will 
be  reconciled ;  where  light  and  shadow  will  be  made  one  —  where 
strength  and  weakness  will  be  made  one  —  the  Millenium. 

In  this  play  also  he  shows  how,  under  tyranny,  Christianity, 
the  Mother  of  Democracy,  revived.  In  his  letters  he  writes: 
**He  who  pf^ssesses  liberty  othen\'ise  than  as  a  thing  to  be 
striven  for,  possesses  it  dead  and  soulless."  Thus  we  know  lib- 
erty because  of  tyranny. 
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Before  looking  at  Ibsen's  modem  plays,  which  are  all  tragic 
and  many  of  them  tragedies,  it  might  be  of  use  to  note 
for  a  moment  the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new 
tragedy.  Maeterlinck  says  of  the  painter,  that  it  is  no  longer 
the  battle  of  kings,  nor  the  assassinations  of  dukes  that  he 
paints;  not  royal  acts  of  violence.  "And  therefore,"  to  quote, 
"will  he  place  on  the  canvas  a  house  lost  in  the  heart  of  the 
country,  an  open  door  at  the  end  of  a  passage,  a  face  and  hands 
at  rest.  * ' 

Democracy  has  done  this.  Democracy  has  lifted  everyday 
people  and  things  into  view,  and  so  has  revealed  them  on  the 
plane  of  tragedy.  The  old  tragedy  lived  in  palaces  and  courts ; 
and  the  "tragedy  lay  in  the  distance  of  the  fall  from  the  throne 
to  the  grave."  Jealousy  required  a  dagger,  or  poison;  Love  re- 
quired a  Princess  for  victim,  or  a  Prince;  all  required  Death. 
Faust,  even,  brings  in  the  Prince  of  Darkness. 

The  elder  writers  of  tragedy  had  faith  to  work  on, —  faith  in 
Heaven,  in  Hell,  in  Destiny,  in  Life,  in  God.  People  believed 
and  were  moved  by  these  things.  To-day,  at  the  end,  not 
Death,  but  an  interrogation  point.  To-day,  Destiny  is  heredity, 
is  environment.  To-day,  Heaven,  is  money;  Hell,  is  poverty; 
God,  is  opportunity;  Life,  is  a  moment  between  two  blanks; 
Death  an  open  door  at  the  end  of  a  passage. 

Ibsen,  then,  this  spirit  that,  taking  truth  for  weapon,  makes 
for  liberty,  for  the  right  of  each  soul  to  judge  for  itself,  to  live 
itself;  Ibsen  feeling  air  this,  seeing  the  trend  of  modem  times, 
does  not  waste  a  moment  in  melancholy.  As  has  been  said, 
"He  does  not  moan;  he  indicts."  Being  far  more  modem  than 
his  day,  he  is  necessarily  a  Realist,  and  he  digs  down  to  the 
causes  of  the  present  state  of  things;  but  being  a  poet  bom  he 
is  symbolic  as  well  as  realistic,  and  his  work  is  poignant  as  no 
work  has  ever  been.  He  crucifies  human  nature.  He  takes  up 
the  talk  about  ideals,  and  smites  it  into  silence;  breaks  into  the 
vaults  where  the  terrible,  the  unspeakble  things  of  life  are  hidden, 
and  flings  them  into  the  face  of  day;  picks  into  shreds  the  mor- 
ality that  has  one  standard  for  men  and  another  for  women. 
Writes:  "An  Enemy  of  the  People,"  "The  Pillars  of  Society," 
"A  DoU's  House,"  "Ghosts,"  "A  Wild  Duck,"  "Rosmer- 
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holm/'  "Hedda  Gabler/'  *'The  Master  Builder. "— One  won- 
ders  how  he  could  ever  sleep. 

"An  Enemy  of  the  People"  lashes  the  politicians.  "The  Pil- 
lars of  Society"  handles  the  "highly  respectable."  "A  Doll's 
House,"  the  turning  of  a  doll  into  a  woman,  the  awakening  of  a 
soul,  the  terrible  revealing  of  a  man's  estimate  of  a  woman  and 
of  the  relations  between  them. 

"Ghosts"  is  not  a  poetic  treatment  of  heredity,  nor  of  the 
relations  of  the  man  and  of  the  woman  to  the  child ;  these  things 
are  there,  are  the  awful  outcome,  but  are  incidentals.  The  play 
is  written  to  expose  the  actual  sin  that  may  come  of  a  hide- 
bound interpretation, —  which,  for  this  cause,  becomes  at  once 
a  i«r/>-interpretation, —  of  social  conventions  and  of  religious 
ideals,  and  the  awful  results  of  holding  them  inflexibly.  Be- 
cause of  such  an  interpretation, —  Manders'  interpretation  of  the 
ideal  of  marriage, —  came  the  uspeakable  results  shown  in  the 
play.  The  ideal  of  marriage  is  right  —  is  true.  Ibsen  holds  it, 
all  hold  it;  but  this  ideal,  this  "Holy  Estate,"  this  "So  long  as 
ye  both  shall  live"  marriage,  is  founded  on  a  single-standard 
morality,  and  Ibsen's  lesson  is  that  this  standard  has  been  set 
aside;  the  ideal  has  become  a  mask  to  hide  sin.  The  custom 
has  been  for  the  woman  only  to  live  up  to  the  ideal.  The  man 
may  break  every  law  of  morality  and  decency;  the  woman  must 
do  as  Mrs.  Alving  did.  The  child  is  the  result  —  the  capstone  of 
the  tragedy,  the  imbecile's  cry  for  "The  Sun,  The  Sun,"  was 
the  climax;  the  light  to  show  the  rottenness  covered  by  the 
ideals. 

It  was  these  ideals,  worn  as  masks,  that  Ibsen  found  every- 
where,—  ideals  that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  were  folded 
away  in  camphor,  like  state  garments,  and  brought  out  only  on 
state  occasions,  but  which  for  the  rest  of  the  time  were  disre- 
j^ardcd,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Alving,  were  made  obligatory 
only  on  those  who  had  not  developed  strength  to  help  them- 
selves, or  intellect  to  think  themselves  into  freedom.  It  was 
this  state  of  things  that  roused  Ibsen  to  a  fury  of  truth-telling. 

The  most  loathsome  picture  of  hypocricy  to  be  found  in  lit- 
erature is  Engstrand.  He  is  also  a  most  wonderful  study  in 
human  nature.     He  has  been  brought  up  in  the  atmosphere  of 
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"Fietistic  religious  influence.'*  He  understazids  the  ideals  of 
Fidtcr  Manders.  aad  uses  them  as  le\'ers  to  gain  his  own  ends. 
He  has  a  grudge  against  Captain  Ahing«  not  because  Alving 
had  r^iTitd  the  w«>[nan  whom  Engstand  afterwards  acxepted 
rv>iKrf'  to  marr}%  but  because  AI\-ing  had  position  and  money 
to  do  these  things;  and  his  revenge  against  the  dead  man  was 
the  setting  on  fire  of  the  Orphanage  built  as  a  memorial  to  Al- 
ving, and  the  naming  of  his  own  den  of  iniquity  **The  Alving 
Hotne."  He  compelled  Pastor  Manders  to  give  him  Alving's 
mone}'  to  open  this  place,  because  he  threatened  Manders  with 
the  stor}'  that  Manders  had  set  the  Orphanage  on  fire  through 
carelessness  —  Manders,  whose  ideal  of  a  special  Providence 
wo'jid  not  allow  him  to  insure  this  charitable  institution.  And 
Manders,— and  his  ideals, —  his  compromising  here  and  there, 
the  expediency  that  drives  him  into  h\-pocricy  in  order  to  con- 
form to  these  ideals, —  aU  this  is  portrayed  in  a  way  that  is  mar- 
velous. 

Through  all,  Ibsen  stands  true  to  his  creed,  and  leaves  the 
questions  in  this  play  for  each  soul  to  answer  for  itself.  Laws 
are  made, —  are  necessar}*, —  and  with  them,  recommendations 
to  mere)' ;  rules,  and  with  them,  e.\ceptions  that  prove  the  rules. 

Civilization,  coming  through  Christianity,  has  found  that 
marriage  must  be  lifted  out  of  the  region  of  whim,  and  laws 
both  of  Church  and  State  have  been  made  to  protect  marriage. 
To-day,  Church  and  State  are  legislating  to  protect  marriage 
through  "A  Uniform  Divorce  Law.**  WTien  Ibsen's  teaching 
is  heeded,  and  men  come  to  hold  the  ideal  of  marriage  as  sacred 
as  women  have  been  by  men  compelled  to  hold  it,  a  uniform  di- 
vorce law  will  not  be  needed.  Temperance  in  all  things  will  be 
the  motto  of  the  world. 

"The  Wild  Duck*'  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  of  Ibsen's 
plays.  It  was  written  after  he  had  faced  the  storm  of  obloquy 
that  followed  "Ghosts;**  a  storm  so  vociferous  that  one  fears 
that  the  truth  of  the  drama  was  too  true,  that  it  pierced  too  many 
coats  of  mail.  "The  Wild  Duck*'  is,  also,  the  best  example 
of  Ibsen's  miniature  work, —  the  strokes  are  so  fine,  the  whole 
is  so  finished.  It  has  interest  outside  the  story,  too,  being  a 
satire  on  Ibsen  by  Ibsen.     The  catastrophe  of  the  play  being 
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precipitated  because  of  the  insistence  of  Gregers  that  the  high 
life  is  the  life  lived  in  the  clear  light  of  truth  and  on  a  founda- 
tion of  absolute  truth;  while  the  contention  of  Relling,  the 
physician,  is,  that  the  "Life  Illusion,"  or,  as  it  may  be  trans- 
lated, "The  Life  Lie"  is  the  thing  that  makes  life  endurable. 
As  Agnes  says  to  Brand,  "Who  sees  Jehovah,  dies."  So  the 
truth,  the  clear,  naked,  plain  Truth  as  to  ourselves,  as  to  life, 
would  destroy  us ! 

Relling  rails  on  Gregers,  ridicules  him  and  his  insistence  on 
"the  claims  of  the  Ideal"  that  Gregers  "carries  about  in  his 
coat-tail  pocket,"  presenting  it  "like  a  dun  to  people  who  are 
insolvent."  "The  chronic  integrity  in  acute  form,"  "a  national 
disease"  that  appears  "only  sporadically,"  and  that  "afflicts" 
Gregers.  This  is  criminal  to  Relling.  "For  illusion,"  he  de- 
Clares,  "is  the  stimulating  principle  of  life."  And  he  has  sug- 
gested to  those  he  knows,  illusions  that  will  help  them  to  bear  life. 
The  life  illusion  of  old  Ekdal  is  the  garret  where  he  keeps  the 
wild  duck  and  a  few  rabbits,  where  he  goes  shooting  with  a 
pistol,  and  where  he  once  more  feels  himself  a  mighty  hunter,  a 
brave  man  "who  has  faced  death."  The  life  illusion  of  his  for- 
lorn but  self-complacent  son,  Hjalmar,  is  that  his  invention, — 
not  yet  planned, — will  make  him  famous  and  reinstate  his  fath- 
er's name.  The  life  illusion  of  Molvik,  the  drunken  clergyman, 
is  that  he  is  Daemonic,  and  cannot  help  drinking.  Relling 
fosters  all  these  illusions,  and  tells  Gregers  that  "lies  and  ideals 
are  as  like  as  typhus  and  putrid  fever." 

Gregers,  however,  "with  his  highly  developed  sense  of  justice" 
insists  on  the  truth  being  told  —  is  in  an  Ibsen-fury  because 
Hjalmar  Ekdal's  life  is  built  upon  a  lie  —  because  Hjalmar  had 
been  persuaded  by  Werle  to  marry  a  maid-servant,  Gina,  who 
had  been  cast  off  by  Werle.  Gregers  reveals  this  to  Hjalmar, 
and  the  catastrophe  results.  Each  character  in  this  play  is  a 
masterpiece,  and  the  feeling  of  sordidness  that  pervades  the 
whole  story  —  that  stands  out  about  it  like  an  atmosphere  —  re- 
minds one  of  the  smell  found  in  the  homes  of  the  very  poor 
when  in  winter  all  is  shut  up. 

"Rosmersholm"  gives  us  a  picture  unusual  in  literature,  and 
almost  absent  from  life  —  of  the  woman,  Rebecca  West,  being 
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aUe  to  purify  herself,  because  aDowed  —  given  the  chance — to 
purify  herself.  Millions  of  men  have  had  this  chance,  through 
a  true  lo^-e,  to  purify  themselves,  but  how  many  women?  Ib- 
sen, however,  believing  in  a  single-standard  morality,  paints 
this  picture  for  us ;  but  in  order  to  do  it,  he  has  to  draw  a  very 
unusual  man. 

"Hedda  Gabler"  comes  next,  but  first  we  will  look  at  **The 
Master  Builder." 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life  Ibsen  returned  to  Norway  to  live  — 
at  last  to  make  a  home  —  and  his  welcome  was  national.  It 
was  after  this  that  he  wrote  ''The  Master  Builder,"  "Little 
EyoJf,"  and  "John  Gabriel  Borckman,"  the  two  last  of  which  I 
have  not  been  able  to  get. 

"The  Master  Builder"  is  a  curious  psychological  study.  Sol- 
ness,  an  ambitious  man,  not  quite  a  genius  but  with  imagination 
—  hesitates  and  yet  is  willing  to  do  cruel  and  ignoble  things 
in  order  to  succeed.  In  his  success,  however,  he  cannot  forget 
nor  yet  forgive  himself  the  sins  of  which  he  has  been  guilty 
— he  cannot  cease  to  regret  the  price  he  has  paid  for  his  eleva- 
tion, and  it  makes  him  afraid.  His  especial  fear  is  the  rising 
generation  —  they  will,  in  the  end,  destroy  him.  Hilda,  who 
has  idealized  him,  he  being  the  greatest  she  has  known,  comes 
to  him  to  make  him  keep  a  forgotten  promise  he  had  made  to 
her  as  a  child.  She  is  brilliant  with  youth — she  seems  to  glitter 
with  life.  Instantly  she  establishes  her  ascendency  over  Solness. 
He  confesses  to  her  his  fears  of  the  rising  generation  —  he  con- 
fesses his  cowardice  —  he  confesses  his  ignoble  deeds.  She  will 
not  believe  him;  she  insists  that  Solness  is  what  she  thinks  him 
to  be;  she  insists  that  Solness  is  noble,  so,  he  must  and  will  let 
young  Ragner  rise;  she  insists  that  Solness  is  brave,  so,  she 
drives  him  to  the  top  of  the  tower  from  which  he  plunges  to  his 
death.     Thus  the  rising  generation  does  destroy  him. 

Was  Ibsen  in  this  play  purifying  his  spirit  from  jealousy  of 
the  rising  generation  that  he  had  done  so  much  to  uplift? 

Mrs.  Solness  is  a  still  more  curious  study.  A  woman  who  is 
dutiful,  loving,  patient,  religious  —  the  kind  of  limited  woman 
that  Mr.  Shaw  declares  makes  the  ideal  wife  —  "the  wife  who 
does  everything  that  her  husband  wants  her  to  do,  and  nothing 
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else."  Mrs.  Solness  bears  with  resignation  the  deaths  of  her 
children,  whose  deaths  were  caused  by  a  fire  that  destroyed  her 
old  home ;  the  fire  which  gave  her  husband  his  great  opportunity 
as  a  builder — which  was  the  foundation  of  his  fortune.  The 
children,  she  says,  are  happy,  are  safe ;  but  the  loss  of  her  old 
home  she  cannot  get  over.  So  absolutely  undeveloped  is  she, 
save  in  her  religion,  which  affords  her  comfort  as  to  her  children, 
that  she  cannot  understand  her  own  condition  —  she  cannot 
reason.  Having  had  no  cultivation,  no  outlet,  she,  like  a  mole, 
has  known  nothing  but  her  burrow;  this  has  been  destroyed,  and 
as  would  an  upturned  mole  thrown  into  a  box,  she  butts  blindly 
and  hopelessly  about  on  the  hard  floor  of  a  new  life.  The  poor 
stunted  soul  cannot  even  express  herself,  and  in  her  bewilder- 
ment she  fastens  on  the  loss  of  her  childhood's  dolls  as  the  cap- 
stone of  her  misery. 

In  Ibsen's  work,  **Hedda  Gabler"  is  a  new  type.  She  is  the 
cmancip)ated  woman.  Up  to  this  time  Ibsen  has  treated  of  the 
old-fashioned  woman;  the  good  women  and  their  opposites  — 
and  good  or  bad  he  has  stood  always  on  the  side  of  the  woman. 
Mrs.  Alving  and  Rebecca  West ;  Mrs.  Solness  and  Gina  Ekdal  — 
the  first  two  are  educated,  developed — the  second  two  uneducated, 
undeveloped.  Nora  Helmcr  stands  alone  —  is  a  sort  of  "Galatea. " 
For  all  of  these,  Ibsen  demanded  justice  —that  justice  that  is 
bom  of  truth  in  morality  —  single-standard  morality  —  this  fail- 
ing, then  liberty  to  use  the  divine  right  to  judge  for  themselves. 

"Hedda  Gabler'*  is  different,  just  as  emancipation  is  different 
from  the  freedom  that  Ibsen  believes  in;  he  writes:  **What  you 
call  Liberty,  I  call  liberties;  and  what  I  call  the  struggle  for 
liberty  is  nothing  but  the  constant,  living  assimilation  of  the 
idea  of  freedom."  This  is  something  quite  different  from  eman- 
cipation. Emancipation  means  a  sudden  break  from  bonds  to 
license.  If  the  serfs  in  Russia  and  the  blacks  in  this  country  had 
been  educated  before  they  were  emancipated;  that  is  to  say, 
if  the  emancipation  had  been  gradual  —  had  been  worked  for — if 
there  had  been  a  "constant,  living  assimilation  of  the  idea  of 
freedom,"  and  not  a  break  from  bonds  to  license,  things  would 
have  been  quite  different.  So  with  women,  who,  because  of  in- 
justice —  because  of  the  Helmers,  and  the  Alvings,  have  had  to 
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break  from  bonds  into  license.  And,  in  the  two  first  cases  the 
results  are  the  Nihilists  and  Lynch  Law — and  in  the  third  case, 
the  Hedda  Gablers. 

Hedda  Gabler  breaks  away  from  all  the  old  ideals  without 
having  formed  or  found  for  herself  new  ideals ;  she  is  a  Philis- 
tine; she  has  not  the  brake-wheel  of  ''Noblesse  Oblige'' — the 
elevation  of  a  high  view  —  the  Spiritual  development  of  heredi- 
tary education  and  refinement.  She  is  the  middle-class  degen- 
erate, who  is  the  result  of  a  Democratic  society  that  has  not  as 
yet  produced  a  Plutocracy,  and  that  thus  has  not  even  the  small- 
est germ  of  a  future  Aristocracy. 

All  of  Ibsen's  dramas,  save  "Emperor  and  Galilean,"  and 
*  'The  Master  Builder, ' '  have  the  one  end  in  view —  the  holding  up 
to  ridicule  and  to  obloquy  the  Philistine  society  of  Norway,  and 
incidentally,  of  the  world.  All  his  work  is  that  of  the  Miniature 
Artist  —  delicate  strokes  —  wonderful  shading  —  minute  sugges- 
tions—  at  the  same  time  the  effects  are  those  of  the  Impres- 
sionist artist, —  Rembrandt  lights  and  shadows. 

The  problems  of  Ibsen's  plays  are  universal.  Wherever  there 
is  humanity,  there  these  problems  are  found.  We  discuss  the 
solution  —  we  listen  to  the  views  of  Smith,  Jones  and  Brown, — 
of  fathers,  mothers.  Pastors  and  Masters ;  but  when  the  crucial 
moment  comes,  we  must  decide  for  ourselves.  And  this  is  Ib- 
sen's creed.  This  is  the  real  individualism.  This  is  the  Divine 
Right  that  must  not  be  touched. 

There  are  customs,  —  there  are  conventions,  —  there  are 
ideals, —  there  are  laws  —  these  must  be  considered;  but  in  the 
last  analysis,  each  one  is  responsible  to  himself,  for  himself  — 
each  one  lives  and  dies  to  himself.  Ibsen  tells  us  this  in  every 
play  —  and  lived  it  and  died  it,  for  his  mind  went  out  before  his 
body  did.  He  could  not  ask  for  sympathy  —  he  could  not  give 
it  —  he  could  not  understand  it.  He,  himself,  became  a  symbol 
of  loneliness. 

His  mission  in  life  was  to  show  truth  —  was  to  do  justice,  and 
so,  to  rouse  and  better  the  people.  Of  his  moral  accomplish- 
ments, time  only  can  give  proof.  Of  what  he  did  intellectually, 
Doctor  Brandes  says:  "Scandinavian  literature  is  a  different 
thing  now  from  what   it  was  when  he    made  a  name  with 
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'Brand/  or  when  he  opened  up  new  paths  with  his  dramas  of 
modem  life.  In  Norway,  as  well  as  in  Denmark,  Iceland, 
Sweden  and  Finland,  a  young  literature  has  burst  into  blossom, 
rich  in  fresh  talent,  great  and  small.  Each  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries  has  led  the  way  in  turn,  and  at  present  are  all  engaged 
in  a  vigorous,  promising  rivalry.  Nevertheless  there  can  scarce- 
ly be  a  doubt  that  Scandinavian  literature  has  produced  its  best 
in  Ibsen's  dramas ;  by  them  the  outside  world  can  measure  the 
height  it  has  attained,  where  it  has  built  the  highest." 

Of  what  he  accomplished  politically,  may  we  not  look  on  the 
new  King  Hakon  as  a  result  ?  Whatever  Ibsen  may  have  felt 
as  a  united  Scandinavian,  would  he  not  have  agreed  to  an  inde- 
pendent Norway,  who,  stamping  out  all  suggestion  of  compro- 
mise with  Sweden,  crowned  her  own  King? 

•*By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them." 

Sarah  Barnwell  Elliott. 

Sewanee,  Tennessee. 


CHARLES  D.  McIVER  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA* 

At  Lake  George,  last  summer,  in  the  home  of  a  dear  common 
friend,  looking  out  over  a  scene  of  peace  and  quiet  beauty,  Charles 
Mclver  and  I  were  talking  of  life  and  its  meaning  and  the  flight 
of  time  that  had  carried  us  so  swiftly  past  boyhood  to  middle 
life.  Our  moods  alternated  between  the  kind  of  boyish,  unre- 
strained merriment,  possible  only  to  men  who  have  grown  up  to- 
gether, and  a  certain  strain  of  premonition  and  sadness.  I  recall 
saying,  ** Charles,  you  will  outlive  me  and  you  will  probably  have 
to  write  some  resolutions  or  say  something  about  me  when  I  am 
gone.  Make  it  short.  Just  say  that  we  had  a  good  time  to- 
gether, pounding  away  at  real  things."  He  answered  quickly, 
"Ed.  Alderman,  though  I  look  stronger  than  you,  you  may  out- 
live me  after  all,  and  I  will  give  you  the  same  counsel."  We 
were  talking  like  children  in  the  dark,  as  all  of  us  poor  mortals 
must  talk,  but  I  realize  to-day  how  impossible  it  would  be  for 
me  to  speak  in  any  form  of  stately  eulogy  of  this  strong  and 
faithful  friend,  whom  I  knew  so  well  and  loved,  and  with  whom 
I  worked  so  intimately  in  the  service  of  society.  My  very  near- 
ness to  him,  the  elemental  and  vital  character  of  his  personality, 
make  it  most  difficult  for  me  to  set  down  even  this  brief  personal 
appreciation  of  him  in  formal  sentences. 

All  of  us  who  were  close  to  him  have  the  impulse  to  say  sim- 
ply, **Here  was  a  great,  strong,  hopeful,  buoyant,  friendly  soul, 
who  loved  his  fellows  and  builded  enduringly  for  their  welfare, 
and  should  be  forever  honoured  by  them."  Further  words  seem 
vain.  Certainly  I  shall  not  seek  to  recount  the  details  of  his  ca- 
reer to-day,  nor  to  enumerate  the  positions  he  held  or  could  have 
held ;  nor  in  any  fashion,  to  use  this  memorial  hour  in  a  formal 
biography  of  him. 

Charles  Duncan  Mclver  was  bom  in  a  rural  Scotch  home,  in 
the  simplest  part    of    the    simplest    democracy   in  America. 

♦Of  all  who  knew  the  late  Charles  D.  Mclver,  President  Alderman  was 
probably  longest  and  most  intimately  associated  with  him.  The  spirit 
which  animated  the  man  and  the  worker  seems  best  expressed  in  this  ad- 
dress delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Memorial  Exercises  held  at  Greens- 
boro, North  Carolina,  November  20,  1906. —  Editor. 


Charles  D.  Mclver  of  North  Carolina  loi 

This  Scotch  home  was  full  of  cleanness  and  reverence  and  faith 
ID  the  dignity  of  humanity  and  the  power  of  knowledge,  and 
all  of  its  ideals  were  ideals  of  self-respect  and  manly  ambition. 
In  the  existence  of  a  multitude  of  such  homes  lies  the  antidote 
for  the  dangers  of  our  over-nourished  civilization  and  the  safe- 
guard of  our  republican  ideals, 

I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  in  the  Autumn  of  1878  at  Chapel 
Hill  (the  University  of  North  Carolina),  whither  he  had  pre- 
ceded me  by  one  year.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  quality  of 
this  great  big  country  boy.  eager,  restless,  purposeful,  hopeful, 
with  a  face  and  an  eye  wherein  humor  and  sympathy  and  shrewd 
discernment  struggled  (or  the  mastery.  He  had  already  be- 
come a  leader  among  his  fellows.  There  was  no  better  place,  I 
think,  for  the  making  of  leaders  in  the  world,  than  Chapel  HtU 
in  the  late  seventies.  The  note  of  life  was  simple,  rugged  — 
almost  primitive.  Our  young  hearts,  aflame  with  the  impulses 
of  youth,  were  quietly  conscious  of  the  vicissitudes  and  sufferings 
through  which  our  fathers  had  just  passed.  "The  Conquered 
Banner"  and  the  mournful  threnodies  of  Father  Ryan  were 
yielding  place  to  songs  of  hope.  A  heroic  tradition  pervaded 
the  place,  while  hope  and  struggle,  rather  than  despair  and  re- 
pining, shone  in  the  jturpose  of  the  resolute  men  who  were  re- 
building the  famous  old  school. 

All  of  us  were  poor  boys.  Those  who  came  from  the  towns 
looked,  perhaps,  a  trifle  more  modish  to  the  inexperienced  eye, 
but  they  were  just  as  poor  as  their  country  fellows,  and  had 
come  out  of  just  such  simple  homes  of  self-denial  and  self-sacri- 
fice The  unconscious  discipline  and  tutelage  of  defeat  and  for- 
titude and  self-restraint  had  cradled  us  all.  We  had  all  seen  in 
the  faces  of  our  patient  mothers  and  grim  fathers  something  that 
we  knew,  if  we  ci>ulii  not  express,  was  not  despair,  and  some- 
how, life  seemed  very  grand  and  duty  easy  and  opportunity 
precious. 

Reflect  upon  just  a  few  of  the  names  of  the  boys  that  were 
there  then  and  prehaps  you  will  agree  with  me:  Aycock, 
Mclvcr,  the  Winstons,  Doughton,  Strange,  Pecte,  Phillips, 
Murphy,  Daniels,  Gattis,  Noble,  Joyncr,  Thomas,  PcU,  liattle, 
Dancy,  Worth,  McAllister,  and  many  others  high  in  industrial 
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and  commercial  life.  Student  ambitions  in  that  day  tended  al- 
most entirely  to  law,  or  politics,  or  scholarship.  The  great  in- 
dustrial awakening,  which  has  since  beckoned,  and  now  beckons, 
to  so  many  of  our  young  men,  to  take  a  hand  in  transforming 
our  civilization  from  an  argicultrial  into  an  industrial  democ- 
racy, had  not  begun  to  make  its  appeal. 

After  four  happy  years  of  steady  growth  in  scholarship  and 
character,  Mclver  passed  from  the  University  to  the  school- 
room in  1881.  I  followed  him  into  the  school-room  in  1882,  and 
our  intimacy  as  fellow-workers  began  in  1886,  lasting  unbroken 
and  curiously  interwoven  until  that  quiet  hour  at  Lake  George, 
and  in  a  deep  spiritual  sense,  forever.  He  did  his  duty  as  an 
under-graduate,  respecting  his  body  and  his  spirit.  He  won 
Greek  medals,  but  his  thought  was  on  men  and  student  issues 
and  college  policies. 

The  story,  of  his  life  from  1882  to  1906  is  a  clear,  high  story 
of  human  idealism  and  human  achievement,  which  every  boy  in 
North  Carolina  should  know  and  ponder,  and  which  should  cause 
the  older  men  and  women  who  listen  to  the  strident  voices  of 
unrest  and  pessimism,  to  know  that  the  heart  of  this  Republic  is 
true  and  sound,  and  that  a  heroic  and  noble  simplicity  lies  at  the 
root  of  our  life.  It  is  not  an  eventful  story.  It  is  not  a  story  of 
thrilling  vicissitude  or  startling  change  of  circumstance.  It  is  a 
story  of  earnestness  and  insight,  of  faith  and  purpose.  His 
marriage  to  a  noble  woman,  who  sustained  and  strengthened  him 
every  day  of  his  life ;  his  clear  sight  of  a  great  institution  for  the 
education  of  women  in  North  Carolina ;  his  brief  and  resistless 
battle  for  the  attainment  of  that  vision ;  a  widening  of  that  great 
conception  into  a  passionate  and  whole-hearted  dedication  of 
himself  to  the  education  of  all  the  people;  the  expansion  of  his 
nature  under  the  spur  of  these  high  ideals ;  a  splendid,  joyous 
growth  of  his  powers  as  they  faced  and  overcame  the  difficulties 
that  blocked  his  pathway;  a  serene  and  noble  satisfaction  in  be- 
holding his  youthful  dreams  embodied  here  in  forms  of  dignity 
and  beauty  and  human  training;  the  recognition  of  his  worth, 
and  the  deep  national  value  of  his  services  by  the  whole  republic, 
and  a  sort  of  unconscious  apotheosis  of  him  as  the  most  useful 
citizen  of  his  native  State;  the  leader  in  all  of  its  good  causes. 
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Is  there  not  essential  grandeur  in  the  unbroken  unity  of  this 
upward-striving  story  ? 

There  are  some  scenes  in  our  common  experiences  between 
1886  and  1890  that  my  heart  recalls,  and  that  I  shall  mention 
even  at  the  risk  of  bringing  myself  into  a  picture,  which  I  would 
fain  fill  with  his  own  glory  and  his  own  worth.  The  original 
idea  of  the  establishment  of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College  in  North  Carolina  was  undoubtedly  bom  in  the  brain 
of  Charles  Mclver.  He  did  not  borrow  the  idea  from  Massa- 
chusettes  or  New  York.  The  whole  scheme  forced  itself  upon 
him  out  of  the  dust  of  injustice  and  negligence  right  under  his 
eyes.  I  recall  the  day  at  Black  Mountain  in  1886,  when  he 
spoke  of  it  to  me  in  his  compelling  way  and  won  my  quick  sym- 
pathy and  interest  in  the  idea.  His  busy  brain  and  unwearying 
energy  rapidly  drew  friends  to  the  movement,  for  no  one  who 
met  him  failed  to  hear  of  it.  Together  we  drew  up  the  first 
memorial  to  the  Legislature  in  its  behalf,  and  I  remember  the 
day  in  1886  when  he  as  Chairman,  and  George  T.  Winston, 
Edward  P.  Moses  and  myself  presented  this  matter  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education.  We  knew  that  it  was  doomed,  but  we 
came  away  elated  and  somewhat  excited  over  our  first  contact 
with  legislative  resiwnsibility  and  greatness.  We  might  not 
have  been  so  elated,  if  we  could  have  foreseen  how  much 
contact  we  would  have  in  the  years  to  come,  though,  if  he 
were  here,  I  believe  he  would  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  the 
contact  did  us  good,  and  surely  he  gave  back  more  than  he  re- 
ceived. 

I  recall  Commencement  Night  at  Chapel  Hill  in  the  year  of 
1889.  We  were  to  start  out  in  a  few  days  on  a  new  and  untried 
experiment  in  North  Carolina  or  the  South,  a  deliberate  effort 
by  unique  campaign  methods  to  create  and  mould  public  opinion 
on  the  question  of  popular  education,  involving  taxation  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  Men  like  Wiley  and  Murphy  and  Caldwell 
and  Scarborough  had  fought  this  fight,  but  not  just  in  this  way. 
We  were  in  the  twenties  and  there  were  young  wives  and  chil- 
dren at  home,  and  the  work  we  were  undertaking  was  a  tempo- 
rar)'  creation,  due  to  the  suggestion  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  good  impulses  of  the  Legislature, 
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which  could  not  quite  make  up  its  mind  to  have  done  with  us 
once  and  for  all.  There  was  no  precedent  for  what  we  were  try- 
ing to  do,  except  Horace  Mann,  and  he  seemed  so  far  off  and  so 
great  that  each  one  of  us  would  have  laughed  at  the  other  for 
mentioning  the  comparison.  I  remember  that  we  talked  about 
our  plans  and  purposes  and  difficulties  until  the  cocks  began  to 
crow.  I  told  him  to  let  me  say  one  more  word  and  then  let  us 
both  go  to  sleep.  He  replied,  in  his  hearty,  wholesome  way, 
that  he  did  not  propose  to  be  put  to  sleep  and  let  me  have  the 
last  word  at  the  same  time.  We  then  decided  to  make  a  night 
of  it,  and  talked  on  until  the  sun  arose.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  about  the  best  night  I  have  ever  spent,  for  an  intelligent  and 
unselfish  idea  held  our  youth  under  its  spell,  and  bound  us  for 
life  to  a  service,  which  was  not  the  service  of  self.  As  I  think 
of  it  to-day,  the  grim  old  room  in  the  Inn  at  Chapel  Hill,  and 
the  silent  watches  of  that  night  are  lit  with  the  light  that  never 
was  on  land  or  sea. 

For  three  years  in  every  county  of  this  State,  we  sought  to 
mould  public  sentiment  and  direct  public  opinion  towards  the  de- 
velopment of  an  adequate  system  of  popular  education  and  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
Some  day  I  shall  hope  to  tell  in  detail  the  story  of  this  crusade, 
for  such  it  was  in  spirit  and  purpose.  It  had  its  discourage- 
ments and  its  comedies  and  its  mistakes,  but  it  was  a  time  of 
full-blooded  enthusiasm,  exaltation  and  faith  in  the  people,  and 
the  experience  taught  Mclver  and  it  taught  me  the  essential  lov- 
ableness  and  justice  and  dignity  of  character  and  open-minded- 
ness  of  the  average  North  Carolinian  in  a  way  we  could  never 
have  otherwise  learned.  And  some  good  seed  were  sown,  I 
think,  which  have  increased  some  thirty,  some  sixty,  and  some 
an  hundred  fold.  Mclver  was  doubtful  at  first  of  his  ability  as 
a  public  speaker,  but  forgetting  self  in  his  purpose,  he  achieved 
in  an  amazing  way,  the  very  thing  he  did  not  think  himself  equal 
to,  and  quickly  became  the  most  effective  speaker  for  public  ed- 
ucation that  I  have  known  in  America.  It  was  a  dull  and  sense- 
less audience  that  did  not  respond  to  his  earnestness,  the  breath- 
less onrush  of  his  appeal,  heated  red  hot  in  the  glow  of  his  per- 
sonality, and  lighted  with  a  homely  humour  and  power  of  illus- 
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tration  and  a  shrewd  adaption  of  story  and  anecdote,  unequalled 
in  North  Carolina  since  young  Zeb  Vance  won  his  triumphant 
way.  His  task  was  to  plead  with  an  individualistic  and  conser- 
vative community,  hating  overmuch,  by  reason  of  robbery  and 
suffering,  the  very  word  **tax,"  for  a  democratic  and  communal 
institution  costing  large  sums  of  money  and  a  world  of  patience. 
His  weapons  were  persuasion  and  charm  and  earnestness  and 
humour  and  pleading  and  sympathy.  They  seem  feeble  weapons 
as  compared  to  the  money  of  the  plutocrat  or  the  force  of  the 
despot,  but  they  found  the  heart  of  this  just  and  reasonable 
democracy,  and  seemed  to  prove  that  the  solution  of  our  peculiar 
difficulties  must  come  not  by  might  or  force  but  by  the  spirit  of 
love,  justice,  humanity,  and  progress. 

Many  of  his  striking  phrases  will  long  live  in  the  battles  of 
educational  growth:  ''The  savage  alone  is  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion;" "The  generations  of  men  are  but  relays  in  civilization's 
march  on  its  journey  from  savagery  to  the  millennium;"  **Edu- 
cation  is  simply  civilization's  effort  to  propagate  and  prepetuate 
its  life  and  progress;"  **The  teacher  is  the  seed-corn  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  none  but  the  best  is  good  enough  to  use; "  "Ideas  are 
worth  more  than  acres,  and  the  possessor  of  ideas  will  always 
hold  in  financial  bondage  those  whose  chief  possession  is  acres 
of  land;"  **It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  State  and  society,  for 
the  sake  of  their  future  educational  interests,  ought  to  decree 
that  for  every  dollar  spent  by  the  government.  State  or  Federal, 
and  by  philanthropist  in  the  training  of  men,  at  least  another 
dollar  shall  be  invested  in  the  work  of  educating  womankind; " 
"If  it  were  practicable,  an  educational  qualification  for  matri- 
mony would  be  worth  more  to  our  civilization  than  an  educa- 
tional qualification  for  suffrage;  "  "Finally,  men  began  to  seek 
education  not  that  they  might  become  leaders  in  the  State  and 
in  the  Church,  but  first  of  all,  that  they  might  be  strong  men; 
so  that  to-day  seeing  a  man  at  college  is  no  indication  that  he 
expects  to  be  a  preacher  or  a  politician." 

In  company  with  Major  Sidney  M.  Finger  we  wrote  the  law 
upon  the  statute  books  creating  the  instutution,  and  selected  the 
location  for  this  building,  and  I  should  be  false  to  justice  and 
generosity,  if  I  did  not  here  pay  tribute  to  the  earnestness  and 
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enthusiasm  and  faithful  support  given  to  us  during  these  days 
by  Sidney  M.  Finger. 

An  interesting  characteristic  of  the  inspiring  career  of  Charles 
Mclver  was  its  large  unity  and  freedom  from  complexity.  In 
studying  either  the  man  or  his  work,  one  does  not  meet  with 
subtleties  or  whimsicalities  or  irritating  contradictions,  but  one 
beholds  rather  a  large  movement  of  beneficent  purpose,  strug- 
gling onward  to  perfectly  clear  ends,  and  a  big  hearty  nature 
ever  "greeting  the  unseen  with  a  cheer."  In  a  true  sense,  his 
earthly  career  began  with  his  sight  of  this  school,  and  it  ended 
where  it  began,  but  behold  the  all-embracing  character  of  such 
spacious  single-mindedness !  As  a  consequence  of  this  stimulat- 
ing vision,  came  increased  interest  for  popular  education ;  as  a 
result  of  his  philosophic  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  popular  educa- 
tion to  a  democracy,  came  a  whole  great  theory  of  civic  service 
and  community  helpfulness,  and  common  sense  patriotism  that 
tied  him  in  closest  sympathy  to  everything  helpful,  from  hang- 
ing pictures  on  the  walls  of  dreary  country  school-houses  to  large 
sentimental  schemes  of  rc-lighting  the  fires  of  love  for  the  home- 
land in  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  strayed  away.  A  clear  vis- 
ion, therefore,  and  a  clean  consecration  of  himself  in  the  gener- 
ous ardor  of  youth,  to  the  pursuits  of  that  vision,  wrought  and 
moulded  him  into  a  kind  of  perfection  as  an  American  citizen, 
exhibiting  all  the  moral  persistence  of  the  Puritan  in  a  setting  of 
sunshine  and  sympathy — 

One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but  marched  breast  forward, 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph. 

Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better,  sleep  to  wake. 

The  personality  of  Charles  Mclver  interested  and  attracted 
men  more  than  any  sum  of  his  attainments.  His  scholarship 
was  not  the  scholarship  of  the  schools,  but  rather  a  genius  for 
sympathy  with  scholarship.  Life  was  his  thesis  and  men  were 
his  books  and  love  his  method.  The  Scotch  passion  for  meta- 
physics had  passed  him  by,  leaving  in  its  stead,  a  certain  large 
understanding  and  a  hearty  insight  that  revealed  any  matter  to 
him  whole  and  entire.     He  gave  the  physical  impression  of 
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being  in  a  hurry,  but  he  was  never  in  a  hurry  mentally.  He 
was  a  wilful  man  in  a  good  sense,  and  loved  to  have  his  own 
way,  but  I  have  known  no  man  with  fewer  blind  prejudices  to 
obscure  his  vision.  He  was  not  the  sort  of  a  man  who  wanted 
everything,  but  the  few  fundamental  things  he  sought,  he  kept 
a  search  light  upon,  and  his  hurrying  figure  could  be  seen  mov- 
ing toward  them  with  resolute  purpose.  This  freedom  from 
hindering  prejudices,  and  this  single-mindedness,  gave  him  a 
fine  genius  for  co-operation  and  made  him  a  beautiful  man  to 
work  with,  for  you  knew  that  his  pride  was  not  sticking  out  to 
get  wounded,  or  his  feelings  to  get  hurt,  or  his  toes  to  be  trod 
upon.  You  were  dealing  with  sanity  and  good-will  that  knew 
when  to  compromise,  when  to  surrender  and  when  to  fight. 
Men  called  him  a  good  politician  and  so  he  was,  if  you  will  let 
me  define  a  good  politician  as  one  who  knows  how  to  compel 
men  to  do  deeds  of  public  service  that  they  would  not  have 
otherwise  thought  of. 

He  was  a  royal  good  fighter,  too,  if  you  will  let  me  define 
a  fighter  as  a  peaceful  man  who  is  clear  as  to  his  purpose, 
who  will  not  be  gainsaid,  who  will  not  be  set  aside,  who 
will  not  be  cajoled,  and  who  will  come  to  his  point.  Be- 
sides, he  was  a  Scotchman  and  had  to  fight  something,  and 
igni>rance  was  his  natural  foe.  Men  of  strong  character  are 
sometimes  good  haters.  McIvcr  was  a  very  poor  hater.  He 
could  not  hate  men,  and  always  exhibited  a  sort  of  pained 
surprise,  unaccompanied  with  any  ill-will  of  malignancy  when 
men  despitefully  used  him.  He  simply  could  not  waste  his 
moral  strength  in  that  most  immoral  of  all  passions,  hatred. 
If  I  were  to  ask  what  was  the  greatest  thing  about  Charles  Mc- 
lver, I  should  say  that  it  was  his  interest  and  sympathy  and  love 
for  men  and  women;  not  attractive  men  and  women  alone  or 
good  men  and  women,  or  great  men  and  women,  but  men  and 
women.  To  him  had  come  perhaps  dimly  the  feeling  that  in 
rights  and  opportunities  the  final  manhood  of  earth  will  be 
"classless  and  tribeless  and  nationless."  A  crowd  always  inter- 
ested him  and  stirred  his  powers  no  matter  how  weary  he  was, 
and  he  moved  about  the  crowd  with  a  vast  human  interest  shin- 
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ing  in  his  face.  I  have  seen  him  stop  and  speak  to  a  young  boy, 
half-formed  and  immature,  with  an  interest  informing  his  coun- 
tenance, like  that  which  shines  in  the  face  of  a  collector,  who 
has  just  found  a  new  object  for  his  collection.  The  story  of  the 
rise  of  men  is  full  of  men  like  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  loved 
humanity,  and  were  willing  to  die  for  it,  but  often  they  were 
shy  of  the  units  in  the  mass  of  men.  Mclver  loved  men  and 
women,  as  he  found  them  and  they  returned  his  love.  The 
thing  of  deepest  interest  in  the  world  to  him  was  to  see  people 
rise.  He  was  happy  when  they  succeeded  and  sorry  when  they 
failed.  Few  men  have  worked  through  so  busy  a  life,  with  so 
much  sympathy  and  appreciation.    He  simply  got  what  he  gave. 

Men  who  build  or  develop  institutions,  men  who  strengthen 
or  preserve  social  forces  of  their  times,  do  so  through  the  exer- 
cise of  faith  and  enthusiasm,  and  patience,  and  courage  and  en- 
ergy, and  these  words  might  form  a  brief  biography  of  Charles 
Mclver.  As  our  revolutionary  age  demanded  the  prophet  of 
human  freedom  and  the  civil  war  period  demanded  steadfast 
courage,  and  the  industrial  period,  the  man  of  imagination  and 
daring,  so  the  decades  between  1880  and  1906  in  Southern  his- 
tory demanded  men  with  faith  in  education  as  a  great  agency 
for  moulding  social  and  economic  forces,  and  with  power  of  per- 
sonality and  of  brain  to  influence  the  most  majestic  of  all  human 
agencies — public  opinion.  Our  institutions  needed  to  be  de- 
mocratized ;  our  thought  to  be  nationalized ;  our  life  to  be  indus- 
trialized, and  the  whole  process  was  one  of  education.  The 
school  was  the  heart  of  the  South 's  problem  and  Mclver  saw  that 
truth,  and  he  will  live  forever  in  the  history  of  this  State  as  a 
great  leader  in  this  movement  of  transformation.  It  was  be- 
sides his  unique  distinction  to  build  outright  a  great  institution. 
The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  planted  in  the  love 
and  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, will  grow  fairer  in  outward  form, 
and  richer  in  inward  power,  and  as  it  grows  the  great  traditions 
of  his  devotion  will  grow  with  it.  In  Emerson's  fine  phrase, 
this  institution  will  be  for  all  time  the  lengthened  shadow  of 
one  man's  life. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  those  who  love  him  to  erect  a  statue  to  his 
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memory.  In  so  doing  they  will  honour  themselves  and  teach  ob- 
jectively a  great  ethical  lesson  which  should  not  be  denied  our 
youth ;  but  this  school  is  his  real  monument.  An  institution  of 
learning  is  the  best  earthly  type  of  immortality.  It  is  the  only 
thing  under  the  heavens  that  grows  younger  and  stronger  with 
the  years.  It  is  a  creature  of  deathless  function,  of  endless 
needs,  of  immortal  youth.  Great  grand-daughters  will  journey  to 
it  as  to  a  pilgrimage,  while  young  children  will  be  playing  about 
its  knees,  and  the  influence  of  all  influences  that  will  guide  its 
life  will  be  the  influence  of  Charles  Duncan  Mclver. 

As  for  me,  his  death  struck  close  at  the  foundations  of  my 
life.  It  was  a  thing  my  mind  had  never  contemplated,  for  a 
certain  unconquerable  boyishness  in  him  precluded  the  very 
thought  of  silence  and  the  grave.  I  could  not  think  of  death  in 
connection  with  this  happy- starred,  full-blooded  man,  in  love 
with  life  and  work.  His  passing  closes  for  me  a  cycle  in  my  life, 
a  companionship  of  dreaming  and  work,  of  hope,  and  accom- 
plishment, associated  with  the  morning  of  life.  Such  work  as  he 
did  must  always  go  on,  and  I  would  fain  be  in  it  and  of  it,  but  his 
absence  somehow  gives  to  it  a  kind  of  loneliness  and  quite  another 
hue  and  quality.  After  I  left  North  Carolina,  by  a  strange  co- 
incidence to  which  he  often  alluded,  we  drew  closer  to  each 
other  in  actual  intimacy  than  ever  before.  Benign  fortune  set 
us  to  doing  over  an  area  extending  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Potomac, 
what  we  had  once  tried  to  do  over  the  hills  and  valleys  of  North 
Carolina.  We  met  often  each  year,  sleeping  in  the  same  rooms 
and  talking  in  the  night.  I  saved  my  stories  for  him,  and  he 
saved  his  for  me,  and  his  were  always  better  than  mine.  He  in- 
carnated North  Carolina  to  me,  suggesting  its  wholesomeness, 
telling  me  its  incidents,  its  ambitions,  its  progress,  and  bring- 
ing me  news  of  our  old  friends  —  those  that  had  died  and  those 
that  had  married  and  those  that  were  fighting  the  battles  of  am- 
bition and  life.  Each  meeting  with  him  was  a  bath  of  youth 
and  gfxxl  feeling  and  courage,  which  left  me  cleaner  and  stronger 
and  fresher  for  my  own  tasks.  I  shall  miss  him  sorely  in  this 
breathing  world,  though  he  is  not  dead  either  to  my  sight  or 
spirit.     Not  only  is  he  alive  in  the  vague  spiritual  sense  of  the 
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choir  invisible,  moulding  the  ideals  and  purposes  of  men,  but 
he  is  alive  and  vital  somewhere  upon  some  mount  of  faith,  and 
busy  at  work  upon  some  good  cause. 

O,  strong  soul,  by  what  shore 
Tarriest  thou  now  ?    For  that  force, 
Surely  has  not  been  left  vain. 
Somewhere  surely,  afar, 
In  the  sounding  labor-house  vast 
Of  being,  is  practiced  that  strength, 
Zealous,  beneficent,  firm. 

Edwin  A.  Alderman. 

The  University  of  Virginia. 


DR.  DuBOSE'S  ''GOSPEL  IN  THE  GOSPELS"* 

This  is  a  very  original  book.  It  has  its  own  line  of  approach 
to  the  ultimate  problem  in  the  field  of  New  Testament  scholar- 
ship. It  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  other  books  which  deal 
with  the  question:  What  is  Christianity?  What  is  its  inner- 
most and  indissoluble  essence?  And  by  what  method  should 
one  set  out  to  answer  that  inquiry  ?  Dr.  DuBose  has  chosen  a 
path  of  his  own.  And  for  that  reason,  the  reader,  if  he  would 
be  just  to  the  book,  must  enter  it  along  the  author's  own  line  of 
study  and  growth.  Otherwise,  neither  solid  appreciation  nor 
just  criticism  is  possible. 

The  man,  the  book,  and  the  place  where  he  has  lived  his  life 
as  a  teacher,  are  in  intimate  relation.  To  the  sympathetic  out- 
sider who  has  felt  the  charm  and  appeal  of  Sewanee,  and  so  has 
bcome  in  a  measure  an  insider  while  retaining  the  detachment 
that  makes  him  critical  towards  his  own  admiration,  the  place 
has  a  personal  distinction  all  its  own.  Through  its  noble  pla- 
teau. Nature  gives  Sewanee  a  clear  and  ennobling  definition. 
At  the  same  time,  she  enforces  isolation.  This  union  of  distinc- 
tion and  isolation  is  a  symbol  of  the  Theological  School  of  Se- 
wanee. If  one  compares  it  with  Union  Seminary,  for  instance, 
a  mighty  difference  leaps  at  one's  eye.  Union  Seminary  is,  in 
a  sense,  a  real  University  of  Theology.  Its  Faculty  is  large  and 
highly  specialized.  Its  equipment  is  as  complete  as  any  Theolog- 
ical Sch(K)l  can  exjMJCt  to  have  it.  And  the  Seminary  is  in  the 
heart  of  New  York.  The  manifold  forces  of  one  of  the  chief 
clearing-houses  of  cosmopolitan  life  are  constantly  playing  on 
the  critical  mind  and  the  theological  methcxl.  But  the  Sewanee 
Seminary  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  University  of  the  South.  The 
Plant  —  beastly  and  irredeemable  word  —  is  wholly  dispropor- 
tinned  to  the  splendid  idealism  which  is  the  soul  of  the  place. 
The  Theological  Faculty  is  necessarily  small.     As  a  result,  the 
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teaching  of  Dr.  DuBose  has  taken  a  wide  range.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  his  own  studies  have  been  varied.  It  has  been  impossible 
for  him  to  seek  and  achieve  the  distinction  of  a  modem  critical 
specialist  in  the  New  Testament  field.  And  he  has  been  deliv- 
ered from  the  evil  results  of  a  highly  developed  critical  special- 
ism. He  has  seen  the  New  Testament  in  its  spiritual  unity;  he 
has  seen  it  steadily  and  seen  it  whole. 

Dr.  DuBose  is  such  an  impassioned  student  of  Aristotle  that 
in  thinking  of  him  his  friends  must  needs  recall  Coleridge's 
generalization:  **A  man  is  bom  either  a  Platonist  or  an  Aris- 
totelian." And,  the  generalization  once  in  mind,  it  seems  to 
follow  that  Dr.  DuBose  was  born  a  Platonist  and  has  made  him- 
self an  Aristotelian.  By  nature  he  is  a  Mystic.  The  intuition, 
rather  than  the  induction  and  the  syllogism,  is  his  instinctive 
method.  But  his  life  has  made  him  a  Realist.  He  took  an  ear- 
nest share  in  one  of  the  heroic  actions  of  history,  the  Civil  War. 
His  responsibilities  as  a  Churchman  and  teacher  have  forced 
his  mind  to  substitute  hands  and  feet  for  wings.  Aristotle  has 
become  for  him  **the  master  of  those  who  think.'*  Life  makes 
some  synthesis  which  logic  puts  under  an  anathema.  Dr.  Du- 
Bose is  an  Aristotelian  Mystic. 

He  has  arrived  at  a  constructive  and  inclusive  churchmanship. 
He  has  handled  the  problem  of  Apologetics,  and  not  in  the  cas- 
ual way  in  which  every  thoughtful  minister  of  Christ  handles 
them,  but  under  the  straight  and  mental  obligation  of  the  class- 
room. He  has  read  himself  deep  into  Aristotle.  The  soul  of  a 
natural  mystic  has  informed  all  his  varied  work.  The  result  is 
his  method,  his  line  of  approach  to  our  ultimate  question. 

The  best  part  of  the  fine  book  on  the  **Soteriology  of  the  New 
Testament"  is  the  discussion  of  St.  Paul's  doctrine.  That  is 
not  an  accident.  St.  Paul,  too,  was  a  **Platonist"  by  birth,  a 
seer,  a  mind  with  wings.  The  mystic  is  in  full  control  of  his 
inner  life.  But  he  became  the  Prince  of  Missionaries.  His 
work  forced  him  into  conservative  churchmanship.  His  con- 
scious ethics  are  the  ethics  of  the  working,  moralizing  Will. 
So  he,  also,  was  made  an  "Aristotelian."  In  exegesis  the  law  of 
like  to  like  is  a  fundamental  law.  Dr.  DuBose  has  shown  marked 
aptitude,   temperamental  and  acquired,  for  the  interpretation 
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of  Pkulinism.  And  some  of  his  friends  guessed  that  he  would 
not  count  his  work  half  done  until  he  had  rounded  it  out  with  a 
full  study  of  the  Supreme  Apostle.  The  guess  turns  into  a  pro- 
phecy. **My  own  position  is  that,  while  the  Gospel  as  an  act  or 
izct  is  complete  in  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  the  rational  of  its 
operation  in  human  salvation  is  best  interpreted  and  stated  by 
St.  Paul.  My  true  objective  point  has  therefore  been  the  com- 
pleter construction  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Paul,  to  be 
treated  in  a  volume  to  follow  the  present  one.  That  the  epistles 
of  St.  Paul  are  an  interpretation  only,  and  not  a  transformation 
nor  even  an  essential  modification,  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  is 
—  next  to  the  hope  of  casting  a  single  new  ray  of  light  upon  the 
nature  of  the  Gospel  itself  —  the  point  which  I  have  most  at 
heart  to  prove  in  the  end"  (p.  vii). 

We  must  then  regard  the  * 'Gospel  in  the  Gospels"  as  the 
second  in  a  chain  of  three.  It  binds  together  the  **Soteriology" 
and  the  coming  book  on  St.  Paul.  Aristotle  has  said,  'Hhere  is 
in  nature  nothing  interpolated  or  without  connection,  as  in  a 
bad  tragedy."  The  method  of  this  book  is  not  to  be  assessed  in 
any  final  way,  taken  by  itself.  It  is  an  organic  part  of  a  larger 
whole.  The  author  has  learned  to  think  of  the  Gospel  in  its 
creative  unity.  St.  Paul  has  taught  him,  as  he  has  taught  others, 
that  there  is  a  "Fifth  Gospel."  Renan  first  used  that  fine 
phrase.  He  meant  by  it  the  story  of  the  Savior  as  the  Holy 
Land  tells  it.  But  the  phrase  has  gone  on  to  a  larger  use.  The 
Gospel  of  St.  Paul  is  the  Fifth  Gospel.  Carrying  to  his  letters 
memories  stored  with  the  words  of  our  Lord,  we  are  struck,  al- 

■ 

most  startled,  by  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  Apostle's  quotations. 
The  shock  passes  off  when  we  learn  that  the  Gospel,  as  he  un- 
derstands it,  is  not  the  teaching  of  Jesus  while  on  earth,  nor 
even  His  life  on  earth,  but  the  work  and  the  Person  of  the  Risen 
Christ,  living  Head  of  a  living  Church.  The  Risen  Christ  and 
His  creative  power — that  is  St.  Paul's  Gospel.  And  it  is  St. 
Paul  who,  co-worker  with  Aristotle  and  Sewanee,  has  guided 
Dr.  DuBose  into  his  path  of  criticism  and  apologetics. 

To  understand  the  ''Gospel  in  the  Gospels"  as  a  method,  in 
distinction  from  its  specific  conclusions,  one  must  contrast  the 

way  in  which  Dr.  DuBose  has  trained  himself  with  the  training 
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of  the  highly  specialized  New  Testament  critic  of  our  time,  and 
particularly  the  critic  of  the  German  type.  The  German  scholar 
has  put  the  Church  of  Christ  deep  in  his  debt.  But  the  contem- 
porary German  scholar  is  apt  to  have  some  very  marked  limita- 
tions as  a  student  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  first  place  he 
shares  the  Ritschlian  drift.  He  has  a  horror  of  metaphysics  in 
religion.  While  he  is  not  an  Agnostic,  he  is  deeply  affected 
by  that  suspicion  of  dogma  and  theology  which  is  so  characteris- 
tic of  our  time.  The  men  who  wrote  the  Bible  belonged,  all  of 
them,  to  Antiquity.  Now  Antiquity,  in  particular  Oriental  An- 
tiquity, knew  nothing  of  gur  specialization  of  function  and  divis- 
ion of  mental  labor.  The  poet  and  the  philosopher  and  the  theo- 
logian walked  under  one  hat.  The  idealists  whom  God  inspired 
to  give  us  our  Scriptures  could  let  their  mind  and  their  im- 
agination run  free  and  run  together.  But  the  German  critical 
specialist  cannot  run  a  mile  without  coming  up  against  a  five- 
barred  gate,  and  there's  another  specialist  with  a  gun  on  the 
other  side  of  it.  "Like  to  like**  is  a  sound  rule  in  interpreta- 
tion. How  shall  the  highly  specialized  scholar  hear  and  see  all 
that  goes  on  in  the  Apostolic  Age  ? 

In  the  second  place,  the  contemporary  German  specialist  is, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  a  more  or  less  radical  Protestant.  His 
mind  is  the  legatee  of  two  great  negations.  His  Protestantism 
has  denied  the  Infallibility  of  the  Church,  in  order  to  affirm, 
with  immense  and  self-destructive  emphasis,  the  infallibility  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  That  negation  has  been  followed  by  the 
denial  of  Scriptural  Infallibility.  The  Bible  is  to  be  treated  as 
a  human  literature.  Behind  each  book  or  fragment  of  a  book 
must  be  found,  if  possible,  an  individual  man,  standing  deep  in 
the  truth  and  in  the  illusions  of  a  definite  time  and  place.  On 
top  of  all  this,  comes  the  fact  that  the  contemporary  critic  is 
apt  to  be  a  bred-in-the-bone  individualist.  When  his  action  is 
corporate  action,  it  is  so  by  dint  of  great  labor.  He  is  funda- 
mentally unlike  the  men  of  antiquity  and  the  men  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  who  did  not  live  or  think  at  all  except  as  members  of 
larger  or  smaller  groups.  Here  lies  the  truth  in  Loisy's  criti- 
cism of  Harnack's  method. 

And  now  turn  this  highly  equipped,  highly  specialized,  this 
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extremely  academic  and  anti-dogmatic  scholar  loose  in  the  New 
Testament  field.  Furnish  him  with  the  method  of  documen- 
tary analysis  which  has  produced  such  brilliant  results  in  the 
Old  Testament  field  that  the  New  Testament  scholar  is  stirred 
to  noble  emulation.  Is  it  not  certain,  beforehand,  that  along 
with  much  good  work  he  will  do  more  or  less  work  that  is  almost 
absurdly  out  of  place?  Schmiedel  has  reached  the  conclusion 
that  there  are  probably  not  more  than  three  of  our  Lord's  Say- 
ings which  are  indisputably  original  in  the  form  wherein  we 
possess  them.  One  is  tempted  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  Scorn- 
ful. Why  three?  Why  not  one  and  a  half?  Have  we  not  here 
something  resembling  the  Native  Metaphysician  in  Butler's 
Hudibras : 

He  had,  as  he  professed, 
First  matter  seen  undressed. 
He  caught  her  naked,  all  alone. 
Before  one  rag  of  form  was  on. 

But,  resisting  that  tempation,  does  not  this  method  of  New 
Testament  study,  if  taken  as  the  exclusive  method,  reduce  itself 
to  absurdity?  Is  not  another  and  different  method  required  to 
check  and  supplement  it?  It  is  this  situation  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament field  which  justifies,  nay  compels,  the  method  of  Dr.  Du- 
Bose.  He  seeks  the  religious  first  cause  at  work  in  the  Apostolic 
Age.  What  was  the  Gospel  before  the  Gospels.?  The  ''Gospel" 
did  not  become  a  book  in  any  sense  until  the  Canonic  Gospels 
had  all  l>een  published,  that  is  to  say,  for  two  centuries  after 
our  Lord's  Resurrection.  And  even  as  late  as  the  year  100, 
when  a  Christian  uttered  the  word  * 'Gospel,"  he  thought  of 
a  living  God,  and  of  His  authority  and  message.  It  is  not 
until  we  travel  far  into  the  Second  Century  that  the  word,  as 
soon  as  uttered,  calls  up  before  the  mind's  eye  a  gn)up  of  books. 
When,  therefore,  we  carry  our  mind  into  the  Apostolic  Age,  we 
find  a  Gospel  that  is  before  our  Canonic  Gospels,  within  them 
and  behind  them.  "I  propose  — with  what  right  or  propriety 
only  the  result  can  determine  —  to  treat  the  sadly  vexed  question 
of  Christianity  by  a  process  the  reverse  of  that  which  was  neces- 
sary in  the  beginning,  by  a  process  of  inclusion  rather  than 
of  exclusion"  (p.  4).     "The  death  and  resurrection.     Without 
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these,  it  is  a  great  question  how  much  of  either  Gospels  or  Gos- 
pel there  would  have  been  at  all.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these 
are  the  content  that  mainly  determined  both,  as  they  are" 
(p.  210).  "We  are  regarding  our  Lord  Himself  as  God's  word 
or  revelation,  and  the  mere  record  of  Him  as  the  human  efiEort 
(more  or  less  divinely  guided  and  assisted),  to  convey  the  effect 
of  His  manifestation  in  fullest  accordance  with  the  truth  and 
meaning  of  it**  (p.  214). 

The  reader  is  now  prepared  to  understand  the  striking  silences 
of  the  book.  Not  a  single  New  Testament  critic  is  referred  to 
by  name.  Instead,  we  have  Aristotle's  name  continually  in  evi- 
dence. The  writer  of  this  review  amused  himself  by  taking  a 
five-minute  steeplechase  through  the  book,  with  this  object  alone 
in  view.  He  picked  up  Aristotle's  name  nine  times.  Plato,  too, 
and  Kant  appear.  But  not  a  single  critic !  The  hasty  reader 
may  well  exclaim.  What  have  we  here  ?  A  book  of  Apologetics  ? 
An  essay  in  New  Testament  Theology  ?  A  treatise  on  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  ?  A  Philosophy  of  redemption  ?  Here  is  Aristotle 
sitting  in  the  New  Testament  scholar's  best  chair.  And  quite 
at  his  ease,  too,  in  place  where  a  Baur  or  a  Hamack  ought  to  be. 
But  the  critic  may  save  his  manners  without  sacrificing  his  schol- 
arship. The  method  of  Dr.  DuBose  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
truly  critical  method.  For  by  criticism  one  means  historical 
study.  And  the  issue  of  the  historical  study  of  the  supreme 
Religious  Age,  the  Apostolic  Age,  is  insight  of  its  soul,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  spring  of  its  power  and  the  source  of  its  inspira- 
tion. We  have  here  a  notable  contribution  to  the  ultimate  criti- 
cal method.  It  is  a  just  and  wholesome  protest  against  the  one- 
sidedness  of  the  methods  just  now  in  fashion.  Whether  the 
method,  as  Dr.  DuBose  applies  it,  misses  the  mark,  is  a  matter 
to  be  tested  by  results.  Is  the  synthetic  habit  of  the  book  out 
of  proportion  to  critical  knowledge  or  statement  ?  Have  we  at 
times  philosophy  where  we  might  properly  look  for  the  compara- 
tive study  of  sources?  These  are  questions  which  the  close 
reader  of  the  book  must  answer  for  himself.  But  as  regards  the 
main  point,  the  matter  of  method,  we  have  here  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  the  critical  method  as  a  whole,  a  valuable  element  in 
the  critic's  organon. 
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We  may  seem  to  have  taken  a  long  and  roundabout  way  to 
get  to  our  subject,  the  close  study  of  the  book  before  us.  But 
in  truth,  this  roundabout  road  is  the  direct  road,  if  we  would 
place  the  book  properly  in  relation  to  the  work  of  Hamack  and 
Loesigy  and  to  books  like  Foster's  "Finality  of  the  Christian 
Religion."  The  method  of  Dr.  DuBose  is  so  fundamentally  im- 
like  that  of  Hamack  and  Foster  that  the  reason  for  the  method 
and,  if  possible,  its  genesis  must  be  understood,  before  we  un- 
dertake to  praise  the  book  with  sound  judgment  or  to  criticize 
it  with  full  right. 

The  method  once  understood,  the  reason  for  its  plan  becomes 
self-evident.  "The  matter  is  treated  in  the  following  order:  (i) 
the  Gospel  of  the  Common  Humanity,  (2)  the  Gospel  of  the 
Work,  and  (3)  the  Gospel  of  the  Person  of  our  Lord.  And  each 
of  these  is  to  be  considered,  as  far  as  possible,  by  itself  and  in- 
dependently of  the  others.  There  are  those  who  hold  the  first 
of  these  and  not  the  other  two,  or  the  first  two  and  not  the 
third  —  at  least  in  the  full  sense  in  which  we  think  Christian- 
ity includes  them  all"  (p.  x).  "In  the  first  place,  there  is  many 
a  profoundly  religious — and  shall  we  not  say  Christian  ?  —  soul, 
including  now  some  of  the  greatest  upon  earth,  whose  faith  in 
Jesus  may  be  expressed  somewhat  as  follows :  They  will  not  un- 
dertake to  say  anything  of  our  Lord,  theirs  as  well  as  ours,  be- 
fore His  appearance  by  birth  in  the  world  or  after  His  departure 
by  death  from  it"  (p.  5).  "Let  us  call  this  gospel,  or  so  much 
of  the  Gospel  as  this,  the  gospel  of  the  earthly  life,  or  of  the 
common  humanity  of  our  Lord"  (p.  5).  But  "There  is  no  one  of 
the  Gospels,  there  was  no  Gospel  before  the  Gospels,  which  does 
not  end  necessarily,  which  does  not  from  the  beginning  mean  to 
end,  in  the  resurrection"  (p.  5). 

"Let  us  call  this  second  phase  or  stage  of  the  Gospel  the 
Gospel  of  the  Resurrection. 

"In  the  third  place,  however  sincerely  and  genuinely  human 
we  may  regard  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus,  when  once  we  have 
recognized  in  His  accomplishment  or  attainment  as  man  that 
which  transcends  human  accomplishment  or  attainment,  .  .  . 
we  have  raised  inevitably  a  further  question.  How  does  this  man 
break  through  or  pass  beyond  the  possibilities  of  universal  human 
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nature  as  it  is**  (p.  6).  "Perfection  is  no  mark  of  our  common 
humanity,  and  needs  a  very  high  accounting  for.  So  from  the 
beginning  begins  a  questioning  which  Christianity  answers  for 
itself  in  the  gospel  of  the  incarnation"  (p.  7). 

The  author's  object  is  to  follow  the  problem  of  Christ's  mind 
and  work  and  person  along  the  track  pursued  by  deepening 
Christian  experience.  The  New  Testament,  taken  as  a  whole, 
is  to  be  treated  as  the  organon,  the  logic,  of  the  redeemed  life. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  by  dint  of  sheer  moral  and  spiritual  majesty, 
puts  upon  certain  of  his  fellow-Jews,  later  called  His  Apostles 
and  Disciples,  a  mental  pressure  so  great  and  steady,  that  they 
cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  He  is  the  Christ  And  Jesus 
achieves  this  great  result  without  giving  a  single  inch  of  ground 
to  their  political  ambitions,  their  impassioned  but  mistaken 
nationalism.  In  His  tempation,  He  puts  the  popular  Messi- 
anic Ideal  under  His  feet.  He  steadily  keeps  His  miracles  in  the 
background.  He  moves  in  their  midst,  not  as  one  who  reigns 
but  as  one  who  serves.  Yet,  while  His  manner  of  Messianic 
self-assertion  goes  entirely  outside  their  experience.  He  forces 
them  by  spiritual  compulsion  to  accept  Him  as  the  Christ. 

So  the  Cross  of  Jesus  came  as  at  once  the  clear  expression  of 
His  own  mind,  the  necessary  conclusion  to  His  teaching,  and  the 
the  final  criticism  on  their  mind.  The  Resurrection  founds  the 
Church.  What  must  be  the  reach  and  scope  and  root  of  the  Per- 
sonal Life  that  could  thus  transmute  the  symbol  of  uttermost 
shame  into  the  sword  of  His  spirit  ?  The  Risen  Lord  is  both  the 
ultimate  fact  and  the  supreme  problem  of  the  redeemed  life.  So 
the  Christian  consciousness  is  carried  by  the  irresistible  pressure 
of  its  own  life  into  that  interpretation  of  the  Savior's  Person 
which  uses  the  conception  and  term  "Incarnation**  to  explain 
Him.  It  is  true  that  in  thus  taking  the  New  Testament  as  an  or- 
ganic unity  and  in  thus  taking  its  witness  to  Christ  as  a  whole,  we 
are  bound  to  confuse  the  "Objective"  and  the  "Subjective.**  We 
cannot  be  mathematically  certain  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
Christian  consciousness  has  not  blent  in  many  places  with  the 
words  of  Jesus  (Problem  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  for  example). 
But  this  need  not  daunt  us.  The  "subjective**  element  is  itself 
a  part  of  the  testimony.     The  Christian  Consciousness  is  the 
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handiwork  of  the  Christ  on  earth,  the  Christ  on  the  Cross,  the 
Risen  Christ  —  one  and  the  self-same  Christ.  In  its  spiritual 
quality  and  moral  color  it  is  the  mental,  the  internal  product  of 
His  Teaching,  His  Work,  and  His  Person.  So  then  the  very 
consciousness  which,  brooding  on  the  Master's  words,  blends 
with  them,  is  in  itself  a  witness  to  Him.  We  can  never  suc- 
ceed in  wholly  separating  the  "Subjective"  and  the  **Object- 
ivc."  To  attempt  it  is  to  set  out  on  a  path  which  may  lead  us 
to  Sctuniedel's  imposing  and  preposterous  conclusion. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  our  noticing  the  many  individual  ele- 
ments in  the  book  which  illustrate  the  author's  freshness  of 
thought  and  the  vigor  and  sweetness  of  his  spirit.  But  we  best 
show  our  honor  for  any  considerable  man  by  going  with  his 
thinking,  not  by  quoting  his  thoughts.  The  reviewer  has,  in 
some  degree,  discharged  his  duty,  if  he  has  been  able  to  put  in 
clear  light  the  deepest  element  in  the  book,  and  its  bearing  upon 
the  question  which  the  Church,  in  the  confidence  bom  of  many 
centuries  of  undisputed  sovereignty  and  authority,  has  put  to  the 
world — What  think  ye  of  Christ?  Now,  in  the  providence  of 
God  and  by  the  will  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  She  is  be- 
ing forced  to  put  the  question  to  herself.  We  cannot  take  it 
up,  bearing  a  dogmatically  fixed,  and  ecclesiastically  authorita- 
tive opinion  in  our  hands.  To  do  that,  we  must  deny  ourselves, 
carr)'  ourselves  back  into  the  Middle  Ages  and  live  centuries  be- 
hind our  time.  There  is  but  one  way  to  do  our  day's  work  in  a 
living  church.  We  must  face  the  questions — What  is  Chris- 
tianity? What  is  the  mind  and  work  and  being  of  its  Founder? 
And,  belittling  no  problem,  blinking  no  difficulty  away,  we 
must  work  the  answer  out  by  the  full  and  free  use  of  all  the  data 
at  our  command. 

Beyond  question,  Dr.  DuBose  has  given  us  a  strong  and  orig- 
inal book.  Its  chief  value  lies  in  the  mcthcxl  it  employs.  But 
the  book  has  its  limitations.  Some  of  them  are  unquestionably 
due  to  the  lack  of  space.  To  work  out  so  considenible  a  concep- 
tion within  a  book  of  moderate  compass  entails  the  omission  of 
a  good  deal  the  author  would  have  liked  to  say.  Other  limi- 
tations are,  perhaps,  due  to  the  author's  virtue.  Here  and  there 
his  method  results  in  a  philosophic  treatment  of  a  question  of  de- 
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tail  when  a  more  historical  treatment  is  imperatively  demanded 
For  example,  in  discussing  the  title,  ''Son  of  Man"  (pp.  51-62), 
we  look  almost  inevitably  for  some  reference  to  the  histor- 
ical background  of  the  name,  its  relations  to  prophecy  and  to 
Judaism.  Maybe,  we  expect  some  reference  to  the  book  of 
Enoch.  Instead,  we  have  a  fine  quotation  from  Kant.  And  at 
times,  this  steady  use  of  a  single  method,  vital  as  it  is,  results 
in  a  treatment  of  difficult  questions  which,  for  the  hasty  and  un- 
wary imitator  of  Dr.  DuBose,  might  result  in  ''a  short  and  easy 
method"  for  the  settling  of  doubts. 

But  this  is  far  from  the  author's  own  spirit  and  mind.  Patient, 
reverent,  and  fearless  study  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  light 
of  all  the  knowledge  that  historical  criticism  can  bring  us,  this  is 
high  and  steadfast  purpose.  He  has  earned  the  right  to  be  more 
or  less  one-sided.  For,  with  a  power  bom  of  a  love-match  be- 
tween criticism  and  mysticism,  he  walks  in  a  path  which  the 
average  critic  hardly  discovers. 

Henry  S.  Nash. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

"Camp  Fires  in  the  Canadian  Rockies,  by  William  T.  Hom- 
aday  (Chas.  Scribner's  Sons),  is  an  extremely  readable  and  in- 
forming record  of  sport  in  a  most  attractive  region.  Mr.  Hom- 
aday  is  an  accomplished  naturalist  and  sprotsman  with  a  keen 
eye  to  the  beauties  of  nature  and  an  interest  in  all  forms  of  ani- 
mate existence,  and  his  account  of  how  he  climbed  the  mountains 
and  killed  the  mountain  goats  and  sheep  and  the  grizzly  bears  in 
their  wild  haunts  gives  every  reader  a  desire  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise. One  of  the  unique  features  of  the  book  is  the  numerous 
photographs  of  animals  in  the  freedom  of  their  native  woods 
taken  by  Mr.  Homaday's  comrade,  Mr.  Phillips,  at  no  slight  risk 
of  life  and  limb.  Among  the  numerous  books  on  nature  now 
issuing  from  the  press  this  one  must  take  a  high  rank. 

G.  B.  R. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  constitution  makers  found 
strong  reasons  for  the  selection  of  Senators  by  the  careful  judg- 
ment of  the  State  Legislatures  rather  than  by  popular  election, 
as  in  the  case  of  members  of  the  Lower  House.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  the  overwhelming  weight  of  popular  opin- 
ion new  tends  to  reverse  that  judgment  and  to  demand  the  elec- 
tion of  Senators  by  popular  vote.  **The  Election  of  Senators," 
by  Geo.  H.  Haynes,  Ph.D.,  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.)  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  material  which  should  be  considered  in  the 
decision  of  the  matter;  which  is  no  unimportant  one,  for  it  is 
digging  right  into  the  roots  of  our  constitutional  tree.  The 
author  has  been  very  industrious,  even  going  into  detailed  in- 
vestigation of  the  personnel  of  the  Senate,  most  interesting,  if 
unusual,  yet  not  helping  greatly  to  a  solution  by  the  inquiring 
student.  But  he  presents  pro  and  con  vcr)'  fairly,  as  well  as 
forcibly,  the  arguments  on  each  side  of  this  ix)litical  problem. 
After  this  presentation  the  author  gives  his  own  conclusion, 
which  is  in  favor  of  Popular  Election,  and  in  accord  with  the 
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decided  drift  of  opinion.  The  author's  own  presentation,  in  our 
judgment,  is  rather  persuasive  to  a  conclusion  contrary  to  the 
one  reached  by  himself.  A.  T.  M. 


The  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  a  very  attractive 
book-list  this  winter,  both  native  and  imported.  Of  volumes  of 
reminiscence  is  a  cheaper  edition  of  **Mrs.  Brookfield  and  Her 
Circle,"  by  Charles  and  Frances  Brookfield,  which  first  appeared 
a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  Thackeray's  Letters  to  Mrs.  Brook- 
field made  her  known  to  general  readers,  and  while  there  is  con- 
siderable padding  in  the  thick  volume  it  is  also  full  of  charming 
spirits  and  happy  reminiscence. 

Margaret  Bayard  Smith's  "The  First  Forty  Years  of  Wash- 
ington Society"  (1800-1841),  edited  by  Gaillard  Hunt,  is  not  so 
rewarding,  whether  due  to  the  thinness  of  American  life  or  not. 
A  number  of  interesting  reminiscences  of  Southern  and  Ameri- 
can women  have  appeared  of  late,  and  the  example  of  these 
seems  to  be  the  chief  reason  for  the  publication  of  these  "family 
letters,"  often  too  conscious  and  willful  and  nearly  always 
slight. 

The  noteworthy  "Library  of  Literary  History"  contained  four 
years  ago  the  first  volume  of  "A  Literary  History  of  Persia: 
From  the  Earliest  Times  to  Firdawsi,"  by  Professor  Edward  G. 
Browne  of  Cambridge,  England.  A  second  volume  by  the  same 
author,  "From  Firdawsi  to  Sa'di,"  has  just  appeared,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  third  volume  in  completion  of  the  series.  In  point 
of  detail  and  illustration  the  two  volumes  constitute  a  remarkable 
work  for  intelligent  popular  appreciation,  while  the  printing  is  a 
delight  to  the  eye. 

Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  whose  very  name  connotes  Shakespeare,  has 
published  a  collection  of  papers  under  the  title  of  "Shakespeare 
and  the  Modem  Stage,"  in  earnest  discussion  of  the  needs, 
possibilities,  rewards  and  educational  value  of  the  proper  popu- 
lar presentation  of  the  works  of  the  dramatist  before  the  English- 
speaking  public.  Professor  T.  R.  Lounsbury  of  Yale  adds  a 
third  volume  to  his  Shakesperean  Wars.  This  is  "The  Text  of 
Shakespeare,"  "Its  history  from  the  publication  of  the  quartos 
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and  folios  down  to  and  including  the  publication  of  the  editions 
of  Pope  and  Theobald."  The  delineation  of  the  notable  quarrel 
between  Theobald  and  Pope,  commemorated  in  the  "Dunciad," 
which  occupies  by  far  the  chief  place  in  the  book,  is  in  Professor 
Lounsbury's  best  vein. 

Professor  J.  H.  Gardiner's  "The  Bible  as  English  Literature" 
is  the  result  of  a  course  of  study  offered  for  several  years  at 
Harvard  and  a  series  of  lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute. 
"The  Narrative,  "The  Poetry,"  "The  Wisdom  Books,"  "The 
Epistles,"  "The  Prophecy,"  "The  Apocalypse,"  arc  the  head- 
ings, followed  by  two  chapters  on  "The  Translation"  and  "The 
King  James  Bible."  The  treatment  is  solely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  literary  document  which,  while  full  of  incidental  inter- 
est, must  always  suffer  from  the  necessity  of  colorlessness.  The 
Hebraic  spirit  is  essentially  that  of  religious  enthusiasm. 

In  a  beautiful  format  and  elaborately  illustrated,  Mr.  Francis 
W.  Halsey,  author  of  "The  Old  New  York  Frontier,"  has  edited 
"A  Tour  of  Four  Great  Rivers,  the  Hudson,  Mohawk,  Susque- 
hanna, and  Delaware,  in  1769:  Being  the  Journal  of  Richard 
Smith  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey."  A  sketch  of  Richard  Smith 
and  a  short  history  of  the  pioneer  settlements  precedes. 

Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  collects  eleven  papers,  essays 
and  addresses,  in  a  "A  Frontier  Town  and  Other  Essays." 
The  "frontier  town"  is  Greenfield,  Massachusetts,  which  cele- 
brated the  150th  anniversary  of  its  incorporation  in  1903. 
"Good  Citizenship,"  "Town  Government,"  "The  Senate  of  the 
United  States,"  "History,"  "American  History,"  "Samuel 
Adams,"  "Franklin,"  "Senator  Hoar"  his  colleague,  and  "The- 
odore Roosevelt"  his  friend,  are  among  the  subjects. 

In  "Real  Soldiers  of  Fortune"  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis 
writes  with  the  vividness  of  a  veteran  reporter  concerning  six 
hero  adventurers:  Major-Gcncral  H.  R.  D,  Maclver,  a  veteran 
of  wars  in  Cuba,  the  Confederacy,  Mexico,  France,  and  Scrvia; 
Baron  Harden-Hickey,  Prince  of  Trinidad;  Winston  Spencer 
Churchill;  Capt.  Philo  N.  McGrifTin  of  the  Chino-Japanese 
War;  General  William  Walker,  of  Tennessee  and  Nicaragua, 
King  of  the  Filibusters  in  the  Fifties;  and  Major  Burnham, 
Chief  of  Scouts. 
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Professor  Barrett  Wendell,  of  Harvard,  who  was  invited  to  the 
Sorbonne  in  Paris  as  the  first  American  representative  to  give  a 
series  of  lectures,  did  not  choose  literature  primarily,  but  rather 
"The  National  Ideals  of  America"  as  his  central  theme.  Given 
a  later  form  at  the  Lowell  Intsitute  these  lectures  now  appear  as 
four  addresses :  "The  National  Character  of  America,"  "Lib- 
erty," "Union,"  and  "Democracy." 

Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  the  novelist,  following  many  good 
examples,  has  taken  the  subject  of  a  former  love-story,  "On 
Newfound  River,"  and  expanded  it  —  giving  it  new  life  and  a 
fuller  form.  The  setting  is  the  former  English  country  life  of 
Old  Virginia  where  sentiment  and  love  find  a  proper  home.  A 
volume  of  Mr.  Page's  verse  has  likewise  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished under  the  caption,  "The  Coast  of  Bohemia,"  from  the 
opening  poem.  The  serious  poems  are  followed  by  verses  in 
folk-lore  —  dialect  poems  from  an  earlier  volume,  "Befo'  de 
War." 

A  book  somewhat  earlier  in  the  year  is  another  of  Professor 
John  C.  Van  Dyke's  nature  descriptions,  "The  Opal  Sea;  con- 
tinued studies  in  impressions  and  appearances."  There  are  the 
same  qualities  of  the  art  lover's  enthusiasm  for  Nature  appear- 
ances, witnessed  in  the  author's  earlier  volumes.  "The  Des- 
ert" told  of  the  appearances  and  impressions  from  color  and 
light  on  land ;  in  the  new  volume  we  are  transported  to  the  sea 
in  many  climes  and  literatures  and  in  all  phases. 

A  few  text-books  should  be  named.  "A  First  View  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,"  by  William  Vaughan  Moody  and  R.  M. 
Lovett  is  a  briefer  summary  of  the  spirit  of  the  contents  of  the 
same  author's  admirable  "History  of  English  Literature." 
"English  Composition,"  by  Mr.  Hammond  Lamont,  Editor  of 
The  Nation^  combines  the  excelencies  of  a  rare  union  of  theory 
and  illustration  and  practice  at  every  step  in  connection  with 
each  principle  laid  down.  We  predict  a  most  gracious  accept- 
ance for  this  book.  Professor  W.  L.  Phelps's  "Essays  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson"  are  unusual  in  not  being  literary  in  subject  — 
the  relation  for  which  most  readers  think  of  Stevenson  —  but  are 
selected  to  show  Stevenson's  personal  views,  opinions,  philoso- 
phy and  faith.     The  editing  is  delightfully  done,  but  the  total 
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effect  of  the  essays  is  too  far  to  produce  a  Stevenson  gospel  — 
compared  with  his  art,  after  all,  a  matter  of  limited  appeal. 


In  the  Macmillan  publications  ''Persia,  Past  and  Present,"  by 
Professor  A.V.Williams  Jackson,  of  Columbia  University,  must 
make  a  strong  appeal.  The  volume  is  the  result  of  three  years 
labor  "after  my  own  heart,"  the  author  states  —  the  fruits  of  a 
visit  to  Persia  by  a  scholar  well-trained  by  study,  reading,  travel, 
and  observation.  The  thick  volume  is  profusely  illustrated,  and 
it  is  a  sincere  effort  to  present  clearly  the  results  of  the  latest 
technical  researches  together  with  pleasing  descriptions  arising 
from  the  enthusiasm  of  personal  knowledge  and  contact  with  the 
places  named. 

"Memories  and  Thoughts,"  by  Frederick  Harrison  are  chiefly 
noteworthy  from  their  personal  tone.  Mr.  Harrison  is  interest- 
ing in  himself  and  was  besides  thrown  with  many  notable  men 
and  women  — Tennyson,  Carlyle,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot.  He 
writes  of  King  Alfred  and  Cromwell,  is  interested  in  books  and 
events,  places  and  manners,  thoughts  and  ideas,  loves  the  Italy 
of  the  i>ast  and  finds  he  has  but  advertised  a  spot  like  Repallo 
to  its  undoing.  His  opinions  are  positive,  often  militant,  and 
the  papers  contained  are  fugitiva^  rescued  to  reveal  many  intel- 
lectual interests  in  a  busy  life. 

"English  Literature  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  Chaucer," 
by  Professor  W.  II.  Schofield,  of  Har\'ard,  purports  to  be  of  the 
series  in  which  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  Mr.  Gosse  and  Mr.  Saints- 
bury  have  supplied  other  volumes.  A  succeeding  volume  on 
Chaucer,  also  by  Professor  Schofield,  is  yet  to  come.  The 
method,  however,  in  the  volume  is  strikingly  different  from  its 
predecessors  in  many  ways.  Despite  all  of  the  author's  enthusi- 
asm for  the  literature  of  this  period  he  doubtless  grew  tired  at 
times;  yet  parts  are  brilliantly  written,  the  great  chapter  being 
that  on  "Romance,"  and  particularly  "The  Matter  of  Britain." 
Professor  Schofield  has  done  his  best  work  in  connection  with 
the  Celtic  and  French  lays. 

"Edward  Young  in  Germany,"  by  John  Louis  Kind,  a  Doctor 
dissertation  published  in  the  Columbia  University  Germanic 
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Studies,  escajxis  many  of  the  defects  of  the  usual  statistical  dis- 
sertation, and  becomes  an  animated  study  in  the  literary  rela- 
tions between  two  great  literatures  at  an  important  period  in 
both. 

"The  Stress  Accent  in  Latin  Poetry,*'  by  Elizabeth  H.  Du- 
Bois  is  a  technical  monograph  on  the  evidence  of  stress  accent 
in  Latin,  and  by  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  Saturnian 
metres  explains  the  apparent  clash  between  word  accent  and 
verse  accent. 


The  holiday  list  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  contains 
several  booklets  that  appeal  by  their  general  interest  and  ethical 
content.  An  attractive  series  printed  in  two  colors  by  the  Mer- 
rymount  Press  contains  "Great  Riches,"  a  study  of  the  social 
problem  of  wealth,  by  President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard ; 
"American  Character,"  an  analysis  of  national  traits,  by  Pro- 
fessor Brander  Matthews,  of  Columbia  University;  "Putting  the 
Most  into  Life,"  from  practical  addresses  before  Tuskegee  stu- 
dents, by  Principal  Booker  T.  Washington,  of  Tuskegee;  and 
"The  Happy  Family,"  expressing  the  fundamentals  of  happy 
home  life,  by  George  Hodges,  Dean  of  the  Cambridge  Theolog- 
ical School;  "The  Hope  of  Immortality;  Our  Reasons  for  It,** 
by  Charles  Fletcher  Dole,  is  the  1906  lecture  on  this  subject, 
which,  by  the  terms  of  a  bequest  is  given  each  year  at  Harvard. 

Oliver  Huckel,  who  has  retold  Wagner's  "Lohengrin"  and 
"Parsifal"  in  English  verse  form,  has  added  "Tannhauser"  to 
the  set.  Like  its  predecessors,  the  book  is  printed  by  the  Mer- 
rymount  Press  ih  black  and  red. 

The  two  latest  numbers  in  the  "First  Folio"  Shakespeare, 
edited  by  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke,  are  "As  You 
Like  It"  and  "Henry  the  Fifth." 

Five  late  volumes  in  Crowell's  Handy  Volume  Classics  are 
"Swinburne's  Poems,"  selected  and  edited  by  Arthur  Beatty; 
Thoreau's  "The  Maine  Woods,"  and  "Excursions;"  Lowell's 
"Fireside  Travels"  with  an  introduction  by  Professor  W.  P. 
Trent,  of  Columbia;  and  Longfellow's  "Tales  of  a  Wayside 
Inn"  with  an  introduction  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 
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Among  Croweirs  larger  volumes  may  be  noted:  Charles  F. 
Dole's  "The  Spirit  of  Democracy/'  which  grew  out  a  lecture 
before  the  Twentieth  Century,  Club  of  Boston,  established  "to 
promote  a  finer  public  spirit  and  a  better  social  order."  The 
detailed  chapters  of  the  book  appeared  in  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican  from  November  to  May.  Government,  Crime,  Pauper- 
ism, The  Party  System,  War,  Imperialism,  Taxation,  Labor 
Unions,  Socialism,  are  among  the  subjects  treated.  George 
Willam  Knox's  "The  Spirit  of  the  Orient"  shows  the  continued 
interest  between  America  and  the  countries  beyond  the  Pacific 
—  Japan,  China  and  India.  The  volume  is  printed  in  special 
black  type  with  red  lining. 

"Famous  Actor  Families  in  America,"  by  Montrose  J.  Moses, 
is  printed  in  black  and  red,  and  is  abundantly  illustrated  from 
photographs,  but  its  contents  do  not  bear  out  its  attractive 
exterior.  The  actor-families  treated  are  the  Booths,  Jeffersons, 
Sothems,  Boucicaults,  Hacketts,  Drews  and  Barrymores,  Wal- 
lacks,  Davenports,  Hollands  and  Powers.  The  material  has 
been  got  together  by  means  of  scissors  and  paste  —  scrap-book 
odds  and  ends  —  and  while  undeniably  containing  much  out  of 
the  way  and  valuable  information,  this  is  so  mingled  with  the 
trivial  as  to  leave  the  impression  of  a  hodge-podge  from  which 
one  must  find  what  he  can. 

In  "The  Friendly  Town:  A  Little  Book  for  the  Urbane,"  com- 
piled by  E.  V.  Lucas,  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  publish  a  de- 
lightful volume  of  happy  selections  —  poems,  prose  excerpts,  and 
wise  and  quaint  comment,  gleaned  from  many  minds  and  many 
times  in  English  literature.  "Urbane,"  true,  but  not  urban; 
and  one  asks  why  necessarily  "Town,"  when  most  of  the  de- 
lights portrayed  are  fully  as  characteristic  of  the  best  English 
country  life,  and  were  written  where  English  life  still  centred 
about  country  homes.  Mr.  Lucas  arranges  his  selections  accor- 
ding to  "Winter  and  Christmas,  "  "F*riends  and  the  Fire," 
"More  F*riends"  (dogs  and  cats),  "The  Table  and  the  Binn," 
"Midnight  Darlings"  (books),  "Music  and  Painting,"  "The 
Play,"  "The  Tavern,"  "Good  Townsmen,"  "The  Courtly 
Poets,"  etc. 
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'*The  Bird:  Its  Form  and  Function,**  by  C.  William  Beebe, 
in  the  American  Nature  Series,  takes  high  rank  among  Holt's 
educational  works.  It  is  intended  to  be  an  untechnical  study 
of  the  bird  itself  —  in  the  abstract:  "to  take  a  few  dead 
facts  and  clothe  them  with  the  living  interest  and  to  keep 
them  acceptable  in  tenor  and  truth  to  the  most  critical  scien- 
tist ** — this  is  the  author's  aim.  It  is  consequently  of  such  top- 
ics as  feathers,  the  framework,  the  skull,  food,  the  breath  of  a 
bird,  muscles  and  nerves,  beaks  and  bills,  heads  and  necks, 
wings,  feet,  legs  and  tails,  the  eggs,  and  the  bird  in  the  egg, 
that  the  book  deals.  Each  chapter  is  helpfully  illustrated. 
\^  "Everyday  Ethics,**  by  Ella  Lyman  Cabot,  with  a  prefatory 
note  by  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  sympa- 
thetic practical  manual  on  ethical  theory  and  practice  for  teach- 
ers and  schools.  Such  topics  as  the  "Power  of  Purpose,'* 
"Goodness,**  "Sin,**  "Conscience,"  "The  Choice  of  Inter- 
ests," "Selfishness,**  "Sympathy,**  "Imagination,**  "Mem- 
ory,** "Courage,*'  "Feeling,"  "Truth,**  "Self -Government** 
are  discussed. 

Professor  Edward  Fulton,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  has 
added  to  the  list  of  books  on  "Rhetoric  and  Composition**  "pri- 
marily for  use  in  his  own  classes.**  Anew  volume  of  "Eng- 
lish Readings**  comprises  "Selections  from  the  Works  of  Jos- 
eph Addison,"  edited  by  Edward  B.  Read,  of  Yale. 
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SEVERN  TEACKLE  WALLIS 
Second  Paper 

On  Wallis's  return  to  Maryland  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession  almost  exclusively  for  several  years. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  co-operated,  heartily  and  enthusiasti- 
cally, in  the  movements  which  resulted  in  the  success  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  Maryland  and  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  1867.  He  remained  a  member  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic party  until  his  death,  but  his  devotion  to  party  was  not 
dogmatic.  He  tried  to  obtain  government  by  honest,  strong, 
and  high-minded  men,  and  when  he  found  the  party  to  which  he 
belonged  was  falling  into  the  hands  of  astute  and  unscrupulous 
politicians,  he  raised  his  voice  in  protest  and  gave  his  best  efforts 
to  defeat  their  plans. 

Wallis's  clear  vision  discerned  the  evils  of  the  times,  and  in 
1872  he  said :  **In  ordinary  times,  when  passion  is  asleep  and  fel- 
low countrymen  are  content  to  make  money  out  of  each  other 
and  be  fraternal  and  happy,  the  majority  do  not  desire  to  oppress 
the  minority,  except  perhaps  in  the  way  of  business.  .  .  . 
The  curse  of  our  times  is  not  the  mere  love  of  acquisition,  nor  of 
money  as  a  treasure  and  possession,  but  the  self  prostration  of 
society  before  it,  as  a  dignity  and  principality  and  a  power.  The 
demoralization  of  the  hour  comes  far  less  from  the  sins  which 
are  committed,  than  from  the  slipshod  acquiescence  by  which 
honest  men  condone  them."  He  gave  no  "slipshod  acquiescence" 

to  evil  conditions.     If  he  could  admire  the  great,  he  could  also 
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hate  the  base  and  excoriate  them  with  trenchant  sarcasm,  caus- 
tic wit  or  burning  indignation.  In  1881,  when  the  fight  which 
he  and  those  who  longed  for  reform  in  government  waged  against 
the  "ring,"  was  fully  on,  he  wrote:  "Politics  themselves  are,  of 
course,  a  science  and,  in  the  true  sense,  one  of  the  noblest  of 
sciences.  Practically,  however,  among  us,  they  are  rather  what 
is  called  in  our  old-fashioned  law  English  an  art  or  mystery,  and 
they  are  learned  and  practiced  as  such,  though  not  publicly 
taught,  that  I  am  aware." 

Until  1875,  Wallis  took  no  active  part  in  politics.  In  the 
latter  year,  however,  he  accepted  a  nomination  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Attorney  General,  tendered  by  the  Merchants*  Inde- 
pendent Organization  of  Baltimore  and  ratified  by  the  Citi- 
zens Reform  party  and  the  Republican  party.  The  State  ticket 
also  contained  the  names  of  J.  Morrison  Harris,  a  Border 
State  Union  man,  for  Governor,  and  Edward  Wilkins,  a 
Republican,  for  Comptroller.  The  Democrats  nominated  John 
Lee  Carroll  for  Governor,  Charles  J.  M.  Gwinn  for  Attor- 
ney General  and  Levin  Woolford  for  Comptroller.  Woolford 
was  a  candidate  for  re-election  and  was  openly  charged  with 
corrupt  conduct  in  office  by  Wallis  and  by  Senator  Earle, 
a  Democrat  of  Queen  Anne's  County.  Wallis  defined  his 
position  in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  directed  to  W.  W.  Spence, 
on  October  24,  1875,  and  in  subsequent  public  letters,  for 
the  most  part  sent  from  the  Brevoort  House  in  New  York, 
where  he  was  staying  under  care  of  physicians,  for  the  con- 
dition of  his  health  precluded  him  from  public  speaking.  He 
claimed  still  to  be  a  Democrat  and  not  to  purpose  to  break 
up  the  Democratic  party,  but  to  purify  and  reform  it.  He 
stood  not  for  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  any  citizen  be- 
cause of  his  religious  faith,  or  of  the  place  of  his  nativity,  but 
for  the  protest  "against  the  corrupt  and  degrading  influences 
which  have  controlled  and  directed  and  still  control  and  direct  the 
ruling  politics  of  the  State. ' '  The  reform  movement  intended, 
in  his  view,  "to  investigate  fraud  and  expose  and  punish  it,  if 
you  find  it ;  to  turn  the  public  revenue  from  channels  of  waste 
and  misappropriation  to  those  of  public  utility;  to  restore  your 
government  in  fine,  if  you  can,  to  its  original  uses  as  a  public 
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servant  and  not  a  private  machine."  The  head  of  this  machine 
wa»  then  understood  to  be  one  of  Maryland's  United  States  Sen- 
ators, Hon.  Wm.  Pinkney  White,  and  his  chief  lieutenants  were 
Arthur  P.  Gorman,  who  supplanted  Mr.  White,  Michael  Bannon 
oi  Anne  Arundel  County,  and  Jesse  K.  Hines  of  Kent.  The 
organization  had  refused  to  renominate  Gov.  Groome,  and  had 
also  kept  the  nomination  from  Wm.  T.  Hamilton,  of  Washington 
County,  who  represented  the  reform  element  in  the  party. 

Wallis  said  that  the  Democratic  party,  whose  nomination  had 
been  equivalent  to  an  election  since  1867,  "like  most  absolute 
Rtonarchs,"  had  "taken  to  its  own  pleasures  and  let  its  favorites 
pnry  upon  the  State. "  With  fierce  invective,  he  accused  it  of 
having  been  "unscrupulous  and  reckless  in  the  choice  of  its 
nominees,"  and  stated  that  "it  has  had  official  control  of  the 
elections  and  when  its  nominations  have  driven  voters  disgusted 
from  the  polls,  it  has  stuffed  the  ballot  boxes,  elected  its  candi- 
dates, or  magnified  their  majorities  at  its  pleasure  by  fraud." 
"The  legislation  of  this  State,  in  nearly  all  matters  and  espec- 
ially [hose  which  'have  money  in  them,"  has  been  under  the 
same  corrupt  and  almost  absolute  control."  In  bitter  philippic 
and  with  biting  sarcasm  he  attacked  the  "ring"  collectively  and 
individually.  He  had  never  been  even  "before  a  committee  of 
the  legislature  as  a  retained  counsel  of  any  one,"  except  in  1874, 
when  he  argued  before  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  Senate 
tbc  constitutional  right  of  the  legislature  to  repeal  the  park  tax 
without  im[>airing  the  obligation  of  the  contract  entered  into 
with  the  holders  of  the  park  loan  bonds.  Even  then  he  argued 
only  the  "naked  legal  question  of  constitutional  power,"  "repu- 
diated"  any  right  or  purpose  to  discuss  the  expediency  or  pro- 
priety of  the  measure,  and  his  compensation  was  in  no  way 
dqjendent  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  his  intervention. 

The  organization  attempted  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Wallis,  by  stat- 
ing that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  accept  a  fee  for  procuring  the 
passage  of  a  client's  bill  through  the  legislature.  He  replied  at 
once,  that  he  felt  it  entirely  legitimate  "for  members  of  the  bar, 
in  their  open  and  avowed  capacity  of  counsel,  to  take  charge  of 
and  press  upon  legislative  bodies  such  proper  legislation  as  the 
1  or  wishes  of  their  clients  may  suggest,"  but  that  he 
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had  uniformly  declined  to  engage  in  this  practice  and  had  never 
been  before  the  Assembly  as  an  advocate,  publicly  or  privately, 
except  during  the  session  of  i860  when,  without  pay  and  at  his 
own  expense,  he  passed  nearly  the  whole  winter  at  Annapolis  to 
promote  the  cause  of  reform.  In  that  connection,  he  was  so 
careful  not  to  permit  his  motives  to  be  questioned,  that  he  took 
no  compensation  from  the  Police  Board  for  his  service  as  coun- 
sel in  establishing  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  creating  that 
body.  Mr.  Harris  made  a  fine  campaign  in  the  counties  and 
such  impression  was  made  upon  the  citizens,  that  there  is  little 
doubt^^but  that  a  majority  of  the  votes  were  cast  on  election  day 
for  the  fusion  candidates.  By  false  returns  and  by  burning  some 
of  the  ballots  cast  in  Baltimore  City,  their  place  being  supplied 
by  false  ones,  a  majority  was  manufactured  for  Carroll  and  the 
rest  of  the  Democratic  ticket.  The  counties  gave  a  reform  ma- 
jority, but  by  this  outrage  was  the  will  of  the  people  stifled. 

On  November  13,  just  before  returning  from  New  York,  Wal- 
lis  wrote  that  he  longed  to  exhibit  "to  the  people  of  the  State 
the  true  character  of  the  'election'  by  which  their  own  ser- 
vants have  robbed  them  of  their  rights  and  power."  He  spoke 
of  the  "utter  and  unscrupulous  corruption  of  the  demagogues 
and  tricksters  who  have  controlled  the  organization  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  so  long,"  and  considered  the  outrages  in  Baltimore 
"as  imposing  upon  us  fresh  obligations  to  go  on  until  our  task 
is  fully  accomplished."  The  election  took  place  on  November  2, 
the  complete  returns  for  the  whole  State  were  received  at  Annap- 
olis ten  days  later  and,  on  the  15th,  Governor  Groome  announced 
that  there  was  a  majority  of  from  13,000  to  15,000  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidates.  Outside  of  Baltimore  City  there  was  a  ma- 
jority for  the  reform  candidates  and,  on  the  i6th,  Wallis  noti- 
fied the  Governor  that  he  intended  to  contest  the  election,  in- 
sisting "that  the  election  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  was  rendered 
wholly  void  by  fraud,  intimidation  and  violence,  and  that  the  re- 
turns of  the  city  cannot  lawfuUly  be  counted.  .  .  The  Constitu- 
tion, in  devolving  on  the  Governor  the  grave  obligation  of  deter- 
mining upon  the  election  of  the  Attorney  General,  has  prescribed 
no  mode  in  which  the  contest  shall  be  conducted,  nor  am  I  aware 
of  any  legislation  which  reaches  the  case.    I,  therefore,  respect- 
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fuHy  await  such  suggestions  as  your  excellency  may  be  pleased 
to  make  on  the  subject."  On  the  igth,  Governor  Groome 
acknowledged  Watlis's  letter  and  requested  that  he  and  Gwinn 
present  written  arguments,  as  to  whether  the  Governor  could 
entertain  the  contest  and,  if  so,  what  was  the  extent  of  his  pow- 
ers and  what  the  proper  mode  in  which  to  exercise  tbem.  He 
named  the  24th  as  the  date  for  filing  of  the  arguments  and  for 
an  oral  hearing  thereupon.  Mr.  Wallis  relied  on  the  precedent 
o(  the  unseating  of  the  Baltimore  delegation  in  the  House  of 
Delegates  in  i860,  and  his  attorneys  presented  forcibly  the  writ- 
ten argument  he  prepared.  Mr.  Gwinn  was  also  represented  by 
aUe  counsel,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  alleged  that 
one  reason  why  Wallis  should  not  be  seated  was  that  many  ne- 
groes had  voted  for  him.  Governor  Groome  held  the  matter  un- 
der advisement  until  December  4,  when  he  telegraphed  to  Wallis 
that  he  would  make  his  decision  on  the  6th.,  on  which  day  he 
read  an  opinion  that  he  had  a  right  to  proceed  with  the  hearing, 
"unless  restrained  by  the  courts,  or  unless  ordered  by  a  man- 
damus to  issue  a  commission  to  Mr.  Gwinn.  "Gwinn  at  once 
applied  for  such  writ  and  Groome  selected  Wallis's  counsel  to 
represent  him  at  the  trial,  so  that  the  proceedings  should  be  per- 
fectly fair.  On  December  20,  the  appeal  was  taken  up  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  and,  on  the  next  day,  the  Court  decided  that 
the  mandamus  must  issue  "on  the  basis  of  the  returns"  and 
that  the  Governor  could  not  execute  his  power  to  decide  a  con- 
tested election  for  attorney  general,  as  the  General  Assembly 
had  not  clothed  him  "by  law  with  the  necessary  authority, 
means  and  instrumentalities," 

Wallis  now  drew  around  htm  men  like  Colonel  Charles  Mar- 
shall, John  K.  Cowen,  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Edgar  H.  Gans 
and  William  Keyscr,  and  with  them  organized  the  Baltimore 
Reform  League,  of  which  he  was  president  from  the  begin- 
ning until  his  death.  One  of  the  last  times  he  left  his  room 
was  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  that 
League  in  the  January  before  his  death.  His  character  was 
(roc  from  any  self-seeking  political  ambition,  and  year  after 
year  he  opposed  the  organization  of  the  majority  party.  If 
there  was  a  fusion  or  independent  movement,  as  in  the  new 
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judge  campaign  of  1882,  or  the  Heiskell  campaign  of  1883,  he 
supported  it;  but,  though  he  supported  the  Democratic  can- 
didates for  the  General  Assembly  in  the  year  before  his  death, 
he  was  led,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  desire  for  reform,  to  sup- 
port the  candidates  of  the  Republican  party  for  Governor  and 
Mayor  in  1887,  1889,  and  1893.  In  1876,  Wallis  supported 
Tilden  for  the  Presidency  and,  in  1877,  he  made  his  first  public 
speech  since  1861  in  support  of  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
Mayoralty.  He  did  this  because  he  felt  that  the  Reform  Move- 
ment had  exercised  such  an  influence  for  good  that  ''the  ten- 
dency of  the  party  in  its  own  organization  is  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  that  those  influences  are  fast  waning  which  made  re- 
form most  desirable.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  reason 
now  for  any  organization  or  candidature  outside  of  the  party." 
This  hopeful  view  soon  passed  away,  and  Wallis  anew  girded  up 
his  loins  for  the  fray.  He  now  saw  that  no  one  campaign  would 
decide  the  conflict,  but  that  the  struggle  must  be  a  long  one. 
Into  the  Civil  Service  Reform  movement,  he  entered  with  great 
zeal,  and  he  welcomed  the  movement  for  good  government  in 
Maryland  which  Governor  Hamilton  forwarded  from  1880  to  1884. 
From  1885  to  1892,  there  was  published  in  Baltimore  a  magazine 
entitled  the  Civil  Service  Reformer y  and  to  its  columns  Wallis 
contributed  articles,  bearing  the  unmistakable  marks  of  his  pen 
and  filled  with  biting  satire  and  attacks  upon  corrupt  and  ineffi- 
cient public  men,  which  showed  sceva  indignatio. 

Judge  Phelps  spoke  in  admiration  of  Wallis  with  his  * 'highly 
cultured  and  extremely  sensitive  nature,"  his  "quiet  literary 
tastes  and  tender  poetic  vein,  stripping  for  the  fight  like  a 
common  gladiator"  and  entering  upon  a  "magnificent  series  of 
battles  for  the  freedom  and  purity  of  the  elective  franchise, 
for  honest  and  economical  municipal  administration  and  for 
reform  of  the  civil  service"  in  which  conflicts  "his  splendid 
gifts  appeared  to  their  best  advantage. "  This  service,  contin- 
ued his  eulogist,  "after  all  constitutes  his  highest  title  to 
renown,"  and  to  this  opinion  a  hearty  assent  may  readily  be 
given. 

Judge  Dennis,  in  an  able  paper  read  before  the  Maryland  State 
Bar  Association  in  1905,  said  Wallis's  "greatest  power  was  as  a 
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ftpealcer  from  the  hustings.  ...  1  do  not  believe  that  as  a 
politicaJ  speaker  Mr.  Wallis  ever  had  a  superior —  I  doubt  if  an 
equal  in  this  State."  High  praise  is  this,  for  Maryland's  speak- 
ers have  been  many  and  of  high  quality.  Of  a  speech  made  by 
Wallis  during  the  Heiskell  campaign  for  Mayor,  Dennis  said: 
"Never  before  or  since  have  I  ever  seen  an  audience  so  com- 
pletely swayed,  at  the  mere  will  of  the  orator,  along  the  whole 
range  of  emotion." 

Though  be  suffered  much  from  ill  health,  and  cases  in  which 
he  was  engaged  as  counsel  frequently  had  to  be  postponed  be- 
cause of  his  illnefis,  or  to  be  argued  by  him  when  he  really 
should  not  have  left  his  bed,  yet  his  zeal  for  political  refonn 
never  weakened  because  of  the  weakness  of  his  body. 

He  was  an  assiduous  student  not  only  of  the  books  of  his 
profession,  but  also  of  language  and  literature.  The  Spanish 
Cmsul  in  Baltimore,  Jose  Antonio  Pizarro,  became  his  intimate 
friend,  and,  through  this  friendship,  Wallis  became  an  accom- 
plished Spanish  scholar.  The  friendship  continued  throughout 
tbe  life  of  Pizarro,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  Wallis  family  lot 
in  Grccnmount  cemetery.  Through  his  influence,  doubtless, 
Wallis  was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  History,  at  Madrid,  in  1844.  In  1846,  he  received  the 
additional  honor  of  membership  in  the  Royal  Society  of  North- 
ern Antiquaries  of  Copenhagen.  A  year  later,  on  account  of 
iU  health,  he  spent  several  months  in  Europe,  travelling  through 
France,  Italy  and  Spain,  and  writing  a  book  which  was  published 
in  1849,  entitled  "Glimpses  of  Spain,"  concerning  the  last  part 
*A  bis  trip.  In  the  end  of  1849,  he  went  again  to  Spain  on  a 
commission  from  the  Department  of  Stale  to  examine  and  re- 
port on  the  title  to  public  lands  in  Florida,  His  observations 
erf  men  and  events  of  the  country,  made  while  carrying  on  this 
investigation,  were  published  in  1853,  in  a  volume  entitled 
"Spain."  Twice  in  later  years,  in  1856 and  1884,  he  travelled  in 
Europe,  but  he  wrote  no  more  of  his  travels,  and  in  the  United 
States  he  seems  to  have  travelled  but  little.  For  a  number  of 
yean  he  spent  his  summer  \'acations  at  a  country  place  he 
,  in  Queen  Anne's  County,  near  Queenstown. 
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On  his  first  European  journey,  Wallis  reached  Spain  by 
steamer,  sailing  from  Marseilles  to  Barcelona,  at  which  latter 
port  he  arrived  just  before  Easter.  Predisposed  to  view  mat- 
ters in  Spain  favorably,  he  continued  to  see  matters  couleur  de 
rose  throughout  his  stay  in  the  country.  The  Catalans  he 
found  a  ** sturdy,  manly,  independent  people,"  **fond  alike  of 
freedom  and  money,  they  have  seldom  lost  an  opportunity  of  as- 
serting the  one  or  scraping  up  the  other."  **They  are  doing 
something  always,  and  doing  it  in  good  earnest,  as  if  they  took 
pleasure,  as  well  as  profit,  to  consist  chiefly  in  occupation. 
Their  courtesy,  though  not  exuberant,  I  found  both  ready  and 
cordial." 

He  called  them  the  ** Yankees  of  Spain,"  and  remarked  of  the 
Catalonian  peasant  that  ''in  natural  quickness,  dexterity  and 
tact,  he  is,  by  all  odds,  the  superior  of  the  English  peasant. 
He  is,  moreover,  temperate  and  frugal  to  a  proverb."  ** Drunk- 
enness ....  does  not  eixst  at  all,  as  a  popular  habit,  in 
Spain." 

Wallis  thought  the  Spaniards  a  cleanly  people :  **Few  things 
strike  the  traveller  more  decidedly  than  the  attention  paid  in 
Spain  to  the  purity  of  the  linen,  not  only  for  the  person,  but 
for  bed  and  table  use."  In  the  women,  he  found  a  **proud  elas- 
tic step  which  the  Spanish  maiden  is  bom  to,  even  if  it  be  her 
only  inheritance,"  and  an  * 'all-respecting  self-respect  which  it  is 
a  miracle  not  to  find  in  the  bearing  of  a  Spaniard,  be  he  high  or 
low."  He  found  good  schools,  and  in  the  whole  of  his  stay,  he 
was  "only  once  incommoded  for  more  than  a  moment  by  the 
beggars,"  and  that  at  Malaga.  From  Barcelona,  he  sailed  to 
Grao,  the  port  of  Valencia,  which  city  he  visited.  Thence  he 
went  to  Alicante,  Cartagena,  Almeria,  Malaga,  Cadiz,  Seville, 
Xeres,  Cordova,  Ronda,  Malaga  again,  Granada,  and  Gibraltar, 
whence  he  took  steamer  for  Southampton,  Lisbon,  and  Vigo, 
his  health  forbidding  an  expedition  across  the  peninsula.  He 
delighted  in  Andalusia  and  wrote  at  length  of  the  closeness  and 
tenderness  of  domestic  relations  and  of  the  hospitality  shown 
him. 

Of  the  Spanish  gentleman  as  a  host,  Wallis  wrote:  "The 
stomach  is  not  considered  in  Spain  as  the  seat  of  the  social 
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affections.  Instead  of  giving  you  to  eat,  which  as  you  are  trav- 
eling on  your  own  means,  he  naturally  supposes  you  do  not  im- 
peratively need,  he  gives  you  his  company,  and  his  personal  at- 
tention and  guidance,  which  he  knows  are  of  much  more  impor- 
tance to  you,  and  which  you  cannot  buy.  He  takes  you  to  see 
his  family  and  his  friends,  puts  you,  at  once,  on  a  footing  of 
familiar  acquaintance  with  them ;  makes  you  feel  that  the  door 
is  open  to  you  whenever  you  wish  to  enter,  and  then  leaves  it 
to  your  own  discretion  to  go  and  come,  as  you  please.  Out  of 
doors,  he  is  by  your  side.  He  gives  you  the  thousand  facilities 
that  a  stranger  can  only  thus  obtain,  and  tells  you,  in  half  a  day, 
all  that  a  guide  book  and  valet  de  place  would  teach  you  in  a 
month."  To  the  Spaniards  in  general,  Wallis  paid  this  high 
tribute;  "I  never  saw  comfort  for  the  inner  man  in  greater 
[ffofusion. "  "So  far  as  dignified  equality  in  personal  intercourse 
can  go ;  free  and  manly  bearing  full  of  self-respect  and  deference 
for  others— exacting  consideration  from  the  superior  in  rank  and 
fortune,  in  return  for  the  consideration  that  is  rendered  him — if, 
indeed,  anything  can  be  said  to  be  exacted  which  seems  spon- 
taneously given  —  in  this  perfect  republicanism  of  manner,  this 
leveling  up  instead  of  down  —  it  seems  to  me  the  Spaniards  have 
incomparably  the  advantage  of  any  people  that  I  know."  His 
description  of  the  customs  is  pleasing  and  he  gives  a  graphic  ac- 
count of  a  bull  fight  he  witnessed  at  Ronda.  Even  discomforts 
are  minimized,  such  as  damp  apartments,  Beas,  hard  woolen 
mattresses  "into  which  the  sheep  must  have  been  driven,  horns, 
bones  and  all,"  and  "a  sofa  which  I  should  like  to  have  a  patent 
(or,  as  the  best  substitute  for  pavement  I  have  ever  seen  (not 
excepting  the  asphaltum  and  bituminous)."  Forthe  most  part, 
he  fdt  no  hardship,  and,  on  one  occasion,  even  wrote,  "I  never 
>aw  comfort  for  the  inner  man  in  greater  confusion." 

One  of  his  witty  observations  on  his  fellow  travellers  is  too  good 
10  leave  unquoted:  "There  was  an  Englishman,  for  of  course,  of 
Engltsbmcn  travelling  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  and  you  stumble 
on  them  everywhere  in  Europe,  Asia  or  Africa.  You  may  know 
them  wherever  you  see  them,  not  merely  by  their  peculiarities 
fA  cofttume,  which  are  unequivocal,  but  by  their  loneliness  in 
crowds  and  their  silence,  especially  when  spoken  to.     'Who  are 
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those  persons?'  said  a  foreigner  once  to  me,  as  we  sailed  along 
the  Italian  coast.  'They  are  Americans/  I  answered.  'Pardon 
my  curiosity/  was  the  reply,  *my  companions  insisted  that  they 
were  English,  and  I  knew  that  could  not  be,  for  they  talked  to 
each  other  at  table  and  seemed  to  be  enjoying  themselves/  " 

In  his  summary  of  his  trip,  Wallis  wrote:  "In  no  country  could 
I  have  enjoyed  more  fully  the  charm  of  novelty  and  freshness; 
from  none  could  I  have  parted  with  kindlier  or  more  pleasant 
recollections."  To  enjoy  Spain,  he  admits  that  a  French  trav- 
eler must  **work  a  revolution  in  himself  —  the  only  revolution, 
by  the  way,  which  he  is  not  willing  to  undertake."  The  En- 
glishman must  not  carry  his  home  bodily  with  him  as  a  snail, 
he  must  drop  his  Protestant  way  of  looking  at  matters  and  not 
seek  comfort,  which  of  **all  the  del  minorum  gentium  is  the 
deity  whose  image  he  especially  packs  up  among  his  valuables 
when  he  goes  to  see  a  people  whom  climate  and  circumstance 
have  taught  to  despise  it."  The  later  volume  describes  the 
politics  and  government  of  the  country  and  the  capital,  for  Wal- 
lis went  directly  from  the  frontier  to  Madrid  and,  when  his  com- 
mission was  performed,  returned  to  France  by  way  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Basques.  The  book  is  hopeful  of  Spain's  future,  and 
abounds  in  skillful  character  sketches  of  Spanish  statesmen. 
His  shrewdness  showed  him  some  of  Spain's  weaknesses  and, 
in  especial,  he  wrote  of  Cuba:  "Unless  there  be  a  change,  and 
a  most  decided  one,  in  the  attitude  of  Spain  towards  her  chief 
colony,  there  must,  sooner  or  later,  but  inevitably,  be  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  memorable  lesson,  ^C'est  trap  tardJ  " 

In  1869,  he  delivered  in  Baltimore  an  admirable  address  in 
memoriam  of  George  Peabody,  which  was  repeated  on  February 
18, 1870,  before  the  Maryland  Legislature.  Of  Peabody  he  said: 
"He  had  ennobled  wealth  by  his  touch,  as  knights  give  knight- 
hood, and  established  as  the  canon  of  its  primogeniture  that  hu- 
manity is  its  first  bom.  It  was  only  left  for  him  to  show  to  his 
own  brethren  that  men  may  love  their  country  without  intoler- 
ance, may  fight  her  battles  without  hate,  and  be  conquerors  with- 
out revenge."  He  was  one  who  had  proved  himself  capable  of 
a  greater  abdication  than  that  from  power  —  the  abdication  from 
avarice.     Peabody  knew  money  "as  a  man  knows  friend   and 
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ought  to  know  an  enemy."  He  was  not  a  man  of  small  chari- 
ties but  of  great  ones.  "If  concentration  of  capital,  which  is 
power,  has  been  fount!  to  serve  the  purposes  of  gain,  it  cannot 
less  promote  the  nobler  industries  of  loving  kindness."  "The 
mainspring  of  men's  permanent  influence  and  real  power  over 
other  men  and  crowds  of  men  is  their  capacity  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  self — to  bestow  heart  and  soul  upon  something 
outside  of  themselves."  WalHs's  estimates  of  persons  were 
noteworthy.  On  December  10,  1872,  he  gave  an  address  on  the 
dedication  of  Rinehart's  statue  of  Taney  at  Annapolis.  On 
April  to,  1875,  he  spoke  on  Lee,  and  on  June  12,  1882,  he  pro- 
nounced a  discriminating  eulogy  upon  John  McDonough  at  the 
school  which  bears  his  name.  Like  all  true-hearted  men,  Wal- 
lis  had  an  admiration  for  heroes,  and  once  wrote:  "Great  names 
belong  to  mankind,  and  to  diminish  their  number  or  dim  their 
brightness,  is  to  impair  the  world's  inheritance.  Whether  this 
be  done  in  the  spirit  of  willful  injustice,  or  unconsciously,  under 
the  influence  of  religious  or  political  partisanship  and  bias,  the 
result  is  the  same.  Society  is  deprived,  in  cither  case,  of  an 
example,  a  lesson  and  a  source  of  ennobling  pride." 

In  delivering  the  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  a 
bustof  Wallis  in  the  Baltimore  City  Court  House  on  June  19,1902, 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte  said :  "Whenever  his  fellow  citizens, 
rising  above  petty  prejudice  and  conscious  sophistry,  knew  their 
thoughts  were  really  worthy  of  themselves,  were  really  fitting  a 
free,  enlightened  people,  with  an  instinct  of  unerring  propriety, 
they  called  to  him  to  put  those  thoughts  in  words."  In  the  Mc- 
Donough address  there  is  an  especially  interesting  paragraph 
in  view  of  the  recent  outcry  concerning  "tainted  money:" 
"When  conscious  weakness  begins  to  prop  itself  upon  unselfish 
codeavor;  when  ambition  is  willing  to  pale  its  fires  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  doing  good ;  when  pride,  ostentation,  vanity  —  all  the 
mullttudinous  streams  and  undercurrents  of  self-seeking,  are 
content,  no  matter  why  or  how,  to  How  into  channels  undefiled, 
it  ix  impossible  to  help  feeling  and  rejoicing  that  the  waters 
mtiat  be  living  waters,  though  they  be  not  free  from  stain  and 
tuie  of  earth.  "  "A  man's  character  is  apt  to  be  much  more 
fauthfuUy  portrayed  in  the  life  which  he  leads,  than  in  the  ac- 
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count  which  he  gives  of  himself,  with  the  best  intentions.  The 
one  is  a  photograph,  the  other  is  the  portrait  from  memory  by  a 
partial  hand.  Self-knowledge  is  as  essential,  in  such  case,  as 
perfect  candor,  and  is,  at  least,  as  rare.  The  life  which  repre- 
sented us  truly,  as  we  lived  it,  is  thus  handed  down  in  an  en- 
tirely new  edition,  'revised  and  corrected  by  the  author.'  " 

Wallis  took  a  lifelong  interest  in  educational  matters.  In 
1 85 1,  he  delivered  an  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  building 
of  the  Maryland  Institute,  and,  thirty  years  later,  he  made  a 
new  plea  for  art  instruction,  and  emphasized  the  need  of  a  tech- 
nological school.  The  talent  of  Rinehart,  the  sculptor,  was 
discovered  by  Wallis,  in  work  he  submitted  for  a  premium  at  a 
Maryland  Institute  fair.  In  the  later  address,  Wallis  expressed 
a  regret  that  the  people  of  Baltimore  were  not  sufficiently  co- 
operative in  educational  matters,  and  attributed  to  that,  and  not 
to  want  of  money  or  of  heart,  the  fact  that  "the  past  history  of 
Baltimore,  and  indeed  of  Maryland,  has  not  been  one  of  liberal- 
ity to  institutions  of  benevolence  or  education  or  general  useful- 
ness." Loyal  as  a  citizen  to  his  city,  he  saw  its  virtues  and  its 
faults.  **It  is  full  of  enterprise  in  its  way  and  yet  it  clings  with 
unaltered  devotion  to  many  of  the  traditional  clogs  to  enterprise. 
It  is  fond  of  being  what  is  called  conservative  —  often  forgetting 
Carlyle's  maxim  that  the  value  of  conservatism  depends  on  the 
value  of  the  thing  conserved.  It  aspires  to  be  a  metropolis  and 
it  ought  to  be  and  will  be,  though  it  is  not  yet,  but  it  will  be- 
come, rather  than  make  itself  such."  The  old  education  was 
too  narrow.  Men  had  pursuits  but  really  no  calling.  The 
teacher  was  a  sort  of  ''circulating  medium  between  the  text 
book  and  the  undergraduate  comprehension,"  instead  of  the 
"companion  and  co-worker  of  his  pupils." 

He  welcomed  the  founding  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
delivered  the  address  on  Commemoration  Day  in  1883,  and 
spoke  of  it  thus  in  his  Maryland  Institute  address  already 
referred  to:  "Of  course  there  will  not  be  music  everywhere 
simply  because  the  god  Pan  is  in  the  reeds.  The  mere  pres- 
ence of  a  g^eat  institution  of  learning  cannot  make  a  com- 
munity learned  or  wise  —  though  some  excellent  people  ap- 
pear to  think,  or  at  all  events  to  hope  so,  and  seem  disposed 
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to  sit  still,  in  their  ascension  robes,  and  wait  for  the  change. 
And  yet  it  cannot  be  but  that  an  association  of  men  of  the 
highest  order  of  learning  and  ability,  conscientiously  and 
actively  devoted  to  the  search  after  truth  and  knowledge  in 
every  department  of  human  thought  and  inquiry,  must  perpetu- 
ally radiate  something  of  the  light  and  heat  of  their  own  spirit 
and  example  into  the  intellectual  atmosphere  about  them. 
There  is  scarcely  a  man  of  intellectual  turn  among  us  who  has 
not  felt  this  from  the  University  already,  and  welcomed  it  with 
all  his  heart.  I  do  not  think  it  over  sanguine  to  anticipate  a 
time,  not  far  removed,  when  this  indirect  influence  of  the  Hop- 
kins foundation  —  apart  .  .  .  from  its  direct  impressions 
as  a  teacher  —  will  be  traced  among  all  classes  of  our  citizens  in 
a  higher  and  more  general  appreciation  of  intellectual  culture 
and  in  habits  of  more  acurate  thought."  In  1S83,  he  delivered 
the  address  before  the  University  on  Washington's  Birthday,  and 
dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  the  city's  seizing  the  advantages 
of  the  University.  Men  will  come  to  it  from  other  places  in 
any  event,  but  "what  the  University  needs  to  make  the  most  of 
itself  —  what  the  community  needs  to  make  to  itself  anything  of 
the  University  —  is  downright  actual  daily  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  people. "  "To  us  it  matters  much  whether  or  not 
we  shall  play  the  part  of  the  foolish  virgins."  He  felt  a  strong 
solicitude  for  "the  speedy  identification  of  the  University  with 
the  intellectual  development  and  progress  of  our  people,"  and 
knew  that  "to  prevent  the  waste  and  abu.se  of  intellect  and  effort, 
the  abortive  struggle,  the  disappointment  and  defeat,  which 
come  from  imperfect  teaching  and  the  self-sufficient  helpless- 
ness of  undisciplined  thought,  is  the  high  and  special  function 
of  such  educational  authority  as  only  a  great  university  can 
wield." 

Wallis  was  one  of  the  original  tnistces  of  the  Peabody  In- 
stitute, named  by  its  founder,  and  for  a  number  of  years  be- 
fore his  death  he  was  president  of  the  Board.  From  1872,  he 
was  provost  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  following  John  P. 
Kennedy  in  that  position.  For  the  last  four  years  of  his  life, 
be  was  president  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  which  as- 
Mciatton  felt  itself  honored  by  having  him  as  its  titular  presi- 
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dent,  though  his  failing  health  prevented  him  from  being  pres- 
ent at  its  meetings.  As  provost  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  revival  of  its  Law  School,  and  reg- 
ularly presented  the  degrees  to  the  graduates  in  law  and  medi- 
cine with  short  and  forceful  addresses.  He  did  not  attend,  how- 
ever, the  commencements  of  the  Dental  School. 

To  the  medical  profession  Wallis  paid  this  tribute  in  his  val- 
edictory address  to  the  graduating  class  in  that  department  in 
1864:  *' It  ranges  from  the  contemplation  of  the  mightiest  ele- 
mental forces  through  the  most  simple  and  the  most  intricate 
developments  of  primordial  law  down  to  the  study  of  the  minut- 
est atoms  which  only  the  microscope  sees  floating  in  the  view- 
less air.  .  .  .  Like  the  Chaldean,  it  watches  with  its  guarded 
flocks  around  it  and  warms  the  young  lambs  in  its  bosom,  while 
its  gaze  is  on  the  stars." 

Though  Wallis  had  despised  the  abolitionists  and  had  linked 
together,  in  scorn,  in  the  title  of  a  review  article  in  1857,  the 
names  of  P.  T.  Bamum  and  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  though  it  was  truly 
said  of  him  by  Judge  Phelps  that  "Abolitionism  he  hated  and 
loathed  with  a  hatred  and  loathing  which  exhausted  the  resources 
of  his  unmatched  vocabulary  of  invective,"  yet  he  was  no  en- 
emy of  the  negro,  and  **no  more  fervent  or  persuasive  words  of 
his  were  ever  heard  than  his  eloquent  plea  for  the  liberal  educa- 
tion of  colored  youth,  and  for  their  unrestricted  admission  to  the 
highest  privileges  of  professional  instruction."  He  insisted 
that  colored  men  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Law  School  and, 
when  the  graduating  class  threatened  that  they  would  not  sit  on 
the  stage  of  the  theatre  with  two  colored  men  to  receive  the  di- 
plomas, Wallis  sent  word  to  the  class  that,  if  they  objected  to 
sit  with  the  colored  men,  the  latter  should  sit  one  on  each  side 
of  him  during  the  exercises ;  for  so  long  as  he  was  provost,  he 
intended  that  every  man  should  have  an  equal  opportunity  for 
the  honors  of  the  University,  no  matter  what  his  color.  This 
remark  showed  how  firmly  he  held  to  what  he  believed  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  justice. 

A  charming  conversationalist,  a  skilled  after-dinner  speaker,  a 
man  of  literary  tastes,  of  wide  reading,  of  classical  culture,  he 
had  a  graceful  poetic  gift.     His  poems  lack  distinction,  but  are 
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of  correct  rhythm  and  graceful  thought.  The  earliest  one  pub- 
lished is  entitled  "Dreams,"  written  in  1836,  and  the  last  one, 
entitled  "The  Blessed  Hand,"  was  written  at  the  time  of  the 
Southern  Fair  in  1S65.  An  early  poem,  to  an  infant,  commem- 
orated the  first  burial  in  Greenmount  Cemetery.  The  finest  of 
them  are  the  lines  written  in  Fort  Warren  and  entitled  "Peace," 
though  other  lines  written  in  the  same  place,  and  those  begin- 
ning "Live  we  in  the  present  ever."  are  worthy  of  mention. 
Outside  of  addresses,  travels  and  poems,  a  few  book  reviews 
comprise  his  literary  works.  A  memorial  edition  of  his  works 
in  four  volumes  appeared  in  i8g6. 

His  wit  was  one  of  his  marked  characteristics,  and  numberless 
stories  are  told  of  the  swiftness  of  his  repartees  and  of  the 
sharpness  of  rapier-like  thrusts  which  he  gave  his  adversaries. 
For  instance  when  he  was  reminded  that  he  had  nearly  for- 
gotten an  appointment  with  a  man,  he  replied,  "He  nearly  had 
a  disappointment  with  me."  This  wit  shows  itself  in  his 
writings.  For  instance  of  a  Spanish  legislator  who  was  a  poor 
speaker,  he  wrote:  "His  articulation  was  exactly  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  Demosthenes,  during  his  first  exper- 
iments with  the  pebbles." 

In  all  his  writings  may  be  seen  his  careful,  painstaking,  and 
conscientious  nature  manifesting  itself  in  delicate  and  correct 
taste,  an  extreme  precision  of  language  and  a  careful  use  of 
synonyms.  "So  true  it  is,"  be  writes,  "that  figures,  which  ac- 
cording to  the  common  proverb,  'cannot  lie,"  are  invariably 
found,  in  political  dispute,  to  arrive  as  nearly  at  the  reputed 
impossibility,  as  the  purpose  of  the  disputants  may  require." 

His  vision  of  life  was  clear-eyed,  causing  him  at  times  to  be 
slightly  cynical  in  his  expressions:  "Reputation  and  the 
honors  and  profits  which  follow  it  are  now  and  then  wafted 
to  a  man  like  thistledown,  for  no  better  visible  reason  than 
that  he  hap|)cns  to  be  out  in  the  same  wind  with  them.  The 
crowd  attach  themselves  often  and  cling  with  devotion  to 
some  singularly  favored  person,  as  burrs  do  to  his  clothing, 
simply,  as  it  would  appear,  because  he  walks  among  them." 
"We  arc  much  under  the  dominion  of  phrases,  which  appear 
to  Rtean  a  good  deal  but  really  mean  very  little  if  anything. 
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We  accept  a  great  many  things  as  axioms  which  are  only 
platitudes/'  and  we  use  "words  which  are  passionately  taken 
to  be  things." 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Asso- 
ciation in  1859  on  "Leisure"  showed  much  of  the  man.  He 
criticised  our  people,  because  "the  compendium  of  our  life 
system,  for  the  most  part,  is  that  we  get  over  the  ground  and 
then  into  it."  He  complained  of  the  lack  of  holidays,  diver- 
sions and  parks  in  the  United  States ;  urged  national  develop- 
ment not  national  aggrandizement ;  insisted  that  we  should  be 
masters  not  slaves  of  our  callings.  He  felt  that  the  ''wealthy 
must  develop  tastes  as  well  as  buy  the  products  of  taste." 

A  man  of  deep  religious  life,  Wallis  early  readjusted  himself  to 
the  scientific  discoveries  of  his  times  and,  as  early  as  1869, stated 
that  the  "world  is  fast  ridding  itself  of  the  stupendous  folly 
which  so  long  proclaimed  divorce  between  the  researches  of 
science  and  the  worship  of  God."  In  1872,  he  told  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  the  Law  Department:  "You  will  find  the  horizon 
expanding  and  receding  as  you  advance  and,  long  as  your  day 
may  be,  the  darkness  will  come  on,  while  it  is  yet  far  away  from 
you."  "The  greatest  soldier,  it  is  true,  will  often  find  that  his 
campaign  depends  as  much  upon  his  enemy  as  on  himself.  His 
best  plans  quite  frequently  will  come  to  naught,  but  still  a  cam- 
paign without  a. plan  is  not  very  apt  to  end  in  a  Te  Deum.'' 
Of  himself,  the  words  were  true.  The  fight  of  his  life  was  a 
long  one  and,  for  the  last  score  of  years,  it  was  one  for  political 
reform,  the  full  successs  of  which  he  was  not  destined  to  see,  yet 
when  he  passed  from  earth  on  a  Pisgah  height  on  an  April 
morning  in  1894,  his  last  words  were — "I  am  at  peace." 

A  few  of  the  many  tributes  to  Wallis's  memory,  from  those 
who  knew  him,  may  well  close  this  sketch.  In  an  address  pre- 
viously referred  to.  Judge  Phelps  referred  to  "that  classic  pres- 
ence, whose  keenly  chiseled  features,  in  symphony  with  the 
clear-cut  tones  of  his  sharp  incisive  speech,  were  the  outward 
expression  of  the  lightning-like  rapidity  and  clearness  of  his  in- 
tellect," and  to  his  "wise  counsel,  his  sound  judgment,  his 
exquisite  taste,  his  ripe  scholarship,  his  large  experience,  social 
accomplishments,  charming  courtesy  and  admirable  tact,  united 
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with  an  electric  quickness  of  apprehension  and  innate  passion 
ff>r  justice  and  fair-dealing."  "His  delicate  sense  of  per- 
sonal and  professional  honor"  was  mentioned,  and  WalHs's 
character  was  thus  summed  up:  "His  personality  was  so 
bright  and  buoyant,  his  wit  so  sparkling  and  pungent,  his 
judgment  so  ripened  and  well  balanced,  his  spirit  so  fervid 
and  forceful  —  there  was  such  a  radiant  air  of  intellectual 
vigor  and  aggressive  honesty  enveloping  that  feeble  frame 
that  his  friends  would  start  to  hear  him  spoken  of  as  aged." 
"The  basis  of  his  character  was  a  profound  and  absorbing  pas- 
sion for  truth  and  justice.  Take  this  innate  sense  of  justice, 
warm  it  up  until  it  flames,  arm  it  with  wit,  with  satire,  with 
invective,  inspire  it  with  courage,  endow  it  with  the  staying 
qualities  of  a  thoroughbred,  give  it  a  rapid  ringing  voice,  often 
high  pitched,  and  sometimes  in  its  energy  of  inflection  startling 
shrill,  and  add  to  this  the  intense  earnestness  of  an  old  Hebrew 
prophet,  and  the  action,  action,  action  of  Demosthenes,  let  the 
framework  be  a  carving  in  delicate  but  pronounced  lines,  sculp- 
tured after  the  antique  —  and  we  have  a  faint  image  of  Teackle 
Wallis  before  the  people." 

In  Judge  T.  J.  Morris's  tribute  to  Wallis,  we  find  this  glow- 
ing praise:  "He  so  spumed  all  unworthy,  ignoble  methods  and 
rewxrtls  that  he  made  them  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  right- 
thinking  men.  Such  a  man,  so  pure  in  character,  so  elevated 
in  conduct,  so  phenomenal  in  his  gifts  of  eloquence  and  insight, 
to  faithful  to  every  responsibility,  so  industrious  in  the  perform- 
ance of  c\'ery  task,  so  quick  to  respond  to  the  call  of  public  du- 
ty, so  delightful  in  social  intercourse,  ennobles  our  conception 
di  mankind,  raises  the  ideals  of  professional  attainments,  and  tl- 
Itutratcs  the  highest  achievements  of  our  civilization." 

Dr.  S.  C.  Chew,  his  physician,  bore  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  Wallis  never  repined  in  his  last  illness,  but  was  always 
cheerful.  "He  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity.  Per- 
fect truthfulness  and  stainless  integrity,  and  charity  of  hand 
asd  heart,  boundless  and  overflowing  to  all  —  these  were  the 
tnits  which  made  up  his  character,  and  they  are  the  traits  of  the 
servants  of  God. ' ' 

The  Minute  on  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Mary- 
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land  states  of  S.  Teackle  Wallis  that  "he  brought  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  profession  in  all  its  relations  the  loftiest  standards  of 
professional  duty  and  honor.  The  purity  of  his  life,  and  nobil- 
ity and  dignity  of  his  character,  his  scorn  of  everything  sordid, 
base,  or  mean,  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  and  the  grace  and 
charm  of  his  manner,  added  to  the  wealth  and  abundance  of  his 
intellectual  gifts  and  accomplishments,  made  him  the  finest  type 
and  model  of  what  a  great  lawyer  can  be." 

Judge  J.  Upshur  Dennis's  description  of  this  * 'many-sided 
man,"  read  before  the  Maryland  Bar  Association  in  1905,  gives 
a  good  picture  of  him :  **He  was  a  striking  figure  whenever  he 
appeared.  Tall,  with  a  slight  stoop,  strongly  marked  features 
and  the  most  expressive  blue  eyes  I  have  ever  seen,  seeming 
now  to  dance  with  smiles  and  again  to  darken  and  flash  with 
scorn,  there  was  about  him  a  high-bred  intellectual  and  polished 
air  that  stamped  him  on  sight  as  the  cultivated  and  accom- 
plished gentleman. 

"He  was  a  consummate  master  of  the  English  language,  and 
no  English  classic  author  ever  surpassed  him  in  capacity  to  ex- 
press the  nicest  shades  of  meaning,  or  in  light  and  accurate 
touch.  His  speech  was  enriched  by  accurate  reading  of  the 
best  authors  in  both  the  ancient  and  modem  languages  and  was 
freely  illuminated  by  apt  quotations  or  apposite  allusions,  which 
seemed  to  come  so  spontaneously  that  memory  seemed  never  to 
have  closed  the  door  of  her  treasure  house  to  him.  He  spoke 
rapidly  and  with  animation  and  with  free  and  graceful  gesture ; 
with  a  voice  that  adapted  itself  to  the  whole  range  of  feeling, 
from  the  fiercest  invective  to  a  pathos  that  would  bring  tears. 
As  an  orator,  he  had  no  equal  at  the  bar,  in  my  time ;  I  doubt 
if  he  ever  had  a  superior  in  the  State." 

At  the  unveiling  of  Wallis's  bust,  Mr.  C.  J.  Bonaparte  spoke 
of  Wallis's  unselfish  recognition  of  the  duty  imposed  upon 
him  by  his  gifts  as  a  speaker  and  writer  to  serve  the  public,  of 
his  earnest  and  outspoken  expression  of  his  strong  convictions, 
and  of  his  dangerous  gift  of  invective  and  sarcasm:  "He  was  a 
man  of  seductive  eloquence  and  profound  learning,  of  brilliant 
natural  powers  and  many  and  great  advantages  of  education,  but 
first  of  all  and  beyond  all  else  he  was  a  man  who  imperiously 
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commanded  the  esteem  of  all  he  met  in  every  walk  of  life,  who 
was  believed  by  all,  and  rightly  believed,  to  love  justice  and  hate 
iniquity ;  and,  because  of  him  these  things  were  true,  we  as  hum- 
bler members  of  the  profession  he  honored  and  adorned  .... 
and  citizens  of  the  State  he  so  long  and  so  well  served  have  met 
here  to  show  our  reverence  for  his  memory,  our  admiration  for 
his  virtues,  our  gratitude  for  the  great  good"  he  did  in  showing 
that  an  "eminent  lawyer  may  be  also  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar, 
a  public  spirited  self-sacrificing  citizen,  a  champion  of  every 
true  reform,  a  leader  in'well  nigh  every  good  cause  and  a  judi- 
cious patron  of  all  that  is  best  in  art,  science  and  literature." 
When  a  bronze  statue  of  Wallis,  by  Marquestre,  was  imveiled 
on  Washington  Place  on  January  9,  1906,  Arthur  George  Brown, 
Esq.,  who  delivered  the  commemorative  address,  referred  to  the 
"singular  grace,  beauty,  symmetry,  and  completeness  which 
distinguished  his  bearing  and  speech  and  marked  everything, 
whether  small  or  great,  that  he  did  or  wrote;"  to  his  "self-sacri- 
ficing, gallant  and  splendid  courage,"  and  to  his  "rectitude  un- 
swerving, generosity  unbounded,  intrepidity  uncalculating  and 
love  unmeasured." 

Bernard  C.  Steiner. 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  Baltimore. 


•*  A.  E.,"  THE  IRISH  EMERSON 

The  poet  of  "The  Divine  Vision"  has  gone  a  long  way  since 
he  left  Lurgan  for  Dublin  twenty  years  ago.  Then  he  was 
George  W.  Russell,  now  he  is  "A.  E."  The  happy  boy  that 
was,  knew  no  land  save  Ireland,  and  no  University  training  had 
taught  him  of  the  greatness  and  harmony  of  the  world;  the 
happy  man  that  is,  is  no  traveler,  but,  with  Emerson  to  point  the 
way,  he  has  journeyed  far  on  the  paths  blazed  by  the  wise  men 
of  the  Upanishads  and  followed  by  all  the  mystics  that  come 
after  —  Neo-Platonists,  Kabbalists,  Theosophists.  He  has  jour- 
neyed so  far  that  he  believes  the  road  he  is  following  must  be 
"the  pathway  of  the  Gods,*'  for  before  him  now  and  then  he  sees 
bright  flashes  from  "the  doorway  of  the  sun."  In  his  poems  he 
tells  us  of  his  soul's  pilgrimage  through  its  past  incarnations, 
and  of  its  absorptions  into  the  World-Soul,  and  of  its  aspirations 
toward  everlasting  union  with  the  Immortal,  tells  us  in  symbols 
of  great  beauty  —  purple  twilights,  flashing  dawns,  noondays 
glowing  with  diamond  light ;  but  few  may  interpret  these  sym- 
bols unless  they  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  mystics,  un- 
less they  have  studied  a  little  Irish  mythology.  To  those  with- 
out such  knowledge  much  of  "A.  E.'s"  poetry  must  seem  incon- 
sequential or  meaningless,  but  none  can  read  without  carrying 
away  with  him  many  pictures  of  sky-scape,  dominant  among 
them  all  a  picture  of  the  black  dome  of  night,  palpitant  with 
quick-hearted  stars. 

That  the  man  is  a  painter  the  reader  of  his  poems  might  guess, 
yet  he  seldom  paints  in  his  verses  the  "Other  People"  he  sees 
in  Irish  bogs  and  woods  and  paints  upon  canvas  so  vividly  you 
may  not  forget  them.  That  he  is  a  practical  business  man. 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett's  right  hand  in  the  Irish  Agricultural  Or- 
ganization Society,  you  would  guess  from  his  poems  no  more 
than  from  reading  "The  Oversoul"  you  would  guess  that  Emer- 
son made  $200,000.  I  failed  to  come  across  the  little  book 
through  which  "A.  E."  made  his  first  appeal  as  apoet,  "Home- 
ward: Songs  by  the  Way,"  obscurely  published  in  Dublin  in 
1894,  until  I  picked  up  a  damaged  copy  of  its  American  reprint 
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at  an  after-Christmas  sale  tn  1898.  This  I  read  but  half  under- 
standingly,  admiring  it  for  its  music  and  for  its  fine  phrasing 
and  for  weli-caught  bits  of  nature  and  human  emotion.  In  the 
same  year  I  read  on  its  publication  his  second  collection  of 
verses,  "The  Earth  Breath  and  Other  Poems,"  and  found  no 
deeper  meaning  or  higher  beauties  there  than  in  the  earlier 
book.  Then,  in  re-reading  Mr.  Yeats'  "A  Visionary,"  I  came 
across  quoted  verses  that  seemed  familiar,  and  looking  into 
"Homeward,"  I  found  that  love-song  of  dreamland  entitled 
"Parting"  and  knew  that  "A.  E."  and  "A  Visionary"  were 
one.  I  could  now  find  more  definite  meaning  in  the  poems  and 
I  now  had  an  interest  in  the  personality  of  the  poems'  maker, 
which,  however,  did  not  make  me  hold  the  poems  any  dearer. 
From  Mr.  Yeats'  essay  I  learned  "A.  E."  was  a  painter.  Other 
sides  of  this  man  of  many  parts  I  was  to  learn  later.  And  thus 
it  was  I  learned  them. 

At  Carrick -on -Shannon  the  twenty-odd  labourers  bound  for 
the  fairtumbled  out  of  our  third-class  compartment,  forbidden  to 
more  than  twelve,  that  they  had  occupied  for  a  half-hour's  run, 
and  left  four  very  crushed  occupants  to  regain  their  tempers  as 
best  they  could.  One,  a  girl,  made  friendly  by  fellow  suffering, 
looked  over  to  the  touzled  dress  of  one  of  two  Americans  in  the 
far  comer  and  said  to  her,  "So  you're  there  yet."  Wc  three 
(ell  to  conversation  with  great  goodwill,  and  after  a  while  I  asked 
her,  "Do  you  go  to  the  plays  of  the  Irish  National  Dramatic 
Company?"  "That  I  do,"  she  replied.  "The  young  man  I  am 
taking  writes  some  of  them.  They're  rehearsing  some  piays  to- 
night, one  of 'A.  E.'s' among  them." 

That  night  at  Dublin  wc  were  conducted  to  a  door  by  the  side 
of  a  produce  shop,  which  door  we  were  told  led  to  the  hall  where 
the  company  rehearsed.  We  knocked,  and  at  last  heard  steps 
coming  nearer  and  nearer.  The  door  opened  and  revealed  a 
young  man  in  prosaic  black  suit  and  derby,  with  a  candle  in  one 
band  and  a  property  spear  in  the  other.  He  conducted  us  down 
a  narrow,  draughty  hallway,  into  a  hall  with  wooden  benches 
across,  0.1  rude  as  those  in  a  bandstand  of  a  backwoods  country- 
fair  in  the  States,  and  a  slightly  raised  platform  at  the  further 
eod.    One  American  caught  her  breath  for  she  had  seen  just 
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this  place  in  dream  before.  We  were  soon  in  eager  conversation 
with  young  clerks  and  artisans  that  were  now  to  work  at  in- 
terpreting plays  out  of  Ireland's  heart  with  fervour  and  high 
aim.  What  talk  it  was  with  those  young  people,  boys  and 
g^rls  all  in  their  keen  zest  and  great  hope,  though  some  were 
on  the  grayer  side  of  thirty.  Their  high-souled  enthusiasm  car- 
ried through  "Connal,"  'The  Racing  Lug"  and  **Deirdre" 
with  real  impressiveness.  Of  Mr.  Cousins'  two  plays  one  is 
realistic  of  North  of  Ireland  shore  life  of  to-day,  and  the  other, 
"Connal,"  like  "A.  E.'s"  ''Deirdre,"  made  out  of  the  wars 
and  loves  and  dreams  of  Ireland's  Heroic  Age. 

Thus  I  came  to  know  '*A.  E."  as  playwright  before  having 
read  his  play.  One  of  the  actors,  himself  maker  of  verses  and 
plays,  gave  me  his  copy  of  '*Deirdre,"  with  cues  marked.  I  had 
seen  in  the  Irish  papers  notices  of  the  play's  first  performance, 
which  had  taken  place  the  previous  spring,  and  I  had  then 
written  Mr.  Russell  to  see  if  I  could  get  a  copy,  but  he  had 
not  then  published  it.  Then  he  wrote  me  of  the  young  poets 
I  met  this  night  in  Dublin,  and  the  names  on  the  lips  of  the 
enthusiasts  we  talked  to,  were  names  Mr.  Russell  had  written 
me  of  four  months  before.  Here  were  they  introducing  me 
to  his  work  as  he  had  thus  introduced  me  to  theirs:  ** There 
are  many  poets  here  who  write  beautiful  lyrics  who  are  quite 
unknown  out  of  Ireland  because  they  never  collected  them  from 
the  pages  of  obscure  magazines.  .  .  I  have  seen  many  verses 
signed  *J.  O.,'  'Alice  Milligan,'  *Ethna  Carberry,*  *Ogham,' 
•Paul  Cregan,'  which  I  enviously  wish  I  could  claim  as  my  own. 
.  .  .  I  think  myself  many  of  these  unknown  poets  and  poet- 
esses write  verses  which  no  living  English  writer  could  sur- 
pass." The  best  of  the  verses  of  some  of  these  and  of  others 
among  his  following  Mr.  Russell  collected  in  **New  Songs," 
1904,  which  bore  out  much  that  he  claimed  for  them. 

It  was  to  six  of  these  young  poets  he  dedicated  his  last  vol- 
ume of  verse,  **The  Divine  Vision,"  as  he  had  dedicated  his 
two  earlier  volumes  to  poet-mystics ; '  *  Homeward' '  to  Mr.  Charles 
Weeks  and  *'The  Earth  Breath"  to  Mr.  Yeats.  The  young 
writers  (for  they  were  almost  all  writers  as  well  as  actors)  we 
-  met  this  Saturday  night  in  Dublin,  one  and  all  looked  to  "A. 
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ler,  some  of  them  looked  to  him  as  high-priest  of  their 
r  of  that  ancient  type  that  combined  as  his  functions 
the  deliverance  of  religious  dicta,  prophesy  and  song.  My 
thoughts  went  back  to  our  own  Concord  of  half  a  century  ago, 
yet  I  wondered  was  Emerson's  fascination  as  compelling  as  this. 

It  was  in  a  commonplace  looking  editorial  sanctum  that  I  found 
"A.  E."  on  the  following  morning,  at  22  Lincoln  Place,  to  which 
he  had  descended  from  his  office  in  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organ- 
ixation  Society,  to  edit  The  Homestead  in  its  editor's  absence.  1 
was  to  see  him,  in  the  hour  I  was  to  spend  with  him  there,  in 
many  roles.  First  was  that  of  one  of  the  beginners  of  the  Irish 
Literary  Revival.  He  has  himself  given  the  credit  to  Mr.  Standish 
James  O'Grady  for  furnishing  the  initial  stimulus  to  the  move- 
ment in  his  "Heroic  Period"  and  "Cuculain  and  His  Contempo- 
raries" of  1876  and  1880;  but  to  "A.  E."  and  Mr.  Yeats  and  Dr. 
Hyde  also  is  due  much  of  the  credit,  Mr.  Russell  said  that 
when  he  came  up  to  Dublin  a  boy  from  Lurgan  there  was  no  in- 
dependent thought  in  Dublin,  but  now  he  thought  there  was  a 
good  deal,  and  he  and  his  fellows  of  the  Hermetic  Society,  he 
toolc  mild  pride  in  believing,  had  had  something  to  do  with  the 
change.  Even  then,  as  a  boy,  he  could  not  read  most  English 
literature  and  so  he  took  to  reading  the  literature  of  the  East, 
the  Bhagavad-Gtta  and  the  Sufis.  From  his  reading  of  these 
with  other  young  men  that  somehow  found  each  other  out,  came 
the  Hermetic  Society,  at  whose  meetings  everything  mystic 
from  the  Upanishads  to  Thomas  Taylor  was  discussed.  From 
the  study  of  the  universal,  he  said,  they  came  at  last  to  the 
national,  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  folk-lore  and  stories  of  their 
people,  which  had  it  not  been  for  the  Danes  and  Normans  would 
have  been  shaped  into  literary  form  long  before  now,  when,  he 
ud,  they  were  only  being  so  shaped. 

His  disciples  had  told  me  the  night  before  that  "A.  E."  had 
hdped  thcro  much  in  the  National  Dramatic  Company,  painting 
scenery  for  them,  designing  costumes,  and  aiding  in  a  hundred 
other  ways.  They  had  come  to  him,  Mr.  Russell  now  told  me, 
the  young  people  of  the  company,  and  had  asked  him  to  write 
them  a  play.  He  sat  down  and  wrote  out  "Dcirdre"  in  six 
hours.    "Of  course,  1  was  very  familiar  with  the  story  and  I 
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had  thought  of  its  dramatic  effectiveness,  but  I  knew  nothing  of 
the  stage  and  I  was  very  much  surprised  it  went  so  well." 
That  it  went  well,  I,  who  had  seen  it  but  the  night  before,  could 
testify,  but  that  rehearsal  could  give  but  a  suggestion  of  the 
beautiful  stage  pictures  it  presents  when  played  in  costume  of 
the  Heroic  Age.  Despite  its  intensely  dramatic  situations  it  is 
essentially  a  decorative,  rather  than  a  dramatic  play,  and  its 
exalted  prose  is  seldom  true  dramatic  speech.  But  you  carry 
from  it  the  memory  of  beautiful  pictures,  and  a  feeling  that 
something  noble  has  passed  your  way,  to  enter  into  and  become 
a  part  of  you. 

As  we  were  talking  of  the  ** movement,"  in  came  a  young 
Roscommon  landlord  and  with  him  another  of  its  phases  and  my 
discovery  of  Mr.  Russell,  man  of  business,  organizer  of  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organization  Society.  The  talk  was  now  of  the 
erection  of  a  hall,  and  Mr.  Russell  seemed  as  familiar  with 
stone  and  lime  and  sand  as  with  mysticism  and  poetry,  which 
we  had  talked  of,  and  painting,  which  we  were  to  be  talking  of 
in  a  few  minutes,  when  Mr.  J.  B.  Yeats,  Jr.,  called  to  talk  over 
an  exhibition  of  his  pictures  to  be  held  in  Dublin  the  following 
week.  A  few  days  later  I  was  reading  Mr.  Russell's  review  of 
Mr.  Yeats'  pictures,  but  before  I  left  22  Lincoln  P'  *ce  I  had  a 
mental  picture  of  **art-critic"  added  to  the  already  long  list  of 
titles  after  **A.  E.'s"  name,  and  I  had  still  ^another  evidence  of 
his  impressiveness.  Mr.  J.  B.  Yeats,  Sr.,  his  son  said,  would 
be  around  for  Mr.  Russell  to  sit  for  him  next  morning,  in  order 
to  get  on  with  the  two  orders  he  had  of  portraits  of  the  mystic, 
one  of  them  from  an  admirer  in  America.  **It  is  most  extraor- 
dinary," said  Mr.  Russell,  and  so  it  was.  I  suppose  some  de- 
vout mystic  of  us  wanted  the  picture  of  this  master  of  occultism 
among  his  household  gods.  It  was  pleasant  on  leaving  him  to 
go  away  with  his  laugh  ringing  in  my  ears  as  a  surety  that  the 
high  seriousness  with  which  some  of  his  admirers  take  him,  has 
not  dulled  his  sense  of  humour. 

Eight  o'clock  the  next  evening  saw  us  in  the  eminently  Phil- 
istine suburban  street  where  is  the  little  house  of  conventional 
exterior  that  shelters  the  high  dreams  of  **the  Irish  Emerson." 
Once  entered,  his  embodied  visions  attract  you  from  all  four 
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walls  of  the  study.  Piles  of  them  in  corners  make  you  wonder 
is  Mrs.  Russell  a  saint.  The  pictures  arc  of  Irish  landscape; 
of  "the  Other  People;  "  of  heroes  and  heroines  of  Ireland's  pre- 
historic days ;  of  souls  that  have  yet  to  be  born ;  of  souls  that 
have  passed  through  incarnation  after  incarnation  never  to  rise 
above  an  animal  existence;  of  souls  whose  every  rebirth  has 
taken  them  to  higher  spirituality,  and  that  now  wait  to  pass 
aloag  the  "path  of  liberation"  into  that  immortality  from  which 
ihey  shall  never  be  bom  again.  These  visions  have  come  to 
him,  as  the  visions  who.se  presence  he  records  in  his  poetry,  in 
all  places  —  as  he  left  the  office  and  looked  down  the  sun-gilded 
streets  at  close  of  day,  as  he  wandered  in  the  mountains  under 
tbe  stars  with  peasants  who  had  "second  sight,"  as  he  talked 
with  his  fellow  Hermctists  in  meeting-rooms  in  back  streets 
whose  shabby  interiors  grew  rosy  gloom  as  the  talk  turned  to 
mysteries. 

To  us  Mr.  Russell  talked  much,  talked  kindly  of  all  men, 
talked  well  of  many  things,  said  startling  things  of  society  and 
■rt  and  poetry  so  gently  that  you  did  not  think  until  afterwards 
that  in  another  yon  would  hold  them  gages  of  combat.  I  can 
bear  him  yet  as  I  sat  and  tried  at  the  same  time  to  listen  to  him 
and  to  lookiat  his  flaming-hearted  spirits  with  luminous  angel 
wing  and  flashing  halos  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  in  which 
"The  peacock  twilit.ht  rays  aloft  its  plumes  and  blooms  of  shad- 
owy fire" — I  can  hear  him  saying,  "You  can't  read  Shakc- 
spcre,  can  you?"  As  I  thought  over  this  question  later  I  under- 
stood. Then  I  was  too  far  rapt  by  the  picture  to  wonder  at 
it  greatly.  Later  came  to  mind  Emerson's  declaration  that 
Homer,  Milton  and  Shakespeare  "do  not  fully  content  us,"  that 
the  "heavenly  bread"  is  to  be  found  in  Zoroaster,  Plato,  St. 
John  and  Menu.  Both  Emerson  and  Mr.  Russell  fail  to  use  art 
as  the  standard.  To  the  mystic,  to  whom  this  world  is  not 
rfality,  what  appeal  may  have  its  seeming  truth  and  shows  as 
oompared  to  the  certain  truth  of  the  idealists  and  the  beauties 
of  the  eternal  life?  The  deep  human  knowledge,  the  great 
pageants  of  Shakespeare's  Kings  and  Queens,  arc  but  "glories 
of  our  blood  and  state— shadows  nut  substantial  things." 

Hr.  Russell  talked  very  simply  of  his  pictures,  of  how  their 
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subjects  came  to  him,  and  of  his  enjoyment  in  thus  recording 
them.  He  does  not  consider  himself  a  painter,  but  he  thinks 
there  was  the  making  of  a  painter  in  him  had  he  had  instruction 
in  his  earlier  years. 

This  attitude  towards  his  various  powers  as  well  as  the  atti- 
tude towards  him  of  ardent  young  countrymen  of  his,  came  out 
in  a  story  he  told  us  of  a  boy  that  he  found  waiting  for  him  one 
night  at  a  street  comer  near  his  home.  The  boy  timidly  asked 
him  was  he  not  Mr.  Russell,  and  then  walked  silently  by  his 
side  until  the  house  was  reached.  They  entered  and  the  boy 
mustered  up  courage  to  say  he  had  waited  for  him  two  hours  at 
the  head  of  the  street.  "A.  E."  had  been  waiting  for  the  boy 
to  say  what  brought  him,  but  he  was  obliged  to  encourage  the 
boy  before  he  would  out  with  it.  Said  "A.  E.,**  "You  came 
here  to  talk  with  me.  You  must  be  interested  in  one  of  the 
three  interests  I  have  given  much  time  to.  Is  it  economics?" 
•*No,"  replied  the  boy,  indignantly.  "Is  it  mysticism?"  con- 
tinued "A.  E."  "No,"  cried  the  boy,  almost  angry  at  such  an 
interest  being  attributed  to  him.  "It  must  be  literary  art 
then."  "Yes,"  said  the  boy,  with  a  sigh,  his  haven  reached 
at  last.  "A.  E."  soon  found  the  boy  an  exquisite  who  thought 
the  literary  movement  was  becoming  vulgarized  by  so  many  peo- 
ple becoming  interested  in  it.  Finally  the  boy  turned  ques- 
tioner and  found  that  "A.  E."  was  seeking  the  Absolute.  Hav- 
ing found  this  out  he  again  sighed,  this  time  regretfully,  and 
said  decidedly  that  "A.  E."  could  not  be  his  Messiah,  as  he 
abhorred  the  Absolute  above  everything  else.  He  was  infected 
with  Pater's  Relative,  said  Mr.  Russell,  "which  has  fallen  like 
a  blight  on  all  English  literature."  So  the  boy  —  he  was  not  yet 
twenty-one  —  went  out  into  the  night  with,  I  suppose,  another 
of  his  idols  fallen. 

As  this  boy  came  to  "A.  E,."  so  come  scores  of  others,  and 
most  of  those  that  have  real  troubles  go  away  comforted,  to  re- 
turn for  advice  and  counsel  and  friendship,  as  their  need  is. 
This  I  knew  before  I  met  "A.  E.,"  and  his  kindness  I  felt  and  a 
certain  magnetism ;  but  the  qualities  that  make  him  leader  of  men, 
and  hierophant  to  his  personal  following,  do  not  lie  on  the  sur- 
face to  be  quickly  distinguished  by  every  comer.     Neither,  we 
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are  told,  did  Emerson's,  who  was  leader  of  men  and  hieropbant. 
t  thought  often  of  "A,  E.'s"  pictures  as  I  looked  at  Watts' 
in  the  Tate  Gallery  over  in  London  and  I  have  thought  more 
often  of  them  since  I  have  come  to  know  haloed  Rosicrucian 
drawings  and  strange  symbols  in  such  books  as  our  own  Wissa- 
hickon  mystics,  Kelputs  and  his  brethren,  brought  with  them 
to  "The  Woman  in  the  Wilderness"  from  Germany  late  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  How  notable  the  impression  of  Mr.  Rus- 
sell's paintings  and  visions  upon  two  Irish  writers  the  English 
speaking  world  reads  to-day,  may  be  learned  from  their  exploitar 
tion  in  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn's  "The  Old  Knowledge,"  whose 
Owen  Conroy  owes  being  to  "A.  E."  and  his  pictures,  and 
from  Mr.  George  Moore's  "Evelyn  Innes"  (revised  edition), 
whose  Ulick  Dean  has  his  appearance  and  his  power  of  seeing 
visions. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  Mr.  Russell  picked  up  a  manuscript 
collection  of  poems  —  that  we  were  to  have  two  years  later  as 
"The  Divine  Vision" — and  read  us  several.  Most  distinctly  of 
these  I  remember  "Reconciliation,"  which  he  chanted  most  lov- 
ingly of  all  he  read.  It  is  a  poem  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand 
in  detail,  but  I  do  feel  its  drift,  and  I  can  never  read  out  its 
stately  music,  or  even  read  it  silently,  without  hearing  his  sonor- 
ous chanting.  Many  of  his  poems  are  like  this  poem  in  that 
you  must  content  yourself  with  their  general  drift  and  not  insist 
on  understanding  their  every  phrase.  I  suppose  to  the  initiated 
mystic  they  are  more  than  presentations  of  emotions  that  need 
not  be  translated  into  terms  of  thought  for  their  desired  effect. 

To  Mr.  Russell,  poetry  is  a  high  and  holy  thing;  like  Spen- 
cer he  believes  it  the  fruit  of  a  "certain  enthousiasmos  and  ce- 
lestial inspiration :  "  it  is  his  religion  that  Mr.  Russell  is  cele- 
brating in  his  verses,  many  of  which  are  in  a  sense  hymns  to  the 
Universal  Spirit,  and  all  of  which  are  informed  by  such  sincerity 
that  you  Jo  not  wonder  that  his  followers  make  them  their  gen- 
eral gospel.  In  his  own  words:  "The  spirit  in  man  is  not  the 
product  of  nature,  but  antecedes  nature,  and  is  above  it  as  sov- 
ereign, being  of  the  same  essence  of  that  spirit  which  breathed 
on  the  face  of  the  waters  and  whose  song,  flowing  from  the  silence 
M  aa  incantation,  summoned  the  stars  into  being  out  of  chaos. 
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To  regain  that  spiritual  consciousness  with  its  untrammelled  ec- 
stasy is  the  hope  of  every  mystic.  That  ecstasy  is  the  poetic 
passion.  .  .  .  The  act  that  is  inspired  by  the  Holy  Breath 
must  needs  speak  of  things  which  have  no  sensuous  existence,  of 
hopes  all  unearthly,  and  fires  of  which  the  colours  of  day  are  only 
shadows." 

Seventeen  of  **A.  E.'s"  one  hundred  and  sixty  poems  are  def- 
initely declarations  of  belief,  but  declarations  so  personal,  so  un- 
dogmatic  that  you  would  hardly  write  him  down  a  didactic  poet 
at  first  reading.  **A  New  Theme"  tells  of  his  desertion  of  sub- 
jects **that  win  the  easy  praise,"  of  his  venturing  '*in  the  un- 
trodden woods  To  carve  the  future  ways."  Here  he  acknowl- 
edges that  the  things  he  has  to  tell  are  "shadowy,"  that  his 
breath  in  "the  magic  horn"  can  make  but  feeble  murmurs.  In 
the  prologue  to  "The  Divine  Vision"  he  states  the  conditions 
of  his  inspiration : 

When  twilight  over  the  mountains  fluttered 

And  night  with  its  starry  millions  came, 
I  too  had  dreams :  the  songs  I  have  uttered 

Came  from  this  heart  that  was  touched  by  the  flame, 

—  that  is  the  flame  of  his  being  that,  "mad  for  the  night  and  the 
deep  unknown,"  leaps  back  to  the  "unphenomenal"  world  whence 
his  spirit  came  and  blends  his  spirit  into  one  with  the  Universal 
Spirit.  This  same  union  through  the  soul's  flame  "A.  E."  pre- 
sents in  his  pictures,  and  in  his  prologue  to  the  "The  Divine 
Vision"  he  writes  that  he  wishes  to  give  his  reader 

To  see  one  elemental  pain 
One  light  of  everlasting  joy. 

This  elemental  pain,  as  I  take  it,  is  the  pain  of  the  soul  shut  up 
in  its  robe  of  clay  in  this  pHyiscal,  phenomenal  world,  and  so 
shut  off  from  the  spiritual  world,  the  world  of  the  unphenomenal 
or  unknowable.  The  "everlasting  joy"  I  take  to  be  the  cer- 
tainty of  eventual  union  with  the  Universal  Spirit  in  the  unphe- 
nomenal world,  a  union  and  a  joy  anticipated  in  the  occasional 
temporary  absorptions  of  the  soul  into  the  Universal  Spirit  in 
moments  that  Emerson  experienced  as  "Revelation"  and  Plot- 
inus  as  ecstasy. 
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"A.  E.'s"  friend,  Mr,  Charles  Johnston,  records  the  two  young 
Irishmen's  joint  attempts  to  attain  ecstasy  when  he  writes  of 
those  days  when  "we  lay  on  our  backs  in  the  grass,  and,  looking 
up  into  the  blue,  tried  to  think  ourselves  into  that  new  world 
which  we  had  suddenly  discussed  ourselves  to  inhabit."  Do  not 
think  this  ecstasy  too  rare  and  wonderful  a  thing.  To  Plotinus 
it  meant  an  utter  blotting  out  of  self,  a  rapture  of  peace,  and  to 
Mr.  Russell  it  frequently  means  that  he  is  entirely  "heart-ridden 
from  the  outer  things,"  but  I  suspect  it  means  sometimes  mere 
lift  of  the  heart  through  lungs  full  of  fresh  air,  or  through  green 
fields  for  tired  eyes,  or  through  mountain  air  for  worn  nerves,  or 
through  skies  thick-sown  with  stars  for  the  vexed  spirit. 

The  typical  poem  of  "A,  E."  is  that  in  which  the  sight  of 
beautiful  things  of  this  phenomenal  world  in  which  we  live  lifts 
his  soul  to  participation  in  the  Universal  Spirit.  It  is  most 
often  through  some  beauty  of  the  sky  at  sunset,  when  "Withers 
once  more  the  old  blue  flower  ofday,"  as  in  "The  Great  Breath;" 
or  at  twilight,  when  "Dusk  wraps  the  village  in  its  dim  caress," 
as  in  "Dusk;  "oral  night,  "when  the  yellow  constellations  shine 
with  pale  and  tender  glory  In  the  blue-scented  stillness,"  as  in 
"The  Singing  Silences; "  or  at  sunrise,  when  there  is  fire  on 
the  altar  of  the  hills,"  as  in  dawn;  —  it  is  most  often  through 
some  beauty  of  the  sky  at  such  times  that  he  becomes  one  with 
ihe  Universal  Spirit  in  "the  rapture  of  the  fire,"  that  he  is  lost 
"within  the  Mother's  being,"  he  would  say;  that  the  soul  re- 
turns to  the  Oversoul,  Emerson  would  say.  There  arc  ways  by 
which  the  soul  homes  other  than  these  ^sometimes  it  is  "By 
the  hand  of  a  child  I  am  led  to  the  throne  of  the  King,"  but  it 
is  most  often  by  way  of  beauties  of  the  sky.  Some  reasons  are 
not  far  to  seek.  From  sunset  to  sunrise  the  poet  is  freest  he 
may  be  from  the  treadmill  of  the  "common  daily  ways,"  and  the 
high  moods  he  tries  to  express  are  most  easily  symbolized  by 
■kiey  images-massed  clouds  and  sweeping  lights  of  diamond, 
sapphire,  amethyst ;  the  still  blue  black  of  heaven  thrilling  with 
far  stars;  the  purples  of  twilight  horizons.  In  his  use  of  these 
splendid  symbols  he  is  but  following  Proclus,  who,  as  quoted  by 
Emerson,  says  "The  mighty  heaven  exhibits,  in  its  transfigura- 
tioo,  clear  images  of  the  splendour  of  intellectual  perceptions. 
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being  moved  in  conjunction  with  the  unapparent  period  of  intel- 
lectual natures. ' ' 

How  important  the  symbol  is  to  "A.  E."  — as  important  as 
it  is  to  Emerson  —  may  be  gathered  from  "Symbolism,"  which, 
read  in  the  light  of  what  I  have  quoted,  needs,  I  hope,  no  further 
interpretation : 

Now  when  the  giant  in  us  wakes  and  broods, 
Filled  with  home-yearnings,  drowsily  he  flings 

From  his  deep  heart  high  dreams  and  mystic  moods, 
Mixed  with  the  memory  of  the  loved  earth  things : 

Qothing  the  vast  with  a  familiar  face ; 

Reaching  his  hand  forth  to  greet  the  starry  race. 

Wondrously  near  and  clear  the  great  warm  fires 
Stare  from  the  blue ;  so  shows  the  cottage  light 

To  the  field  labourer  whose  heart  desires 
The  old  folk  by  the  nook,  the  welcome  bright 

From  the  house-wife  long  parted  from  at  dawn — 

So  the  star  villages  in  God's  great  depths  withdrawn. 

Nearer  to  Thee,  not  by  delusion  led 

Though  there  no  house  fires  bum  nor  bright  eyes  gaze : 
We  rise,  but  by  the  symbol  charioted. 

Through  loved  things  rising  up  to  Love's  own  ways: 
By  these  the  soul  unto  the  vast  has  wings 
And  sets  the  seal  celestial  on  all  mortal  things. 

In  this  poem  is  the  proof  of  how  intimately  "A.  E."  could 
write  of  the  sweet  things  of  earth  did  he  so  choose.  But  he 
does  not  so  choose,  except  rarely,  and  sometimes  he  leaves  out 
the  statement  of  beautiful  material  things  by  which  he  customa- 
rily bids  farewell  to  earth  in  his  aspiration  to  spiritual  things, 
and  writes  only  of  unearthly  things  —  as  of  some  girl  that  he,  an 
Irishman  living  in  the  Dublin  of  to-day,  loves  in  the  Babylon  of 
three  thousand  years  ago,  to  the  annihilation  of  space  and  time. 
This  is  written  in  the  very  spirit  of  Emerson's  declaration  that 
''Before  the  revelation  of  the  soul.  Time,  Space  and  Nature 
shrink  away."  Need  I  quote  further  to  show  that  '*A.  E.," 
like  Emerson,  holds  that  the  true  poet  is  he  who  "gives  men 
glimpses  of  the  law  of  the  Universe;  shows  them  the  circum- 
stance as  illusion;  shows  that  Nature  is  only  a  language  to  ex- 
press the  laws,  which  are  grand  and  beautiful ;  and  lets  them, 
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by  his  songs,  into  some  of  the  realities."  Emerson  yearns  that 
"the  old  forgotten  splendours  of  the  Universe  should  glow  again 
for  us;"  and  "A.  E."  believes  that  we  at  times  attain  "the  ances- 
tnd  Self,"  his  restless  ploughman,  "walking  through  the  wood- 
land's purple"  under  "the  diamond  night,"  "Deep  beneath  his 
rustic  habit  finds  himself  a  King." 

"A.  E.'s"  poems  on  death  are  little  different  from  those  in 
which  he  celebrates  the  soul's  absorption  into  the  Universal 
Spirit,  since  death  means  to  him  only  a  longer  absorption  into 
the  Universal  Spirit  or  sometimes  such  absorption  forever.  In 
the  event  of  this  last,  he  in  some  moods  sees  "Life  and  joy  for- 
ever vanish  as  a  tale  is  told,  lost  within  the  Mother's  Being," 
or  no  sense  of  individuality  preserved  after  death  among  those 
"High  souls,"  that. 

Absorbed  from  grief  and  sin, 

Leaning  from  out  ancestral  spheres, 
Beckon  the  wounded  spirit  in. 

So  sustained  is  the  habitual  altitude  of  Mr.  Russell's  thought, 
so  preoccupied  his  mind  with  spiritual  things  that  the  human 
reader  must  feel  lonely  at  times,  must  feel  the  regions  of  the 
poet's  thought  alien  to  him.  At  such  times  it  is  a  positive  re- 
lief to  find  the  poet  yearning  for  the  concrete  sweet  things  of 
earth.  It  is  perhaps  only  in  "Weariness"  that  Mr.  Russell's 
high  mood  does  fail,  but  I  rejoice  when  that  failure  makes  him 
acknowledge : 

Fade  the  heaven-assailing  moods: 

Slave  to  petty  tastes  I  pine 
For  the  quiet  of  the  woods, 

And  the  sunlight  seems  divine. 

And  I  yearn  to  lay  my  head 
Where  the  grass  is  green  and  sweet ; 

Mother,  all  the  dreams  are  fled 
From  the  tired  child  at  thy  feet. 

It  is  love,  love  of  country,  love  of  countryside,  and  love  of 
woman  that  he  writes  of  when  he  does  write  of  "loved  earth 
things."     "A  Woman's  Voice,"  and  "Forgiveness"  are  poems 
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80  simple  that  none  may  misunderstand ;  they  have  the  human 
call,  so  rare  in  "A.  E.,"  but  it  is  not  strong  human  call.  Of 
such  love-songs  he  has  written  but  few  —  poems  out  of  the  peace 
and  not  out  of  the  passion  of  love ;  of  passion  other  than  spiritual 
ecstasy  and  rapt  delight  in  nature  there  is  none  in  his  verse. 
Although  he  has  been  given  "a  ruby  flaming  heart/*  he  has  been 
given  also  **a  pure  cold  spirit."  Only  about  a  fourth  of  his  poems 
have  the  human  note  dominant,  and  even  when  it  is  so  dominant, 
as  when  he  writes  of  his  country,  he  is  very  seldom  content  to 
rest  with  a  description  of  the  beauty  of  place  or  legend;  the 
beautiful  place  must  be  threshold  to  the  Other  World,  as  **The 
Gates  of  Dreamland,"  which  he  finds  at  the  end  of  "the  lonely 
road  through  bogland  to  the  lake  Carrowmore,"  Carrowmore, 
the  great  cemetery  of  the  dead  of  prehistoric  Ireland  under 
Knocknarea  near  Sligo ;  or  the  legend  must  be  symbol  of  some 
mystic  belief  —  "Connla's  Well"  is  a  Celtic  equivalent  of  the 
"First  Fountain  of  Mysticism." 

He  can  draw  starkly,  when  he  will,  a  picture  of  bare  Irish 
landscape : 

Still  rests  the  heavy  share  on  the  dark  soil : 

Upon  the  black  mould  thick  the  dew-damp  lies : 
The  horse  waits  patient :  from  his  lowly  toil 

The  plough-boy  to  the  morning  lifts  his  eyes. 
The  unbudding  hedgerows  dark  against  day's  fires 

Glitter  with  gold-lit  crystals:  on  the  rim 
Over  the  unregarding  city's  spires 

The  lonely  beauty  shines  alone  for  him. 

"In  Connerama"  and  **An  Irish  Face,"  poems  with  earthly 
titles,  you  expect  only  things  earthly,  but  in  these  two,  he  uses 
the  picture  of  the  concrete  only  as  the  symbol  of  the  universal. 
The  reason  Mr.  Russell  must  take  you  to  the  supernatural  in  these 
poems  is  because  he  sees  spirits  everywhere  he  goes  in  Ireland. 
•'Never  a  poet,"  he  writes,  "has  lain  on  our  hillsides  but  gentle, 
stately  figures,  with  hearts  shining  like  the  sun,  move  through 
his  dreams,  over  radiant  graves,  in  an  enchanted  world  of  their 
own."  Start  "The  Memory  of  Earth"  and  you  think  you  are  to 
read  one  of  the  many  fine  poems  of  twilight  in  our  literature,  but 
the  fourth  line  undeceives  you : 
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In  the  wet  dusk  silver  sweety 

Down  the  violet  scented  ways, 
As  I  moved  with  quiet  feet 

I  was  met  by  mighty  days. 

On  the  hedge  the  hanging  dew 
Glassed  the  eve  and  start  and  skies; 

While  I  gazed  a  madness  grew 
Into  thundered  battle  cries. 

Where  the  hawthorn  glimmered  white, 
Flashed  the  spear  and  fell  the  stroke — 

Ah,  what  laces  pale  and  bright 
Where  the  dazzling  batde  broke  I 

There  a  hero-hearted  queen 

With  young  beauty  lit  the  van. 
Gone  1  the  darkness  flowed  between 

All  the  ancient  wars  of  man. 

While  I  paced  the  valley's  gloom 

Where  the  rabbits  pattered  near. 
Shone  a  temple  and  a  tomb 

With  the  legend  carven  clear: 

"  Time  put  by  a  myriad  fates 

That  her  day  might  dawn  in  glory ; 
Death  made  wide  a  million  gates 
So  to  close  her  tragic  story." 

And  so  it  is  in  "A.  E.'s'*  score  and  more  poems  that  are  sug- 
gested by  Irish  places  and  Irish  legends  and  Irish  loves.  Never 
an  Irish  exile  but  will  have  a  dear  home  place  before  him  by 
such  lines  as 

The  Greyhound  River  windeth  through  a  loneliness  so  deep 
Scarce  a  wild  fowl  shakes  the  quiet  that  the  purple  boglands  keep ; 

and  a  story  of  the  home  place  brought  before  him  by  such  lines  as 

Tarry  thou  yet,  late  lingerer  in  the  twilight's  glory ; 
Gay  are  the  hills  with  song:  earth's  fa<Hy  children  leave 
More  dim  abodes  to  roam  the  primrose-scented  eve, 
Opening  their  glimmering  lips  to  breathe  some  wondrous  story ; 

and  a  girl  of  the  home  place  brought  before  him  by  such  lines  as 

Dusk,  a  pearl-grey  river,  o'er 

Hill  and  vale  puts  out  the  day — 

What  do  you  wonder  at,  asthore. 

What's  away  in  yonder  grey? 
11 
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but  all  these  poems  of  which  these  lines  are  the  fine  onsets  lead 
past  "the  dim  stars"  and  "Unto  the  Light  of  Lights." 

A  man  that  believes  his  spirit  is  one  with  the  Universal  Spirit 
cannot  but  be  an  optimist  if  he  believes  that  Spirit  is  the  Spirit 
of  Good,  and  that  a  Platonist  must  believe.  Yet  **A.  E."  so 
longs  to  be  rapt  into  everlasting  union  with  the  Universal  Spirit 
that  he  tires  of  the  earth,  where  that  union  is  interrupted  by  the 
necessities  of  daily  life.  The  faeries  call  to  him  and  he  would 
away  — 

Come  away,  the  red  lips  whisper,  all  the  world  is  weary  now ; 
^Tis  the  twilight  of  the  ages  and  its  time  to  quit  the  plough. 
Oh,  the  very  sunlight^s  weary  ere  it  lightens  up  the  dew, 
And  its  gold  is  changed  and  faded  before  it  falls  to  you. 

But  it  is  not  always  twilight  to  him,  and  there  are  many  blither 
moods.  Over  against  these  lines  you  may  put,  "I  always  dwell 
with  morning  in  my  heart"  and  *'0h,  but  life  is  sweet,  is 
sweet."  Earth  is  not  an  unhappy  place,  but  he  sighs  some- 
times for  the  happiness  unalloyed  of  heaven. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  technique  of  Mr.  Russell's  art 
we  find  him  anything  but  Emersonian.  Mr.  Russell  has,  in 
general,  command  of  form,  melody,  harmony,  distinction.  Who 
reads  carefully  will  remember  many  fine  lines ;  who  reads  only 
once  will  be  as  one  lost  in  sunfilled  fog  like  that  of  "A.  E.'s" 
own  Irish  mountains;  but  he  should  be  patient,  he  should  wait 
and  look  again  and  again,  and  finally  he  will  see,  even  if  earth 
be  still  dimmed  with  fogbanks,  much  of  the  heavens,  free  of  fog, 
and  radiant  with  cold  white  light.  **  Forest  glooms  Rumour- 
ous  of  old  romance"  and  "But  joy  as  an  Arctic  sun  went  down" 
are  the  kind  of  lines  rarest  in  his  verse ;  more  characteristic  are, 
"Hearts  like  cloisters  dim  and  grey,"  "the  great  star  swings 
Along  the  sapphire  dome."  "The  Angel  childhood  of  the 
earth,"  "Glint  the  bubble  planets  tossing  in  the  dead  black  sea 
of  night,"  "The  old  enchantment  lingers  in  the  honey  heart  of 
earth."  There  are  comparatively  few  "purple  patches"  in  Mr, 
Russell's  poetry,  for  the  reason  that  each  poem  depends  for  its 
chief  appeal  on  one  mood  or  thought  or  dream  immanent  in  it 
rather  than  on  any  fine  phrasing.  The  effort  to  catch  the  mean- 
ing of  the  verse  —  seldom  apparent  at  first  glance  —  prevents  the 
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noting  of  as  many  purple  lines  as  there  are.  Nor  when  noted  are 
such  lines  readily  memorable  since  they  are  apt  to  lack  association 
with  known  and  loved  things  to  bring  them  back  to  the  reader. 
And  again  the  poems  are  very  short,  intimations,  suggestions 
rather  than  expressions  — and  their  intangible  themes  are  often 
much  alike,  and  poem  becomes  confused  with  poem  in  the 
memory. 

It  may  be  that  to  those  to  whom  the  Other  World  is  very  in- 
stant, as  it  is  to  many  Irishmen,  or  to  those  that  go  about  daily 
preparing  for  the  world  beyond  the  grave,  as  did  our  Puritan  an- 
cestors of  the  seventeenth  century,  these  poems  of  Mr.  Russell's 
speak  familiar  language,  bs  they  of  a  certainty  do  to  the  mystic ; 
but  to  the  many  modem  art  lovers  who  hold  to  Pater's  "New 
Cyrenaicism" — as  Mr.  Russell  would  say  "those  under  the 
blight  of  the  Relative" — as  well  as  to  the  man  in  the  street 
their  language  is  new  and  difficult  to  understand.  But  the  poems 
have  found  their  audience  —  there  is  no  doubt  about  that  —  and 
they  are  regarded  as  oracular  by  hundreds.  This  is  the  more 
curious  in  that  there  is  so  little  iiersonalily  in  them,  surprisingly 
little  when  one  knows  how  strong  is  the  personality  of  the  man 
that  made  them.  But  this  lack  of  personality  follows  naturally 
on  the  mystic's  creed  — he  must  put  into  his  writings  chiefly 
hift  relation  with  God,  for  all  other  relations  are  as  nothing  to 
that,  and  if  he  attain  his  desire  he  is  rapt  away  from  himself  and 
his  fellows  into  oneness  with  God. 

Quality,  a  very  definite  quality,  these  verses  of  Mr.  Russell 
have,  but  it  is  an  almost  unchanging  sameness  of  quality;  al- 
most all  his  verses,  as  I  have  said,  have  the  same  theme.  So 
there  is  a  monotony  about  them,  and  their  reader  is  apt  to  cry 
out  that  mysticism  is  inimical  to  art.  It  may  well  be  that  this 
unswerving  following  of  one  theme  is  of  definite  purpose,  that 
Mr.  Russell  feels  that  he  as  Irishman  and  myt^tic  has  a  mission, 
M  indeed  Mr.  Charles  John.^ton  owns.  Speaking  of  Irishmen  he 
■ays,  "We  live  in  the  invisible  world.  If  I  rightly  understand 
it  in  our  destiny  it  is  this:  To  restore  to  other  men  the  sense 
ai  that  invisible  —  that  world  of  our  immutability — as  of  old  our 
race  went  forth  carrying  the  Galilean  Evangel.  We  shall  first 
learn  and  then  teach,  that  not  with  wealth  can  the  soul  of  roan 
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be  satisfied ;  that  our  enduring  interest  is  not  here  but  there,  in 
the  unseen,  the  immortal,  for  whose  purposes  exist  all  the  visi- 
ble beauties  of  the  world.  If  this  be  our  mission  and  our  pur- 
pose,  well  may  our  fair  mysterious  land  deserve  her  name :  Inis 
Fail,  the  Isle  of  Destiny."  Very  like  Emerson  this,  too,  but 
very  Irish.  Let  us  not  forget  that  Berkeley  and  Scotus  Erigena 
were  Irishmen. 

I  do  not  wish  to  overemphasize  the  influence  of  Emerson  on 
"A.  E.,"  and  indeed  it  is  no  greater  than  Emerson's  influence 
over  M.  Maeterlinck.  I  believe  Emerson  was  as  much  guide  as 
master,  that  he  pointed  "A.  E.*'  the  way  to  the  mystics.  I 
might  dwell  on  the  resemblance  between  thoughts  common 
to  the  two  much  more  than  I  have  —  there  are  even  lines  of 
the  younger  man's  that  show  the  influence  of  lines  of  the 
elder.  But  that  is  not  my  object.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
Puritanism  in  Ireland  has  flowered  up  into  the  mystic  poetry  of 
"A.  E.,"  into  poetry  of  that  strange  quality,  cold  ecstasy,  as 
Puritanism  in  America  has  flowered  up  into  the  mystic  poetry 
of  Emerson,  poetry  of  cold  ecstasy.  In  England,  so  far  as  I 
know,  Puritanism,  that  has  given  us  so  great  a  poet  as  Milton, 
has  never  so  flowered.  Crashaw  was  bom  of  a  Puritan  father, 
but  it  was  through  the  Old  Faith  his  greatest  inspiration  came, 
and  his  ecstasy,  as  that  of  his  present  day  disciple,  Mr.  Francis 
Thompson,  is  warm  ecstasy,  not  cold  like  that  of  the  two  Puri- 
tan poets.  Henry  More,  Platonist  and  seer  of  visions,  never 
attained  ecstasy  in  his  poetry.  It  may  be  that  it  required  trans- 
plantation of  Englishmen  into  Ireland  and  into  America  to  bring 
about  this  phenomenon.  Nor  is  it  the  only  quality  these  two 
earliest  bodies  of  English  colonists,  alike  developed.  But  it  is 
more  than  dangerous  to  dogmatize  where  so  many  races  went 
to  the  making  of  a  people  as  went  to  the  making  of  Anglo-Irish- 
men and  Americans. 

How  different  are  the  types  of  Anglo-Irish  I  could  not  but 
ponder  as  we  left  **A.  E.'s"  home  and  went  out  into  the  chill 
rain  of  that  August  night.  To  the  right  hand,  as  we  came  out 
with  **A.  E.'s"  disciples,  they  pointed  out  Maud  Gonne's  house. 
Irish  Joan  of  Arc  they  call  her,  leader  of  men  whom  men  wor- 
ship at  first  sight;  most  exciting  of  Ireland's  mob  orators,  all 
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proclaim  her,  a  very  Pytho  whose  prophesies  stir  unrest  and  tu- 
mult! And  here  next  door  the  Quietist,  the  man  of  dreams 
and  visions,  to  whom  all  the  war  of  the  world  is  of  as  little  mo- 
ment as  all  other  unrealities  since  here  in  this  world  he  has  be- 
gun already  the  real,  the  spiritual  life.  Both  are  types  that  have 
been  as  long  as  Ireland  has  been ;  both  Pytho  and  priest  were 
among  the  high  order  of  druid  and  druidess  of  old  time;  agitator 
and  reconciler,  by  Mr.  Russell's  belief,  might  well  be  reincar- 
nations of  the  wise  women  and  wise  men  of  prehistoric  days. 
To  the  world  Mrs.  McBride  is  more  representative  of  Ireland 
than  Mr.  Russell,  but  he  is  just  as  truly  a  symbol  of  Ireland  as 
she:  to  those  who  know  Irish  history  the  thought  of  her  quiet 
monasteries  of  the  seventh  century  whence  she  sent  out  teachers 
to  all  of  Europe  is  as  recurrent  as  her  political  agitation  of  the 
nineteenth,  and  to  those  who  know  her  countryside  the  memories 
of  soft  sunny  rains  and  moonlit  evenings  are  as  lingering  as  those 
of  black  angry  days  and  wild  blind  nights.  Her  very  colors, 
her  greys  and  greens  and  purples,  proclaim  her  peace.  It  is  of 
this  peace  and  of  the  greater  peace  of  that  unphenomenal  or 
spiritual  world,  that  lies  nearer  to  Ireland  than  to  any  western 
land,  that  Mr.  Russell  is  interpreter. 

You  may  think  of  Mr.  Russell  as  you  will,  as  organizer  of  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society,  as  stimulator  of  the 
Irish  Literary  Revival,  as  economist,  playwright,  poet,  painter, 
preacher,  but  always  as  you  put  by  his  books  you  will  think  of 
him  as  mystic,  as  stargazcr,  wandering,  as  he  so  often  tells  us  in 
his  poems,  on  the  mountains  by  night,  with  his  eyes  keener  with 
wonder  at  the  skies  than  ever  shepherd's  under  the  Star  of  Beth- 
lehem; you  will  see  him,  the  human  atom,  on  the  bare  Dublin 
mountains,  thrilling  as  he  watches  the  sweep  of  world  beyond 
world;  and  yet  atom  that  he  is,  the  possessor  of  it  all  —  you  will 
think  of  him  as  stargazer  whose  ^'spirit  rolls  into  the  vast  of 
God.' 

Cornelius  Wevgandt. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 


THREE  LOST  ARTS 

I  had  been  dealing  with  some  interest  in  ancient  Greek  ideas 
and  ideals,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  would  at  some  time  dis- 
cuss what  seemed  to  me  the  modem  loss  of  certain  arts  of  life. 
I  did  not,  and  do  not,  however,  mean  to  array  myself  on  the  side 
of  ancient  life  as  against  modem ;  I  have  not  got  to  the  point  of 
being  a  laudator  temporis  acti  to  that  extent  yet.  I  wish  only  to 
recall  these  certain  ideas  and  ideals,  and  to  enquire  how  far  we 
have  lost  them,  and  to  what  extent  they  are  real  losses.  Even 
if  we  have  lost  some  ancient  ideals  or  arts  of  life,  it  may  be  that 
we  have  replaced  them  with  others  as  good,  or  perhaps  better. 

The  first  of  the  so-called  lost  arts  of  life  I  shall  call  the  art  of 
leisure.  The  ancients  said  that  life  is  lived  in  the  leisure  that 
follows  labour.  There  are  two  questions  that  interest  us  in  con- 
nection with  this  saying:  First,  what  did  they  mean  by  it? 
Second,  what  truth  is  there  in  it?  I  shall  consider  them  both 
indiscriminately.  To  begin  with,  what  is  meant  by  labour? 
Life  is  lived  not  in  the  drudgery  of  labour,  but  in  the  leisure 
that  follows  labour.  Labour,  I  should  say,  is  defined  or  deter- 
mined for  us,  and  imposed  upon  us,  by  our  actual  and  natural 
necessities.  There  is  perhaps  not  one  of  us  here  whose  daily 
business  or  occupation  is  not  in  great,  if  not  chief,  measure  im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  necessity  of  making  a  living.  It  is  not 
an  evil  that  labour  is  imposed  upon  us  as  a  necessity,  that  a  large 
part  of  our  time  is  spent  in  labour  as  such.  Indeed,  by  putting 
the  emphasis  in  the  right  place  the  saying  we  are  discussing 
may  be  made  to  affirm  the  necessity  of  this. 

Life  is  lived  in  the  leisure  that  follows  labour;  labour,  then,  is 
a  necessary  pre-condition  of  life.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Are  not  the 
proper  activities  of  our  lower  and  purely  natural  life  the  neces- 
sary antecedents  of  our  higher  spiritual  life,  however  we  may 
understand  or  define  this  latter?  That  is  not  first  which  is  spir- 
itual but  that  which  is  natural  —  and  afterward  that  which  is 
spiritual.  Is  it  a  blessing,  and  not  rather  a  curse,  to  have  been 
relieved  from  all  thought  and  care  and  toil  for  the  common  ma- 
terial life  ?  And  are  not  men,  through  need  of  the  conditions  of 
the  higher  living,  often  forced  to  undertake  and  go  about  the 
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activities  of  the  lower  as  though  it  were  a  material  necessity  to 
them?  It  is  in  no  depreciation  then  of  labour,  and  labour  as 
such,  as  toil  for  our  bodily  and  earthly  necessities  and  comforts 
and  decencies,  that  it  is  asserted  that  life,  in  its  truest  sense,  is 
not  lived  in  the  exercise  of  labour.  It  is  rather  asserted  that 
nature's  law  that  we  shall  eat  our  bread  in  the  sweat  of  our  brow 
is  by  no  means  abrogated  by  the  higher  law  that  man  shall  not 
live  by  bread  alone. 

We  shall  have  been  prepared  for  the  discussion  further  of  an 
ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  word  follows  ~  the  leisure  that  fol- 
lows labour  — as  though  we  are  to  labour  only,  as  long  as  wc  arc 
at  labour,  and  postpone  our  living  until  we  shall  be  at  leisure  for 
it.  This  is  even  sometimes  pushed  to  the  extreme  of  supposing 
that  we  may  spend  the  best  part  of  our  life  in  mere  labour,  with 
the  expectation  of  earning  and  reserving  for  the  last  a  period  of 
leisure  in  which  we  may  begin  to  live.  The  sin  of  postpone- 
ment, with  regard  to  that  most  essential  matter  of  living,  can- 
not have  been  too  vividly  or  too  seriously  impressed  upon  us. 
The  following  in  order  of  logical  or  practical  sequence  cannot 
but  for  us  involve  something  of  temporal  sequence,  or  of  lime, 
but  the  time  involved  must  not  signify  a  separation  or  divorce 
between  the  activities  respectively  of  labour  and  of  life.  It  is 
vitally  necessary  to  prove  that  it  need  not  do  so,  and  actually 
and  at  its  best  does  not. 

Wc  need  then  to  prove  that  the  leisure  in  which  life  is  lived 
may  and  properly  does  follow  i«  and  not  necessarily  after  the 
labour  that  precedes  and  earns  it.  In  order  to  do  this,  let  us  re- 
member that  there  is  a  double  meaning  and  a  double  need  in 
labour.  The  one  is  direct  and  the  other  reflex.  One  has  refer- 
ence to  the  thing  done,  the  other  to  the  d^wr.  The  ancients  made 
much  of  this  distinction.  For  example,  in  any  form  of  business, 
which  of  course  comes  under  the  head  of  labour,  acts  are  actually 
and  continually  being  performed  which  illustrate  the  difference 
between  what  Ihcy  called  iUatov  wpdmiv  and  SixaioK  vpd-miv, 
that  is  to  say,  rightness  in  the  act  and  rightncss  in  the  man. 
A  wise  —  worldly-wise  ^dealer  will  be  honest  in  his  deal- 
ings, quite  indejiendcntly  of  the  question  of  honesty  in  himself. 
Without  doubt  there  is  often  the  extreme  of  considering  nothing 
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but  the  business  itself,  its  immediate  or  permanent  efficiency 
and  success.  It  will  require  no  little  leisure  from  mere  business 
to  render  full  consideration  to  certain  other  things  besides  —  the 
claims,  for  example,  of  honesty  for  its  own  sake  and  not  merely 
as  a  maxim  of  good  business;  the  importance  of  honesty  in  one's 
self  and  not  alone  in  one's  business;  the  claims  that  others  have 
upon  our  honesty  and  fairness  in  dealing  with  them.  The  man 
who  gives  full  weight  to  all  such  considerations  as  these  has  had 
leisure  enough  from  mere  labour  to  take  into  account  the  claim 
upon  him  of  a  universal  law  of  righteousness ;  his  own  highest 
claim  upon  himself  of  personal  integrity ;  the  claims  of  all  others 
upon  him  for  fair  and  just,  not  to  say  kind  or  charitable,  deal- 
ing. That  is  no  little  in  itself,  but  there  is  possibility  of  leisure, 
even  in  business,  for  much  more  than  that.  And  that  kind  of 
leisure  comes  by  habit  to  take  practically  no  time  at  all.  It 
comes  to  pervade  and  encompass  all  his  most  busy  life  of  natural 
and  material  activities  with  the  breath  and  sense  of  another  kind 
of  living  from  that  which  his  head  and  his  hands  are  visibly  en- 
gaged in  making. 

Or  take  the  case  of  the  man  who  is  studying  or  practising  a 
great  profession  like  the  law,  and  doing  it  as  a  form  of  the 
labour  imposed  upon  him  by  all  the  necessities  of  his  natural 
life.  But  suppose  that,  outside  of  and  over  above  that,  he  is 
pursuing  his  profession  as  a  noble  science  and  art  in  itself;  as 
a  means  of  the  highest  and  widest  self-culture ;  and  more  than 
all  as  a  means  of  living  a  life  of  service  to  his  fellow  men  and  a 
preparation  for  performing  possible  higher  duty  to  his  country. 
Such  leisure  from  the  mere  business  of  the  law  is  no  detriment 
to  that,  and  it  creates  and  constitutes  the  sphere  and  atmosphere 
of  a  higher  and  truer  living  and  life.  We  are  quick  enough  to 
acquiesce  in  the  principle  that  an  institution  like  the  Sabbath  is 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.  It  is  made  for 
man,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  means  and  a  necessity  to  develop- 
ment and  exercise  of  his  highest  manhood.  How  slow  we  are  to 
realize  that  business  too,  or  labour,  is  made  for  man  and  not  man 
for  labour;  that  the  man  in  the  business  is  of  infinitely  more 
value  and  consequence  than  the  business,  and  that  the  manhood 
is  something  outside  of  and  above  and  beyond  the  labour.    Leis- 
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lire  enough  from  the  labour  to  take  in  and  make  provision  for 
this  truth,  is  surely  a  demand  of  the  time,  if  ever  it  was  the  de- 
mand of  any  time. 

I  confess  that  it  was  not  altogether  the  leisure  in,  but  also 
the  leisure  after  labour  about  which  I  was  thinking  at  the  first. 
It  was  that  a  man  should  give  some  separate  part  of  his  time, 
his  day,  his  life  —  not  merely  to  leisure  but  to  the  proper  activ- 
ities or  occupations  of  leisure.  Now  what  are  these?  The  man 
who  has  nothing  with  which  to  employ  his  leisure,  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  term,  is  no  man,  and  the  life  he  is  living  is  no  life, 
as  wc  are  talking  now  of  these  things.  To  the  educated  or  ciJ- 
tured  among  us  the  answer  to  the  proper  objects  and  occupations 
of  leisure  might  be :  Where  is  all  Truth  —  knowledge  for  knowl- 
edge's sake  and  not  for  mere  use  in  business?  Where  is  all  Beauty 
—  art  for  art's  sake,  for  love  and  admiration  and  not  mere  utility  ? 
Where  is  all  Good  or  Goodness —  time  and  service  and  sacrifice 
for  others  and  for  others'  sake,  and  not  for  mere  trade  or  gain  ? 

But  there  is  infinitely  more  use  and  more  general  or  universal 
use  for  leisure  than  even  all  that,  which  might  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  many.  One  especial  use  of  leisure  I  shall  specify  as 
the  second  of  uur  lost  arts.  It  is  the  science  and  art  uf  what  the 
ancients  zsXSsA  friendship.  We  must  remember  that  the  greatest 
of  Greek  minds  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  Latin  have  occupied 
themselves  profoundly  and  immortally  upon  the  subject  of 
friendship.  What  in  the  deepest  and  largest  sense  is  friend- 
ship?  According  to  the  Aristotelean  —  or  Socratic  —  definition, 
a  thing  is  primarily  what  it  is  for,  it  is  defined  by  its 
ead  or  final  cause.  There  are  several  so-called  ends  of  friend- 
ship, there  is  only  one  real  end.  Consequently  there  are 
several  so-called  forms,  there  is  only  one  real  form  of  friend- 
ship. Friendship,  so-called,  may  exist  for  mutual  pleasure, 
or  it  might  exist  for  mutual  profit,  or  there  may  be  mixtures 
of  these  two  motives.  Anything  of  this  sort  is  only  friend- 
ship falsely  so-called,  spurious  forms  of  it.  True  friendship  is 
friendship  for  self  or  for  selves  —  (.  t.,  the  other  self,  respect*' 
ivdy. 

What  then  is  friendship  with  one  for  one's  self?  It  is  a 
nutial  attraction,  sympathy,  and  union  in  respect  of   those 
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things  in  which  selfhood  consists.  There  cannot  be  a  friend- 
ship  between  bad  men,  because  bad  men  are  untrue  to  them- 
selves and  their  qualities  are  such  as  disintegrate  and  dis- 
unite. Their  unions  or  affiliations  can  be  only  for  mutual  pleas- 
ure or  profit,  not  for  their  respective  selves.  The  moment  they 
cease  to  contribute  to  the  external  end  for  which  they  exist,  they 
cease  to  exist.  But  friendship  for  self,  or  the  mutual  selves,  is 
durable  or  permanent.  For  what  is  selfhood  or  personality? 
Right  reason  and  free  will  are  the  true  constituents  of  person- 
ality. Through  right  reason  we  know  things  as  they  are ;  we 
are  disposed  toward  them  as  we  ought  to  be;  we  use  them  aright, 
and  are  in  general  right  relations  with  them.  That  is  Wisdom. 
Through  the  free  will  we  control  and  dispose  and  habituate  our- 
selves in  accordance  with  wisdom  or  right  reason.  This  is  Virtue. 
Wisdom  and  Virtue  are  the  conditions  and  constituents  of  per- 
sonality or  of  any  real  selfhood  as  the  ground  or  basis  of  real 
friendship.  Now  individual  or  isolated  personality  is  an  impos- 
sibility; men  are  men  only  in  relation  and  in  association  with 
men.  The  highest  manhood  is  attainable  only  in  mutual  knowl- 
edge, mutual  sympathy,  mutual  interchange,  mutual  interaction 
with  the  highest  manhood,  that  is  with  the  wise  and  the  virtu- 
ous. The  friend  is  our  other  self,  another  self  in  union  and 
communion  with  it  is  possible  for  us  to  be  or  become  our  own 
self.  It  is  impossible  to  become  or  to  be  one's  self  by  oneself. 
Friendship  is  the  highest  function  and  exercise  of  manhood  or 
personality.  We  are  what  we  are  constituted  to  be  only  in  the 
most  perfect  possible  relation  and  association  with  one  another. 
Now  do  modem  conditions  consist  with  the  possibility  of  any- 
thing like  the  ancient  friendship  among  us  ?  Do  men  nowadays 
have  time  or  leisure  for  that  kind  of  ^CKla  or  association  even 
with  their  wives  ?  Or  do  we  all  take  wives  for  that  at  all  ?  How 
often  is  the  wife  taken  for  herself  {hi  avTrfv  and  not  StA  to  fihv  or 
hih  rh  xpvo^f'P'OVf  or  a  combination  of  the  two)  ?  And  when  she  is 
chosen  and  loved  for  herself,  how  much  of  ourselves  have  we  the 
leisure  to  give  to  herself.?  To  what  extent  does  friendship  in 
actuality,  or  in  actual  exercise  and  activity,  exist  among  us  at 
all  ?  Many  of  us  have  to  each  other  the  disposition  of  friends. 
But  the  disposition  of  friends  is  only  potential  friendship,  not 
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actual.  The  difficulty  is  we  have  not  the  leisure  lor  friendship, 
and  the  exercise  or  indulgence  of  it  is  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 
wasting  time.  Perhaps  it  is  wasting  time,  because  the  matter 
or  material  of  intercommunication  and  exchange  is  lacking  in  us 
and  therefore  between  us.  We  have  not  the  mutual  knowledge, 
the  mutual  sympathy  and  interest,  and  so  the  mutual  mental, 
moral,  and  spiritual  or  personal  interplay  and  interaction. 

Of  course  much  of  this  is  made  up  for  by  books  and  period- 
icals in  these  days.  Our  intercommunications  and  exchanges 
arc  made  through  print  and  we  are  in  much  more  universal  con- 
nection and  communication  with  thought  and  feeling  and  life 
than  we  were  before.  There  is  no  doubt  great  gain  in  many 
ways.  But  is  it  no  loss  to  us  that  all  life  is  so  much  more  with 
U9  at  second  handf  —  that  it  is  so  much  less  mind  to  mind, 
heart  to  heart,  life  to  life,  than  it  used  to  be?  Our  very  sym- 
pathies, benevolences,  charities  are  no  longer  so  eye  to  eye, 
heart  to  heart,  as  it  would  seem  they  ought  to  be.  They  are 
systematiscd  and  organized  and  made  more  mechanical  and  less 
and  less  the  immediate  action  and  reaction  of  living  hearts  or 
persona]  selves. 

The  third  of  the  lost  arts  is  involved  in  the  two  we  have  been 
considering.  It  is  the  art  of  living —  in  the  higher  sense  of  the 
quotation  with  which  we  began:  Life  is  lived  in  the  leisure 
that  follows  labour.  Assuredly  that  living  of  life,  or  the  living 
of  that  life,  requires  leisure  from  the  exacting  and  absorbing 
functions  and  activities  of  uur  lower  selves,  the  attending  to  the 
necessities,  comforts,  and  indulgences  of  the  mere  material  life; 
leisure  for  the  cultivation  and  exercise  and  gratification  of  the 
faculties  and  powers  and  parts  in  which  the  ancients  were  not 
wrong  in  saying  that  our  true  selfhood  and  therefore  our  real 
life  consists.  Life  requires  not  only  this  appeal  from  our  con- 
fessedly lower  and  more  animal  and  earthly  selves  to  our  larger, 
more  universal  and  real  selves,  but  quite  as  manifestly  leisure, 
and  the  habitual  power  of  leisure,  from  ourselves  altogether, 
leisure  for  other  things  and  other  persons,  in  and  for  themselves: 
Truth,  Ucauty,  Goodness,  each,  as  we  have  said,  for  its  own 
»akc.  for  the  claim  that  each  has  upon  mind,  heart,  wilt,  life, 
upon  its  own  account  and  independently  of  profit  to  ourselves. 
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But  the  True,  Beautiful,  and  Good  are  themselves  after  all,  if 
not  abstract  yet  impersonal  things,  and  life  is  essentially  personal, 
even  as  we  ourselves  are  essentially  persons.  Therefore  it  is 
that  the  ancients  made  so  much  of  friendship,  not  only  for  it- 
self but  as  the  highest  activity  and  actuality  whether  of  life  as 
the  function  of  personality  or  of  personality  itself  as  the  subject 
of  life.  4>iXta,  love,  not  only  of  friend  for  friend,  but  of  husband 
for  wife,  father  for  son,  man  for  man  in  all  the  natural  relations 
and  associations  of  life  —  and  love  not  for  pleasure  or  profit  but 
for  self  —  the  other  self,  not  only  as  that  which  in  itself  has  the 
most  real  claim  upon  us,  but  as  that  in  othering  or  losing  our- 
selves in  which  we  most  truly  realize  or  find  ourselves.  Aris- 
totle finds  the  most  complete  hi^^ia  rrfi  -^vxffiy  in  which  again 
he  finds  personal  perfection  and  happiness,  in  the  interchange  of 
real  friendship.  Christianity  finds  the  highest  activity  of  life 
in  the  highest  exercise  of  love.  We  need  not  discuss  the  prac- 
tical difference  in  the  point  of  view;  it  is  pleasant  to  recognize 
the  identity. 

We  see  how  the  three  arts  we  are  considering  are  essential  to 
and  run  into  one  another.  I  have  not  made  more  of  them  than 
is  made  in  ancient  thought  and  life.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
overstated  the  danger  to  which  each  is  exposed  under  modem 
conditions. 

William  Porcher  BuBose. 

The  University  of  the  South. 


ROBERT  E.  LEE  AND  THE  NATION 

The  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  General 
Robert  E.  Lee  was  celebrated  on  January  19,  1907,  at  many 
places  over  the  country.  Of  the  notable  speeches  made  on  this 
occasion  well-nigh  everywhere,  the  commemorative  address  of 
Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  at  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Virginia,  where  Lee  died  and  lies 
buried,  and  the  letter  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Committee  of  Arrangement  for  the  celebration  at  the  Nation's 
Capital  in  the  City  of  Washington,  may  be  specially  singled  out 
for  the  spirit  and  the  significance  of  their  utterance.  That  we 
have  a  common  country  reunited  and  that  we  are  a  single  people 
animated  at  our  best  by  the  same  ideals  and  aspirations,  no 
reader  of  these  utterances  can  doubt.  Particularly  is  it  char- 
acteristic that  the  President  of  the  Nation  should  be  one  of  those 
to  point  the  lesson  of  Lee's  life  and  character  to  American  man- 
hood. North  and  South.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  greatness  of  soul 
of  the  one  of  whom  it  is  said  as  of  the  largeness  of  mind  of  him 
by  whom  it  is  spoken. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that,  upon  the  opening  of  The 
University  of  the  South  in  1868,  with  one  consent  General  Lee 
was  invited  to  be  the  head  of  the  new  institution.  It  was  en- 
tirely characteristic  of  the  leader  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia that,  in  a  letter  in  the  University's  possession,  while  ex- 
pressing the  wish  and  hope  of  the  fullest  realization  of  the  plans 
of  the  founders  of  The  University  of  the  South,  he  should  de- 
cline to  leave  the  institution  and  the  community  with  which  he 
had  already  cast  his  lot. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  The  Sewanee  Review,  with  the  consent 
of  the  President,  and  through  the  courtesy  of  his  Secretary,  Mr. 
\Vm.  Loeb,  Jr.,  who  has  given  an  authentic  copy,  to  reproduce 
here  this  Letter  of  the  President  of  our  country.  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  entitle  it:  ** Robert  E.  Lee  and  the  Nation." 

The  Editor. 
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The  White  House,  ) 
Washington,  January  l6,  igoy.  J 

To  the  Hon.  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  Chairman^  Chief  Justice 
Seth  Shepherd,  President  Edwin  Alderman,  Judge 
Charles  B.  Howry,  General  Marcus  J.  Wright,  Mr. 
William  A.  Gordon,  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Mr. 
Joseph  Wilmer,  And  others  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ment for  the  Celebration  of  the  Hundredth  Anniversary  of 
the  Birth  of  General  Robert  E,  Lee. 

Gentlemen  —  /  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  be  with 
you  at  your  celebration,  I  join  with  you  in  honoring  the  life 
and  career  of  that  great  soldier  and  high-minded  citizen  whose 
fame  is  now  a  matter  of  pride  to  all  our  countrymen.  Ter- 
rible tho  the  destruction  of  the  Civil  War  was^  awful  tho  it 
wets  that  such  a  conflict  s/iould  occur  between  brothers ^  it  is  yet  a 
matter  for  gratitude  on  the  part  of  all  Americans  that  this^  alone 
among  contests  of  like  magnitude ^  should  have  left  to  both  sides 
as  a  priceless  heritage  the  memory  of  the  mighty  men  and  the 
glorious  deeds  that  the  iron  days  brought  forth.  The  courage 
and  steadfast  endurance ^  the  lofty  fealty  to  the  right  as  it  was 
given  to  each  man  to  see  the  rights  whether  he  wore  the  gray  or 
whether  he  wore  the  blue^  now  makes  the  memories  of  the  valiant 
featSy  alike  of  those  who  served  under  Grant  and  of  those  who 
served  under  Lee^  precious  to  all  good  Americans. 

General  Lee  has  left  us  the  memory ^  not  merely  of  his  extra- 
ordinary skill  as  a  General^  his  dauntless  courage  and  high 
leadership  in  campaign  and  battle ^  but  also  of  that  serene  great- 
ness of  soul  characteristic  of  those  who  most  readily  recognize  the 
obligations  of  civic  duty.  Once  the  war  was  over  he  instantly 
undertook  the  task  of  healing  and  binding  up  the  wounds  of  his 
countrymen^  in  the  true  spirit  of  those  who  feel  malice  toward 
none  and  charity  toward  all ;  in  that  spirit  which  from  the 
throes  of  the  Civil  War  brought  forth  the  real  and  indissoluble 
Union  of  to-day.  It  was  eminently  fitting  that  this  great  man^ 
this  war-worn  veteran  of  a  mighty  struggle^  who,  at  its  close^ 
simply  and  quietly  undertook  his  duty  as  a  plain^  everyday  citi- 
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sen,  bent  only  upon  helping  his  people  in  the  paths  of  peace  and 
tranquillity,  should  turn  his  attentioM  toivard  edue.ational  work  ; 
toward  bringing  up  in  fit  fashion  the  younger  generation,  the 
sons  of  those  who  /lad  proved  their  faith  by  their  endeavor  in  the 
heroic  days. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  General  Lee's  record  as  a  soldier. 
The  son  of  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee,  of  the  Revolution,  he  eame 
naturally  by  his  aptitude  for  arms  and  command.  His  campaigns 
put  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  great  captains  of  all  time. 
But  his  signal  valor  and  address  in  war  are  no  more  remarkable 
than  the  spirit  in  ivhich  he  turned  to  the  work  of  peace  onee  the 
war  was  07'er.  The  circumstances  were  such  that  most  wen.  even 
of  high  character,  felt  bitter  and  vindictive  or  deprest  and  spirit- 
less, but  General  Lee's  heroic  temper  loas  not  warped  nor  his  great 
soul  cast  down.  He  stood  that  hardest  of  all  strains,  the  strain 
of  bearing  himself  ivell  thru  the  gray  e^'ening  of  failure ;  and 
therefore  out  of  wliat  seemed  failure  he  helped  to  build  the  won- 
tterful  and  mighty  triumph  of  our  national  life,  in  which  all  his 
countrymen,  North  and  South,  share. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  hostilities  he  announced,  with  a 
clear-sightedness  which  at  that  time  few  indeed  of  any  section 
posscst,  that  the  interests  of  the  Southern  States  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  United  States  :  that  the  prosperity  of  the  South  would 
rise  or  fall  iifith  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country ;  and  that  the 
duty  of  the  citisetis  appeared  loo  plain  to  admit  of  doubt.  He 
urged  that  ail  should  unite  in  honest  effort  to  obliterate  the  effects 
of  war  and  restore  the  blessings  of  peace;  that  they  should  re- 
main in  the  country,  strive  for  harmony  and  good  feeling,  and 
devote  their  abilities  to  the  interests  of  thetr  people  and  the  heal- 
img  of  dissensions.  To  ei'ery  one  who  applied  to  him  this  zvas  the 
advice  he  gax'e.  Altho  absolutely  ivithout  means,  he  refused  all 
offers  of  pecuniary  aid,  and  all  positions  of  emolument,  altho 
many  such,  at  a  high  salary,  were  offered  him. 

He  declined  to  go  abroad,  saying  that  he  sought  only  "  a  place  to 
tarn  honest  bread  while  engaged  in  some  useful  ioork,"  This 
Statement  brought  him  the  offer  of  the  presidency  of  Washington 
College,  a  little  institution  in  Lexington,  t'a.,  which  had  grown  out 
tfa  modest  foundation  known  as  Liberty  Hall  Aeadomy.     Wash- 
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ington  had  endowed  this  Academy  with  one  hundred  shares  of  stock 
that  had  been  given  to  him  by  the  State  of  Virginia^  which  he  had 
accepted  only  on  condition  that  he  might  with  them  endow  some 
educational  institution.  To  the  institution  which  Washington 
helped  to  found  in  such  a  spirit  ^  Lee,  in  the  same  fine  spirit ^  gave 
his  services.  He  accepted  the  position  of  President  at  a  salary  of 
$IJOO  a  year ^  in  order ^  as  he  stated,  that  he  might  do  some  good 
to  the  youth  of  tfu  South.  He  applied  himself  to  his  new  work 
with  the  same  singleness  of  mind  which  he  had  shown  in  leading 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  All  the  time  by  word  and  cUed 
he  was  striving  for  the  restoration  of  real  peace,  of  real  harmony, 
never  uttering  a  word  of  bitterness  nor  allowing  a  word  of  bitter- 
ness uttered  in  his  presence  to  go  unchecked.  From,  the  close  of 
the  war  to  the  time  of  his  death  all  his  great  powers  were  devoted 
to  two  objects:  to  the  reconciliation  of  all  his  countrymen  with  one 
another,  and  to  fitting  the  youth  of  the  South  for  the  duties  of  a 
lofty  and  broad-minded  citizenship. 

Such  is  the  career  that  you  gather  to  honor;  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  take  advantage  of  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of 
General  Lee's  birth  by  appealing  to  all  our  people,  in  every  section 
of  this  country,  to  commemorate  his  life  and  deeds  by  the  estab- 
lishment, at  some  great  representative  educational  iftstitution  of 
the  South,  of  a  permanent  memorial,  that  will  serve  the  youth  of 
the  coming  years,  as  he,  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  served 
those  who  so  sorely  needed  what  he  so  freely  gave. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 


SOME  DISCUSSIONS  OF  PRESENT  DAY  DRAMA 


I.- 


Stephen Phillips'  Dramatic  Technique 


Since  the  appearance  of  a  single  volume  of  poems  in  1897, 
Mr.  Phillips  has  devoted  his  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the 
drama  and  has  produced  five  plays:  "Paolo  and  Francesca,"  in 
1899:  "Herod,"  in  1900;  "Ulysses,"  1902;  "TheSin  of  Da- 
vid," 1904;  and  "Nero,"  in  1906.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
of  these  five  plays  "Herod"  has  been  the  most  successful  upon 
the  boards.  About  no  other  contemporary  playwright  does 
there  seem  to  exist  such  a  diversity  of  opinion.  Some  critics, 
and  they  arc  men  of  position  and  weight,  have  declared  him  the 
greatest  of  the  living  English  dramatists;  and  few  writers  have 
been  so  much  discussed  both  in  critical  journals  and  in  stage- 
dom. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  examine  these  plays  from  the  dramatur- 
gic side,  trying  to  estimate  their  value  for  the  stage,  consider- 
ing the  dramatic  craftsmanship  and  the  devices  upon  which  the 
writer  depends  for  his  effects,  and  touching  on  the  literary  style 
only  in  so  far  as  it  may  aid  us  in  determining  the  probable  suc- 
cess of  the  plays  if  actually  presented.  In  beginning  I  shall 
state  some  qualities  marking  all  the  plays.  I  shall  then  endeav- 
or to  trace  these  characteristics  through  all  the  dramas. 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  that  impresses  the  reader  is  the  Greek 
element  so  strongly  marked  in  all  the  plays.  We  should  do 
wrong,  however,  in  classifying  these  dramas  as  Greek;  for  they 
are  the  work  of  a  man  Hellenic  in  spirit  but  reared  in  an  age 
offering  the  dramatist  opportunities  for  sjiectacular  effects  never 
dreamed  of  in  previous  times;  himself  an  actor  trained  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  modem  theatre  by  six  years  of  experience  on 
the  boards.  This  Greek  element  in  the  plays  has  done  much  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  scholarly  world.  We  see  this  spirit 
manifested  in  the  single  thread  of  events  that  runs  through  the 
dramas ;  never  for  a  moment  docs  the  attention  swerve  from  one 
group  of  characters.  Then,  too.  in  the  small  number  of  charac- 
ters he  presents,  Mr.  Phillips  follows  the  Greeks.  Most  strik- 
ing of  all  is  his  delineation  of  character.     Throughout  his  plays 
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we  feel  the  relentless  hand  of  fate,  directing  and  controlling  a 
set  of  men  and  women  who  struggle  with  the  inevitable.  The 
gods  decree  the  fate  of  the  Puritan  Sir  Herbert  Lisle,  no  less 
than  that  of  Ulysses.  Mr.  Phillips  follows  the  Greeks  in  taking 
for  his  treatment  a  story  familiar  to  his  hearers.  Like  the 
Athenian  audience,  we  know  approximately  the  entire  course  of 
events  before  the  play  begins,  and  we  are  interested  chiefly  in 
watching  the  struggle. 

Mingled  with  the  Hellenic  elements  we  find  characteristics  of 
the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  in  such  a  strange  blending 
as  to  recall  the  famous  bust  of  Emerson,  which  shows  one  side 
of  the  face  Yankee  and  the  other  side  Greek.  His  experiences 
in  the  modem  theatre  seem  to  have  impressed  on  him  the  ad- 
vantages now  offered  for  marrying  pictorial  representation  to 
acting;  and  by  means  of  tableaux  and  stage  machinery  he  has 
secured  some  of  his  best  effects.  Moreover,  this  Greek  bom 
out  of  his  time  shows  in  his  conceptions  of  life,  in  his  phrasing, 
and  in  a  dozen  other  ways  the  profound  influence  of  the  present 
age. 

"Paolo  and  Francesca,"  the  first  of  Mr.  Phillips'  plays,  is  a 
new  handling  of  an  old  and  familiar  story,  and  is  in  parts  a  most 
beautiful  piece  of  poetry.  We  are  willing  to  condone  in  a  dram- 
atist attempting  his  first  flight,  what  we  must  now  acknowledge 
as  a  notable  characteristic  of  our  author :  the  lack  of  any  marked 
ability  in  plot  structure.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  realize  the  need 
of  stiffening  the  plot  of  his  drama  and  adds  some  extraneous 
characters,  such  as  Lucrezia,  a  cousin  of  Giovanni,  and  Angela, 
a  blind  and  aged  servant,  who  help  to  give  tone  and  shading  to 
the  play.  Perhaps  the  very  nakedness  of  the  drama  centers  our 
interest  upon  the  struggle  which  arises  not  from  the  clash  of 
character  upon  character,  but  from  the  resistance  of  three  peo- 
ple caught  in  the  stream  of  fate  and  borne  down  to  their  de- 
struction. 

Since  the  dramatic  struggle  is  clear,  and  the  plot  a  very 
simple  one  based  upon  a  well  known  story,  the  management  of 
the  exposition  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  requiring  but  lit- 
tle time  or  space.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  plot  is  its  in- 
evitableness.     The    play  resembles  the  development  of  some 
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theme  in  music,  where  from  the  very  first  the  author  antici- 
pates the  outcome.  Within  the  first  half  hundred  lines  the  fatal 
recurring  strain  is  sounded  twice  or  thrice: 

Giovanni.  be  sure 

That  though  I  sheathe  the  sword,  I  am  not  tamed. 
What  I  have  snared,  in  that  I  set  my  teeth 
And  lose  with  agony ;  when  hath  the  prey 
Writhed  from  our  fangs? 

Shadows  of  coming  events,  little  anticipatory  hints,  follow 
each  other  in  rapid  succession.     Soon  Frandesca  says, 

Nothing  has  grieved  me  yet  but  ancient  woes. 
Sea  perils  of  some  long-ago  farewell, 
Or  the  last  sunset  cry  of  wounded  kings. 
I  have  wept  but  on  the  pages  of  a  booK, 
And  I  have  longed  for  sorrows  of  my  own. 

Instances  might  be  multiplied.  We  find  at  least  a  dozen  other 
equally  good  examples,  and  those,  too,  without  counting  pas- 
sages illustrative  of  the  fatalistic  power  presiding  over  and  per- 
meating the  entire  drama.  The  blind  Angela,  gifted  with  sec- 
ond sight,  perceives  the  oncoming  fate,  and  in  her  warnings  to 
Giovanni  seems  almost  the  incarnation  of  a  power  of  the  furies. 
A  few  moments  before  Giovanni  apprehends  the  lovers,  Fran- 
ccsca  declares  that  she  fears  because  someone  is  watching,  "per 
haps  the  quiet  face  of  God,  the  eternal  Listener  is  near." 

Naturally  the  movement  of  the  play  is,  as  a  whole,  pretty 
slow;  a  defect  which  seriously  injures  the  drama  for  an  audience. 
Now  and  then,  perhaps  with  intent  on  the  author's  part,  the 
onward  movement  of  the  story,  the  current,  eddies  around  be- 
fore seeking  the  plunge.  The  end  of  Act  III,  where  the  cur- 
tain falls  as  Paolo  and  Francesca  kiss,  and  of  Act  IV,  where  Gio- 
vanni comments,  "They  look  like  children  fast  asleep,"  both 
recall  Tennyson's  tide  that 

moving  seems  aleep, 
Too  full  for  sound  or  foam. 

These  limitations  shape  the  characters  in  such  a  way  that  we 
may  question  whether  the  play  will  ever  stand  any  chance  in 
competing  for  the  actor's  favor  with  the  less  poetic  but  cer- 
tainly more  dramatic  treatment  of  the  same  story  by  Boker. 
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Mr.  Phillips'  Francesca  is  an  untrained  girl,  fresh  from  the  con- 
vent school,  who  is  crushed  without  the  power  of  resistance. 
True,  there  is  a  beauty  about  the  conception;  after  life's  single 
fever  she  sleeps  well.  But  most  actresses  would  choose,  and 
choose  rightly  I  think,  to  play  the  part  of  Boker's  full-blooded, 
more  passionate  woman  of  the  world,  conscious  of  her  power, 
and  daring  to  enjoy  her  love  and  to  brave  the  consequences. 
Again,  the  difference  between  Mr.  Phillips'  play  and  d'Annun- 
zio's  strong  conception  is  that  between  a  delicate  lyric  and  a 
vital  dramatic  imagination. 

Mr.  Phillips  shows  the  Greek  influence  in  his  occasional  use 
of  Angela  and  Lucrezia  as  a  chorus.  The  play,  too,  is  Greek  in 
the  lack  of  humor.  Even  the  few  attempts  at  humor  reflect  the 
sombre  color  of  the  drama.  The  manner  in  which  the  messen- 
gers are  used  also  recalls  the  Athenian  dramatists. 

What  we  may  say  of  the  style  of  one  play,  is  in  a  considerable 
measure  characteristic  of  them  all.  Mr.  Phillips,  certainly,  is  a 
master  in  the  use  of  blank  verse.  His  touch  is  not,  perhaps,  so 
delicate  as  Tennyson's;  and  he  is  often  lacking  in  force,  a  de- 
fect remedied  only  in  part  by  the  peculiar  limpidness  of  the 
verse.  As  the  play  is  destitute  of  a  forceful  plot,  Mr.  Phillips 
depends  much  upon  the  lyric  element,  emphasized  both  through 
a  certain  tone  running  through  many  of  the  speeches,  and  by  the 
little  songs.  Scattered  through  the  plays,  too,  are  exquisite 
descriptions  of  nature,  which  are  valuable  poetically  rather  than 
dramaturgically.  Such,  for  example,  is  Paolo's  description  of 
the  coming  dawn : 

Now  fades  the  last  star  to  the 
Star  to  the  East;  a  mystic  breathing  comes; 
And  all  the  leaves  once  quivered  and  were  still. 

Among  the  other  characteristics  appearing  in  *Taolo  and  Fran- 
cesca" and  emphasized  in  his  subsequent  work,  we  may  note  the 
use  of  catch  phrases — one  of  them,  "Youth  goes  toward  youth," 
might  serve  as  a  keynote  to  the  play.  Now  and  then  we  find 
ironic  repetends  that  would  afford  a  chance  for  a  good  piece  of 
acting.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  manner  in  which  Giovanni 
entrusts  Francesca  for  a  second  time  to  Paolo's  care,  using  near- 
ly the  same  words  as  before  his  confidence  had  been  shattered. 
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Mr.  Phillips  makes  great  use  of  contrast ;  not  the  contrast  of  one 
story  against  another,  for  practically,  as  we  have  noted,  he 
holds  to  a  single  thread  of  events,  hut  rather  of  situation  against 
situation.  Lucrezia  inflames  Giovanni's  mind  and  afterwards 
struggles  to  avert  the  consequences  of  his  madness ;  Giovanni's 
trust  and  love  shown  Pftolo  make  all  the  keener  his  subsequent 
suspicion  and  hatred.  We  should  feel  as  spectators  that  at 
times  this  contrast  had  been  painted  too  strikingly  in  black  and 
white  were  it  not  for  the  author's  skillful  insertion  of  irony  which 
serves  as  shading.  Such,  for  illustration,  is  Giovanni's  declara- 
tion that  he  and  Paolo  are  "fiercest  friends,  with  but  one  heart, 
one  honor  and  one  death,"  and  his  subsequent  assertion  to  Pisolo, 

such  sympathy  is  ours,  so  close  are  we, 
That  what  I  suffer  you  straightway  must  feel. 

So  we  might  quote  from  the  beginning  to  the  very  end  of  the 
drama  repeated  illustrations  of  the  use  of  this  device. 

We  are  impressed,  I  think,  in  reading  this  play,  with  the  stage 
directions  explicit  in  the  lines.  Perhaps  the  writer  felt  that  a 
drama  moving  so  slowly  needed  all  the  aid  possible  from  the  ac- 
tor's art.  Possibly  he  realized  that  his  work  was  destined  for 
the  closet  rather  than  the  stage,  and  therefore  added  these  little 
visual  hints.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  notice  certain  favorite  de- 
vices. Three  or  four  times  in  this  play  reference  is  made  to 
one  of  the  characters  seizing  another  by  the  arm. 

Lucrezia.  Giovanni,  loose 

France8ca*s  hands. 

We  may  note  in  passing  that  this  particular  bit  of  stage  busi- 
ness is  employed  several  times  in  each  of  the  different  plays.  I 
choose,  almost  at  random,  illustrations  of  this  dramatic  visuali- 
zation which  marks  the  entire  work  of  the  playwriter.  All 
these  instances  are  taken  from  thirty  consecutive  lines  of  a 
scene  between  Lucrezia  and  Giovanni : 

Luc.       That  crouch  as  of  a  beast  about  to  spring. 
I  dare  not,  will  not  speak  till  you  are  calm. 

Giov.      This  steel  is  true  that  I  can  bend  it 
Into  a  hoop. 

Luc,        You  stop  the  blood  in  my  arm ;  release  your  hold. 

Luc,       You  speak  as  in  a  trance. 
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Giovanni  swoons  and  Lucrezia  comments : 

I  must  not  call,  the  foam  is  on  his  lips. 
The  veins  outstand.    And  yet  I  have  a  joy, 
A  bitter  joy !    Til  lay  his  head  down  here. 

Pages  of  instances  might  be  adduced  to  show  that  whether  or 
not  we  are  willing  to  grant  that  Mr.  Phillips  possesses  the  dra- 
matic gift,  we  must  admit  that  he  writes  with  an  eye  fixed  on 
the  actors,  aiding  them  in  the  conception  of  the  characters  and 
in  determining  the  stage  business. 

Some  features  of  staging  appearing  in  his  earlier  work  are  re- 
emphasized  in  his  later  plays.  He  employs  in  all  the  dramas  a 
scene  with  a  gallery  as  a  part  of  the  setting.  I  presume  he  has 
been  attracted  to  such  an  arrangement  by  the  chances  it  afiEords 
for  tableau  cfiEccts.  While  it  is  especially  in  his  later  plays  that 
he  more  frequently  employs  the  powers  of  stagecraft  to  produce 
efiEects  of  light  and  shade,  even  here  he  makes  some  use  of  the 
pictorial  art.  He  shows  us  Paolo  viewing  the  turret  and  tower 
of  Rimini,  red-litten  in  the  summer  sunset.  Dawn  breaks  as 
the  lovers'  lips  meet. 

We  mentioned  a  moment  ago  the  author's  use  of  tableaux 
and  of  pantomime.  Notable  in  this  connection  are  the  direc- 
tions at  the  end  of  Act  I,  where  the  marriage  of  Giovanni  and 
Francesca  is  about  to  take  place.  **Exit  marriage  procession  of 
kinsmen,  etc.,  led  by  Giovanni  and  Paolo.  Meanwhile  ent^r 
from  the  other  side  Francesca,  Lucrezia,  and  attendant  Ladies. 
Francesca,  in  passing,  pauses  and  offers  a  trinket  to  Angela, 
who  shudders,  letting  it  fall.  Exeunt  all  but  Angela,  who  re- 
mains staring  before  her.      Curtain." 

** Herod,"  the  second  of  the  plays,  has  been  the  most  success- 
ful of  all  in  its  presentation  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Phillips  has  here 
treated  the  story  of  Herod's  love  and  loss  of  his  wife  Mariamne 
through  his  ordering  the  death  of  her  brother,  the  young  Aris- 
tobulus,  who  threatened  the  throne.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  the 
play  contains  nothing  distinctly  Hebraic  but  a  great  deal  that 
is  thoroughly  modem.  Certainly  to  speak  of  death  as  the 
^'democratic  doom,"  while  a  common  enough  idea,  is  to  use  the 
phraseology  of  to-day.  Granting  this,  however,  we  must  allow 
that  the  drama  has  a  unity  of  interest  through  at  least  two  acts 
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wbich,  though  it  does  not  grip  us,  holds  us  in  a  way  far  be- 
yond the  power  of  "Paolo  and  Francesca."  But  even  here  the 
dramatist  limits  himself  by  his  ever  dominant  fatalistic  concep- 
tion.    Herod  is  governed  by  this  fear  of  fate: 


Cadias. 

The  moment  of  highest  interest  comes  in  the  esssential  clash 
within  Herod  himself  as  to  whether  he  shall  permit  the  death  of 
Aristobulus.  Generally  speaking,  the  management  of  the  exposi- 
tion is  stronger  and  more  direct  than  in  "Paolo  and  Francesca." 
This  latter  play  impresses  us  as  do  those  flowers  that  have 
bloomed  in  the  shade,  beautiful  in  their  way  but  lacking  the  life 
given  by  the  sunshine.  The  dialogue,  too,  is  sharper  and  more 
clearly  managed.  Salome  and  Cypres,  mother  and  sister  of 
Herod,  plan  the  death  of  Mariamne  in  dialogue  whose  brilliancy 
and  polish  contrast  strongly  with  much  of  the  author's  work. 
In  some  places  the  drama  moves  along  strong  and  swift,  as  when 
Mariamne  wrings  from  the  reluctant  Sohemus  the  .secret  of  the 
death  of  Aristobulus.  In  the  Third  Act,  which  depicts  the  at- 
tempts lo  keep  the  demented  Herod  from  realizing  that  his  wife 
is  dead,  there  is,  broadly  speaking,  no  action ;  nearly  all  is  left  to 
the  actor's  power  of  suggestion.  If  it  be  indicative  of  a  great 
drama  that  the  chief  parts  are.  in  their  way,  easy  to  act,  this 
play  must  stand  condemned;  for  it  certainly  would  require  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  actor. 

This  drajna  impresses  us,  to<i,  by  a  distinct  advance  in  some 
matters  of  technique.  If  we  grant  that  the  theme  is  to  be  treated 
as  Mr.  Phillips  has  treated  it,  the  play  is  divided  Into  its  Acts 
with  incvilableness.  The  writer  prejMires  much  more  skillfully 
for  the  entrance  of  his  characters.  We  do  not  feel,  as  at  times 
in  "Paolo  and  Francesca,"  that  they  are  dragged  in  because  they 
arc  needed.  The  "aside"  is  employed  with  less  frequency,  His 
crowds  of  supernumeraries  are  managed  lo  better  advantage. 
Wc  mark  a  better  balancing  of  character  against  character. 

The  attention  to  the  details  of  stage  business  explicit  in  the 
lines  of  the  drama,  which  wc  noted  as  a  characteristic  of  "Paolo 
and  Francesca,"  is  so  plainly  marked  as  to  force  itself  even  upon 
the  most  casual  reader  of  the  drama.     We  perceive  an  increased 
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use  of  light  to  mark  the  passing  of  time.  Very  impressive  is 
the  tableau  that  closes  the  drama,  telling  its  story  powerfully 
and  simply,  with  all  the  force  afforded  by  an  ocular  presenta- 
tion. The  body  of  the  dead  Queen  is  carried  in  and  the  throng 
departs.  '^Herod  is  left  alone  by  the  litter,  standing  motion- 
less. The  Curtain  descends ;  then  rises,  and  it  is  night,  with  a 
few  stars.  It  descends,  and  again  rises,  and  now  it  is  the  glim- 
mer of  the  dawn  which  falls  upon  Herod  and  Mariamne,  he  still 
standing  rigid  and  with  fixed  stare  in  a  cataleptic  trance." 

We  have  it  on  good  authority  that  "Ulysses"  was  written  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  dramatist's  faithful  friend,  Mr.  Herbert 
Beerbohm  Tree,  who  had  long  desired  to  play  the  part  of  the 
great  Greek  chieftan.  The  play  itself  is  a  strange  mixture, 
from  the  very  list  of  dramatis  persorue^  with  Ulysses  its  single 
Latinized  name,  to  the  complete,  little,  isolated  drama  of  the 
last  Act.  We  might  characterize  the  play  as  a  cross  between  the 
Shakespearian  **  Henry  V"  and  the  once  popular  extravaganza, 
"The  Twelfth  Temptation."  In  its  structure  "Ulysses"  re- 
sembles the  old  chronicle  plays.  It  has  no  single,  unified,  co- 
herent plot,  but  consists  of  certain  scenes  from  the  Odyssey 
changed  to  afford  matter  "for  dramatic  presentation  and  dram- 
atic contrast."  Its  plot  is  no  better  or  no  worse  than  those  of 
the  historical  plays  of  Shakespeare.  It  resembles  the  extrava- 
ganza in  its  elaborate  spectacular  features,  and  shows  us  the 
dramatist's  use  of  pantomime,  stage  pictures,  and  musical  fea- 
tures carried  far  beyond  anything  he  has  previously  attempted. 

The  play  opens  with  a  Prologue:  The  Gods  in  council  decide 
that  Ulysses  shall  be  allowed  to  return  home  and  send  Hermes 
to  warn  Calypso  that  she  shall  not  hinder  his  departure.  Since 
the  Gods  have  so  ordained,  Ulysses  departs  and  passes  down  to 
Hades  for  the  tidings  he  must  gain  before  returning  home.  In 
the  last  Act  he  rescues  Penelope  just  as  she  is  forged  to  make  a 
choice  among  her  suitors.  Such  a  dramatization  must,  through 
a  large  part,  depend  upon  something  exterior  to  the  plot.  If  we 
except  the  last  Act,  we  find  the  play  lacking  any  essential  strug- 
gle; and  even  in  that  Act,  powerful  as  it  is  at  times,  everything 
is  in  the  control  of  Athene,  whose  thunder  bids  Ulysses  reveal 
himself,  and  whose  appearance  overwhelms  the  suitors. 
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The  characteristics  we  have  marked  before  obtrude  them- 
selves as  in  neither  of  the  preceding  dramas.  Never  for  a  mo- 
ment do  we  forget  that  all  is  in  the  power  of  the  Gods.  "Fate 
has  decreed,"  is  stamped  across  the  face  of  every  page.  What 
unity  the  play  possesses  comes  from  the* presence  of  the  hero;  he 
is  never  absent  from  our  minds,  though  the  scene  may  repre- 
sent the  Gods  in  council  or  Telemachus  in  the  impotency  of  his 
rage  against  the  suitors. 

The  Prologue  and  the  first  two  Acts  are  much  inferior  in 
movement  to  the  third.  The  last  Act  begins  slowly;  but  it  soon 
accelerates  its  movement  and  later  surges  along  in  a  manner,  to 
me  at  least,  unsurpassed  in  any  of  the  dramas.  The  handling 
of  the  exposition  in  this  Act  is  well  managed ;  though  for  obvi- 
ous reasons  the  play  requires  little  attention  to  bringing  up  a 
back  story  or  to  giving  a  setting.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  intention  of  the  dramatist,  the  end  of  the  Prologue  strikes 
us  as  not  very  successful.  After  disposing  of  the  fate  of  Ulysses, 
Zeus  ends  the  Scene  thus : 

The  cup,  bright  Ganymede  1    Ah,  from  the  first 
The  guiding  of  this  globe  engendered  thirst. 

In  the  management  of  the  dialogue  Ulysses  marks  a  decided 
change.  There  is  still  the  beautiful  poetic  touch  so  noticeable 
in  "Paolo  and  Francesca;"  but  it  has  grown  less  florid  and  has 
gained  a  firmness,  directness  and  simplicity  which — judging  by 
the  dramaturgic  standard  —  marks  the  greatest  improvement 
his  work  has  shown.  Mr.  Phillips'  use  of  the  heroic  couplet 
in  the  Prologue  is  less  happy  than  his  management  of  blank 
verse  and  of  prose;  it  impresses  us  as  the  well  done  exercise 
of  a  good  craftsman  in  verse,  turning  out  his  neat  phrases. 
In  certain  passages  we  are  forcefully  reminded  of  Tennyson. 
We  might  well  guess  that  the  great  laureate  wrote  the  following 
lines: 

I'll  drift  no  more  upon  the  dreary  sea. 
No  yearning  have  I  now,  and  no  desire. 
Here  would  I  be  at  ease  upon  this  isle 
Set  in  the  glassy  ocean's  azure  swoon. 
With  sward  of  parsley  and  of  violet. 
And  poplars  shivering  in  a  silvery  dream. 
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Now  and  then  we  discover  a  touch  of  Elizabethan  luxuriance,  as 
in  the  beautifully  poetic,  though  not  strictly  dramatic  lines, 

O  death,  thou  hast  a  beckon  to  the  brave, 
Thou  last  sea  of  the  navigator,  last 
Plunge  of  the  diver,  and  last  hunter's  leap. 

We  have  noted  before  that  these  plays  are  characterized  by  a 
single  tone;  everything  is  of  a  sombre  color.  "Ulysses"  is 
practically  the  only  play  with  an  attempt  at  humor.  The  au- 
thor's sense  of  humor,  judged  by  its  results  in  this  drama,  is 
not  very  pronounced.  Zeus  thunders  softly  as  the  Gods  twit 
him  about  his  marital  relations,  and  then  more  loudly  as  they 
continue  their  laughter.  An  insolent  suitor  creates  much 
laughter  among  his  companions;  I  fear  he  would  not  be  equally 
successful  with  a  modern  audience. 

But  if  the  author  is  less  fortunate  in  his  attempted  humor,  he 

has  given  us  in  the  last  Act  many  little  touches  that  would  prove 

effective  in  the  mouth  of  a  good  actor.     I  choose  an  illustration 

at  random.     Ulysses  has  returned  and,  unknown  to  Telemachus, 

tells  him, 

I  saw  thy  father  on  a  lone  sea  isle 
Once,  and  he  spoke  thy  name. 

Tel,        O  what  said  he  ? 

Ulys,      Only  thy  name.     He  looked  o'er  the  wide  sea, 
And  softly  said  "  Little  Telemachus." 

The  play  abounds  in  those  devices  which  we  might  call  dra- 
matic color  and  shading,  such  as  contrast,  recurring  phrases, 
irony,  and  anticipatory  hints,  which  in  a  way  help  to  knit  to- 
gether the  different  parts  of  the  drama.  Mr.  Phillips  is  much 
more  careful  than  were  the  Elizabethan  chronicle  play  writers 
to  give  his  plays  at  least  an  appearance  of  unity. 

The  characters  have  but  little  human  interest ;  but  now  and 
then  these  almost  will-less  creations  flush  into  a  genuine  human- 
ity with  its  joys  and  sorrows.  Penelope  descending  from  her 
loom,  Telemachus*  recognition  of  his  father,  and  the  devotion 
of  the  old  servants,  all  impress  us  as  good  illustrations  of  what 
Lowell  calls  the  real,  in  contrast  with  the  actual.  But  outside 
of  this  Third  Act  we  find  but  little  vital  characterization. 
^Naturally,  as  the  play  lacks  a  marked  plot  and  any  notable  char- 
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acter  drawing,  it  must  seek  some  other  kind  of  interest.  I 
doubt  if  we  can  find  anywhere  in  late  years  a  drama,  intended  to 
be  uken  seriously,  that  depends  for  its  effects  so  much  upon 
the  allied  arts.  I.  for  one.  would  welcome  the  play  if  for  noth- 
ing else  than  the  four  beautiful  songs  it  contains,  especially  the 
exquisite  "Oh,  set  the  sails,  for  Troy,  for  Troy  is  fallen."  Danc- 
ing is  twice  introduced;  and  on  occasion  all  the  arts  of  stage- 
dom  are  mustered  into  service.  Witness  such  directions  as  the 
following  from  the  First  Act: 

"The  shore  of  Ogygia  with  the  sea  cave  of  Calypso.  A  vine 
full  of  fruit  trails  over  one  side  of  the  cave,  and  round  about  it 
grows  whispering  poplars  and  alders,  from  under  which  rillets 
of  water  run  to  the  sea.  Beyond,  a  verdant  shore,  with  thick- 
ets of  oleander,  etc.,  and  the  ship  of  Ulysses  lying  beached. 
Within  a  cave  a  fire  burning  gives  out  a  smell  of  sawn  cedar  and 
sandal  wood.  The  sun  behind  ia  sinking  and  the  water  is  gold- 
en, while  over  all  broods  a  magic  light.  A  chorus  of  Ocean- 
Nymphs  is  discovered  dancing  and  singing  on  the  sands." 

These  directions  are  certainly  beautiful;  but  they  are  poetic 
rather  than  dramatic.  Perhaps  one  other  illustration  will  en- 
force sufficiently  the  stern  task  laid  on  the  manager  of  the  stag- 
ing: "The  descent  into  Hades.  As  the  stage  is  darkened  wail- 
ing is  heard  and  a  sound  of  moaning  wind  is  heard  which  ceases 
as  Scene  II  discloses  a  world  of  darkness  with  all  things  impal- 
pable, save  for  a  precipitous  descent  dimly  seen,  and  at  its  foot 
a  livid  river  flowing,  a  black  barge  floating  on  it.  There  is  a 
continual  movement  as  of  wings  and  flying  things." 

We  are  helped  in  understanding  Mr,  Phillips'  next  play,  "The 
Sin  of  David,"  by  knowing  that  as  originally  plaimcd  the  drama 
represented  the  Biblical  story  of  the  incident  in  the  life  of  the 
Hebrew  king;  but  that  the  play  was  subsequently  changed  lo  the 
portrayal  of  the  same  sin  by  a  Puritan  general  in  the  time  of  the 
Protectorate,  This  commander.  Sir  Herbert  Lisle,  appears  on 
the  scene  just  in  time  to  cast  the  deciding  vote  for  the  death  of 
a  young  lieutenant  who  had  seduced  a  woman.  But  even  before 
the  sentence  can  be  promptly  executed,  he  himself  has  fallen  in 
love  with  Miriam,  the  young  wife  of  his  old  host,  Colonel  Mar- 
dyke.     Soon  after  he  sends  Mardyke  to  certain  death  in  battle 
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and  later  marries  Miriam.  The  third  and  last  Act  presents  a 
scene  five  years  later  —  the  death  of  their  child,  Sir  Herbert's 
confession  to  his  wife,  and  their  final  reconcilement. 

Personally  I  should  not  rank  "The  Sin  of  David"  so  high  as 
"Herod**  as  a  stage  drama,  nor  so  beautiful  poetically  as  "Paolo 
and  Francesca;"  though  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  "The 
Sin  of  David"  is  lacking  either  in  strong  dramatic  situations  or 
in  exquisite  idyllic  passages.  Perhaps  the  whole  story,  as  Mr. 
Phillips  has  treated  it,  is  not  fit  material  for  a  great  drama. 
The  retribution  of  the  Third  Act  seems  inadequate  for  the 
crime  committed.  From  the  standpoint  of  dramatic  workman- 
ship the  play  is  interesting.  The  exposition  marches  along  well ; 
there  is  the  firmness  about  it  of  a  man  who  has  practised  his 
hand.  The  dialogue  is  better  proportioned  and  more  direct;  it 
seems  specially  forceful  in  the  use  of  alternate  speeches  of  a  sin- 
gle line  of  blank  verse.  Scattered  throygh  the  drama  are  num- 
erous key  sentences  and  summarizing  phrases.  For  example, 
"Shall  one  mad  moment  all  these  hours  outweigh?**  and  "You 
must  endure.*' 

Many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  earlier  work  now  force  them- 
selves upon  us  as  established  mannerisms.  We  find  the  same 
single  thread  of  story  running  through  the  play.  The  Puritan 
age  was  chosen,  in  part  at  least,  because  of  all  modem  times  it 
has  been  an  age  of  fatalism ;  the  atmosphere  of  predestination 
pervades  the  entire  drama.  Here  comes  a  notable  weakness  in 
this  particular  drama.  If  in  "Paolo  and  Francesca*'  we  regret 
the  death  of  the  two  lovers,  we  realize  that  their  destruction 
was  inevitable  and  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  march  of  fate 
through  the  drama.  Such,  I  feel,  is  not  the  case  with  the  avert- 
ed fate  of  Sir  Herbert  Lisle.  "Inadequate,"  is  likely  to  be  the 
playgoer's  comment  on  the  last  Act.  This  feeling  that  the 
characters  are  sent  on  the  stage  —  each  with  a  little  predestined, 
inevitable  part — makes  it  harder  for  us  to  sympathize  with  them. 
In  this  play  the  author  has  repeated  with  some  variations  the 
circumstances  of  Paolo  and  Francesca :  a  young  and  attractive 
wife  married  to  an  old  and  unsympathetic  husband,  and  a 
lover  bound  in  honor  and  struggling  before  he  yields.  Very 
largely  from  the  nature  of  the  story,  the  characters  are  more 
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attractive  as  delineated  in  the  First  and  Second  Acts  than  in 
the  Third. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  of  the  play  is  the  attention 
Mr.  Phillips  pays  to  scenery  and  tableaux.  Darkness  and  dawn 
play  an  even  more  important  part  than  in  the  preceding 
dramas.  "The  mixm  is  clouded,  and  a  light  rain  begins  to  fall; 
a  single  sigh  of  wind  is  heard."  Parts  uf  scenes  are  given  to 
tableau  representation  with  a  freedom  unequalled  even  in  "Ulys- 
ses." We  need  only  cite  the  death  of  the  child  Hubert,  which 
for  pantomimic  representation  goes  far  beyond  anything  else  in 
serious  contemporary  drama.  The  background  is  called  into 
service,  in  the  use  of  the  soldiers  approaching,  their  Puritan 
hymn  of  victory,  and  their  silence  at  their  leader's  gesture.  It 
seems  that,  like  Wagner,  Mr.  Phillips  has  felt  the  inadequacy 
of  his  medium  and  has  struck  off  independently,  enlarging  the 
province  of  a  certain  class  of  the  drama. 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Phillips'  latest  play,  "Nero,"  was 
eagerly  watched  for  hy  those  who  had  hoped  for  something  real- 
ly great  from  him.  "Nero"  is  an  historical  spectacle,  showing 
the  efforts  of  Agrippina  to  crown  her  son,  his  dependence  upon 
her  and  his  love  changing  to  unwillingness  to  grant  her  a  place 
in  the  government  and  even  to  a  consent  to  her  death  through 
the  wiles  of  his  mistress,  Poppiea,  and  his  ministers.  In  the  last 
Act  1.1  represented  the  burning  of  Rome,  which  Nero  ascribes 
to  ihc  nemesis  of  his  mother's  spirit.  A  prophecy  uttered  be- 
fore Nero's  coronation  serves  as  a  keynote  and  is  repeatedly 
introduced;  "Nero  shall  reign,  but  he  shall  kill  his  mother." 
Throughout  arc  emphasized  the  luxury  of  the  times  and  Nero's 
ambition  to  be  considered  a  poet.  This  drama  is  about  a  third 
longer  than  any  of  the  preceding.  Some  of  the  four  Acts  are 
divided  nominally  into  Scenes;  but  with  one  exception,  no 
change  of  setting  is  made  throughout  the  Act. 

Most  of  the  characteristics  emphasized  in  the  preceding  dra- 
rnxs  re3p|)ear.  We  note  the  single  thread  lo  the  story  and  the 
characteristic  fatalism,  illustrated  in  the  prophecy  just  quoted. 
Frequently  the  story  is  carried  ahead  through  the  messenger, 
Bometiroes  in  passages  that  grow  a  little  tiresome.  The  direct- 
loni  given  for  the  banquet  scene  are  typical : 
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"Servants  enter  with  various  dishes  and  arrange  tables  and 
couches  for  the  guests,  and  supper  begins.  They  all  recline 
amid  a  low  hum  of  conversation.  Dreamy  music  is  heard, 
which  might  be  a  continuation  of  the  music  played  before. 
Nero  reclines  at  the  head  of  the  central  table  between  Agrippina 
and  Octavia.  Poppaea  is  a  prominent  figure.  Britannicus,  with 
other  youths,  lies  at  a  side  table.  Seneca,  Burrus,  and  Tigel- 
linus  are  present  with  other  members  of  the  court.  At  a  sign 
from  Nero  dancing  girls  enter  and  perform  a  strange,  wild  meas- 
ure, after  which  the  hum  of  conversation  is  resumed.  Again, 
at  a  sign  from  Nero,  odors  are  spurted  over  the  guests  amid 
cries  of  delight.  At  a  sign  from  Nero  flowers  descend  from 
the  ceiling.  At  first  lilies,  then  of  deeper  and  deeper  color. 
At  last  a  tempest  of  roses  which  gradually  slackens." 

The  play  shows  the  usual  dependence  upon  background  for  its 
effects.  Two  good  illustrations  are  offered  in  the  scenes  where 
Nero  listens  at  the  edge  of  the  bay  for  the  report  of  his  mother's 
death,  and  at  the  close  of  the  drama,  where  from  a  turret  he 
watches  the  flames  flaring  up  from  burning  Rome.  Darkness 
and  dawn  are  once  more  employed.  Now  it  is  **a  glittering 
starlight,"  and  later  "the  dawn  comes  up  greyly." 

"Nero"  does  not  mark  any  advance,  it  seems  to  me,  either  in 
the  directness  or  the  beauty  of  the  verse.  Nearly  all  the  drama 
is  written  in  a  blank  verse  lacking  the  power  that  holds  us  in 
"Paolo  and  Francesca."  Frequently  the  verse  impresses  us  as 
rhetorical  and  strained  when  such  effects  were  far  from  the  au- 
thor's intentions.  These  qualities  are  illustrated  in  such  lines 
as. 

To  clasp  about  her  throat 
A  civilization  in  sapphire. 

Again,  in  the  management  of  dialogue,  of  speeches  of  a  single 
line,  a  form  which  Mr.  Phillips  affects,  he  is  less  happy  than  in 
some  of  his  preceding  work. 

At  least  half  a  dozen  passages  remind  us  of  lines  in  "Paolo 
and  Francesca. ' '     Francesca  says. 

Nothing  hath  grieved  me  yet  but  ancient  woe, 
I  have  wept  but  on  the  pages  of  a  book. 


Nero, 
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For  legendary  sorrows  I  can  weep ; 

With  those  of  old  times  I  have  suffered  much, 

And  I,  for  dreams,  am  capable  of  tears. 


Nero's  trance  when  he  believes  that  he  has  killed  his  mother 
recalls  Herod's  at  the  side  of  Mariamne.  The  courtier  who 
dares  censure  Nero's  verse  as  unequal  to  his  previous  efforts  is 
an  old  acquaintance  we  have  met  in  **Quo  Vadis." 

In  character  drawing  the  play  is  far  from  successful.  Agrip- 
pina,  with  her  frank  acknowledgement  of  her  guilt,  seems  most 
nearly  tinged  with  life  and  challenges  our  admiration  if  not  our 
respect.  There  is  nothing  distinctly  Roman  about  the  charac- 
ters, nor  do  they  hold  us  through  the  power  of  a  sympathetic 
insight  as  did  many  passages  in  ** Paolo  and  Francesca."  We 
may  seriously  question  the  probability  of  Mr.  Phillips*  ever  giv- 
ing us  flesh  and  blood  people. 

In  one  of  his  speeches  Nero  says, 

But  we  shall  minister  to  the  eye  and  ear 
With  color  and  with  music ; 

and  these  lines  might  almost  be  taken  as  an  epitome  of  the  value 
of  the  play.  If,  as  has  been  said,  "Nero"  has  been  successful 
on  the  stage,  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  play  is  thor- 
oughly spectacular.  Time  after  time  the  directions  emphasize 
the  gorgeous  costumes  of  nearly  all  the  principal  characters. 
Odors  are  wafted  across  the  stage;  and  all  kinds  of  music,  from 
the  dreamy  and  voluptuous  to  the  "hurst  of  military  strains," 
are  introduced.  "Nero"  affords  a  chance  for  magnificent  dis- 
play with  its  splendid  banquet  scene,  the  luxurious  apartments 
of  the  royal  palace,  and  the  final  destruction  of  Rome.  But 
when  we  have  said  this,  we  have  given  the  play  its  highest 
praise;  for  we  miss  the  beautiful  {x>etry  of  the  earlier  verse,  and 
we  look   in  vain  for  any  satisfactory  character  portrayal. 

In  summary,  I  think  that  we  may  say  that  Mr.  Phillips  is  a 
better  poet  than  dramatist,  but  that  his  work  has  shown  a  decid- 
ed improvement  in  his  management  of  stage  technique  and  of 
dialogue.  Certain  qualities  are  common  to  all  of  his  dramas:  a 
single  story;  a  sombre  tone;  an  absence  of  humor;  a  skillful  use 
of  contrast  and  of  dramatic  shading;  a  modulation  of  the  dia- 
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logue  to  help  the  actors ;  no  great  strength  of  characterization ; 
a  dependence  upon  other  arts  for  his  effects,  seen  in  his  inser- 
tion of  songs  into  each  play  and  in  his  use  of  stage  lights,  tab- 
leaux, and  pantomime.  I  have  not  discovered  any  notable  in- 
crease in  what  we  might  call  dramatic  richness.  That  Mr. 
Phillips'  work  will  survive,  I  thoroughly  believe;  but  rather  as 
beautiful  poems  in  dramatic  form  than  as  great  acting  plays. 

H.  G.  Paul. 

The  University  of  Illinois. 

II. — Mr.  Augustus  Thomas  and  Some  of  His  Works 

While  criticism  is  appreciation  in  the  sense  of  estimating  a 
work  at  its  highest  value,  it  has  also  in  its  province  the  less 
pleasant  task  of  legitimate  fault-finding.  It  is  in  both  of  these 
spirits  that  one  must  talk  about  Mr.  Augustus  Thomas  and  some 
of  his  plays.  If  fault-finding  seems  to  occupy  the  larger  space, 
it  is  not  because  the  faults  of  Mr.  Thomas  as  a  playwright  so  far 
outweigh  his  virtues,  but  because,  having  so  many  virtues,  he 
uses  them  to  so  small  purpose;  because,  having  apparently  all 
the  qualities  for  making  really  memorable  plays,  he  seems  per- 
sistently to  refuse  to  make  them. 

One  need  make  no  excuse  for  considering  his  work,  for  when 
one  speaks  of  the  chief  dramatists  of  America,  Mr.  Thomas  is 
one  of  those  who  are  numbered  upon  the  fingers  of  the  first 
hand.  He  is  in  the  public  eye;  he  is  a  man  to  be  reckoned 
with.  He  is  far  more  important  to  Americans  than  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw,  because  he  himself  is  a  good  American. 

From  ''Alabama''  and  "Arizona'*  he  has  moved  up  (or  down) 
a  ladder,  the  principal  rungs  of  which  are  called  "The  Earl  of 
Pawtucket,"  "The  Other  Girl,"  "Mrs.  Leffingwell's  Boots," 
"The  Education  of  Mr.  Pipp,"  "Delancy,"  and  "The  Embassy 
Ball."  And  we  are  still  saying  in  that  phrase  so  damning  and 
so  objectionable  to  a  writer,  that  "he  has  prpmise." 

I  will  withdraw  the  parenthesis  of  the  preceding  paragraph. 
Mr.  Thomas  has  not  gone  down  the  ladder;  he  has  decidedly  gone 
up.  To  begin  with,  he  has  advanced  materially  in  the  technique 
of  construction  since  the  days  of  the  first  two  plays  mentioned, 
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which,  though  they  were  by  no  means  void,  were  distressingly 
without  form.  Nowadays  we  can  at  least  be  sure  of  a  careful 
piece  of  construction.  We  do  not  have  a  mere  series  of  situa- 
tions, but  an  articulated  whole.  Entrances  and  happenings  are 
motivized.  Everything  counts  in  the  structure  he  is  building; 
the  joints  are  carefully  mortised;  the  rivets  are  in  their  proper 
holes,  though  they  sometimes  go  in  with  a  squeak.  Indeed,  this 
is  the  objection  to  his  construction;  it  is  that  of  the  joiner,  of 
the  builder.  In  theatrical  matters  it  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
modern  steel-frame  building.  The  gaunt  skeleton  rises  surely 
and  truly;  but,  even  after  Mr.  Thomas  puts  on  the  stone  veneer, 
the  ribs  sometimes  show. 

This  sort  of  thing,  we  say,  is  an  advance;  it  is  better  than 
the  Irish  stew  formlessness  of  the  drama  of  the  seventies  and 
eighties;  and  it  is  an  advance  which  not  only  Mr.  Thomas  but 
most  other  American  playwrights  have  made.  But  if  it  is  good  it 
is  only  a  move  in  the  right  direction ;  we  want  our  writer  to  take 
the  further  step  of  making  his  plays  like  living  organisms, 
structures  where  the  plot  and  situations  unfold  with  the  natur- 
alness of  life,  where  there  is  nothing  forced  or  dragged  in,  where 
the  necessities  of  character  lend  themselves  naturally  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  stage. 

Mr.  Thomas'  construction  is,  in  short,  too  labored.  He  lays 
his  foundations  too  obtrusively  in  his  first  Acts.  Hence,  to  take 
notable  examples,  the  opening  Acts  of  "The  Other  Girl,"  and 
"Mrs.  Leffingwcll's  Boots,"  filled  as  they  are  with  palpable 
preparation,  drag  unconscionably;  and  the  first  night  audiences 
shook  their  heads  dubiously  at  the  end  of  those  opening  Acts, 
and  said,  "Can  this  be  the  brilliant,  the  skillful,  the  amusing 
Augustus  Thomas.^  " 

None  the  less  it  was  the  brilliant,  amusing  and  skillful  Mr. 

Thomas,  who,  when  he  began  to  put  on  the  trimmings,  got  his 

effects  and  his  applause.     For,  as  we  have  said,  he  has  virtues 

in  plenty.     None  knows  better  than  he  how  to  use  theatrical 

material,  how  to  make  the  most  of  minor  stage-business  in  order 

to  hold  and  entertain  his  audience  —  a  bug  in  a  water-pipe,  a 

little  red  note-book,  an  artist's  dummy,  a  telegram,  a  bunch  of 

violets.     These  are  made  to  serve  and  serve  well  as  far  as  they 
«3 
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go.  And  in  the  handling  of  bigger  situations,  in  getting  cli- 
maxes, he  is  not  less  skillful  from  the  stage  point  of  view. 

But  his  brilliance  and  skill  are  shown  in  a  better  way  than  by 
his  appreciation  of  theatrical  devices.  As  a  careful  and  shrewd 
observer  of  men  and  manners  he  has  given  the  stage  more  than 
one  strong  character,  he  has  drawn  more  than  one  striking  and 
sympathetic  portrait,  he  has  painted  many  true  little  pictures  of 
real  life.  The  old  ranchman  in  * 'Arizona,'*  Kid  Garvey,  the 
pugilist,  the  jealous  Leffingwell,  Mr.  Pipp,  Senator  Bender,  are 
all  vital.  Even  the  Earl  of  Pawtucket,  although  cut  to  order, 
is  nevertheless  cut  admirably,  and  with  a  fine  eye  to  the  man  it 
was  to  fit.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  of  the  characters  which  one 
remembers  are  men:  but  then  Mr.  Thomas  is  a  very  manly  man; 
he  is  virile,  he  is  robust,  and  (a  great  thing)  he  is  not  afraid  to 
speak  out.  There  are  little  scenes  in  all  of  his  plays  which  show 
this  clearness  of  observation,  this  frankness  and  sincerity  in 
portrayal.  The  passage  between  the  lovers  in  the  First  Act  of 
"Arizona,"  the  dialogue  in  "Delancy,**  where  Margaret  Dale 
(I  have  forgotten  the  name  Mr.  Thomas  gives  the  character) 
tells  Delancy  that  she  loves  him,  seem  to  me  very  truly  observed 
sections  of  life.  Or,  to  mention  only  one  other  instance,  Lef- 
fingweirs  attitude  toward  his  wife  when  he  arrives  in  search  of 
her  at  the  country-house,  strikes  one  forcibly  by  its  unadorned 
truth. 

A  third  virtue  is  that  Mr.  Thomas  writes  trenchant  and  nat- 
ural dialogue.  He  uses  always  a  man's  pen.  Sentences  full  of 
wit,  humor  and  a  sane  outlook  on  life,  make  one  sit  up  fre- 
quently. 

These  are  the  counts  we  find  to  his  credit.  We  quarrel  with 
him  because,  knowing  how  to  do  so  many  things  so  well,  he  so 
continually  overdoes  them.  His  robustuous  sense  of  humor, 
his  leaning  toward  the  theatric,  lead  him  unconsciously  or  de- 
liberately to  sacrifice  truth  of  characterization,  dramatic  integ- 
rity, often  good  taste,  to  gain  a  laugh,  make  a  situation  or 
complicate  a  plot. 

Let  us  touch  for  a  moment  on  his  humor.  More  than  any 
modern  playwright  that  we  know  of  he  is  alive  to  the  value  of  the 
stage  "damn."     In  this  he  but  shows  his  Americanism  and  his 
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masculinity.  This  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  his  realness.  An- 
other less  excusable  trick  is  to  poke  fun,  not  at  foibles,  but  at 
places.  Thus,  in  "Mrs,  LeffingwcH's  Boots,"  he  gets  five  min- 
utes of  laughter  by  silly  talk  about  the  West:  "Nobody  ever 
stayed  in  Louisville  who  could  get  away,"  and  a  great  deal  more 
in  that  vein.  Amusing  enough  to  New  Yorkers  of  the  sort  who 
come  from  places  like  Louisville,  and  who  like  to  pretend  that 
they  didn't  —  amusing,  but  at  best  cheap,  and  not  worth  the 
time  it  takes  to  talk  it  —  yet  thoroughly  typical  of  one  of  our 
author's  devices  for  catching  his  audience. 

Another  mirth -provoking  trick,  and  one  which  smells  of 
France  rather  than  America,  is  his  introduction  of  dialogue 
which  skirts  the  edge  of  the  risque.  Mr,  Corbin  has  said  that 
the  bounds  of  the  Tenderloin  and  Fifth  Avenue  are  divided  by 
thin  partitions.  Mr.  Thomas  is  often  too  conscious  of  this.  In 
"Mrs.  LeHingwell's  Boots,"  the  old  doctor  on  being  forced  into 
bed  with  a  dummy  female  (a  situation  certainty  French  in  its 
suggestion)  remarks,  "This  looks  damned  suspicious."  And  in 
the  same  play  a  girl,  jealous  because  her  lover  has  been  found 
with  an  old  flame,  says,  "And  you  found  them  sitting  up  to- 
gether?" 

"No,  no,"  defends  an  older  woman,  anxious  not  to  exaggerate 
what  is  a  perfectly  innocent  situation. 

"Don't  tell  me  they  were  not  sitting  up,"  cuts  in  the  suspi- 
cious woman.     And  the  playwright  gels  his  laugh. 

Is  it  priggish  to  object  to  this  sort  of  thing?  Undoubtedly 
both  the  Tenderloin  and  Fifth  Avenue  like  it ;  but  at  the  place 
where  the  partition  is  the  thinnest,  1  doubt  whether  they  are 
safe  guides  in  a  matter  of  taste. 

The  critic  certainly  has  a  right  to  consider  questions  of  taste 
or  mortils  in  their  relation  to  the  work  of  a  dramatist  But, 
putting  this  aside,  and  viewing  the  matter  purely  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  artist,  Mr.  Thomas  cannot  find  the  excuse 
tor  his  divagations  that  might  be  urged  in  the  case  of  some  of 
bis  contemporaries.  Compare  him  with  Mr.  Shaw.  His  plain 
speaking,  his  allusions,  are  milk  and  water  by  the  side  of  the 
gorgcourt  impudence  of  the  Irishman  in  "Man  and  Superman." 
But  these  supposedly  tabooed  subjects  are  part  of  the  latter's 
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dramatic  theme ;  having  taken  such  for  the  subject  of  his  drama, 
artistically,  he  is  privileged  to  speak  his  mind.  Not  so  Mr. 
Thomas;  his  innuendoes  strike  one  as  gratuitous;  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  real  theme  of  his  play ;  they  are  drops  of 
tabasco  dashed  into  a  very  excellent  soup,  and  boldly  intended 
to  fire  the  palate  of  the  blase  diner-out. 

This  brings  us  to  the  main  question  of  the  drama  under 
which,  in  a  way,  Mr.  Thomas'  delinquencies  may  be  grouped. 
What  do  his  plays  deal  with?  To  write  great  drama  is  not 
merely  to  put  carefully  observed  bits  of  life  upon  the  stage,  else 
Mr.  Ade  would  be  the  great  American  dramatist  and  Mr.  Fitch 
a  close  second.  Nor  does  it  mean  to  paint  truthfully  one,  or 
two,  or  a  dozen  characters.  Drama,  like  poetry,  must  in  some 
sort  be  a  criticism  of  life.  We  want  to  know  what  our  drama- 
tists think  about  something — about  the  evils  of  gossip,  about 
international  marriages,  about  avarice,  about  graft  in  public 
life,  about  hypocrisy,  about  the  seventh  commandment,  or  the 
sixth  —  there  are  a  million  questions  in  this  lively  and  changing 
old  world  which  may  properly  concern  the  man  who  writes 
plays.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  shall  write  with  a  moral 
purpose,  that  he  shall  be  dull.  It  means  that  he  shall  handle 
dramatically  some  vital  question  so  that  his  public  may  see  it 
as  he  sees  it.  It  is  incumbent  on  him  to  divest  his  subject 
of  all  things  not  essential  to  its  progression ;  he  is  to  act,  as 
it  were,  as  a  lens,  selecting  various  rays  of  light  and  focusing 
them  for  his  two-hour  traffic.  In  fine  he  must  have  some- 
thing to  say.  It  is  not  at  all  essential  that  we  agree  with 
him.     It  is  his  sincerity  toward  his  subject  that  counts. 

That  is  why  we  are  complaining  when  he  refuses  to  make  us 
feel  that  he  is  in  earnest.  Mr.  Thomas  thinks  things  —  that 
anybody  can  see ;  and  sporadically  he  says  things ;  but  he  does 
not  say  them  connectedly  and  as  part  of  some  definite  dramatic 
theme.  In  "Mrs.  Leffingweirs  Boots,*'  for  instance,  he  has  two 
propositions:  —  the  evils  of  depending  on  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, as  a  pair  of  boots  on  a  fire-escape;  and  second,  that  a 
mental  disability  may  be  the  result  of  some  disarrangement  to 
the  backbone,  and  that  this  disability  may  be  cured  by  an  os- 
teopath.    The  first  is  a  vital  matter  appealing  to  everybody, 
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and  what  can  be  done  with  it  has  been  ably  shown  by  Mr. 
Henry  Arthur  Jones  in  "Joseph  Entangled"  and  "Whitewash- 
ing Julia."  But  Mr.  Thomas  after  broaching  it,  forgets  it  en- 
tirely and  the  lady's  boots  are  left  to  rot  on  the  fire-escape  or 
scorch  by  the  fire.  The  osteopathic  thesis  is  scarcely  inspiring 
as  dramatic  material,  and  the  author  does  not  make  one  feel  that 
he  has  any  feelings  on  the  subject  other  than  providing  himself 
with  a  plot. 

In  "The  Other  Girl,"  he  starts  to  contrast  the  very  modem 
idea  of  Christian  manhood  with  the  ideals  of  the  very  materially 
minded  sporting  gentleman  who  tries  to  be  simply  "on  the 
square."  But  he  passes  this  up  for  what  will  give  more  obvi- 
ously effective  stage  situations,  the  shielding  of  a  guilty  woman 
by  an  innocent.  It  is  the  same  theme  which  he  had  used  in 
"Arizona,"  with  the  sexes  reversed;  but  it  is  one  which  is 
always  sure  of  providing  popular  breathlessness. 

"Delancy"  began  sincerely  with  a  First  Act  which  showed  a 
young  woman  in  love  with  a  man  and  not  afraid  to  tell  him  so» 
a  question  certainly  fertile  as  a  subject  for  drama;  but  the 
play  speedily  degenerated  into  conventional  love  business  in  a 
green  house  in  which  nobody  did  anything  natural. 

In  both  "The  Earl  of  Pawtucket"  and  "The  Embassy  Ball" 
our  author  contents  himself  with  constructing  a  plot  which  will 
give  him  siutations  in  which  his  hero,  Mr.  D'Orsay  may  shine 
in  his  own  particular  British  way.  This  is  perfectly  excusable, 
and  the  results  are  supremely  funny;  but  eliminate  the  inimita- 
ble Lawrence  and  what  have  you  left  ?  Nothing  that  anybody 
would  care  a  fig  for.  This  is  not  the  way  in  which  real  drama 
is  made. 

It  is  not  unfair  to  say,  then,  that  in  none  of  his  later  plays  has 
Mr.  Thomas  shown  the  least  desire  to  say  anything.  The  big 
problems,  the  absorbing  questions  of  American  life  are  open  to 
him.  Raised  in  the  West,  he  knows  the  West  —  its  ideals  and 
possibilities,  its  struggles  and  its  successes.  He  is  familiar 
with  politics  and  with  business;  he  knows  the  newspapers  at 
first  hand.  He  has  sat  down  with  the  frequenters  of  the  Rialto, 
and  gone  to  and  fro  with  the  commuters  of  New  Rochelle. 
Does  he  hold  in  any  way  the  mirror  up  to  any  of  these  phases 
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of  our  life  ?  In  flashes,  yes.  Bits  of  genre,  true  and  vital  char- 
acters, he  has  given  us;  but  no  single-minded  dramatic  treat- 
ment of  any  one  theme.  His  chief  desire  is  to  make  a  play  that 
will  "go."  His  sense  of  the  theatric  value  of  small  things  is  so 
great  that  it  interferes  with  his  sticking  to  one  big  thing.  He 
prepares  as  laboriously  for  his  minor  effects  as  for  his  big  situa- 
tions, and  the  amount  of  labor  expended  in  getting  ready  to  do 
something  that  isn't  really  worth  doing,  makes  his  plays  seem 
all  bones  and  little  flesh. 

With  so  many  things  in  his  favor;  with  a  mind  keenly  appre- 
ciative of  the  weak  points  in  society's  armor,  with  an  eye  for 
the  eccentricities  of  individuals,  with  the  ability  to  make  sym- 
pathetic pictures  of  strong  men,  with  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
technique  of  the  theatre,  why  does  he  not  go  a  step  further? 
These  ought  ye  to  have  done  and  not  to  have  left  the  other  un- 
done. It  is  not  as  if  we  were  scolding  at  a  man  who  can't.  One 
feels  always,  after  seeing  one  of  Mr.  Thomas'  performances,  that 
he  is  a  man  who  won't. 

"Well,"  says  Mr.  Thomas,  in  the  slang  of  the  street,  "what's 
the  answer?  If  I  want  to  write  plays  of  this  sort,  haven't  I  a 
right  to?" 

Looked  at  from  one  point  of  view  he  decidedly  has  a  right  to 
do  as  he  jolly  well  pleases.  But  on  another  hand,  one  wonders 
if  he  has  that  privilege.  Isn't  the  artist  always  bound  to  do  the 
best  that  is  in  him,  without  an  eye  so  continually  on  Broadway, 
or  what  he  supposes  are  its  desires  ?  At  any  rate,  one  can  under- 
stand the  attitude  of  lovers  of  good  drama  who  ask  leave  to  la- 
ment that  where  there  is  so  much  promise  there  is  not  more  of 
what  they  regard  as  fulfilment. 

Frederick  M.  Smith. 

The  University  of  Indiana. 


III.  —  Twentieth  Century  Drama 

"This  done  T.  Killigrew  and  I  to  talk,"  writes  that  indefati- 
gable theatre-goer,  Samuel  Pepys,  in  his  diary,  12  February, 
1666-67,  "^nd  he  tells  me  that  the  stage  is  now  by  his  pains  a 
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thousand  times  better  and  more  glorious  than  ever  heretofore. 
Now  wax  candles  and  many  of  them ;  then,  not  above  3  lbs  of 
tallow:  now,  all  things  civil,  no  rudeness  anywhere;  then  as  in  a 
bear  garden :  then  two  or  three  fiddlers ;  now,  nine  or  ten  of  the 
best :  then  nothing  but  rushes  upon  the  ground,  and  everything 
else  mean ;  and  now  all  otherwise.  * ' 

Apart  from  speculating  on  a  hidden  future  there  is  no  occupa- 
tion so  pleasant  as  comparing  our  own  enlightened  times  with 
the  benighted  days  past.  To  the  versatile  manager,  Thomas 
Killigrew,  the  use  of  wax  candles  instead  of  three  pounds  of  tal- 
low indicated  a  substantial  advance  in  the  drama. 

Our  own  day  has  seen  many  improvements  in  the  mechanical 
setting  of  plays  and  in  conveniences  of  the  audience  chamber, 
and  they  are  not  few  who  would  not  see  in  these  signs  of  our 
dramatic  preeminence.  But  one  must  go  behind  accessories 
to  find  the  dramatic  significance  of  an  age.  Again,  we  need  to 
remember  that  change  does  not  necessarily  mean  improvement. 
This  thing  our  age  seems  prone  to  forget,  flattering  itself  that 
every  innovation  is  a  step  toward  perfection.  Whether  credit 
for  the  passing  of  the  lachrymose  drama  of  the  seventies  should 
be  given  to  our  artistic  perceptions  or  to  the  fickleness  of  public 
interest,  it  is  unnecessary  to  decide.  Sometimes  change  in- 
volves improvement.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that,  as 
change  depends  largely  on  public  interest,  it  is  often  as  fickle 
and  unreasoned  as  its  source. 

In  assuming  the  role  of  the  prophet  on  the  drama  of  the  future, 
three  forces  up<m  which  that  drama  must  depend  present  them- 
selves. These  are  the  audience,  the  playwrights,  and  the  pro- 
ducers of  plays.  In  two  of  these,  the  playwrights  and  producers, 
there  seems  to  lie  cause  for  positive  optimism.  The  most  hope- 
ful feature  of  the  audience  lies  in  the  rather  negative  merit  that 
they  will  eventually  take  and  approve  what  is  persistently 
brought  to  their  attention.  But  such  acceptance  is  seldom 
prompt  and  fearless.  That  distrust  of  the  novel  and  the  ex- 
perimental, that  suspicion  of  one's  individual  judgment  until 
it  has  received  the  concurrence  of  the  mass,  often  operates  to 
handicap  innovations  on  the  stage.  Most  modem  movements  in 
the  drama,  even  those  that  show  unmistakable  signs  of  advance. 
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have  been  compelled  to  struggle  against  the  positive  opposition 
of  the  apostles  of  the  old  order  and  the  timid  indifference  of  the 
crowd. 

Another  influence  that  the  audience  wields  in  the  drama, 
often  to  its  detriment,  arises  from  the  audience's  sense  of  irre- 
sponsibility for  its  own  artistic  tastes.  The  audience  looks 
upon  the  drama  as  a  thing  imposed  upon  it.  It  must  be 
amused;  therefore  it  will  tolerate  what  is  given.  **A  poor 
thing,  but  mine  own,"  we  say  of  our  wife,  our  poem,  our  dog  — 
with  false  and  shameful  modesty  admitting  the  allegation  and 
daring  the  consequences.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  play,  to 
poetry,  or  to  art:  **A  poor  thing,"  we  mutter,  "a  poor  thing, 
but  —  the  other  man's,  the  manager's,  the  publisher's  or  the 
artist's."  And  that  evening  we  go  to  the  theatre  and  split  our 
sides  in  appreciation  of  a  tin  woodman's  effort  to  hold  the  mir- 
ror up  to  nature,  and  applaud  loudly  the  attempt  of  a  sextette  of 
young  women  to  act  and  sing  as  well  as  they  look. 

There  is  no  need  for  pessimism.  No  art  can  be  regenerated 
from  without,  and  as  long  as  our  dramatists  and  managers  are 
alert  for  something  new,  and  are  keen  to  express  an  old  truth  in 
a  form  for  a  new  time,  we  may  be  sure  they  will  find  some- 
thing better.  How  many  great  dramatists  have  been  innova- 
tors !  Diderot,  in  addition  to  doing  everything  else  under  the 
sun,  was  the  inventor  of  modem  drama.  Hugo,  in  1830,  star- 
tled France  with  a  daring  romantic  innovation  in  **Hemani," 
and  that  year  marks  the  beginning  of  an  epoch  in  modem  drama. 
And  who  can  say  that  it  is  not  quite  as  much  the  novelty  of  Ib- 
sen's dramatic  appeal  as  his  offensive  realism  that  makes  him 
still  caviare  to  the  general?  In  Germany  they  still  point  to 
1889,  the  year  of  the  production  of  Hauptmann's  **Vor  Sonnen- 
aufgang,"  as  a  year  of  epochal  import  perhaps  not  less  significant 
in  the  history  of  the  drama  than  1830.  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
in  spite  of  a  treacherous  habit  of  playing  with  his  audience  and 
execrable  technique,  is  still  by  force  of  his  daring  innovations  a 
portentous  dramatic  figure. 

That  advance  is  the  only  certain  process  in  the  drama  Pinero 
bears  witness  when  he  says  in  a  late  magazine  article:  "We  shall 
find,  I  think,    .    .    .    that  the  art  of  drama  is  not  stationary  but 
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progressive.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  always  improving; 
what  I  do  mean  is  that  its  conditions  are  always  changing,  and 
that  every  dramatist  whose  ambition  it  is  to  produce  live  plays 
is  absolutely  bound  to  study  carefully  .  .  .  the  conditions  that 
hold  good  for  his  own  day  and  generation." 

In  searching  the  future  for  the  forms  of  art  that  will  displace 
those  of  the  present  we  need  look  for  no  new  truths.  "In  art 
and  poetry/'  says  Weiss,  '*as  in  politics  and  philosophy  there 
are  but  a  very  few  truths.  .  .  .  True  invention  and  wholesome 
originality  do  not  consist  in  adding  to  them,  but  in  modernizing 
their  explanation  and  their  practise."  Nothing  ages  so  soon 
and  so  pathetically  as  a  convention  of  dramatic  art.  These  few 
primary  truths  of  which  Weiss  speaks  are  dressed  up  generation 
after  generation  in  new  garments.  Romanticism  follows  clas- 
sicism and  is  followed  in  turn  by  realism.  As  we  pick  up  a 
specimen  of  the  old  romance  it  looks  as  strange  and  homely  as 
an  old  daguerreotype.  *'We  must  not  be  greatly  astonished," 
says  About,  "if,  after  thirty  or  forty  years,  plays,  like  women, 
begin  to  age.  We  may  say  of  a  drama,  what  the  Spaniards  say 
of  a  soldier:  *He  was  brave  such-and-such  a  day.'  " 

Out  of  the  shifting  complex  conditions  of  our  time  we  must 
select  those  movements  that  seem  to  shape  themselves  to  a  ten- 
dency. From  the  mass  of  experiments  in  all  kinds  of  writing, 
Sutro  and  Fitch  with  the  comedy  of  manners,  Phillips  with  po- 
etic drama,  Shaw  with  jointless  but  spiny  satire,  Barrie  with 
dreams,  Gorky  with  nightmares,  Pincro  engraving  plays  on  cop- 
per with  a  stylus,  Jones  fashioning  masterpieces  with  an  axe, 
the  Germans  contending  among  themselves  —  Hauptmann  even 
with  himself  —  on  the  comparative  merits  of  Marchendrama  and 
realism,  France  trying  to  be  clean,  but  like  Lady  Macbeth, 
unable  to  wash  her  hands,  America  followinp^  blindly  and 
blithely  the  managers'  specially  conducted  tour  from  slang  to 
sentiment,  from  performing  monkeys  to  Bernhardt,  from  the 
adoration  before  the  ballet  to  an  all-star  cast  production  of 
Shakespeare,  what  shall  we  select  as  representative  of  our  time? 
What  are  the  forms  that  are  prophetic  of  the  future? 

There  is  a  certain  manner  in  which  the  alert,  wide-awake  and 
sophisticated  audience  of  the  present  is  exerting  a  highly  bene- 
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ficial  influence  in  the  drama.  Our  people  have  a  great  horror 
of  being  deceived  with  their  eyes  shut.  If  you  can  blind  them 
by  dazzling  their  wide  open  eyes  you  are  hailed  as  a  wizard. 
But,  above  all,  people  to-day  object  to  any  effort  to  dominate 
mind  with  feeling.  They  have  an  instinctive  repugnance  and 
fear  for  such  an  appeal.  They  demand  of  everything  that 
arouses  emotion  that  it  be  genuine  and  true,  and  that  the  intel- 
lect give  warrant  for  what  the  emotions  expend. 

Now  the  drama  lives  on  its  emotional  appeal.  The  past 
generation  has  been  noteworthy  in  its  trimming  of  the  excesses 
of  sentiment  from  its  dramas.  The  false  emotional  excitement 
that  furnished  the  basis  of  many  of  our  plays  a  generation  ago 
has  been  almost  entirely  banished  from  the  stage.  It  seems 
not  at  all  improbable  that  the  present  vogue  of  realism,  picto- 
rial comedy  and  farce  comedy,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  current 
distrust  of  an  emotional  appeal  that  achieves  its  power  through 
technical  means  rather  than  through  the  story  itself. 

Realism  with  all  its  over-emphasis  of  fact  at  the  expense  of 
truth  is  par  excellence  a  revolt  against  sentimentality  and  theat- 
ric clap-trap.  It  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  real  life  has  its 
dramas  no  less  moving  than  the  stage.  At  best  it  indicates  a 
return  on  the  part  of  the  dramatist  to  human  nature  as  inspi- 
ration and  a  discarding  of  the  uninspired  and  essentially  false 
emotional  carpentry  of  the  theatre.  Whatever  hearing  dramatic 
realism  has  achieved  comes  more  from  a  recognition  of  the 
truthful  aims  of  its  authors  than  from  any  affection  for  the  mat- 
ter or  admiration  for  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  realists. 

Anomalous  as  it  may  seem,  those  forms  of  drama  which  are 
ordinarily  held  to  be  artistically  the  lowest  —  farce  comedy  and 
pictorial  or  musical  comedy  —  are,  next  to  realism,  the  most  sin- 
cere forms  in  the  drama  to-day.  There  is  no  questioning  their 
popularity,  a  popularity  that  is  undoubtedly  connected  with  their 
simplicity  and  transparency  of  appeal.  Pictorial  comedy  depends 
almost  entirely  for  its  appeal  on  beautiful  scenery,  pretty  faces, 
graceful  figures  in  the  ballet,  and  tunes  that  are  whistleable. 
The  interest  in  it  is  frankly  superficial.  No  one  pretends  that 
he  goes  to  such  a  production  for  mental  improvement.  No  one 
feels  that  he  is  being  misled  by  something  meretricious.     The 
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auditor  knows  that  what  he  hears  cannot  be  weighed  for  its 
truth,  but  he  finds  sufhcient  justification  for  its  existence  apart 
from  its  truth. 

Farce  comedy  appeals  to  the  emotions  no  doubt  —  deludes 
tbem  shamefully  many  a  time  —  but  who  presumes  to  question 
the  sources  of  his  laughter?  Laughter  is  its  own  excuse.  We 
may  leave  the  theatre  after  a  farce  feeling  that  we  have  made 
fools  of  ourselves,  but  we  are  not  sorry  we  have  done  so.  Our 
faces  with  the  little  wrinkles  of  mirth  still  hovering  under  the 
eyes  carry  nothing  of  that  shame  and  disgust  that  follow  an 
emotional  orgy  at  "East  Lynne"  or  "Camille." 

This  habit  of  scrutiny,  this  attitude  of  scepticism  that  the  peo- 
ple take  on  all  matters  to-day,  especially  those  that  relate  with 
spiritual  and  emotional  problems,  should  keep  the  stage  true  to 
its  ideals  whether  those  ideals  be  low  or  high.  That  this  atti- 
tude of  irreverence  for  spiritual  things,  of  almost  sacrilegious 
inquisitiveness  into  the  springs  of  all  feeling,  is  to-day  keeping 
from  the  stage  much  of  the  sweetness  of  old  romance  and  the 
healthy  power  of  the  drama  of  heroism,  there  is  no  doubt.  But 
that  it  forever  precludes  the  dramatization  of  the  things  of  spirit 
is  unthinkable.  Our  people  do  not  close  their  hearts  even  to 
the  transcendental,  if  it  is  the  true  transcendental.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  do  not  now  accept  out  of  band  the  madc-to- 
to-order  snow-storm  and  door-step  sorrows  of  "The  Two  Or- 
phans." They  know  too  well  that  the  author  and  the  actor  are 
playing  with  them. 

Not  only  in  the  plays  themselves  has  there  come  an  increased 
demand  for  sincerity.  This  demand  has  shown  itself  in  the 
naturalism  of  production  that  has  in  the  last  twenty  years  dis- 
placed the  old  systems.  And  here  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
problem,  for  the  question  is  a  serious  one  whether  the  stage  has 
not  lost  as  much  through  naturalism  as  it  has  gained.  Not  so 
very  long  ago  a  room  was  represented  merely  by  a  back  drop 
and  wings  at  the  side.  Often  there  were  no  doors  at  all ;  aim- 
ply  a  curtain  was  hung  over  an  opening  in  the  drop.  At  the 
aides  the  actor  entered  between  any  two  of  the  wings  and  these 
were  known  as  first,  second  and  third  entrances.  When  finally 
the  room  was  enclosed  on  three  sides  and  a  ceiling  was  let  down 
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to  complete  the  illusion,  naturalism  had  made  a  great  step. 
Now  the  actors  entered  through  doors  just  as  in  a  house. 
With  the  change  of  scenery  had  come  a  change  in  the  reading 
of  the  actor's  lines.  The  mid-years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
were  the  modern  heyday  of  Shakespearian  production.  Mac- 
ready  and  Phelps  and  Booth  had  no  successors  as  players  of 
Shakespeare.  And  compared  with  modern  standards  these  men 
were  notoriously  careless  of  their  stage  setting.  With  them 
the  declamation  was  the  real  thing,  and  scenery  and  properties 
were  but  accessories.  Declamation  is  a  word  we  cannot  apply 
to  English  acting,  now  Irving  is  dead.  To-day  our  actors  just 
talk,  and  though  the  dialogue  of  real  life  is  important  in  the 
drama  much  was  lost  when  the  old  school  of  actors  died  out. 
When  naturalism  in  action  became  the  scheme  the  actor  lost  his 
tremendous  predominance  in  the  production.  Before  he  had 
carried  the  story  alone.  Now  he  shares  his  task  with  the 
scenery  and  costumes.  Scenery  became  more  and  more  elabo- 
rate, and  as  it  did  so  the  actor  was  more  and  more  subdued  into 
his  surroundings. 

Tom  Wrench,  the  young  dramatist  in  Pinero's  "Trelawney  of 
the  Wells,"  expresses  the  ideal  of  the  naturalistic  stage-manager 
thus:  "This  is  the  kind  of  chamber  I  want  for  the  First  Act  of 
my  comedy.  ...  I  tell  you  I  won't  have  doors  stuck  here, 
there  and  everywhere;  no,  nor  windows  in  all  sorts  of  impos- 
sible places.  .  .  .  Windows  on  one  side,  doors  on  the  other  — 
just  where  they  should  be  architecturally.  And  locks  on  the 
doors,  real  locks  —  to  work ;  and  handles  —  to  turn !  "  These  va- 
porings  of  Tom  Wrench  were  realized.  For  years  the  best  pro- 
ductions carried  sets,  **the  doors  of  which  would  slam  with  a 
loud  sound,"  as  was  proudly  announced  by  a  press  agent. 

But  revolt  is  still  the  rule,  and  mutterings  against  a  strict 
naturalism  in  stage  setting  are  beginning  to  arise.  At  the  best 
the  stage  never  does  look  like  the  real  world,  and  the  more  care- 
ful the  imitation  is  the  more  pathetic  does  its  unreality  become. 
And  then,  do  we  wish  the  stage  to  look  like  the  real  world  ? 
Is  it  not  in  its  extra-worldliness  that  the  stage  finds  its  great 
excuse  for  existence?  "The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shad- 
ows, and  the  worst  are  no  worse  if  imagination  amend  them," 
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wrote  Shakespeare.  Here  naturalism  fails.  The  appeal  of 
scenery  must  ideally  be  a  symbolic  appeal,  arousing  a  picture 
but  not  presenting  it,  awakening  imagination  but  not  allaying  it. 

So  in  stage  setting  the  next  step  will  be  one  of  symbolism. 
The  academic  studies  in  the  plastic  stage  of  Shakespeare,  with 
the  revivals  of  Ben  Greet  and  the  restoration  of  the  Elizabethan 
stage  at  our  universities,  will  do  much  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  new  conception.  The  experiments  of  Yeats  in  the  Irish 
National  Theatre  and  of  Gordon  Craig,  Ellen  Terry's  gifted  son, 
will  be  of  even  more  practical  influence.  With  regard  to  the 
reading  of  lines  it  seems  improbable  that  we  shall  have  a  return 
of  the  old  school  of  Shakespeare  declamation.  It  is  no  less  cer- 
tain, too,  that  until  this  return  the  long  looked  for  renascence  of 
poetic  drama  will  be  postponed.  Poetic  drama  cannot  succeed 
until  its  presentation  is  harmonious  with  its  conception. 

In  dramatic  technique  the  most  significant  change  in  the  drama 
of  the  immediate  future  will  be  in  the  conception  of  the  time 
scheme  of  the  play.  The  day  of  the  mechanical  unities  is  well 
nigh  past.  The  unity  of  time  is  a  factor  of  the  formula  of  the 
"well  made**  play  which  will  he  forgotten  with  the  dramas  of 
Scribe.  Again,  as  in  all  the  highest  of  arts,  imagination  is  to 
be  commanded  to  amend  the  imperfections  of  the  artist's  me- 
dium. Pinero,  in  '*Iris,**  separates  two  of  his  Acts  into  perfectly 
distinct  time  periods.  The  curtain  merely  falls  and  rises  and  in 
a  moment  the  lapse  of  hours  is  represented.  In  Hauptmann's 
"Elga,"  scenes  change  as  in  a  dream.  Out  of  a  flash  of  dark- 
ness the  scenes  grows  upon  the  beholder  as  if  in  sleep.  There 
is  no  apology  for  the  unreality  of  change  of  scene.  There  is 
rather  in  Hauptmann's  mind,  as  there  was  in  Shakespeare's, 
the  idea  that  the  audience  will  follow  a  moving  and  veracious 
story  whithersoever  it  may  lead  them.  The  great  advantages  of 
such  a  conception  in  the  depiction  of  growing  character  and 
complex  incident  may  readily  be  imagined. 

The  significant  movements  in  the  drama  of  the  last  few  years 
have  been  all  in  the  direction  of  simplification.  It  is  for  this 
purely  technical  reason,  rather  than  for  its  scientific  dogmatism, 
that  realism  is  to  be  considered  the  representative  dramatic  type 
of  the  present.    This  movement  of  realism,  that  under  different 
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guises  and  different  names  all  our  arts  have  experienced,  is  bet- 
ter in  what  it  entails  than  in  itself.  Its  best  work  has  been  to 
scourge  hypocrisy,  to  prick  the  bubble  of  vanity,  to  dispel  the 
stylish  delusion,  to  nail  the  popular  lie.  But  the  methods  of 
realism  are  not  constructive.  It  has  killed  the  old  romantic 
verve  of  the  drama.  A  glorified  technique  remains,  stript  of  ex- 
cresences  and  pretense,  but  it  has  no  soul. 

What  shall  be  the  soul  of  the  new  drama  ?  It  cannot  be  the 
old  fashioned  romance.  Rostand,  the  fin  de  Steele  romanticist, 
has  become  a  verbalist,  a  virtuoso.  He  goes  over  and  over 
again  the  chilling  round  of  measuring  feet  in  "Chanticleer." 
George  Bernard  Shaw  has  transplanted  romance  to  topsy- 
turvydom. How  delightfully  humorous  it  is  to  see  the  romantic 
hero  careering  over  Europe  in  an  automobile  pursued  by  his  fair 
one  bent  on  matrimony.  And  Barrie  has  used  quite  as  pointed 
a  satire  in  **Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire." 

Through  the  literature  of  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury is  sounding  timorously  the  note  of  a  new  mysticism.  It  is 
the  mysticism  of  an  active  world.  Along  with  the  demand  for 
the  sterling  and  the  true  there  is  coming  the  recognition  that 
truth  is  deeper  than  sight  and  soul  is  truer  than  sense.  It  is  in 
giving  expression  to  this  new  spirituality  that  the  drama  of  to- 
morrow will  be  better  than  the  drama  of  to-day.  Emerson 
preached  transcendentalism  years  ago.  But  Maeterlinck  is 
dramatizing  it  to-day. 

This  new  mysticism  is  showing  itself  in  countless  ways  in 
our  literature.  In  nature  studies,  in  studies  into  the  lives  of 
animals,  in  the  popular  stories  of  children,  there  is  manifest  an 
effort  to  get  away  from  a  sophisticated  world  framed  in  logic 
and  reenforced  by  common  sense.  No  one  can  claim  that  Kip- 
ling has  not  a  true  enough  realization  of  the  value  of  Xh^  fact  in 
literature.  Yet  in  "The  Day's  Work,"  "The  Brushwood  Boy," 
and  "They,"  he  has  delved  behind  the  fact  to  the  elusive  mys- 
tery that  lies  back  of  it. 

The  desire  to  dramatize  the  spiritual  world  that  Kipling  and 
so  many  others  have  explored,  is  showing  itself  in  many  of  our 
greatest  dramatists.  An  increasing  naivete  of  view  is  serving 
to  change  the  atmosphere  of  many  of  our  best  plays  from  reality 
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to  dream.  "I  take  my  subject  in  a  dream,"  wrote  the  elder 
Dumas.  * 'Maeterlinck,"  says  Shure,  **is  the  dramatist  of 
dreams."  Yeats  in  "The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire,"  and  Haupt- 
mann  in  "Hannele's  Ascension,"  and  "Elga,"  have,  each  in  his 
own  way,  presented  a  moving  story  as  it  might  be  seen  through 
the  eye  of  sleep. 

This  atmosphere  of  dreams  gives  a  spiritual  unity  to  a  drama 
that  cannot  be  gained  by  realism.  And  it  is  bringing  us  nearer 
to  the  old  poetic  conception  of  a  play  as  it  was  held  in  the  days 
of  the  giants. 

Children  are  mystical  little  things.  And  one  dramatist  of  the 
future  in  England  is  seeking  out  the  poetry  and  tenderness  in 
real  life  through  the  hearts  of  children.  We  can  accept  as  char- 
acteristics of  children  a  gentleness  and  simplicity  that  in  the  case 
of  grown-ups  would  be  unreal.  And  so  Barrie,  who  knows  well 
our  materialism  and  scepticism,  places  children  on  the  stage  and 
bids  us  find  ourselves  in  them.  It  is  a  pretty  deception  he  plays 
on  us  when  in  "Peter  Pan,"  the  good  fairy  comes  to  take  the 
Darling  children  to  the  Never-Never-Land.  We  follow  their 
fortunes  tenderly,  never  dreaming  that  Barrie  himself  is  Peter 
Pan,  and  that  for  a  breathless  hour  we  are  lost  with  him  in  the 
Ncver-Ncver-Land  of  soul. 

Now  the  fairy  play  is  not  presented  as  the  type  of  the  coming 
drama.  Barrie  is  an  individual  genius.  ^  But  it  does  seem  clear 
that  his  work  integrates  itself  with  the  spiritual  trend  in  art 
and  literature.  The  dramatists  of  the  Irish  Literary  Revival, 
the  writers  of  German  Miirchendrama,  the  Belgian  Emerson, 
Barrie,  all  help  that  trend  back  to  the  mysterious,  the  unexplain- 
able,  and  the  unfathomable.  It  is  a  movement  toward  beauty 
for  its  own  sake.  The  new  drama  should  be  as  simple  and  defi- 
nite in  its  appeal  as  the  old  moralities. 

Thomas  Dickinson. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin. 
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From  Britain  has  recently  come  a  fresh  attempt  to  turn  the 
Vergilian  epic  into  English.  This  is  the  version  of  C.  J.  Billson, 
with  Conington's  Latin  text  on  left-hand  pages  and  a  line- 
for-line  blank-verse  translation  on  the  right.  In  turning  the 
leaves  of  this  fine  specimen  of  bookmaking,  with  its  dignified 
elegance  so  well  befitting,  one  is  aptly  led  to  a  brief  consid- 
eration of  some  preceding  renderings.  In  searching  the  sub- 
ject he  will  find  that  the  painstaking  compilation,  "Biblio- 
graphical Clue  to  Latin  Literature,"  by  the  scholarly  Mayor 
on  the  basis  of  Hubner,  though  citing  twenty-three  versions 
(partial  or  complete)  of  the  "iEneid"  into  English,  mentions 
none  by  a  American.  Yet  C.  P.  Cranch's  was  published  in 
1872. 

Cranch's  work,  too,  appeared  in  fine  typographical  guise,  with 
broad  margins,  and  was  apparently  intended  to  take,  in  respect 
to  Latin  literature,  a  position  similar  to  that  of  Bryant's  "Iliad" 
(1870)  and  "Odyssey"  (1871)  toward  Greek.  The  author,  in  an 
elaborate  preface,  says  that  he  "endeavored  to  fulfill  two  neces- 
sary requirements:  first,  to  render  the  original  Latin  as  literally 
and  concisely  into  pure  idiomatic  English  as  could  be  consistent 
with  a  strict  metrical  form ;  and  secondly,  to  make  it,  as  ably  as 
I  could,  a  poem,  retaining  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  origi- 
nal." In  his  confessed  ignorance  of  most  other  versions,  he  is 
fain  to  attribute  to  his  use  of  blank  verse  a  greater  originality 
than  can  properly  be  granted  it.  The  almost  equally  futile  ver- 
sions of  Brady,  coadjutor  of  Tate,  and  Trapp,  an  Oxford  profes- 
sor of  poetry,  had  been  in  blank  verse  —  not,  indeed,  the  "fluent, 
poetic,  yet  compact  and  carefully  constructed"  medium  aimed  at 
by  Cranch.  He  describes  at  some  length  his  reasons  for  reject- 
ing rime  and  the  English  hexameter,  complaining,  as  many  in 
this  argument  have  done,  of  the  verbal  exactions  of  the  one  and 
the  dactylic  monotony  of  the  other.  For  the  sake  of  "agree- 
able contrast,"  at  III,  94-8,  and  VI,  83-97,  he  gives  the  responses 
of  the  Oracle  in  pentameter  rime.     There  are  some  minor  faults 
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of  detail  — grammatical  lapses,  as  where,  in  the  rendering  of 
VII,  641-4,  Vergil  is  made  to  ask  — 

What  heroes  in  those  early  days  gave  fame 
To  Italy,  and  with  what  arms  is  blazed; 

or  rhetorical  carelessness,  as  where,  for  Ipse  atri  velleris  agnam^ 
etc.  (VI,  249-51),  the  version  "Himself  iEneas  slays  To  Night," 
etc.,  seems  to  lend  a  curious  turn  to  the  sense.  But  Cranch  is 
in  the  main  faithful  to  the  original, —  even  to  the  point  of  "ar- 
rected  ears'*  for  the  arreciis  auribus  of  iEneas  (II,  303).  The 
chief  trouble  is  not  here,  but  is  touched  upon  in  the  author's 
fear  that  his  "versification  may  not  infrequently  fail  to  convey 
the  movement  of  the  Latin  lines."  He  has  somehow  missed  the 
spirit  of  the  thing,  and  this  fact  gets  in  his  way  again  and  again. 
One  of  his  grievances  against  rime  was  that  it  gave  **an  al- 
most unavoidable  appearance  of  antithesis."  He  has  evidently 
done  his  best  to  avoid  even  the  appearance,  and  the  result  is 
that  he  fails  of  the  epigrammatic  point  so  frequent  in  the 
original.     Thus,  for  Una  salus  victis  nullam  sperare  salutem^  he 

gives  — 

The  only  safety  of  the  vanquished  is 
To  hope  for  none, 

in  contrast  to  Conington's 

No  safety  can  the  vanquished  find 
Till  hope  of  safety  be  resigned ; 

for  Dolus  an  virtus,  quis  in  hoste  requirat  t 

Of  stratagem  or  valor  who  inquires 
In  dealing  with  an  enemy? 

where  Conington  has 

Who  questions,  when  with  foes  we  deal, 
If  craft  or  courage  guides  the  steel? 

and,  again,  for  Prise  a  fides  facto  sedfama  perennis. 

Though  ancient  the  belief  in  this  event 
The  fame  thereof  forever  shall  endure, 

Morris  here  rendering: 

Old  is  the  troth  in  such  a  tale,  but  never  dies  its  fame. 

In  longer  passages,  moreover,  a  similar  lack  of  directness  and 
force  is  encountered.     For  example,  XI,  597-607,  is  thus  pre- 
sented : 
14 
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Meanwhile,  the  Trojan  troops,  the  Etruscan  chiefs, 

And  all  the  cavalry  approach  the  walls, 

In  order  ranged.    The  coursers  leap  and  neigh 

Along  the  fields,  and  fight  against  the  curb. 

And  wheel  about.    An  iron  field  of  spears 

Bristles  afar,  and  lifted  weapons  blaze. 

Upon  the  other  side  the  Latins  swift, 

Messapus,  Coras,  and  his  brother  come. 

Also  Camilla^s  wing ;  in  hostile  ranks 

They  threaten  with  their  lances  backward  drawn. 

And  shake  their  javelins.    On  the  warriors  press, 

And  fierce  and  fiercer  neigh  the  batde  steeds. 

To  quote  Conington  is  sufficient  commentary: 

Meantime  the  Trojans  near  the  wall. 
The  Tuscans  and  the  horsemen  all. 

In  separate  troops  arrayed ; 
Their  mettled  steeds  the  champaign  spurn, 
And,  chafing,  this  and  that  way  turn ; 
Spears  bristle  o*er  the  fields,  that  bum 

With  arms  on  high  displayed. 
Messapus  and  the  Latin  force, 
And  Coras  and  Camilla^s  horse. 

An  adverse  front  array ; 
With  hands  drawn  back  they  couch  the  spear. 
And  aim  the  dart  in  full  career ; 
The  tramp  of  heroes  strike  the  ear. 

Mixed  with  the  charger's  neigh. 

C ranch  does  not,  in  the  large,  succeed  much  better  in  transfer- 
ring other  well-known  Vergilian  qualities.  In  occasional  lines 
and  isolated  passages  he  catches  briefly  the  peculiar  movement 
or  mood  of  the  poet.  But  while  he  fails  of  sustained  distinction, 
he  is  compact  and  near  to  his  text,  and  probably  no  American 
has  yet  done  better. 

Certainly  not  Ballard,  latest  in  the  field  (1902).     This  version 
appears  to  be  in  hexameter  verse,  but 

Meanwhile  ^Cneas  is  climbing  the  cliff  to  secure  an  unbroken 
View  of  the  boundless  deep    .... 

or, 

Urgent  fear  with  headlong  haste  constrains  us  to  loosen 

Halyards  at  random,  and  stretch  our  sails  to  the  care  of  the  breezes, 

or, 

Cuts  the  farthest 
Waters,  and  glides  along  impelled  by  sheer  force  of  momentum  .  .  . 
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reads  suspiciously  like  old-fashioned  prose.  "Be  what  it  may, 
even  paying  their  vows,  I'm  afraid  of  the  Grecians,"  is  the  way 
I,  503,  is  treated.  Perhaps  not  more  than  one  line  would  strike 
one  as  particularly  well  done — "Monster,  terrific,  deformed,  gi- 
gantic, and  robbed  of  his  vision" — and  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
that  could  be  done  better.  Cranch  has  here,  "An  awful  mon- 
ster, huge,  misshaped,  and  blind." 

In  1881  George  Howland  published  another  hexameter  ver- 
sion —  like  Ballard,  of  the  first  six  books.  David  Swing  did  not 
hesitate  to  say—  with  Dryden,  Coninglon  and  Morris  already 
in  the  field  —  that  to  Howland  belonged  "the  credit  of  having 
made  the  best  English  rendering  yet  produced"  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  "/Encid;"  and  farther  declared  that  "In  such  a  ver- 
sification we  have  as  near  a  picture  of  the  Latin  poet  as  we  shall 
probably  evi;r  possess."  It  may  safely  be  submitted  that  the 
said  versification  is  more  deficient  in  spondees  than  Ballard's, 
and  far  inferior  in  vocabulary. 

There  is  one  attempt  in  rhythmic  prose  —  that  by  H,  H, 
Pierce,  a  captain  in  the  21st  U.  S.  Infantry.  To  judge  from 
Captain  Pierce's  military  record,  in  Powell's  "Army  List,"  he 
was  a  deal  more  efficient  as  a  soldier  than  as  a  translator.  His 
rhythmic  prose  is  not  of  the  sort  which  Prof.  G.  H.  Palmer  has 
used  80  admirably.  It  is  rather  a  prosaized  verse,  with  a  some- 
what tedious  rhythm.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  such  a 
translation  should  be  so  far  from  the  original  as  this  is,  since 
the  requirements  made  in  a  verse- rendering  are  not  here  exacted; 
yet  this  may  be  called  far  less  faithful  than  most  verse-render- 
ings would  dare  to  be.  One  noticeable  cause  for  this  is  the 
distention  wrought  by  idle  epithets  and  other  superfluous  words; 
as  for  instance,  in  the  very  opening  lines: 

"Of  clashing  arms;  the  hero's  deeds  1  sing  who  led  the  way 
from  Troy's  once  happy  clime  to  Latium  and  Lavinian  shores,  a 
fugitive  from  fate."  Here  in  the  space  of  a  brief  sentence  are 
"clashing  arms"  for  the  simple  anna,  "hero's  deeds"  for 
virum,  "once  happy  clime,"  for  oris,  and  "Latium  and  Lavinian 
shores"  for  Lavtnaque  litara ;  while  "led  the  way"  is  at  once 
an  expansion  from,  and  a  mistranslation  of,  the  vtnil  of  the 
origitul.     Ex  una  disciu  omnia. 
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Long's  contribution  (1879),  according  to  the  prefatory  note, 
was  a  "pastime/*  though  he  had  quarrels  enough  with  his  origi- 
nal. It  is  competent,  and  not  lacking  in  literary  flavor,  but,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  somewhat  perfunctory  fash- 
ion of  its  accomplishment,  rarely  rises  from  a  dead  level.  Be- 
ing in  heroics,  it  invites  comparison  with  Cranch's,  upon  which, 
in  general  excellence,  it  is  not  all  an  improvement.  It  has  de- 
rived a  certain  extraneous  prestige  from  its  author's  distinction 
in  public  life. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  of  all  Americanized  Vergils  is  that 
of  John  A.  Wilstach  (1884).  Mr.  Wilstach  is  the  gentleman 
who  later  published  a  pamphlet  epic  with  the  somewhat  obscure 
title,  **The  Battle  Forest" — an  account  of  the  victory  of  Tippe- 
canoe which  may  be  well  commended  as  an  amusing  specimen 
of  Baboo  English.  To  this  effusion  is  appended  a  list  of  errata 
closed  by  the  blandly  economical  announcement:  "Other  errors 
will  suggest  themselves  to  the  intelligent  reader."  To  the 
"intelligent  reader"  of  his  "^Eneid"  many  considerations  are 
suggested.  Mr.  Wilstach  speaks  contemptuously  of  technique, 
and  evidently  believes  it  quite  beneath  his  notice.  "I  content 
myself,"  he  says  loftily,  "with  translating  literally  from  Vergil." 
One  of  the  ways  in  which  he  proceeds  to  do  this  is  by  habitually 
referring  to  -Eneas'  followers  as  "braves."  His  vocabulary, 
indeed,  out-Morrises  Morris.  "Illy,"  "addense,"  and  "ultraly," 
are  a  few  of  his  coinages.  Terms  like  "sloo"  and  "platted"  jos- 
tle the  anachronistic  "bayou"  and  "cyclone." 

At  X,  494,  we  find  that 

To  entertain  ^Cneans  him  will  stand 
In  no  small  cost. 

Passing  "-^neans,"  a  notable  variant  for  "braves,"  what  a  fine 
provincialism  surely  is  "stand  in!  "  What  a  true  Down-Eastern 
ring  in  the  annotation  to  VIII,  641  —  et  caesa  iungebat  foedera 
porca — "and  clinched  the  treaty  with  a  fat  porker!  "  He  dis- 
covers new  and  remarkable  readings,  he  expands  a  half  dozen 
words  to  more  than  a  score,  and  he  transfers  the  rhythm  of  the 
original  by  giving  for 


this: 
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////  inUr  sese  multa  vi  dracchia  tollunt 

In  numerum^  versantque  Unaciforcipe  massam^ 

Sounds  roar,  arms  raise,  blows  clang,  clang  in  chorus. 
And  quick  clip,  turn,  beat  they  the  flat  masses. 


Investigation  shows  that  Mr.  Wilstach  also  translated  the  Di- 
vina  Commedia^  made  a  free  version  of  the  Bible  from  the  orig- 
inal languages,  and  invented  a  new  character  to  represent  the 
Grefek  diphthong  eu.     Surely,  a  busy  and  ingenious  person. 

Strange  is  the  sense  of  humor  —  nowhere,  perhaps,  more  so 
than  in  certain  so-called  parodies  which  bring  discredit  on  an 
admirable  and  difficult  art.  About  1870,  Theodore  F.  Vaill, 
further  unknown  to  fame,  published  what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
"a  free  and  independent  translation  of  the  first  and  fourth  books 
of  the  'iCncid. '  *'  There  were  illustrations  by  Thomas  Worth  — 
once  a  cartoonist  of  some  little  reputation— not  particularly  face- 
tious, indeed,  but  more  so  than  the  text.  The  author  endeavors 
to  impart  a  factitious  sparkle  by  feats  of  rime  in  imitation  of 
Gilbert.  These  are  thickly  peppered  and  usually  bad  —  like,  for 
instance,  ** north  edge"  and  "Carthage;**  ''Capitol"  and  "stop 
it  all;  "  "dudgeons"  and  "Trojans."  The  following  is  a  speci- 
men, favorable  rather  than  otherwise,  of  the  sort  of  thing  Mr. 
Vaill  —  it  is  to  be  supposed  —  calmly  wrote,  copied,  and  twice 
corrected  for  the  press: 

While  he  spouts  on  the  deck,  a  wierlent  blast  from  the  norrard 

Strikes  the  ship  on  her  side,  and  the  eloquent  man  in  the  forrard. 

Snap  go  the  shrouds,  like  the  strings  of  an  overtuneil  fiddle, 

And  the  speech  and  the  jib-boom  are  broken  short  otT  in  the  middle. 

Meanwhile  old  Neptune  perceives  a  deuce  of  a  clatter, 

And  puts  up  his  classical  nob  to  see  what  is  the  matter. 

He  summons  the  blustering  Africus,  Boreas,  Euru.s, 

And  thus  opens  on  'em:  "You  impudent  Wind-bags  I  it's  curus 

Where  you  came  by  the  requisite  cheek  to  attempt  this  invasion ! 

Scratch  gravel  for  home !    Should  you  make  such  another  occasion 

You  won't  get  off  so.     My  regards  to  /Kolus,  your  master, 

And  say  he  must  keep  his  wild  critters  in  pound  or  in  pasture. 

Let  him  govern  his  own  windy  realm  and  his  lofty  airs  take  on : 

This  watery  machine  1  can  run  without  his  help,  I  reckcml" 

There  is  no  American  version  of  the  "/Eneid"  that  at  all 
equals  the  verse  of  Dryden,  Conington,  Morris,  and  Bowen,  or 
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the  prose  of  Conington  and  Mackail.  No  competent  poet,  no 
prominent  Latinist,  has  in  America  undertaken  the  task.  Yet 
no  American  has  failed  more  severely  than  Brady  andTrapp; 
and  these  versions  by  an  artist,  a  librarian,  a  soldier,  or  a  states- 
man, eloquently  witness  to  the  wide  interest  in  Latin  studies. 

G.  S.  Bryan. 

New  York  City. 


A  PIONEER  IN  INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION 

At  the  present  lime  when  the  Hague  Tribunal  is  steadily 
growing  in  dignity  and  authority  and  when  the  man  who  makes 
peace  between  two  great  warring  nations  is  justly  acclaimed  a 
benefactor  of  the  human  race,  one  should  not  forget  the  career 
of  a  man  to  whose  untiring  zeal  was  largely  clue  the  first  signal 
achie\'ement  in  international  arbitration. 

Thomas  Balch,  son  of  Lewis  P.  W,  Balch,  was  born  at  Lees- 
burg,  Loudoun  County,  Virginia,  on  July  23,  1821,  and  it  was 
in  this  county  seat  that  he  received  his  early  education.  He 
studied  at  Colombia  College  and  later  read  law  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Stephen  Cambreleng,  of  New  York.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  New  York  bar  in  1845,  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1849,  and  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  1855.  In  1852  he  married  Emily,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Swift,  of  Philadelphia,  and  from  this  period  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  interests  of  his  adopted  city  as  welt  as  to  those  of 
a  wider  public. 

In  1859,  Mr.  Balch  went  to  Europe  where  he  traveled  exten- 
sively, making  the  acquaintance  of  many  distinguished  states- 
men, political  economists,  and  literary  men.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Guizot,  the  historian  and  premier  of  Louis 
Philippe,  Michel  Chevalier,  the  economist,  James  Lorimer  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Prevosl-Paradol,  the  journalist  and  author  of 
La  Fratut  Noux'eUe.  Making  his  headquarters  at  Paris,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  collecting  material  for  a  work  which  had  long 
engaged  his  attention.  This  was  the  history  of  the  part  taken 
by  France  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Although  completed  in 
1870,  this  work,  owing  to  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  was  not 
published  until  1872.  and  then  only  in  part.  It  was  entitled  Les 
Fraa^ais  en  Amfriqur  pendant  la  Guerre  tie  /'  Indipettdance  des 
EtaU-Ums.  This  first  volume  was  subsequently  transhled  into 
English  by  his  son,  Thomas  Willing  Balch,  and  was  publishe<l 
in  Philadelphia  in  1891. 

While  engaged  in  these  researches,  Mr.  Balch  found  occasion 
to  visit  America.     His  sojourn  in  France  and  his  intercourse 
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with  Englishmen  caused  him  fully  to  appreciate  the  seriousness 
of  the  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  Alabama  claims.  The 
strained  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Civil  War  were  to  him  a  cause  of  solici- 
tude. In  November,  1864,  while  Grant  and  Lee  were  facing 
each  other  before  Richmond,  he  visited  President  Lincoln  for 
the  purpose  of  urging  that  the  quarrel  caused  by  the  Alabama 
depredations  be  settled  by  arbitration.  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  that 
"the  idea  was  a  good  one  in  the  abstract,  but  that  in  the  then 
temper  of  the  American  people  it  was  neither  possible  nor  pop- 
ular." And  then  in  his  characteristic  manner  he  added:  "We 
are  not  near  enough  to  the  millennium  for  such  methods  of  set- 
tling international  quarrels." 

This  answer,  though  explicit  and  pointed,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  continuing  the  advocacy  of  his  idea  in  the  face  of  repeated 
rebuffs.  At  last,  taking  advantage  of  the  softened  feelings 
in  the  North  which  followed  the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  he 
wrote  a  letter  which  Mr.  Greeley  published  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  of  May  13,  1865.  This  letter  not  only  urged  that  the 
Alabama  claims  be  settled  by  international  arbitration  but  at 
the  same  time  laid  down  the  code  of  rules  which  were  later  ob- 
served, with  slight  modification,  by  the  Geneva  Tribunal.  Sec- 
tions III  and  IV  of  these  rules  indicated  a  method  of  procedure 
which  was  followed  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  May  8,  1871, 
which  referred  the  questions  in  dispute  to  a  tribunal  of  five  arbi- 
trators instead  of  three,  as  Mr.  Balch  had  suggested.  These 
sections  are  as  follows : 

III.  That  as  to  such  claims,  war  was  a  barbarous  manner  of 
enforcing  them;  that  the  most  successful  war  would  after  all 
be  a  most  expensive  and  unsatisfactory  process  of  litigation; 
and  that  the  civilized  and  Christian  way  of  ascertaining  their 
validity  and  extent  should  be  by  arbitration. 

IV.  That  the  best  manner  of  composing  such  a  Court  of  Ar- 
bitration would  be,  that  each  party  should  select  some  com- 
petent jurist,  those  two  to  select  an  umpire.  The  claims  to 
be  presented,  proved  and  argued  before  this  Court,  whose  de- 
cisions should  be  final  and  without  appeal. 
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The  teiiifKr  of  the  American  public  was  still  too  embittered 
for  this  suggestion  to  be  adopted  immediately.  Nevertheless, 
the  idea  did  not  perish.  The  British  statesman  and  political 
economist,  Richard  Cobden,  who  was  a  friend  of  Thomas  Balch, 
had  already  endorsed  it,  but  his  support  was  cut  off  by  his  death 
April  2,  1865.  Still  it  continued  to  gain  adherents.  The  letter 
originally  published  in  the  Tribune  was  reprinted  in  England 
in  So(ial  Science  oi  March  15,  1867.  The  Courrier  du  Dimanche, 
through  M.  Provost- Paradol,  and  the  Journal  des  Debats  lent  as- 
sistance to  the  cause  in  France.  But  the  most  powerful  support 
was  received  from  a  lecture  by  James  Lorimer,  professor  of  pub- 
lic law  and  the  law  of  nations  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
After  this  the  idea  grew  until  it  found  concrete  expression  in 
the  Geneva  Tribunal,  but  it  was  due  to  Mr.  Greeley  that  it  was 
not  suffered  to  die  at  its  birth. 

It  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  peaceful  acceptance  of  the 
decision  of  the  Geneva  Tribunal  that  the  principle  of  arbitration 
has  since  then  been  successfully  applied  to  the  settlement  of 
other  disputes  and  that  it  has  been  possible  to  establish  at  The 
Hague  a  permanent  international  tribunal,  "whose  decisions 
should  be  final  and  without  appeal." 

It  is  true  that  The  Hague  Tribunal  was  suggested  as  early  as 
1623  by  Em^ric  Cruce,  who  pointed  out  Venice  as  a  good  loca- 
tion, and  that  his  contemporary  Grotius  and  subsequently  Castel 
de  Saint-Pierre,  Kant,  and  Bentham  also  advocated  the  idea  of 
international  arbitration.  But  until  the  well-timed,  specific 
suggestion  of  Thomas  Balch,  it  had  remained  purely  a  theoretic 
question,  one  that  would  do  for  philosophers  to  speculate  over 
ftod  for  peace-lovers  to  dream  about.  Such  in  fact  was  the  atti- 
tude of  Mr.  Lincoln.  All  the  greater  honor  is  therefore  due  to 
the  man  who,  perceiving  its  practicability,  persisted  in  advocat- 
ing it,  with  the  result  that  his  ideas  are  obtaining  wider  and 
wider  acceptance  at  the  present  day  as  the  correct  method  of  set- 
tling iDternational  disputes. 

J.    D.    RODEFFBR. 

RtMnokc  Colle^,  Virginia. 


THE  MATTER  OF  "SOUTHERN  LITERATURE'' 

That  there  should  be  an  adequate  account  of  what  has  been 
attempted  in  the  way  of  literature  at  the  South  has  been  a  matter 
of  pretty  general  agreement.  Particularly  in  the  last  ten  years 
has  this  more  or  less  general  agreement  become  a  kind  of  de- 
mand—  a  demand  largely  due  to  a  widespread  and  genuine  in- 
terest in  both  the  present  and  the  past  South.  The  rapid  recon- 
struction of  the  economic  and  industrial  life  of  this  section  and 
the  much  slower  yet  none  the  less  sure  reconstruction  of  its  in- 
tellectual life  have  created  a  spirit  of  inquiry  concerning  almost 
every  phase  of  its  history.  This  spirit  has  found  expression  in 
much  discussion  of  social  and  educational  conditions,  in  a  com- 
paratively large  body  of  special  studies,  particularly  in  the  form 
of  magazine  articles  and  university  monographs.  These  latter, 
however,  have  been  mainly  concerned  with  investigations  of 
more  or  less  narrow  fields  in  the  economic,  political,  and  indus- 
trial history  of  the  South.  With  the  notable  exceptions  of 
Trent's  **Life  of  William  Gilmore  Simms"  and  his  more  recent 
"Southern  Writers,"  Link's  "Pioneers  of  Southern  Literature," 
Baskervill's  "Southern  Writers"  (Volumes  I  and  H),  Page's 
"Old  South  Papers,"  and  recently  Mims*  "Life  of  Sidney 
Lanier,"  the  investigation  of  the  literary  side  of  its  history 
has  not  received  the  attention  which  it  perhaps  deserved.* 

This  apparent  failure  adequately  to  investigate  and  interpret 
the  literary  side  of  Southern  life  has  been  due,  first,  to  the  gen- 
eral conviction  that  literature  per  se  is  less  important  than  other 
matters;  and,  secondly,  to  the  feeling  that  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  what  is  called  pure  literature  at  the  South  was,  in  the 
mass,  so  poor  and  so  meagre  as  hardly  to  be  worth  the  pains 
necessary  to  record  and  estimate  it.  However,  it  was  inevita- 
ble that,  with  the  general  stir  of  interest  with  reference  to 
things  Southern  and  with  the  writings  of  that  quite  remarkable 

*  There  should  be  added  to  this  list  a  new  volume  on  "  Sidney  Lanier"  by 
the  writer  of  the  present  paper,  President  Snyder,  of  Wofford  College,  which 
has  just  been  published  as  one  of  a  series  by  Eaton  &  Mains. — The  Editor. 
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group  of  men  and  women  who  have  been  making  what  is  called 
"Southern  Literature"  since  1875,  there  should  be  a  turning 
back  to  older  writers  and  consideration  of  conditions  before  1865. 
Besides,  there  was  naturally  another  mood  more  sentimental  in 
character.  It  was  the  ultra-Southern  mood,  if  one  may  so  ex- 
press it,  which  insisted  that  the  South  had  produced,  if  not 
really  great  literature,  at  least  a  literature  as  good  as,  or  indeed 
better  than,  that  produced  elsewhere  in  this  country,  and  that 
the  reason  it  was  not  recognized  was  due  either  to  ignorance  or  to 
prejudice.  Such  a  mood  of  provincial  and  sentimental  criticism 
was  to  be  expected :  one  of  the  results  of  the  war  was  a  more  or 
less  critical  attitude  toward  the  South  from  the  outside  and  a 
corresponding  lescntment  among  Ihe  Southern  people  them- 
selves—  a  resentment  naturally  prone  to  exaggerate  quite  out  of 
proportion  anything  they  might  regard  as  peculiarly  their  own. 

Now  what  should  be  the  spirit,  aim,  and  method  of  any  effort 
to  record  and  interpret  the  literary  history  of  the  South?  In 
the  first  place,  to  be  worth  doing  it  must  sternly  set  its  face 
against  the  misleading  sentimental  ism  of  section.  It  should 
have  no  squint  or  bias  on  this  account.  The  simple  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  no  longer  desire  to  know  whether  Southern 
literature  is  as  good  as  or  better  than  that  produced  elsewhere. 
Wc  do  wish  to  know,  however,  what  it  really  is,  and  we  do  not 
care  to  see  it  through  the  magnifying  haze  of  sectional  patriot- 
ism, nor  have  it  excessively  valued  under  the  partisan  conviction 
that  it  has  hitherto  been  undervalued.  Indeed,  we  have  had 
enough  and  to  spare  of  this  sort  of  writing  about  the  South. 

Moreover,  we  should  have  reached  by  this  time  a  historical 
perspective  clear  enough  of  things  lending  to  blur  our  sense  of 
proportion  and  a  critical  atmosphere  sufficiently  clarified  of  the 
haze  of  sectional  patriotism  to  permit  a  treatment  of  the  subject 
scientific  in  method  and  yet  sympathetic  in  spirit.  In  no  other 
way  can  we  hope  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the  matter;  by  no 
other  method  shall  we  ever  come  to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
distinctive  character  of  literary  effort  at  the  South  both  in  rela- 
tion to  its  value  as  an  absolute  achievement  and  as  a  record  of 
one  phase  of  the  cultural  history  of  the  Southern  half  of  the  Re- 
public. 
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The  emphasis  of  such  a  treatment  is  to  be  laid  on  literature 
as  so  much  light  upon  the  cultural  and  intellectual  life  of  this 
section.  The  word  * 'peculiar"  is  frequently  applied  to  South- 
em  life  and  conditions.  It  seems  always  to  be  the  fate  of  the 
section  to  have  had  and  to  have  its  ''peculiar"  problems.  This, 
however,  simply  means  that  the  line  of  Southern  development 
is  marked  by  distinctly  differentiating  characteristics.  To  such 
a  degree  is  this  true  that  one  may  in  justice  speak  of  a  Southern 
civilization  in  contrast  with  the  nature  of  the  civilization  devel- 
oped in  other  parts  of  the  country.  This  is  far  from  saying 
that  the  South  was,  or  is,  any  less  consciously  national.  It  does 
mean,  though,  that  its  nationalism  has  been  modified  by  the 
conditions  and  ideals  of  its  growth  and  by  that  quality  of  tem- 
perament colored  and  molded  by  them. 

Now  literature,  in  a  sense,  is  both  a  product  of  conditions 
and  a  record  and  interpretation  of  them.  By  knowing  the  con- 
ditions of  the  life  of  a  people  and  the  forces  that  controlled 
their  growth  we  all  the  better  understand  the  quality  and 
character  of  their  literature.  On  the  other  hand,  working 
through  the  literature  itself,  we  are  able  the  more  clearly  to 
comprehend  and  interpret  their  deepest  and  most  significant 
life.  It  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  have  produced  a  really 
great  literature ;  in  their  very  failure  to  do  so  one  may  read  per- 
haps the  truest  interpretation  of  the  movement  of  their  history 
and  the  forces  that  give  it  significance.  A  literary  history  of 
the  South  should,  therefore,  keep  close  to  what  is  most  charac- 
teristic in  the  thought,  experiences  and  ideals  of  the  South 
in  every  phase  of  its  life,  and  should  make  everything  it  at- 
tempted in  the  way  of  writing  reflect  these  different  phases  of 
its  life. 

Such  a  point  of  view  and  such  a  method  of  treatment  give  to 
almost  all  the  prose  written  at  the  South  whatever  of  value  it 
may  have.  To  describe,  for  example,  as  a  part  of  Southern  lit- 
erature that  group  of  writers  which  appeared  in  Virginia  from 
1608  to  1625  —  John  Smith,  George  Percy,  John  Pory,  Alex- 
ander Whitaker,  George  Sandys,  and  William  Strachey  —  is 
merely  conventional,  or  it  is  meaningless,  unless  the  group  is 
investigated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  light  they  throw  upon 
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the  transplantation  of  an  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  civilization  to 
a  new  environment.  To  include  them,  therefore,  in  a  history 
of  Southern  literature  is  to  do  so  for  the  information,  first-hand, 
which  they  give  concerning  the  beginnings  of  Southern  life. 

In  somewhat  the  same  way  a  study  of  the  historians  who  came 
a  century  and  more  later — James  Blair,  Hugh  Jones,  William 
Stith,  and  Robert  Beverly,  together  with  such  sketches  of  man- 
ners and  customs  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  such 
men  as  Ebenezer  Cook,  John  Lawson,  and  William  Byrd  of 
Westover, —  is  even  more  valuable.  For  among  these  are  men 
who  are  native  born,  and  by  this  time,  1740,  much  of  what  we 
understand  as  the  peculiarly  Southern  form  of  civilization  has 
already  been  established  and  the  type  of  men  and  women  pro- 
duced by  it  already  pre-determined.  There  is  in  the  writings 
of  the  men  mentioned  sufficient  material  for  a  clear-cut,  vivid 
presentation  of  the  pre-Revolutionary  South  —  a  presentation  in 
which,  if  it  were  adequately  and  sympathetically  done,  we 
should  recognize  those  features  of  Southern  life  and  character 
with  which  we  are  already  familiar.  We  should  feel,  moreover, 
that  we  were  fairly  in  the  midst  of  the  conditions  that  colored  that 
life  and  shaped  that  character  into  what  it  afterwards  became. 

With  conditions  more  or  less  fixed  by  1750,  the  next  half  cen- 
tury would  furnish  to  a  literary  historian  possessing  insight,  a 
grasp  of  essential  principles,  discriminating  judgment  and 
jxjwcr  of  vital  expression,  a  field  wonderfully  inviting.  This  is 
the  period  of  political  protest  and,  finally,  of  rebellion.  There 
is  a  rich  material  in  the  shape  of  speeches,  pamphlets,  and  reso- 
lutions, beginning  with  those  earliest  protests  against  the  op- 
pression of  the  mother  country  when  there  was  no  thought  of 
separation  and  concluding  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
when  the  abiding  principles  of  human  liberty  are  stated  once  for 
all.  It  is  possible  that  a  discriminating  investigation  of  the 
entire  literature  of  the  Revolution  at  the  South  would  disclose 
two  things  anyway:  first,  the  general  bent  of  the  Southern  mind 
toward  constructive  political  thinking;  and,  secondly,  the  be- 
ginnings of  that  characteristic  attitude  which  the  Southern 
mind  afterwards  t(X)k  toward  the  relation  of  the  States  to  the 
general  government. 
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All  this  would  be  an  introduction,  but  a  quite  necessary  one, 
to  a  literary  history  of  the  South  from  1812  to  1865.  Within 
these  years  is  that  past  South  with  which  we  are  familiar.  In- 
deed, its  relics  actually  survive  in  persons  yet  living,  and  the 
thought  of  it  is  yet  tender  in  the  memory  of  their  immediate 
descendants.  About  it  hangs  also  the  pathos  of  a  great  social 
and  political  tragedy,  the  pain  of  a  recent  re-adjustment,  and 
withal  that  great  hope  which  has  risen  like  the  sun  of  a  new  day 
out  of  the  pity  and  terror  of  its  two  tragedies.  Naturally,  the 
emotionalism  of  this  mood  makes  it  difficult  to  conduct  a  scien- 
tific study  of  this  period,  and  it  may  be  that  the  time  has  not 
yet  come  when  we  can  record  and  interpret  it  as  it  really  was. 
However,  we  are  in  a  position  to  determine  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness some  of  the  important  elements  in  the  period  as  related  to 
literary  production,  to  understand  the  general  movement  of  the 
Southern  mind  in  the  sphere  of  practical  politics,  to  grasp  the 
essential  truth  in  the  necessary  effects  which  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  had  upon  every  phase  of  Southern  thought, 
to  account  for  the  character  of  the  writings  produced,  and  to 
realize  the  limitations  and  estimate  approximately  the  absolute 
achievement  or  failure  of  this  section  in  the  realm  of  pure  litera- 
ture. 

We  should  expect,  moreover,  from  such  a  treatment  a  vivid, 
clearly-defined  presentation  of  the  social,  intellectual,  and  gen- 
eral cultural  conditions.  The  sources  for  a  study  of  this  kind 
are  abundant.  Old  newspapers,  sketches  and  biographies  of 
political  and  military  leaders,  State  histories  —  each  State  very 
early  found  its  historian  —  and  that  multitude  of  short-lived 
magazines  and  reviews  that  sprang  up  in  almost  every  South- 
em  city  and  even  in  many  villages  and  small  towns  where 
there  was,  if  not  the  reality,  at  least  the  pride  of  culture,  would 
offer  sufficient  material  for  an  understanding  of,  from  a  literary 
standpoint,  the  meaning  of  the  South  before  1865.  If  such  a 
treatment  were  adequate,  we  should  be  in  a  position  properly  to 
appreciate  the  effort  at  literature  for  its  own  sake  —  in  a  word, 
why  the  poetry,  the  fiction,  the  humor,  were  just  what  they 
were. 

This  would  lead  of  course  to  the  consideration  of  the  vari- 
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ous  forms  of  literature  from  the  standpoint  of  their  absolute 
value  or  the  lack  of  any  value.  In  the  first  place,  taking  up  the 
prose,  we  should  discover  a  few  orations  and  political  writings 
so  far  saturated  with  the  fundamental  ideas  of  human  relation- 
ship, touched  with  such  high  emotion,  so  wrought  upon  by  the 
imagination,  and  expressed  in  such  dignity  of  phrase  as  al- 
most to  lift  them  out  of  the  region  of  practical  politics  into 
the  realm  of  pure  literature  of  their  kind.  In  the  next  place, 
we  should  have  before  us  at  least  an  original  type  of  humor, 
racy  of  the  soil  and  recording  with  fidelity  those  phases  of 
real  character  that  inspired  the  laughter  of  the  generations 
before  the  war.  Kennedy,  Longstreet,  Hooper,  Thompson, 
Baldwin,  Bagby,  Harris,  and  others  have  made  genuine  contri- 
butions to  American  humorous  writings. 

These  represent  those  forms  of  writing  which  belong,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  outskirts  of  the  kingdom  of  literature.  With  re- 
gard, next,  to  the  fiction,  an  adequate  interpretation  would 
bring  out,  first,  the  comparatively  large  number  of  novels  writ- 
ten at  the  South  and  the  immense  vogue  of  some  of  them.  Of 
course  this  would  not  be  proving  anything  as  to  the  real  literary 
value  of  the  fiction  —  that  it  bulked  so  large.  It  would,  how- 
ever, indicate  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  interest  in  this  par- 
ticular form  of  literature,  and  would  flash  one  more  ray  of  light 
on  cultural  conditions.  In  the  next  place,  such  a  study  would 
show  that  almost  every  phase  of  Southern  life,  from  the  very 
beginning  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Civil  War,  found  expression 
in  fiction.  Indeed,  one  could  read  almost  the  entire  history  of 
the  South  from  Bacon's  rebellion  in  1676  to  Lee's  surrender  in 
1865  ^^  novels  written  by  Southern  men  and  women.  And  this 
makes  an  adequate  interpretation  and  a  just  appreciation  of 
them  really  worth  while.  Finally,  a  discriminating  critic  would 
be  able  to  select  out  of  the  host  of  more  or  less  indifferent 
writers  at  least  three  men  who  could  tell  a  story  well-  William 
Gilmore  Simms,  John  Pendleton  Kennedy  and  John  Esten 
Cooke — and  one  man  of  genius,  though  in  a  narrow  field,  Edgar 
Allan  Poe. 

The  right  sort  of  investigation  of  the  poetic  output  of  the 
South  before  1865  would  bring  out  some  quite  interesting  things 
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with  reference  to  literary  conditions:  first,  it  would  show  the 
significance  of  a  lack  of  a  professional  class  of  men  of  letters  — 
men  who  had  the  courage  and  call  of  genius  to  a  sufficient  de- 
gree to  give  themselves  wholly  to  literature;  the  consequent 
amateurishness  of  almost  all  Southern  verse;  the  fatal  inhospi- 
tality  of  the  poets  to  the  great  creative  ideas  then  current  in  the 
thought  of  the  world,  and  its  effects  in  the  way  of  a  general  pov- 
erty of  thought  and  superficiality  of  emotion ;  and,  finally,  a  de- 
fect of  originality,  which,  combined  with  the  above  mentioned 
defects,  gives  an  impression  of  level  sameness  to  the  music  of 
almost  the  entire  Southern  choir.  On  the  positive  side,  the 
catholic  critic  would  find  here  and  there  single  poems  of  great 
lyric  grace  and  beauty  and  genuine  charm  of  sentiment.  So 
far  is  this  true  that  it  is  really  possible  to  gather  from  the 
Southern  poets  an  anthology  of  lyric  verse  which  would  be  a 
real  contribution  to  American  literature,  particularly  on  the 
side  of  its  lighter  verse.  And  when  that  naturally  lyric  tem- 
perament of  the  South  is  set  on  fire  by  the  passion  of  war,  we 
should  be  able  to  bring  together  perhaps  the  best  collection  of 
martial  poetry  produced  on  this  continent.  Then,  from  a  study 
of  such  occasional  verse,  the  historian  would  turn  to  a  full  con- 
sideration of  the  poetry  of  such  men  as  Pike,  Ticknor,  Hayne, 
and  Timrod,  not  only  for  what  they  actually  achieved  but  also 
for  what  they  stand  for  as  typical  men  of  the  Old  South  trying 
to  express  what  of  poetic  temperament  they  had  under  condi- 
tions unfriendly  and  hard  to  overcome. 

These  considerations  with  reference  to  the  general  matter  of 
Southern  Literature  have  been  suggested  by  the  recent  appear- 
ance of  two  related  books  —  the  one  representing  an  attempt 
to  investigate  the  whole  field  on  a  somewhat  large  scale,  the 
other  treating  of  a  few  phases  of  the  subject.  It  would  be 
too  much  to  say,  however,  that  the  recent  "History  of  Southern 
Literature," '  by  Mr.  Carl  Holliday  meets  all  these  conditions 
and  measures  up  to  the  ideal  here  set  forth.  It  is,  how- 
ever, as  far  as  we  know,  the  first  serious  attempt  to  do  so, 

'A  History  of  Southern  LrrERATURE.  By  Carl  Holliday,  M.A. 
The  Neale  Publishing  Company,  New  York  and  Washington. 
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and  deserves  commendation  for  this,  if  for  nothing  else.  One 
feels  thai  it  lacks  grasp  and  insight  at  times;  that  the  same 
thing  is  said  too  often;  that  it  is  frequently  over-emphatic 
where  no  emphasis  is  due;  that  the  light  which  literature  might 
throw  on  the  development  of  Southern  life  and  conditions  is 
wanting;  that  it  fails  properly  to  use  the  im press iveness  and 
significance  of  typical  men;  that  it  is  not  discriminating  enough 
in  estimating  values  and  assigning  positions;  that  the  style  of 
the  book  shows  a  want  of  firmness,  of  clearness,  of  vividness, 
and  is  too  often  not  merely  amateurish  but  newspaperish,  if 
one  may  so  speak.  Still,  withal,  while  it  is  far  from  being  the 
final  word  on  the  subject,  it  is  a  welcome  book,  and  one  can  get 
a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "Southern  Lit- 
erature" from  it. 

The  other  volume  related  to  this  subject  may  also  be  named. 
Under  the  suggestive  title  of  "The  Holy  Grail'"  President 
J.  A.  B.  Schercr,  of  Newberry  College,  has  brought  together 
a  group  of  six  essays  and  addresses.  While  they  treat  appar- 
ently of  widely  different  subjects — The  Holy  Grail,  Henry 
Timrod,  Sidney  Lanier,  The  Crusaders,  Liberty  and  Law, 
The  Century  in  Literature  —  yet  the  unity  of  the  general  theme 
suggested  by  the  title  is  felt  running  through  them  all  and  bind- 
ing them  together. 

This  general  theme  is  a  plea  for,  or  rather  almost  a  series  of 
sermons  on,  the  beauty  of  spiritual  idealism  and  service.  It  is 
based  upon  the  legend  of  Sir  Percivale  and  the  Fisher  King  in 
the  Arthurian  romance.  With  this  story  as  a  text  the  author 
brings  to  the  young  doctors  of  the  Charleston  College  an  inspir- 
ing message  on  the  power  of  the  ideal  to  save  their  profession 
from  its  hard  materialistic  tendencies.  It  runs  through  his  in- 
terpretation of  Timrod's  sadly  pathetic  quest  to  realize  an  ideal 
of  beauty  in  the  midst  of  bitterly  baffling  conditions  and  experi- 
ences, and  of  Sidney  Lanier's  passionate  aspiration  toward  the 
heights  of  spiritual  vision.  The  Grail,  as  the  symbol  of  the 
tnuisformed  Cross,  is  from  President  Scherer's  standpoint  that 


■The  Holy  Graii..    By  Jimo 
Company,  Philadelphia  and  Londoi 
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which  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  Crusades,  giving  to  this  hugely 
tragic  movement  its  deepest  moral  meaning  and  touching  its 
ugliness  with  the  beauty  of  spiritual  idealism.  Finally,  out  of 
the  doubt  and  gloom  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  is  Browning 
who  sees  the  Grail  unveiled. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  title,  while  an  apparently  fanciful  one, 
in  reality  appropriately  describes  the  thought  of  the  volume. 
This  thought,  the  beauty  of  spiritual  idealism  and  service,  is  de- 
veloped with  force  and  charm,  and  while  confessedly  didactic  in 
purpose,  the  book  is  never  oppressively  so.  The  originality  of 
the  treatment  and  the  fresh,  incisive,  personal  quality  of  the 
style  make  it  a  readable  and  suggestive  volume. 

Henry  N.  Snyder. 

WofiFord  College,  South  Carolina. 


MANDELL  CREIGHTON,  PASTOR,  SCHOLAR 
AND  MAN* 

When  the  excellent  but  unremarkable  Benson  died,  and  the 
Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  became  thus  vacated,  Creighton, 
then  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  was  one  of  those  most  frequently 
mentioned  as  possessing  all  the  requirements  for  the  place.  In- 
deed it  is  hard  to  see  why  Salisbury  did  not  select  him.  For 
given  the  choice  between  Creighton  and  Temple — and  all  admit 
that  it  boiled  down  to  that— we  believe  that  three  prime  minis- 
ters out  of  five  would  have  chosen  the  former.  Now  it  may  be,  if 
one  may  burst  into  such  terrifying  regions  as  the  thoughts  of  the 
mighty,  that  Salisbury  reasoned  thus:  Here  are  two  men  equally 
deser\'ing  and  equally  needed  by  this  majestic  position;  one  of 
ihcm  is  seventy-five  years  old,  and  the  other  fifty-three;  why 
not  give  it  to  him  who  has  hut  few  years  to  live,  and  thereby 
crown  his  career,  and  afterwards,  when  nature  has  claimed  its 
due,  give  it  to  the  younger  man?  Surely  this  was  a  reasonable 
position  to  take,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the  only  one  which 
seems  to  explain  the  passing  over  of  Creighton. 

Such  an  introduction  requires  that  we  compare  these  two  men. 
Let  us  avoid  as  much  odiousness  as  possible  and  do  so;  and  in 
the  act  we  may  also  attain  a  preliminary  bird's-eye  view  of  our 
hero  which  will  add  interest  to  the  following  sketch. 

These  two  men  were  the  Montserrat  and  Mattcrhom  of  Epis- 
copal mountains.  There  are  higher  mountains,  and  there  have 
been  greater  Bishops  —  Grosseteste  and  Theodore  for  example  — 
but  none  ever  appealed  more  to  the  imagination.  Temple 
was  the  Montserrat;  serrated,  rough,  ugly,  ill-formed;  but  with 
a  malformity  that  thrust  its  jagged  peaks  clear  up  into  the 
heavens  —  a  ruggedness  which  appealed  and  ever  will  appeal  to 
the  \<ive  and  affection  of  men,     The  Rugby  boys  loved  him  be- 

*If  thisuticic  inipircs  anybody  to  read  Mrs  Creighton's  life  of  this  great 
lun  lis  purpose  will  be  accomplished.  It  is  a  book  full  of  "wise  saws  and 
BOdcni  instances"  which  cannot  bul  help  in  clearing  the  reader's  atmos- 
phere, and  suggesting  directiona  for  thoughl  on  many  subjects. 
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cause  he  was  such  a  ''just  brute;"  the  men  loved  him  because 
he  was  such  a  godly  ruffian. 

Creighton  was  the  Matterhom.  Rugged  and  severe;  but 
less  unlovely  than  his  older  brother,  he  likewise  stood  out  as  a 
mountain  among  mountains.  Though  lacking  the  fascination  of 
excessive  rudeness,  he  was  far  from  gentle  —  the  psychology  of 
the  truth  that  the  more  you  kick  a  dog  the  more  he  will  love 
you,  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  human  nature.  With  all  re- 
spect and  reverence,  we  say  that  the  only  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  men  loved  Temple  more  than  Creighton  was  that 
he  kicked  them  harder.  This  sounds  absurd,  but  one  who  has 
studied  both  the  men  will  perceive  that  there  is  much  philos- 
ophy in  it.  Certainly  Temple  did  not  exceed  Creighton  intel- 
lectually. Spiritually  they  were  equal  giants.  As  an  executive. 
Temple  may  have  been  greater,  but  Creighton's  superior  knowl- 
edge of  men  neutralized  that.  And  so  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  it  was  for  no  superiority  that  Temple  instead  of  Creighton 
was  elevated  to  the  See  of  Canterbury  in  1891.  But  it  is  high 
time  that  we  commence  our  story. 

Mandell  Creighton  was  bom  July  5,  1843.  I^  ^^  ^^  once  be 
realized  that  his  memory  could  not  carry  him  back  to  the  turgid 
times  of  the  Oxford  movement.  For  it  was  in  the  year  of  his 
birth  that  Pusey  was  condemned  for  teaching  doctrine  contrary 
to  the  Church  of  England ;  and  that  Newman  preached  his  last 
sermon  as  an  Anglican,  and  that  Arnold  died. 

This  is  an  important  fact,  as  it  is  possible  that  it  was  be- 
cause there  lay  no  slumbering  recollections  in  his  mind  of  the 
violence  of  those  days,  that  when  he  succeeded  Temple  at  Lon- 
don, he  dealt  with  the  then  Ritualistic  difficulties  with  so  much 
firmer  hand.  If  the  alliteration  is  pardonable,  Temple  tem- 
porized with  it;  having  been  born  in  1821,  and  carrying  in  his 
memory  the  miseries  of  the  forties,  he  was  doubtless  thereby 
influenced  in  his  actions.  But  Creighton's  memory  carried  him 
back  to  no  such  harrowing  days. 

Carlisle  —  cold,  cheerless,  borderlandish  Carlisle  —  was  his 
birthplace,  and,  as  we  might  expect,  one  of  his  parents,  his 
father,  was  a  Scotchman.  As  a  child  he  was  normal.  It  is  com- 
forting to  note  that  he  neither  wrote  sermons  upon  the  occasion 
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of  his  graduation  from  swaddling  clothes  as  we  are  told  Kings- 
ley  did,  nor  did  he  keep  a  religious  diary  from  his  cradle. 
He  was  not  cursed  with  precocity.  If  there  is  one  thing 
about  him  that  shines  out  resplendently  it  is  his  colossal 
common  sense.  He  was  inordinately  ordinary.  That  was  his 
greatness. 

Public  school  life  played  a  small  part  in  his  boyhood,  though 
he  did  go  to  the  Durham  Grammar  School  for  the  four  years 
which  preceded  his  going  up  to  Oxford  in  1862.  At  Merton 
it  is  that  his  strength  and  ability  first  came  into  prominence: 
for  though  he  only  took  a  second  class  in  Law  and  Modem 
History,  yet  this  was  owing  to  his  being  the  victim  of  cir- 
cumstances—  which  we  can  well  believe  when  we  learn  that 
Jowett  was  so  impressed  with  his  solidity  that  he  asked  him  to 
stand  for  a  Balliol  fellowship.  He  chose  to  remain  faithful  to 
his  own  college,  however,  and  was  presented  with  a  clerical  fel- 
lowship in  the  end  of  1866.  He  was  able  to  accept  this  because 
it  had  always  been  his  desire  to  take  orders. 

It  would  be  an  inexcusable  digression  to  describe  the  Oxford 
of  1866,  when  Creighton  began  his  career  as  a  teacher.  But  be- 
cause of  the  light  it  sheds  on  the  essential  tone  of  the  man, 
there  is  one  side  of  the  life  which  wc  should  mention.  It  was  a 
time  of  transition;  from  being  an  institution  of  and  for  the 
clergy,  Oxford  had  begun  to  be  transformed  into  a  modem  uni- 
versity wherein  Theology  should  be  recognized  as  the  Regina 
scientiarutn^  but  not  as  the  Rex  orbis  terrarum.  This  change 
had  been  brought  about  by  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

** Essays  and  Reviews**  had  just  announceil  facts  which  had 
thrown  many  precipitate  obscurantists  back  on  their  ecclesias- 
tical haunches.  Arnold's  irrefragable  logic  had  cleared  up  many 
a  point  of  polity;  Jowctt's  teachings  were  knifing  many  darling 
mediaevalisms  in  the  front  and  back;  Colenso's  book  had  proved 
that  Episcopal  robes  could  no  longer  be  counted  on  to  muffle  the 
voice  of  truth;  Stanley,  the  high  priest  of  breadth,  had  just 
been  appointed  to  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  |X)sitions  in  the 
Church,  the  Deanship  of  Westminister;  and  lastly  and  less 
germanely,  but  quiet  as  important,  Darwin's  **Origin  of  Spe- 
cies'* had  been  out  but  seven  years.     At  such  a  time  it  was  that 
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Creighton,  the  young  teacher,  began  his  meditations  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  ministry  of  the  Church. 

We  have  brought  in  all  this  because  it  is  necessary  to  account 
for  that  type  of  churchmanship  which  came  into  prominence  in 
the  last  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  of  which 
Creighton  was  so  splendid  an  example.  It  was  a  type  unheard 
of  before,  but  the  only  type  through  which  the  English  Church 
can  be  victorious  in  the  terrific  struggle  which  all  can  see  that 
she  has  before  her. 

We  shall  point  out  later  that  we  believe  that  it  was  this  atti- 
tude which  enabled  him  to  make  at  once  a  great  scholar  and  a 
great  Bishop.  On  his  entering  the  ministry,  Scott  Holland 
writes : 

''He  took  his  stand  for  God,  and  made  his  great  decision  at 
the  extreme  hour  of  intellectual  tension,  when  the  panic  aroused 
by  the  new  criticism  was  at  its  height,  and  when  the  victorious 
efficacy  of  the  scientific  and  critical  methods  appeared  to  have 
all  but  swept  the  field.  It  is  difficult  for  us  now  to  gauge  the 
dismay  of  that  bad  hour.  At  the  close  of  the  sixties  it  seemed 
to  us  at  Oxford  almost  incredible  that  a  young  Don  of  any  intel- 
lectual reputation  for  modernity  should  be  on  the  Christian  side. 
And  Creighton  by  temperament  lay  open  to  the  full  force  of  the 
prevailing  movement." 

Creighton  himself  told  his  wife  shortly  afterwards  that  he  was 
judged  a  knave  in  his  decision,  because  they  knew  he  was  no  fool. 
Now  the  point  we  wish  to  stress,  and  if  we  have  any  hidden 
Tendenz  in  this  article  it  is  this,  is  that  only  the  men  who  have 
breathed  in  this  atmosphere,  and  who  thereby  know  and  sympa- 
thize with  both  sides  of  the  tremendous  argument  of  life,  only 
they  are  qualified  to  lead  in  these  days  the  army  of  the  Lord. 
We  need  many  Creightons.  It  will  be  our  endeavor  in  our 
further  sketch  to  portray  such  a  man. 

We  have  now  to  follow  out  a  double  thread  in  the  development 
of  our  hero:  the  historical  and  the  pastoral.  So  far  as  his  early 
life  as  an  Oxford  tutor  is  concerned,  we  shall  say  nothing  more 
than  that  it  was  there  that  he  gravitated  to  a  specialization  upon 
History,  and  that  he  went  through  a  severe  struggle  in  deciding 
whether  he  should  give  up  his  life  to  study  or  to  preaching. 


.\ 
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IncidentfiUy,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  suffer  from  a  feel- 
ing of  unpreparedness  for  their  work,  we  might  remark  that 
this  great  historian  began  teaching  modern  history  on  six 
months'  notice.  But  historical  leaching  was  then  in  its  in- 
fancy; for  Stubbs,  the  originator  of  the  new  spirit  so  far  as 
it  exists  in  England  to-day,  did  not  begin  his  work  at  Oxford 
till  1866.  But  to  return  to  Creighton.  As  we  said,  he  was  sore 
troubled  whether  he  should  devote  his  life  to  the  Church  or  the 
classroom.  He  had  been  ordained  in  1870  and  was  married 
shortly  thereafter.  If  we  judge  his  character  aright,  it  was  his 
marriage  which  was  the  deciding  factor  in  causing  him  to 
choose  the  Church. 

Here  we  must  mention  a  most  vital  element  in  his  character: 
his  sestheticism.  Imagination  plays  a  large  part  in  religion,  and 
wc  see  in  Creighton's  deep  love  for  the  beautiful,  the  quality 
which  made  a  clergyman  out  of  one  predominantly  scientific. 
Wherever  you  find  the  love  of  Beauty  and  the  love  of  Science 
blended  together,  there  do  you  find  the  kind  of  man  that  this 
world  needs.  In  Creighton  these  two  were  fused  in  perfect 
proportion.  And,  to  return,  it  was  this  aesthetic  sensibility 
which  weighed  down  the  balances  and  decided  him  to  take  a 
parish.  Of  course  we  fuse  these  two  influences,  his  marriage 
and  his  aestheticism ;  for  it  was  through  the  former  that  the  latter 
was  brought  out,  as  the  following  story  will  show: 

"It  was  in  February,  1871,  that  Creighton  first  met  his  future 
wife.  His  attention  was  attracted  to  her  in  a  characteristic 
way.  Yellow  was  a  favorite  color  of  his,  and  was  at  that  time 
lilUc  worn.  At  one  of  Kuskin's  lectures  his  quick  eye  noticed 
a  girl  wearing  a  yellow  scarf,  and  seeing  Mr.  T.  H.  Ward  speak- 
ing to  her,  he  rushed  up  after  the  lecture  to  ask  him  'who  is 
that  girl  who  has  the  courage  to  wear  yellow  ? '  .  .A  few  days 
afterwards,  Mr.  Ward  invited  me  [Mrs,  Creighton  is  speaking] 
to  lunch   to  meet  Mr.  Creighton    ,     .  We   at   once   found 

that  we  had  many  tastes  in  common;  ...  at  our  first  meet- 
ing we  discussed  Tintoretto  and  Titian  .  .  .  in  three  weeks, 
the  day  before  I  left  Oxford,  we  became  engaged.  .  .  , 
Bfany  of  the  early  days  of  our  engagement  were  spent  looking  at 
piaures  in  the  National  Gallery  and  Kensington  Museum,  or 
studying  early  Italian  engravings  at  the  British  Museum." 
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It  is  very  evident  that  aesthetic  sensibilities  played  a  large 
part  in  his  life.  This  could  be  developed  more  fully  had  we 
time  to  quote  some  of  his  wonderful  letters  written  under  the 
spell  of  some  majestic  cathedral's  loveliness,  or  in  the  ecstasies 
of  enthusiasm  aroused  in  him  by  the  glories  of  the  Alps. 
Neither  Robertson  in  the  Tyrol,  nor  Kingsley  on  the  moors, 
was  more  profoundly  shaken  by  Nature's  thundering  cry  of 
"God!"  than  was  he. 

Of  his  wife  we  must  speak.  She  was  a  very  remarkable 
woman :  a  fact  which  is  demonstrated  by  the  brilliant  biography 
she  has  written,  if  by  nothing  else.  Throughout  their  lives  he 
found  in  her  an  unfailing  source  of  advice  and  inspiration.  It 
is  no  gallantry  or  convention  that  leads  us  to  say  this  of  Louise 
Creighton.  Though  rough  to  many,  yet  as  a  family  man  he 
was  extraordinarily  attractive.  Children  were  his  passion,  and 
this  was  his  strong  hold  with  those  with  whom  he  came  into 
pastoral  relations.  He  delighted  to  play  with  babies,  and  to 
roll  on  the  floor  with  children,  and  to  romp  with  superb  unepis- 
copal  clamor. 

But  to  revert  to  the  aesthetic  side  of  the  man:  the  love  of 
poetry  was  one  of  the  great  passions  of  his  life.  He  wrote 
some  verses,  but  it  was  as  a  reader  and  critic  rather  than  as  a 
writer  that  he  deserves  attention.  When  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  supreme  test  is  the  ability  to  read  and  expound  Dante:  and 
Creighton  was  an  authority  on  the  subject ;  some  of  his  most 
delightful  lectures,  in  fact,  were  upon  the  exiled  Florentine. 
When  travelling  he  generally  beguiled  the  hours  with  the  lucu- 
brations of  Browning  or  Tennyson,  and  withal,  there  are  few 
men  who  drank  more  constantly  at  the  fountain  of  the  muses. 
This  then  was  a  vital  side  of  Mandell  Creighton.  It  was  sym- 
tomatic  of  the  whole  undertone  of  his  life. 

Three  years  after  his  marriage  he  accepted  the  Embleton 
Vicarage,  and  thereby  obtained  the  peaceful  and  pleasant  home 
of  which  he  was  desirous.  For,  to  use  his  own  words,  one 
can  get  no  **quiet,  .  .  undisturbed  by  struggles  concerning 
your  work"  at  Oxford,  while  up  in  the  solitary  Northumber- 
land parish  there  was  "an  opportunity  for  uninterrupted  work 
all  the  year  round."    It  was  there  that  we  see  developing  both 
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sides  of  his  abundant  nature;  there  it  is  that  he  becomes  re- 
nowned both  as  pastor  and  scholar.  His  ten  years  there  were 
the  most  important  in  his  life.  The  later  years  were  more 
important  only  for  others.  That  is  a  division  which  we  often 
forget  to  make  in  estimating  the  relative  value  of  the  periods 
of  a  man's  life.  When  he  made  this  move  to  Embleton  the 
melancholy  Mark  Pattison  told  him  that  he  was  wrecking  his 
chances,  but  a  more  wise  friend  prophesied  that  it  meant  that 
he  was  destined  to  end  in  the  Cathedra  of  St.  Augustine. 

It  would  be  a  delight  to  relate  the  events  which  brought  him 
into  such  prominence,  but  our  task  is  more  to  depict  tendencies 
than  to  catalogue  happenings.  However,  we  will  profit  by  a 
summary  account  of  his  activities. 

The  flock  of  which  he  became  the  shepherd  had  been  deci- 
mated by  indifference,  and  Creighton,  not  content  to  luxuriate 
in  bis  library,  went  to  work  with  all  his  energies  to  awaken  and 
enliven  them.  His  efforts  were  crowned  with  success,  and  the 
parish  soon  attained  a  degree  of  prosperity  unknown  before. 
His  genuine  interest  in  everybody  soon  made  him  the  central 
figure  of  the  county.  Now  we  all  know  that  building  up  a  par- 
ish is  no  loafing  affair,  and  how  Creighton  did  this  and  at  the 
same  time  wrote  two  volumes  of  his  history  is  a  marvel.  His 
was  a  cavernous  capacity  for  work.  Think  for  a  moment  what 
be  had  to  do  in  addition  to  his  pastoral  work.  He  was  no  super- 
ficial writer.  Not  a  statement  would  he  make  until  he  had 
searched  the  scriptures  historical  for  verification.  To  do  this 
he  was  forced  to  make  many  trips  to  the  British  Museum,  the 
Record  Office  and  the  Bodleian,  This  would  have  entirely  de- 
moralized any  ordinary  parish  priest.  Added  to  these  journeys, 
be  availed  himself  of  the  London  Libraries'  arrangement  by 
vrtiich  books  were  sent  to  him,  and  he  had  agents  go  and  make 
tianscripts  of  whatever  documents  he  desired  in  the  Vatican  and 
Venice  collections.  His  private  means  stood  him  in  good  stead, 
in  that  be  was  able  to  buy  most  of  the  German  and  Italian  books 
tbat  he  needed. 

His  mornings  were  generally  given  to  study,  while  in  the  af- 
ternoon he  and  his  wife  would  walk  and  accomplish  whatever  | 
{sriah  business  or  calls  were  necessary.     In  the  evening,  whist,  i 
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if  there  was  company,  if  not,  then  study  —  but  not  after  eleven 
o'clock.  His  wife  says  that  she  never  knew  him  to  sit  up  after 
that  hour  to  finish  a  piece  of  work.  In  so  short  a  day  how  could 
he  accomplish  so  much  ? 

In  1881-1882,  he  brought  out  the  first  and  second  volumes 
of  his  ** History  of  the  Papacy  during  the  Reformation."  In  the 
last  edition,  after  he  had  been  compelled  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
finishing  it,  he  changed  the  title  to  **A  History  of  the  Papacy 
from  the  Great  Schism  to  the  Sack  of  Rome." 

If  Creighton  was  criticised  for  anything  it  was  for  his  abso- 
lute impartiality;  but  what  more  saving  a  condemnation  could 
the  historian  desire?  Lord  Acton  said  of  his  work:  "The  his- 
tory is  told  with  a  fullness  and  accuracy  unusual  in  works  which 
are  the  occupation  of  a  lifetime;  ...  he  speaks  with  regret 
of  his  imperfect  command  of  books,  but  it  is  right  to  expose  the 
guile  that  lurks  in  this  apology.  The  northern  vicarage,  in 
which  Bulaeus  and  Traversari  are  as  familiar  as  Burnet  must  be 
a  rare  and  enviable  spot.  Every  particular  is  taken  so  rigor- 
ously from  the  original  that  he  remains  independent  of  the  mod- 
erns who  have  trodden  the  same  paths.** 

Throughout  this  time  his  relations  with  Hodgkin,  of  Italian 
Invasion  fame,  were  close  and  helpful.  One  letter  to  Hodgkin 
is  an  excellent  digest  of  Creighton's  whole  attitude  towards  his 
work.  He  says  in  it:  "All  that  I  aimed  to  write  was  a  histor- 
ical history.  I  don't  think  that  it  is  any  good  trying  to  popu- 
larize history,  except  by  writing  it  as  clearly  as  possible,  and  by 
avoiding  all  needless  tediousness.  When  events  are  tedious  you 
must  be  tedious.  When  they  are  exciting  you  must  let  yourself 
rise  with  them.** 

Enough  of  the  Embleton  scholar  and  pastor,  and  the  years 
wherein  a  great  character  became  crystallized.  In  1884  he  was 
elected  to  the  Dixie  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at 
Oxford.  The  English  custom  of  "standing  for**  lectureships 
and  professorships  is  something  we  can  never  understand ;  no 
more  can  we  their  cold-blooded  way  of  asking  abrupt  questions 
in  cases  where  we  self-consciously  circumlocute.  It  seems 
strange  to  hear  of  men  like  Lightfoot  or  Stubbs  or  Creighton 
working  (decently  but  actually)  to  get  a  University  appoint- 
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ment;  and  it  grates  on  our  feelings  to  read  Creighton's  letter 
asking  "how  much"  the  Dixie  professorship  is  "worth."  He 
had  hoped  to  get  the  "Regius"  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford, 
or  tailing  that,  a  Canonry  at  St,  Paul's,  but  Freeman  and  Scott 
Holland  "beat  him  out,"  and  he  had  to  content  himself  with  the 
newly  created  chair  at  Cambridge.  He  soon  became,  however, 
3  devoted  and  much  contented  Cambridge  man,  and  it  is  to  hi& 
work  at  that  great  institution  that  we  must  now  turn. 

We  must  confess  ourselves  to  be  balked  by  an  embarrassment 
of  riches,  for  there  are  so  many  things  to  tell  about  Creighton 
the  teacher  that  it  is  hard  to  know  where  to  begin,  He  came  to 
Cambridge  at  a  critical  moment  in  its  historical  work.  It  de- 
volved on  him  to  organize  a  new  department  or  chair,  and  also 
to  infuse  some  of  the  modem  spirit  into  an  old-fashioned  atmos- 
phere, Kingsley  and  Seeley  had  been  the  leading  influences  in 
historical  work  there  prior  to  his  coming,  and  though  they  were 
excellent  stylists  they  were  not  technical  historians. 

His  inaugural  lecture  made  it  clear  to  all  that  a  new  ideal  was 
to  be  upheld,  a  new  theory  employed.  His  method  can  be 
summed  up  in  these  words  from  that  lecture:  "Science  knows 
no  difference  of  method,  and  .  .  .  ecclesiastical  history  must 
be  pursued  In  exactly  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  spirit  as 
any  other  branch  of  history." 

Under  this  clear-cut  policy,  and  urged  by  an  incisive,  vigor- 
ous personality,  new  life  at  once  entered  the  Cambridge  school 
of  history.  His  theory  was  not  the  only  thing  which  differed 
from  his  predecessor's.  His  way  of  teaching  was  likewise  origi- 
nal. Perfunctoriness  and  palaver  found  no  place  in  his  system. 
Informality,  professorial  informality  and  directness,  the  two 
greatest  items  in  all  pedagogy,  were  characteristic  of  Creighton. 
Tbe  old  folk  shook  their  heads,  but  the  young  ones  shook  their 
brains.  For  what  was  lacking  in  form  was  more  than  made  up 
in  matter,  and  a  keen  enthusiasm  resulted  from  his  efforts.  Hia 
aphorisms  soon  became  famous,  and  hts  paradoxes  made  living 
beings  out  of  the  dry  bones  of  facts  and  figures. 

His  wife  says:  "He  did  not  limit  his  lectures  to  the  number 
required  by  the  statutes  (a  fact  which  will  be  appreciated  by  all 
who  ever  attended  Cambridge  or  Oxford;  for  the  observance  tA 
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that  statutory  limitation  is  one  of  the  most  irritating  things 
which  a  foreigner  encounters  there),  but  was  guided  by  his  esti- 
mates of  the  needs  of  his  subject."  Would  that  more  English 
professors  would  follow  that  rule ! 

He  lectured  on  many  diflferent  subjects,  such  as:  The  History 
of  the  Crusades;  English  Ecclesiastical  History,  1603-1640; 
The  Rise  of  the  Mendicants ;  The  Age  of  Elizabeth.  He  insti- 
tuted conversation  classes  in  order  to  make  possible  closer  rela- 
tions between  himself  and  the  students,  and  at  these  endeavored 
to  make  real  and  living  the  people  under  discussion.  "Which 
of  the  English  Kings  would  you  rather  have  to  take  you  down  to 
dinner?"  he  is  reported  to  have  asked  a  Newnham  girl  in  his 
effort  to  make  her  realize  that  she  was  not  studying  geology  or 
chemistry.  With  whoever  desired  to  learn  he  soon  made  close 
friends,  and  the  walks  they  had  with  him  ever  remained  large  in 
their  memories. 

Besides  teaching,  he  interested  himself  in  the  library  and  the 
press ;  those  two  great  departments  of  the  English  universities 
—  do  they  not  stand  for  the  static  and  dynamic  forces  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge?  This  suggests  his  part  in  the  establishment  of 
the  English  Historical  Review,  In  1885  Creighton  was  one  of 
a  party  who  dined  at  the  house  of  James  Bryce  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  such  a  publication.  Acton,  Church,  A.  W.  Ward 
and  York  Powell  were  also  in  the  company.  The  idea  was  not  a 
new  one  —  had,  in  fact,  been  mooted  for  twenty  years,  but 
money  and  a  man  had  never  yet  been  found  to  make  it  possible. 
J.  R.  Green  had  been  the  first  promoter  of  the  scheme,  but  it 
was  not  till  Creighton  loomed  up  that  it  became  a  probability. 
He  would  and  could  be  the  editor,  and  the  Longmans  appeared  as 
the  "wherewithal."  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written 
to  York  Powell  on  May  11,  1885,  gives  us  in  little  the  actual  be- 
ginning: "Mr.  C.  J.  Longmans'  answer  to  my  letter  is  better 
than  I  expected.  It  is  very  much  better  that  he  should  under- 
take it.  If  he  cannot  float  it  no  one  can.  .  .  I  will  edit  it  for 
nothing  to  start  the  concern  for  a  year.  Of  course  we  might  get 
articles  gratis  at  first,  but  no  one  should  be  asked  to  write  with- 
out some  remuneration  being  offered."  And  so  the  Review  was 
launched,  and  at  once  came  into  prominence  and  made  an  unex- 
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pected  financial  success.  Everybody  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel.  Besides  those  already  mentioned,  Seeley,  Robertson 
Smith,  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Gamett,  and  Freeman  joined  in  and 
gave  to  it  their  time  and  attention.  But  the  burden  fell  all  on 
Creighton,  and  to  him  do  we  owe  the  success  and  excellence 
of  that  valuable  periodical. 

If  we  have  before  wondered  at  his  astounding  capacity  for 
work,  what  shall  we  now  say,  when  we  learn  that  in  addition  to 
his  lectures  and  teaching  and  his  editing  of  the  Review^  was 
added  the  labor  of  completing  and  bringing  out  the  third  and 
fourth  volumes  of  his  "History  of  the  Papacy?"  How  small 
and  miserable  do  our  little  efforts  seem  when  compared  to  such 
labors  as  these ! 

We  have  no  time  to  tell  of  his  visit  to  America  in  1887  as  the 
Cambridge  representative  at  the  celebration  of  Harvard's  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary,  nor  of  his  relations  to  the 
Worcester  Cathedral,  of  which  he  was  made  a  Canon  in  1885. 
This  position  was  very  grateful  to  him,  offering  as  it  did  a  com- 
plete change  of  air  and  occupation.  For  though  he  had  left 
Embleton,  yet  he  had  not  lost  his  love  for  ministerial  work.  In 
fact  it  is  needful  to  note  that  the  Worcester  Canonry  seems  to 
have  been  the  connecting  link  between  the  Parish  and  the  Epis- 
copate. There  it  was  that  his  love  for  people  was  fed ;  there  it 
was  that  his  zeal  for  preaching  the  gospel  was  kept  from  dying 
down ;  that  zeal  which  made  him  later  such  a  superb  pastor 
pastorum. 

If  digressions  add  anything  they  are  pardonable,  and  as  we 
are  endeavoring  to  picture  a  phase  of  English  clerical  life,  the 
following  is  germane  and  permissible.  Speaking  of  Creighton's 
going  to  Worcester,  reminds  us  of  an  expression  he  used  in  one 
of  his  letters  at  the  time:  "The  result  of  my  promotion,*'  he 
writes,  "will  be  for  a  year  or  two  pecuniary  ruin;  but  that  must 
be  faced." 

How  strange  does  that  sound!  How  mediaeval!  Advance- 
ment in  the  ministry  of  Humility  meaning  financial  ruin! 
And  yet  in  England  preferment  means  heavy  expenses,  expenses 
comparable  to  —  though  totally  different  in  kind  from  —  those 
incurred  with  us  in  otaining  political  advancement.    The  Amer- 
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ican  clergyman  is  freed  from  all  this  because  he  has  not  such 
an  incubus  of  appearances  to  keep  up.  The  social  amenities  of 
the  British  parson  are  heavy  and  dangerous.  Why,  even  so  un- 
affected a  man  as  Westcott,  a  man  so  simple  that  he  refused  to 
be  "disgraced'*  by  "being  dragged"  about  by  a  pair  of  animals, 
and  up  until  the  time  when  age  compelled  him  to,  never  rode  in 
a  carriage  if  he  could  avoid  it,  so  simple  a  man  as  this  writes  to 
Farrar  on  his  acceptance  of  the  See  of  Durham :  "The  expenses 
of  entering  in  the  office  are  so  considerable  that  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  borrow  largely  from  my  brokers  for  necessary  things, 
and  I  should  not  feel  it  right  to  do  so  for  what  is  in  the  least 
unnecessary.'*  And  Temple,  that  Diogenes  in  simplicity, 
records  that  his  acceptance  of  the  Exeter  Bishopric  made  his 
purse  empty  for  many  a  day.  In  the  present  times,  when  Ang- 
lican ecclesiasticism  is  under  such  hot  fire,  this  is  an  interesting 
evidence  of  one  of  the  causes  of  the  criticisms.  But  we  must 
turn  to  our"lastly"  and  speak  about  Creighton  the  Bishop. 

On  the  I2th  of  February,  1891,  he  received  a  letter  from  Lord 
Salisbury  saying  that  the  Queen  had  given  her  consent  to  his 
nomination  for  the  See  of  Peterborough,  succeeding  Magee 
who  had  been  advanced  to  the  Archbishopric  of  York.  His 
wife  says:  "For  some  time  he  had  been  troubled  by  the  con- 
stant talk  of  his  friends  and  others,  that  he  was  bound  to  be  a 
Bishop  some  day.  He  had  absolutely  no  wish  for  the  office.  I 
remember  one  occasion  walking  with  him  by  the  river  at  Wor- 
cester when  he  spoke  about  the  things  that  people  said,  and  re- 
marked, 'I  should  like  to  put  a  special  petition  in  the  Litany 
that  I  might  be  saved  from  becoming  a  Bishop,*  and  then  he 
added,  'and  the  worst  of  it  all  is  that  I  believe  I  should  make 
quite  a  good  Bishop.'  " 

The  "blow"  fell  at  length  however,  and  the  decision  had  to 
be  made  —  should  he  abandon  his  books,  bum  them  behind  him 
and  for  the  rest  of  his  days  occupy  himself  with  parochialia 
and  politics?  No  wonder  he  called  it  a  "blow!"  It  was  a 
choice  between  duty  and  pleasure.  Was  it  his  duty  to  remain 
a  student?  Not  daring  to  trust  his  own  judgment  upon  the 
possible  value  of  his  future  services  to  the  alternative  worlds  he 
appealed  for  advice  to  two  representatives  of  these  divergent 
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6clds  ol  labor — ^  Bishops  Philpott  and  Hort.  From  the  former 
he  received  an  urgent  appeal  that  he  enter  the  Episcopate ;  from 
the  latter  the  reply  seems  to  have  been  less  definite.  However, 
not  perceiving  sufficient  reasons  for  refusing  the  higher  office  he 
speedily  made  up  his  mind  that  History  must  be  sacrificed  and 
the  labors  and  lassitudes  of  a  Bishopric  undertaken. 

There  is  enough  material  to  write  volumes  on  this  matter  of 
scholars  accepting  Bishoprics.  It  is  so  frequent  in  England, 
and  so  frequently  for  the  worse.  Stubbs  and  Westcott  and 
Lightfoot  and  Moule  and  a  host  of  others  have  done  it.  Were 
they  right,  or  would  not  the  Church  have  prospered  rather  had 
they  continued  their  studies  and  left  to  such  men  as  Winning- 
ton  Ingraham  and  Cosmo  Lang  —  pastors  pure  and  simple  —  the 
complicated  problems  of  the  Episcopate?  We  cannot  discuss 
this  question  here,  but  the  asking  of  it  has  been  worth  while, 
because  it  has  brought  out  and  emphasized  the  change  which 
Creighton  was  called  upon  to  make,  and  has  emphasized  his 
largeness  and  versatility.  For  he  stood  the  change  and  shone 
out  as  brilliantly  in  his  new  life  as  he  had  in  he  old;  a  fact 
which  could  not  be  stated  so  unqualifiedly  of  Lightfoot  or  West- 
cott, and  not  at  all  of  Stubbs.  Now  there  were  two  factors 
which  made  this  triumph  over  such  a  transfer  of  energies  possi- 
ble; we  have  already  pointed  them  out.  His  tremendous  com- 
mon sense  and  his  highly  developed  aesthetic  sensibilities.  It 
was  because  they  lacked  these  characteristics  in  such  a  high 
slate  of  development  that  the  others  were  not  able  so  completely 
to  transfer  their  energies  from  the  professorial  chair  to  the  Epis- 
copal Cathedra.  Give  me  a  man  with  penetrating  common 
sense  and  keen  xsthetic  feelings  and  I  will  show  you  a  great 
Bishop.  The  combination  is  rare,  but  they  are  the  two  chiefest 
ingredients  in  the  making  of  a  Bishop. 

We  have  already  dwelt  upon  Creighton's  artistic  and  poetical 
side,  let  us  now  give  reasons  for  our  eulogizing  his  common 
sense.  He  saw  so  clearly  through  sham;  he  saw  so  clearly 
through  show;  he  was  so  completely  uncUrgyistd.  All  know 
what  that  expression  stands  for.  There  is  a  subtle  something 
which  smothers  so  many  clergy  and  annihilates  their  usefulness. 
Sometimes  it  is  their  conception,  or  rather  misconception,  of 
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their  office;  sometimes  it  is  their  complete  lack  of  humanity; 
sometimes  it  is  the  clerical  waistcoat,  which  forms,  as  it  were, 
a  black  barrier  between  them  and  mankind.  How  we  wish  at 
times  that  there  were  at  least  one  buttonhole  in  it  through 
which  they  might  take  an  occasional  peek  at  real  life. 

Creighton  was  handicapped  by  none  of  these  emasculating, 
dehumanizing  characteristics.  He  understood  men,  and  they 
understood  him.  His  remark  that  "there  are  no  people  who  do 
quite  so  much  harm  as  those  who  go  about  doing  good,"  reveals 
clearly  his  insight  into  life,  and  his  contempt  for  the  clergyized 
man.  Or  again  when  he  writes:  "Everyone  lives  on  some  sort 
of  principle,  even  if  he  refuses  to  acknowledge  it,"  he  shows 
that  he  can  deal  with  men  on  equal  terms.  In  a  similar  connec- 
tion he  shows  us  his  comprehension  of  young  men  and  how  to 
deal  with  them  when  he  says:  "I  notice  that  many  young  men 
who  have  got  to  rational  beliefs,  very  often  dwell  more  in  con- 
versation on  the  tradition  they  have  abandoned  than  on  the 
truths  they  have  attained.  That  is  natural  because  the  traditions 
stand  out  clear,  they  have  rationally  abolished  them  —  but  the 
truths  they  have  got  they  hold  in  an  individual  form  —  it  is  hard 
to  give  them  a  genuine  expression.  Moreover,  their  system  has 
been  built  upon  their  own  moral  nature,  and  to  explain  it  re- 
quires immense  confessions." 

Of  his  Peterborough  work  we  cannot  attempt  to  speak  at 
length.  During  his  five  years  he  gave  much  attention  to  the  re- 
storation of  dilapidated  churches — a  sign  of  his  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful; he  played  a  large  part  in  arbitrating  the  strike  in  the  boot 
and  shoe  trade;  he  completed  the  fifth  volume  of  his  history;  and 
made  himself  generally  beloved  by  his  clergy. 

His  visit  to  Moscow  as  ecclesiastical  representative  of  Eng- 
land at  the  coronation  of  the  present  Czar  was  a  large  moment 
in  his  career.  His  letters  home  on  that  occasion  are  simply 
fascinating,  giving  us  a  description  of  Russian  life  that  is  quite 
the  best  we  have  ever  read  —  unless  it  be  the  picture  given  by 
Stanley  in  his  letters  from  Russia  when  he  was  there  in  similar 
capacity  at  the  wedding  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  The  let- 
ters have  one  point  of  interest  to  all  students  of  contemporary 
politics  in  their  vivid  representation  of  the  notorious  Pobiedo- 
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nostzefF,  with  whom  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  struck  up  a 
great  friendship,  and  who,  if  we  are  to  believe  his  impressions, 
was  really  not  such  a  ruffianly  ecclesiastic  after  all.  But  we 
must  rush  on  to  his  advancement  to  London  in  1896. 

On  his  acceptance  of  the  London  promotion,  letters  poured  in 
from  all  sides  evidencing  how  highly  he  was  valued  by  men  of 
all  shades  of  opinion.  And  yet,  though  his  was  a  triumphal 
procession,  it  was  with  an  aching  heart  that  he  undertook  this 
most  onerous  of  all  ecclesiastical  offices.  Bishop  of  London! 
In  comparison  to  that,  Rome  and  Paris  are  insignificant.  To 
carry  on  the  mechanical  business  of  that  office  is  more  than  one 
man's  work,  how  then  can  any  one  add  to  it  "the  care  of  all  the 
churches?"  While  at  Peterborough  he  had  been  able  to  do  a  lit- 
tle work,  and  though  he  wrote  then  "my  life  has  been  that  of  a 
man  trying  to  write  a  book  and  is  the  object  of  a  conspiracy  to 
prevent  him  from  so  doing,"  yet  he  had  been  able  to  write  a 
little.  His  wife  speaks  appealingly  enough  of  this  little.  "It 
.  ,  .  was  pathetic  to  see  the  eagerness  with  which  he  corrected 
a  chance  proof,  or  hunted  out  the  answer  to  some  historical  ques- 
tion sent  him  by  some  stray  correspondent.*'  But  in  going  to 
London  even  these  stolen  pleasures  had  to  go.  One  of  the  most 
striking  facts  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  work  the  new  Epis- 
copate entailed  is  suggested  by  the  passing  remark  of  his  wife 
that  his  correspondence  was  terrible,  and  that  she  remembered 
one  noon  seeing  him  mailing  seventy  letters  which  had  been  the 
result  of  a  morning's  sitting  at  his  desk.  And  he  had  no  type- 
writer. He  sighs  one  day,  "Alas,  life  closes  around  me  in 
ways  which  I  do  not  wish,  and  I  doubt  if  I  shall  ever  have  time 
to  read  or  write  again."  Truly  his  nolo  episcopari  must  have 
been  an  honest  one! 

As  to  the  actual  results  of  his  five  years  in  London,  they 
were  the  days  of  the  height  of  the  Ritualistic  controversy.  As 
we  said  in  speaking  of  his  age,  he  was  not  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber the  palpitations  and  trepidations  of  the  forties,  and  hence 
his  actions  were  not  faint-hearted  or  indefinite.  But  they  were 
splendidly  just  and  broad.  Modern  conditions  demand  modem 
medicines.     You  can  no  longer  treat  typhoid  by  phlebotomy, 

or  ecclesiastical  differences  with  mustard  plaster-like  mandates. 
16 
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We  have  reached  the  days  of  trained  nurses  and  scientific  treat- 
ment in  the  Church  as  well  as  in  the  hospital,  and  its  future  de- 
pends upon  its  being  supplied  with  enough  of  these  trained 
specialists.  The  problems  that  rise  up  and  smite  us  in  the  face 
in  these  times  cannot  be  set  aside  with  a  pompous  mouthing 
of  ecclesastical  vocables;  no  more  can  they  be  avoided  by  Jes- 
uitical evasions.  They  must  be  met  fairly  and  squarely,  and, 
as  we  have  said  before,  the  only  men  who  can  rise  to  these  emer- 
gencies are  churchmen  of  the  type  of  which  Creighton  was  such 
a  sterling  example.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  broad  only.  Your 
breadth  must  have  the  sympathy  of  a  positivist  rather  than  the 
indifference  of  a  negativist.  Unprogressive  breadth  inevitably 
becomes  narrowness.  Creighton  made  a  great  Bishop  of  London 
because  he  was  abounding  in  positive  and  sympathetic  breadth; 
what  is  that,  however,  but  common  sense  ? 

They  were  the  Kensit  days  in  which  he  was  pontificating. 
Kensit,  that  incorrigible  Don  Quixote!  that  complete  fanatic! 
That  the  new  Bishop  was  to  officiate  at  the  confirmation  service 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  robed  in  cope  and  mitre, 
came  to  this  idiot's  ears,  and  he  forthwith  went  full  armed  and 
full  voiced  to  that  ceremony,  intending  to  protest  stentorianly. 
But  he  was  prevented.  However,  the  Bishop  in  leaving  the 
church  purposely  sought  occasion  to  shake  hands  with  Kensit 
and  tell  him  that  he  was  sure  they  could  get  on  together  as  soon 
as  they  understood  each  other.  He  never  yielded,  but  was  al- 
ways kind  and  considerate.  For  example,  his  dealings  with 
Suckling,  the  extremist  at  St  Alban's,  Holborn,  show  that 
though  he  would  not  permit  the  laws  to  be  violated,  yet  he 
would  do  so  by  no  high-handed  mediaeval  method.  A  remark 
he  made  to  a  friend  on  the  subject  of  the  Ritualists  is  a  good 
example  of  his  perspicacity:  "All  these  people,"  he  says,  **make 
one  mistake.  They  believe  that  it  is  their  excrescences  which 
make  them  succeed,  whereas  it  is  themselves."  How  pro- 
foundly true!  Give  me  a  good  enough  man,  and  I  will  guarantee 
to  make  his  services  acceptable  to  any  congregation,  whether  he 
conduct  them  with  puritanical  simplicity  or  Parisian  complex- 
ity. After  all  clothes  cannot  make  the  man.  But  any  clothes 
can  look  well  on  some  men. 
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Would  that  we  could  enlarge  on  the  saneness  of  his  rule,  and 
the  extent  of  his  labors  in  London.  But  we  must  end.  No  man 
could  live  long  at  the  pace  he  had  kept  up  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  Intensity  of  life  seems  to  preclude  extensity.  Temple 
and  Gladstone  are  the  only  two  men  we  ever  heard  of  whose 
btxlies  survived  long  years  of  desperately  serious  living.  Creigh- 
ton  had  no  such  iron  frame,  and  in  1900  his  machinery  sim- 
ply wore  out.  An  internal  ulcer  was  the  specific  cause,  but  be- 
hind that  was  the  general  outcry  of  a  long  abused  body.  Death 
was  not  long  put  off,  and  early  in  January,  1901,  this  superb 
spirit  went  to  its  rest.  He  had  made  use  of  his  talents  if  ever 
man  had.  His  favorite  philosophy  of  Entsagtmg  had  been  per- 
fectly lived  up  to.  He  had  made  the  most  of  his  limitations, 
and  had  thereby  decreased  the  limitations  of  his  brethren.  How 
deeply  are  we  all  indebted  to  Mandell  Creighton!  May  the  world 
be  blessed  with  many  more  representatives  of  his  type  of  church- 
manship,  an:l  may  many  men  be  inspired  by  his  noble  life! 
For  it  is  only  in  the  strength  of  such  personalities  that  we  can 
win  the  battle  before  us. 

Arthur  Romevn  Gray. 

The  Univcrsitv  of  the  South. 


THE  GENERAL  EDUCATION  BOARD  AND  THE 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE 

The  announcement  of  the  additional  gift  of  numerous  millions 
by  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  the  General  Education  Board  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  American  people  has  been  received  with  mixed  feelings 
and  various  comment  over  the  country,  showing  a  somewhat 
doubtful  frame  of  mind  as  to  the  benefits  and  precise  results  to  be 
obtained.  Beyond  doubt  the  gift  seems  to  offer  almost  bound- 
less opportunities  to  do  good ;  but  unquestionably  it  carries  with 
it  manifoldly  increased  responsibilities  to  the  American  people 
and  corresponding  possibilities  of  serious  mistakes.  Up  to  the 
present  so  little  has  been  presented  in  any  official  form  as  to 
the  actual  details  of  policy  and  acts  of  the  Board  that  one  can 
speak  only  from  what  has  been  given  out  in  a  general  way  here 
and  there  by  the  press  to  the  country.  From  the  character  of 
the  gentlemen  comprising  the  Board,  however,  we  must  be- 
lieve that  there  is  the  genuine  wish  to  do  the  greatest  possible 
good. 

Consequently,  we  believe  that,  with  such  tremendous  oppor- 
tunies  for  both  good  and  evil,  these  gentlemen  will  find  the 
greatest  safeguard  and  protection  and  corrective  of  error  in  the 
fullest  publicity  and  the  frankest  policy.  And  this  not  only  for 
the  American  people  for  whose  benefit,  it  is  understood,  the 
fund  is  given,  but  even  for  those  who  have  the  grave  responsi- 
bility of  administering  the  fund  wisely.  As  Trustees  of  a  fund 
for  the  public  good,  they  will  doubtless  find  it  in  time  to  be  the 
height  of  wisdom  to  give  out  to  the  world  an  annual  published 
statement  in  detail  showing  how  every  dollar  has  been  expended, 
and  to  whom  and  for  what.  The  Carnegie  Foundation,  under 
the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Pritchett,  has  already  issued  its  First  An- 
nual Report,  so  that  everyone  may  see  what  principles  have 
guided  its  work  and  what  it  has  thus  far  accomplished.  While 
some  of  its  decisions  may  seem  a  trifle  arbitrary  and  contra- 
dictory, yet  they  lie  open  for  general  criticism  and  invite  ex- 
pressions of  opinion,  and  the  weight  of  the  deliberations  of  this 
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notable  Board  comprised  chiefly  of  University  Presidents  has 
been  thereby  greatly  enhanced. 

Indeed,  the  Conference  for  Eklucation  in  the  South  which  is  to 
hold  its  annual  spring  meeting  at  Pinehurst,  North  Carolina, 
in  the  effort  to  have  a  real  conference  of  friends  of  education 
of  many  types  and  interests,  offers  an  admirable  opportunity 
for  a  full  discussion  of  these  very  points  in  question ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  frank  enunciation  of  principles 
and  policies  which  may  govern  the  General  Education  Board 
so  far  as  it  affects  the  Southern  States. 

For  the  statement  of  guiding  principles,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
made  known,  seems  entirely  too  one-sided  and  mistaken  to  meet 
the  cordial  general  approval  of  the  American  people.  To  limit 
benefactions  to  "centres  of  wealth  and  population*'  as  a  fun- 
damental principle,  would  be  contrary  to  the  history  and  spirit 
of  the  American  nation  and  the  known  facts  in  the  development 
of  American  character  and  manhood  —  indeed,  would  be  a  blow 
struck  at  the  roots  of  American  life  itself.  We  do  not  believe 
for  one  instant  that  such  a  policy  can  be  publicly  and  delib- 
erately pursued  by  men  who  are  seeking  to  "do  the  State  some 
service"  and  to  prove  a  national  blessing  and  not  a  national 
reproach.  Fortunately,  the  gentlemen  comprising  this  Board 
have  been  too  sensible  to  be  consistent  with  such  declarations 
and  have  frequently  contradicted  them  by  their  personal  and 
official  acts.  And  they  will  do  so  again  and  again  and  again, 
if  they  are  to  succeed,  as  they  hope,  in  doing  the  greatest  go(xl 
or  even  common  justice. 

Both  sorts  of  institutions  alike  are  needed  in  our  national 
life  and  in  the  formation  of  our  national  character,  have  flour- 
ished and  must  continue  to  flourish  in  our  national  history. 
The  nation  needs  the  institution  of  and  for  the  large  city;  and 
it  also  needs  the  college  in  the  smaller  community  of  culture 
living  nearer  to  nature  which  creates  its  own  environment  and 
builds  up  its  own  academic  atmosphere.  We  are  not  now 
speaking  of  the  city  as  a  special  field  for  graduate  and  profes- 
sional work,  but  of  the  undergraduate  college  and  of  college 
life  and  college  spirit,  in  the  formative  years  of  youth  from 
seventeen  and  eighteen  to  twenty-two,  as  a   foundation  for  na- 
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tional  life  and  national  character.  The  genius  of  the  nation  has 
been  well  shown  in  the  past  by  the  development  of  the  three 
historical  colleges,  Harvard  in  "Old  Cambridge,"  Yale,  and 
Princeton.  This  genius  has  been  further  exemplified  in  New 
England  by  the  history  and  spirit  of  colleges  like  Bowdoin, 
Dartmouth,  Williams,  and  Amherst  in  small  places,  as  well  as 
by  Brown  in  the  city  of  Providence;  in  the  Middle  States  by  in- 
stitutions like  Cornell,  Rutgers,  Lafayette,  and  Lehigh,  as  well 
as  by  Columbia  in  New  York  City  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  Philadelphia;  in  the '*  Old  Dominion'*  of  Virginia 
by  the  historical  foundations  of  William  and  Mary  and  Hampden- 
Sidney,  the  University  of  Virginia,  Washington  and  Lee,  the 
V.  M.  L,  Randolph-Macon,  Roanoke,  and  Emory  and  Henry, 
and  the  work  of  the  last  fifteen  years  at  the  V.  P.  L,  over 
against  Richmond  College;  in  the  farther  South  by  the  work 
of  State  Universities  like  those  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  etc.,  of 
State  scientific  institutions  like  Clemson  in  South  Carolina  and 
Auburn  in  Alabama,  of  private  colleges,  and  by  the  spirit  of  the 
University  of  the  South  at  Sewanee  contrasted  with  that  of 
Vanderbilt  and  the  Peabody  Normal  in  Nashville;  in  the  North 
Central  States  by  the  history  of  many  of  the  great  State  Univer- 
sities like  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  etc. ;  and 
by  California  and  Leland  Stanford.  Even  if  every  growing  city 
in  the  South  like  Richmond,  Birmingham,  Louisville,  etc.,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  will  ultimately  and  naturally  have 
its  own  university  like  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati, 
those  foundations  which  have  proved  by  their  history  and  their 
spirit  their  right  of  existence  will  in  no  respect  cease  to  be  impor- 
tant and  needed  upbuilders  of  national  character  and  destiny. 

We  also  believe  that  the  conditions  of  giving,  as  announced, 
will  in  time  be  regarded  as  unduly  onerous  and  unwarranted. 
In  cases  these  conditions  may  do  good,  in  others  it  is  a  need- 
less hardship  and  fails  of  accomplishing  the  very  ends  that  were 
primarily  intended.  A  much  more  important  condition  of  giving 
—  another  principle  that  the  General  Education  Board  might 
well  learn  from  the  University  Presidents  of  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation—  would  be  that  the  institution  should  first  maintain  def- 
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inite  standards  both  of  entrance  and  of  graduation.  From  re- 
ports of  several  gifts  already  most  generously  bestowed,  this 
principle  seems  to  have  been  practically  ignored,  if,  indeed,  it 
was  ever  thought  of.    Is  only  the  material  side  to  be  appealed  to? 

We  believe,  further,  that  men  specially  conversant  with  the 
conditions  of  a  particular  territory  will  in  time  be  put  and  kept 
in  the  field  in  order  to  do  the  necessary  work  in  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  effective  manner.  It  may  be  that  under-secreta- 
ries  or  agents  will  in  time  be  appointed  for  each  special  divis- 
ion of  the  coutry,  e.  g,,  for  the  New  England,  the  Middle,  the 
South  Atlantic,  the  South  Central,  the  North  Central,  the  Pacific 
States,  etc.  —  men  who  already  know  and  by  further  work  can 
get  still  more  closely  acquainted  with  the  inner  life  and  spirit, 
the  needs  and  efforts,  of  every  institution.  To  those  who  are 
devoting  their  lives  to  educational  work,  it  is  simply  amazing 
to  see  the  statement  soberly  repeated  that  any  Board  can  know 
by  statistics  and  reports  more  about  the  work  and  life  and 
soul  of  an  institution  than  those  who  have  lived  and  labored 
within  its  sphere  of  influence. 

Seeking  to  do  the  greatest  good  everywhere,  not  only  for  insti- 
tutions in  the  ''centres  of  wealth  and  population"  but  for  those 
in  the  smaller  towns  and  countryside,  wherever  there  is  worth 
and  unquestioned  work  to  do,  the  distributors  of  such  a  fund 
can  long  be  helpful  in  what  may  be  a  most  distinguished  work. 

But  where  there  are  grave  responsibilities,  it  also  happens 
that  men  sometimes  are  not  willing  to  undergo  the  severities  of 
the  test,  and  fresh  enthusiasms  have  been  known  to  be  limited  to 
one  generation.  There  have  not  been  lacking  evidences,  since 
Dr.  Curry's  death,  of  a  desire  to  appropriate  the  Peabody  fund 
outright  partly  to  be  rid  of  further  worries  and  responsibilities 
and  to  transfer  them  to  new  shoulders.  It  is  just  possible  that 
a  generation  from  now,  with  other  men  and  other  minds  and 
the  increased  sense  of  responsibilitiy  with  added  years,  similar 
feelings  may  grow  in  connection  with  the  Rockefeller  fund. 
Fifty  years  hence  the  history  of  the  fund  ought  to  make  in- 
teresting reading  in  a  study  of  the  forces  in  our  national  life; 
and  reputations  may  stand  or  fall  by  it  according  to  the  spirit 
of  its  use.  The  Editor. 


REVIEWS 
Some  Recent  Fiction 

In  the  House  of  Her  Friends.    New  York:  Robert  Grier  Cooke,  In- 
corporated.   1906. 

The  fact  that  the  author's  name  is  not  given  with  this  book  is 
more  piquing  than  usual,  for  it  appears  to  be  written  from  the 
inside  distinctly,  and  is  a  remarkably  clear  presentation.  It 
has  to  do  with  a  college  located  in  a  small  town  and  the  various 
phases  of  such  life  are  minutely  and  accurately  given.  The  de- 
scriptions of  faculty  meetings,  the  Dean's  duties  and  relations 
to  the  faculty,  the  student  life,  college  functions,  alumni  move- 
ments, the  many  privations  from  small  salaries,  and  occasional 
animosities  and  personal  differences  are  full  and  intimate. 

The  story  as  a  story  is  a  sad  one;  but  has  both  strength  and 
interest  in  the  exactness  of  portrayal,  the  unusual  atmosphere, 
and  an  insistent  personal  note. 

The  Master  Man.    New  York:   John  Lane  Company.    1906.    London: 
John  Lane,  The  Bodley  Head.    $1.50. 

"The  Master  Man,"  which  is  offered  anonymously,  is  the 
story  of  a  life  of  single-hearted  devotion  led  by  a  doctor  in  a 
small  Virginian  town  near  Charlottesville.  The  style  is  simple 
and  sincere,  and  the  incidents  those  of  the  time  and  place.  The 
details  of  a  doctor's  busy  life  in  a  semi-rural  community  are 
clearly  presented,  and  the  self-sacrifice  is  impressed  by  the 
physician's  death  from  a  heart  attack,  when  he  was  returning 
home  one  winter's  night  from  a  charity  call. 

The  Amulet.    A  Novel.    By  Charles  Egbert  Craddock.    New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.     1906. 

After  a  period  of  silence.  Miss  Murfree  presents  to  her  large 
circle  of  readers  in  "The  Amulet,"  a  historical  novel  dealing 
with  the  British  occupancy  of  Fort  Prince  George,  near  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains,  about  1763.  Her  usual  broad,  whole- 
some view  of  life  animates  the  book ;  and  the  accounts  of  fort 
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life  and  trips  to  Indian  villages,  with  sketches  descriptive  of  the 
customs,  industries,  and  mode  of  life  and  thought  of  the  primi- 
tive savage,  are  vigorous  and  inspiriting.  The  Red  Man  must 
ever  be  an  object  of  interest  to  the  American,  and  Miss  Murfrce 
has  as  intelligent  and  appreciative  feeling  for  the  aborigines  of 
her  native  section  as  for  its  beautiful  scenery  and  present  iso- 
lated mountain  population. 

Superseded.    By  May  Sinclair.    New  York:   Henry  Holt  &  Company. 
1906.    I1.25. 


<(i 


Superseded*'  is  a  delicate  little  bit  of  gray  pastel  work.  It 
is  republished  in  America  at  the  desire  of  Miss  Sinclair,  who 
considers  it  her  best  piece  of  work  prior  to  the  appearance  of 
the  notable  ** Divine  Fire.'*  It  treats  of  the  uneventful  life  of 
a  colorless  little  old  maid  teacher,  but  there  is  so  much  insight 
and  sympathy  in  the  portrayal  that  one  feels  himself  rewarded 
both  spiritually  and  mentally  by  it.  The  sombre  tone  is  re- 
deemed by  the  spirit  of  humour,  and  despite  the  slightness  of 
so-called  plot  the  narrative  is  consecutively  maintained. 

In  the  Shadow  of  the  Lord.  A  Romance  of  the  Washingtons.  By 
Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company.  1906.  I1.50. 
Second  Printing. 

Mrs.  Fraser  leaves,  in  this  volume,  her  familiar  ground  of 
Japan  and  adds  another  to  the  ever  popular  historical  fiction 
works  of  the  period.  Mary,  the  mother  of  Washington,  is  por- 
trayed from  girlho(Kl  to  old  age,  and  due,  though  softened, 
prominence  is  given  that  lady's  well-known  austerity  of  man- 
ner. The  other  characters  arc  the  notable  ones  of  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington's day,  and  the  scene  shifts  from  country  life  in  England 
to  the  estates  of  Augustine  Washington  in  Virginia.  The  story 
is  interesting  and  strengthens  as  it  proceeds,  albeit  some  of  the 
poetry  and  charm  of  Mrs.  Fraser' s  other  work  may  be  wanting. 

The  Cruise  of  the  V^ioletta.  liy  Arthur  Colton.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Company.     190^).    $1.50. 

To  those  who  enjoy  Arthur  Colton  — and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  his  dry,  whimsical  humour  and  quaint,  unhurried  style  are 
distinctive — "The  Cruise  of  the  Violetta"  will  give  much  pleas- 
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ure.  This  time  a  widow,  finding  herself  suddenly  a  millionaire, 
purchases  a  yacht  and  sets  forth  to  investigate  missions,  the  one 
outside  subject  which  up  to  that  time  has  come  into  her  narrow 
village  existence.  She  diverges  somewhat  from  the  mission 
idea,  but  collects  aboard  the  Violetta  a  curious  company  of  ec- 
centric dependents  who  have  aroused  her  interest  and  sympathy 
on  the  adventurous  cruise  in  Eastern  and  West  Indian  waters. 
The  aggregation,  after  many  serio-comic  adventures,  finds  hap- 
py asylum  at  last  in  a  town  called  Zionville. 

On  Common  Ground.    By  Sydney  H.  Preston.     New  York:   Henry  Holt 
&  Company.     1906. 

The  author  of  "The  Abandoned  Farmer,"  a  humorous  story  of 
country  life,  continues  in  the  same  vein  the  background  of  farm 
life  and  country  homes.  The  hero  knows  no  more  about  practi- 
cal farming  than  apparently  the  author;  but  the  fine  spirit  dis- 
played throughout  makes  very  enjoyable  reading.  The  country 
is  the  proper  scene  for  idylls,  and  before  the  story  closes  every- 
body in  the  book  except  an  old  maiden  aunt  is  in  love.  The 
genius  of  the  story  is  Mrs.  Biggies  of  the  family  of  Dickens' 
creations,  a  humorous  and  inspiring  dea  ex  machinal  and  when, 
at  the  end,  the  pairs  of  lovers  walk  off  the  stage  with  arms  en- 
twined, she,  too,  is  restored  to  the  embrace  of  her  Biggies. 


Raper's  "Principles  of  Wealth  and  Welfare  '* 

Among  the  publications  of  the  Macmillan  Company  is  a  text- 
book upon  Economics,  written  for  high  schools  by  Professor 
Charles  Lee  Raper  of  North  Carolina.  The  title,  "Principles  of 
Wealth  and  Welfare,*'  gives  a  clue  to  the  author's  point  of 
view.  The  little  book  is  characterized  by  a  strong  element  of 
ethical  teaching.  "Religion  and  the  making  of  a  living,"  says 
Professor  Raper,  ".  .  .  are  all  pervading  forces.  .  .  .  They  are 
working  together  in  the  life  of  every  human  being."  The  style 
is  interesting  and  dignified,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  capable  in- 
structor, the  didactic  treatment,  which  sometimes  looks  rather 
towards  what  ought  to  be  than  at  what  is,  may  prove  to  be  just 
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what  is  needed  for  high-school  work.  Moreover,  the  tone  of 
the  book  may  secure  it  a  foothold  in  quarters  where  a  colder 
treatment  would  be  unwillingly  received. 

Like  most  present-day  writers,  Professor  Raper  follows  an 
eclectic  plan.  He  omits  many  of  the  cut  and  dried  discussions 
of  older  text-books,  leaves  out  knotty  points  of  economic  theory, 
and  very  properly  reduces  the  discussion  of  Value  to  the  lowest 
terms.  As  to  the  advisability  of  omitting  all  historical  matter 
we  are  more  doubtful,  though  we  recognize  that  to  include 
this  in  any  extended  form  would  materially  increase  the  size  of 
the  book.  On  such  practical  questions  as  those  of  sound  money, 
the  benefits  accomplished  by  trades-unions,  the  urgent  need  of 
revision  in  our  corporation  laws.  Professor  Raper's  opinions  are 
sane  and  healthy.  In  the  matter  of  the  protective  tariff,  while 
admitting  that  protection  has  been  of  assistance  to  the  United 
States,  the  author  contends  that  this  assistance  "has  been 
comparatively  slight,  and  that  the  fundamental  and  vital  elements 
of  our  wonderful  economic  progress  have  been  American  labor, 
capital,  natural  resources  and  business  sense."  "A  tariff  tax  laid 
primarily  for  special  protection  to  a  few  producers,  and  not  es- 
sentially for  public  revenue,  cannot,  we  think,  be  defended  by 
sound  and  unbiased  reason." 

In  the  appendix  the  student  desiring  further  reading  is  refer- 
red to  Bowker  and  lies'  Readers'  Guide,  and  to  other  general 
texts,  while  twenty-one  books  upon  special  topics  are  mentioned 
by  name.  The  development  of  economic  study  in  our  South- 
land is  certainly  much  to  be  desired,  and  we  hope  that  this 
book  by  a  Southern  man,  with  its  illustrations  largely  chosen 
from  Southern  life,  may  have  no  small  influence  in  Southern 
.schools.  St.  G.  L.  S. 


NOTES 

France,  Italy,  and  the  United  States,  each  has  recently  sus- 
tained the  loss  of  a  leading  man  of  letters : 

Ferdinand  Bruneti^re,  the  editor  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
MondeSf  died  in  December.  He  helped  to  keep  up  the  tradi- 
tions of  French  literature  where  literary  criticism  is  still  ac- 
counted a  serious  business,  and  was  the  natural  leader  of  the  up- 
holders of  authority  in  matters  of  style  and  of  admiration  for 
the  grand  epoch  of  Seventeenth  Century  France.  He  became 
the  protagonist  of  the  battle  fought  against  the  forces  of  natural- 
ism and  impressionism,  against  men  like  Zola  and  later  Anatole 
France.  Singularly  enough,  his  last  work,  the  literary  esti- 
mate of  Balzac  for  the  American  series  of  French  Writers,  is  a 
quasi-defence  of  the  realism  of  the  great  novelist,  from  whom 
all  later  schools  of  naturalism  and  impressionism  proceeded. 

Giosu^  Carducci,  Professor  of  Literature  in  the  University  of 
Bologna  and  poet,  winner  of  the  Nobel  prize  for  Literature  in 
1906,  died  in  February.  As  editor  of  numerous  volumes  of 
Italian  classics  he  won  national  recognition.  As  author  of 
many  volumes  of  poems  in  unhewn  metres  —  the  Odi  Barbari 
and  others  —  he  gave  rise  to  a  far-reaching  controversy  as  to  the 
conception  and  bounds  of  poetry  and  metre  that  has  not  yet  al- 
together ceased.  Yet  withal  Carducci  was  the  leading  figure 
in  his  day  in  rejuvenating  and  invigorating  Italian  poetry,  both 
as  a  subject  for  study  and  as  an  art. 

The  passing  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  the  American  poet, 
who  has  just  died  in  March,  removes  a  link  between  the  older 
and  the  modern  New  England  school  in  American  letters.  He 
was  a  man  of  refined  and  delicate  touch,  whether  in  his  poetry 
or  in  his  prose,  in  his  humour  or  in  his  sentiment,  and  he  culti- 
vated all.  The  same  literary  refinement  and  impress  was  seen 
in  his  work  as  editor —  for  he  followed  Mr.  Howells  in  editing 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  the  eighties,  when  perhaps  that  mouth- 
piece of  Boston  and  Cambridge  journalism  took  on  its  purest 
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literary  tone.  The  author  of  **The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy"  and 
**Marjorie  Daw"  in  prose,  however  delightful  his  touch,  will  yet 
be  known  for  the  polish  and  delicacy  of  specimens  of  his  lyrical 
verse. 


After  fully  ten  years  of  intermission  there  has  appeared  the 
third  and  final  volume  of  the  noteworthy  "Christian  Missions 
and  Social  Progress"  by  the  Rev.  James  S.  Dennis,  D.D.  (the 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company).  Like  the  preceding  volumes, 
this  third  volume,  which  is  entitled  **The  Contribution  of  Chris- 
tian Missions  to  Social  Progress,"  is  mainly  directed  to  ex- 
pounding the  practical  side  of  missions.  Appeal  is  here  made 
—  and  the  examples  in  evidence  are  plentiful  — to  what  the  cause 
of  mi.ssions  has  effected:  to  the  incentive  to  educational  work 
and  better  industrial  training,  and  particularly  to  the  larger  re- 
sults affecting  national  life  and  character.  The  growth  in  the 
spirit  of  patriotism,  the  reconstruction  of  worn-out  laws  and 
the  reform  of  judicial  abuses,  the  bettering  of  administrative 
methods,  the  elevation  of  the  government  service,  the  further- 
ing and  cementing  of  international  relations,  and  the  contri- 
butions to  the  general  intellectual  and  scientific  progress  of  the 
world  —  in  those  countries  where  they  have  worked  — arc  some 
of  the  claims  made  by  missions,  and  successfully. 

The  record  is  a  tremendous  one  in  the  aggregate,  and  we  may 
add  to  it  the  extension  of  commercial  and  industrial  interests 
which  follow  in  the  wake  of  missions,  the  wider  and  closer  rela- 
tions of  different  countries,  and  the  higher  social  and  spiritual 
ideals  for  the  world.  In  this  sense,  it  may  be  said,  the  world 
has  been  won.  The  volume  before  us  comprises  a  remarkable 
compilation  of  facts  and  constitutes  a  splendid  epitome  of  the 
correlation  of  numerous  forces  and  phases  of  work  in  many  lands. 
The  work  is  rendered  all  the  more  valuable  by  a  thorough  index 
of  more  than  100  pages. 

Mr.  Paul  Klmer  More's  **Shelburne  Essays"  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons)  has  now  reached  a  Fourth  Series.  This  fourth  voluifie, 
like  its   predecessors,  comprises  essays  contributed  to  various 
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magazines  and  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post^  of  which  Mr. 
More  is  literary  editor.  The  author's  interests  are  mainly 
ethical,  philosophical,  and  literary,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
chief  topics  of  the  present  volume:  The  Vicar  of  Morwens- 
tow,  Fanny  Burney,  Daddy  Crisp,  George  Herbert,  Keats, 
Franklin,  Lamb,  Whitman,  Blake,  the  Theme  of  ** Paradise 
Lost"  and  the  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole. 


The  John  Lane  Company  at  The  Bodley  Head  has  long  made 
a  specialty  of  encouraging  new  writers  of  verse.  Three  such 
recent  publications  are:  "The  Rosary  and  Other  Poems*'  by 
Robert  Cameron  Rogers;  **Many  Moods  of  Many  Minds"  by 
Louis  James  Block;  and  **The  Days  that  Pass"  by  Helen 
Huntingdon. 

From  the  same  publishers  comes  "Why  Men  Remain  Bach- 
elors, and  Other  Luxuries,"  twenty-four  papers  —  intimate  com- 
ments on  a  variety  of  social  topics  revolving  chiefly  about  men 
and  women  —  by  Lilian  Bell,  the  author  of  "The  Love  Affairs 
of  an  Old  Maid"  and  other  stories.  Miss  Bell,  who  at  length 
consented  to  become  married  herself,  is  bright  and  tart  com- 
pany, even  though  now  and  then  in  making  her  point  she  is  evi- 
dently straining  for  effect. 


We  have  a  number  of  books  from  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.'s  list. 

St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  is  known  to  students  of  literary  history 
chiefly  from  the  circumstance  of  Milton's  having  been  buried 
there;  and  yet  in  itself  and  in  its  surroundings  it  is  replete  with 
historical  associations.  Mr.  E.  C.  W.  Grey,  who  has  been  con- 
nected for  more  than  thirty  years  with  the  church  and  parish, 
brings  together,  in  "St.  Giles  of  the  Lepers,"  historical  details 
and  literary  and  social  reminiscences,  calling  up  pictures  of  the 
London  particularly  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
and  adding  the  more  recent  record  of  the  author's  personal 
work. 

"The  Edwardian  Inventories  for  Bedfordshire,"  edited   by 
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F.  C.  Eeles  from  transcripts  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Brown,  is  num- 
ber six  of  the  Alcuin  Club  Collections.  These  inventories,  now 
in  the  Public  Record  Office,  were  made  in  Edward  VI's  reign 
as  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  wholesale  seizure  of  eccle- 
siastical property  began  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  and  contin- 
ued during  his  son's  reign. 

'*A  Book  of  Angels"  is  somewhat  novel  in  idea.  It  is  a  ser- 
ies of  fifteen  discourses  by  various  English  divines  on  the  funda- 
metal  conception  and  doctrine  of  angels,  each  in  a  special  and 
different  aspect.  Pertinent  short  selections  from  the  poets  are 
interspersed,  and  the  volume  is  ornamented  with  twelve  plates 
reproducing  pictures  of  Ghirlandajo,  Filippo  Lippi,  and  Botti- 
celli, among  the  old  masters,  and  of  T.  Gambier  Perry  and  F. 
Shields  among  the  moderns.  Altogether  it  is  a  very  attractive 
work. 

"Corpus  Christi  and  Other  Essays**  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Vaughan,  is  a  work  on  the  mystic  phases  of  Christianity,  con- 
taining papers  on  the  Incarnation  and  Physical  Body  of  Christ, 
the  Resurrection,  the  Atonement,  and  the  Eucharist.  "Psalms 
for  the  Christian  Festivals,  "by  Elizabeth  Wordsworth  of  Lady 
Margaret  Hall,  Oxford,  is  a  selection  of  appropriate  Psalms  for 
Christmas,  Easter,  Ascension  Day,  and  Whitsunday,  with  eluci- 
dating comments. 

The  second  edition  of  "The  Sotcriology  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment" by  Dr.  W.  P.  DuBose  of  the  University  of  the  South, 
has  received  a  new  impression,  and  therewith  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Macmillan  Company  to  Longmans,  Green  and 
Co.,  the  publishers  of  the  same  author's  "Gospel  in  the  Gos- 
pels." 

"A  short  History  of  the  Oxford  Movement"  by  Sir  Samuel 
Hall  is  a  layman's  attempt  to  outline  in  brief  form,  not  the 
the()ln<;ical  questions  involved,  but  a  sketch  of  the  leaders,  the 
movement  itself  from   1833  to  1839,  and  its  results. 

Two  attractive  small  volumes  are  "Practice  and  Science  of 
Religion:  A  study  of  meth<Kl  in  comparative  religion,"  six  lec- 
tures before  the  (General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York 
by  James  11.  \V<K)ds  of  Harvard,  and  "Liberty  and  Other 
Sermons,"  preached  on  x-arious  occasions  by  Charles  H.  Brent, 
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Bishop  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Touching  upon  literary 
themes  in  the  latter  are  **Two  Shakespearian  Sermons  for  the 
Times,"  where  Portia  and  then  Othello  preaches. 

Dean  Charles  L.  Slattery  of  Faribault,  Minnesota,  has  written 
a  volume  on  **The  Master  of  the  World:  A  study  of  Christ," 
endeavoring  to  interpret  the  figure  and  character  of  Christ  in 
the  light  of  modem  scholarship,  with  the  **conviction  that  men 
are  craving  a  larger,  deeper  faith  in  Him."  The  work  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts:  "The  Sources'*  and,  far  more  at  length, 
"The  Personality  of  Christ." 


We  have  received  the  following  school  editions.  From  the 
American  Book  Company:  "Beginners'  Greek  Book"  by  Pro- 
fessors Allen  R.  Benner  and  Herbert  Weir  Smyth;  "An  Intro- 
ductory Course  in  Argumentation"  by  Frances  M.  Perry  of 
Wellesley  College;  and  Victor  Hugo's  "Hemani"  with  intro- 
duction, notes  and  vocabulary  by  Professor  J.  D.  Bruner  of 
North  Carolina.  (A  study  on  this  subject  by  Professor  Bru- 
ner, it  will  be  remembered,  appeared  in  The  Sewanee  Review 
in  1905).  From  Ginn  &  Co.:  "Studies  in  English  Syntax"  by 
Professor  C.  Alphonso  Smith  of  North  Carolina,  who  succeeds 
both  in  treating  a  seemingly  dry  subject  in  a  fresh  literary 
spirit  and  in  scoring  his  points.  From  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co. : 
"Good  Health  for  Girls  and  Boys"  by  Bertha  M.  Brown;  Ra- 
cine's Les  Plaideurs,  edited  by  Professor  C.  H.  C.  Wright  of 
Harvard;  and  Munchausen's  Adventures  ( Reisen  und  Aben- 
teuer)  in  German,  edited  by  Professor  F.  G.  G.  Schmidt  of 
Oregon.  From  the  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company,  Rich- 
mond, "Our  Language,"  Second  Book,  by  Professor  C.  Alphonso 
Smith  of  North  Carolina. 
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JOHN  M.  DANIEL:  THE  EDITOR  OF 

THE  EXAMINER 

It  is  as  bootless  perhaps  to  speculate  on  what  "would  have 
been''  as  it  is  to  lament  over  what  "might  have  been/'  and  yet  the 
student  of  history  can  scarcely  refrain  sometimes  from  allowing 
his  imagination  to  chase  the  phantom  of  some  possible  variation 
of  what  actually  occurred — of  what  would  have  happened  if  what 
did  happen  had  not  happened.  What  if  Napoleon  had  won  the 
battle  of  Waterloo?  What  if  Stonewall  Jackson  had  not  been 
shot  down  by  his  own  pickets?  What  if,  in  this  or  that  great 
crisis,  when  the  destiny  of  nations  hung  in  the  balance,  and  the 
whole  current  of  the  world's  history  was  to  be  determined,  the 
scales  had  tipped  the  other  way? 

Forty  years  and  more  ago,  a  young  man  standing  in  a  hand- 
somely furnished  room  beside  a  table  laid  with  silver  and  tempt- 
ing the  api)etite  with  costly  delicacies,  remarked  in  a  most  casual 
and  yet  confident  way,  **It  will  probably  be  ten  years  before  I  am 
(iovemor."  If  we  know  who  that  young  man  was  and  how  he 
had  lifted  himself  up  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  genius  from  poverty 
and  obscurity  to  wealth  and  influence,  we  are  forced  to  the  feeling 
that  if  he  had  lived  but  a  quarter  of  a  century  longer  he  would 
not  only  have  been  (iovernor  of  \'irginia,  but  that  he  would  have 
chan^a'd  the  whole  course  of  her  history,  and  left  the  indelible 
impress  of  his  character  ufHni  her  life  and  thought. 

The  sug|:^^estion  that  a  man  as  popularly  hated  as  John  M. 
"7 
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Daniel,  editor  of  The  Examiner y  could  have  been  elected  to  the 
most  honorable  office  within  the  gift  of  the  people  of  his  State 
may  be  greeted  with  some  incredulity ;  but  the  objection  is  best 
answered  by  pointing  to  what  he  did  accomplish,  and  the  influence 
he  did  gain,  not  merely  in  spite  of  the  cynical  and  misanthropical 
programme  that  he  adopted,  but  by  reason  of  it. 

John  M.  Daniel  never  begged  a  favor  of  the  public;  what  he 
desired  he  demanded.  He  loved  honor  and  power,  not  willingly 
bestowed,  but  wrung  from  men.  An  old  slave,  when  asked  if 
Andrew  Jackson  ever  became  a  Christian,  replied,  "I  dunno 
whuther  he  ever  did,  but  if  Mars  Andrew  ever  started  in  that 
direction,  he  got  thar."  It  may  be  very  safely  asserted  that  if 
Daniel  had  set  his  mind  to  be  Governor,  he  would  have  been 
Governor. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  unrealized  possibilities  that  Daniel's  title 
to  fame  consists.  There  is  in  his  short  life  enough  of  achievement 
to  place  him  beside  Virginia's  most  honored  sons,  but  such  is  fame 
that  he  is  all  but  forgotten.  Posterity  has  not  dealt  justly  with 
him  if  it  is  truly  genius  rather  than  virtue  that  merits  fame.  It 
may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  there  is  among  all  those 
"honored  sons,"  and  forgotten  sons  too — for  there  are  alas!  too 
many  of  these — one  who  possessed  a  greater  share  of  real  native 
genius,  one  of  more  tremendous  moral  force  than  John  M. 
Daniel. 

While  he  lived,  men  were  compelled  to  bow  to  his  greatness. 
He  was  fully  capable  of  maintaining  his  role.  He  chose  to  fight 
his  battles  alone ;  he  neither  gave  nor  asked  quarter.  But  when  he 
was  dead  there  was  none  to  defend  him ;  his  genius  was  "interred 
with  his  bones,"  and  the  gall  lingered  after.  Like  Poe — whom 
he  befriended  and  defended — he  was  condemned  by  a  moral  tribu- 
nal when  he  should  have  been  judged  by  an  aesthetic  one.  The 
famous  proverb  was  altered  to  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  malum,  and 
all  men  rose  up  to  call  him  cursed. 

I  shall  make  one  other  postulate  which  may  not  meet  with 
universal  acceptance.  No  one  man  in  all  the  Southern  Confederacy 
exerted  a  wider  and  more  powerful  influence  on  popular  thought 
than  the  editor  of  The  Examiner,  "As  soon  as  he  grasped  the 
helm  of  The  Examiner  again,"  says  John  Esten  Cooke,  "that 
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great  battle-ship  trembled  and  obeyed  him.  It  had  been  power- 
ful before,  it  was  now  a  mighty  engine,  dragging  everything  in 
its  wake.  Commencing  by  supporting  the  Government,  it  soon 
became  bitterly  inimical  to  President  Davis  and  the  whole  admin- 
istration. (See  below.)  The  invective  in  which  it  indulged  was 
not  so  violent  as  in  the  past,  but  it  was  even  more  powerful  and 
dangerous.  Every  department  was  lashed,  in  those  brief,  terse 
sentences  which  all  will  remember — sentences  summing  up  vol- 
umes in  a  paragraph,  condensing  oceans  of  gall  into  a  drop  of 
ink.  Under  these  moral  stabs,  delivered  coolly  and  deliberately, 
the  authors  of  public  abuses  shrank,  recoiled  and  sought  safety 
in  silence.  *  *  *  The  whole  country  read  The  Examiner, 
from  the  chief  officers  of  the  administration  to  the  humblest  sol- 
dier in  the  trenches.  It  shaped  the  opinions  of  thousands. 
*  *  *  The  Examiner,  in  one  word,  had  become  the  controll- 
ing power,  almost  of  the  epoch.  Its  views  had  become  those  even 
of  men  who  bitterly  stigmatized  its  course.  You  might  dis- 
approve of  its  editorials  often,  and  regret  their  appearance — as 
I  did — but  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  carried  onward  by  the 
hardy  logic  of  the  writer ;  impossible  not  to  admire  the  Swift-like 
pith  and  vigor  of  this  man.  who  seemed  to  have  rediscovered  the 
lost  well  of  undefiled  English. 

"Xot  to  see  The  Examiner  in  those  days  was  to  miss  a  part  of 
the  history  of  the  times.  The  whole  political  world  felt  the 
presence  of  a  power  in  journalism.  Into  all  the  recesses  of  the 
body  politic  those  shafts  of  ridicule  or  denunciation  penetrated." 

Dr.  Bagby,  in  his  memoir  of  Daniel,  says  that  he  once  asked 
the  editor  if  the  President  ever  read  his  animadversions  upon  him. 
"They  tell  me  down  stairs,"  replied  Daniel,  "that  the  first  person 
here  in  the  morning  is  Jefferson  Davis'  body-servant.  He  comes 
before  daylight  and  says  that  his  master  can't  get  out  of  bed  or 
eat  his  breakfast  until  his  appetite  is  stimulated  by  reading  every 
word  of  The  Examiner.*' 

It  is  inifxissiblc  to  estimate  Daniel's  direct  influence  upon  public 
affairs.  Cooke  says,  *Tt  was  given  to  him,  invisible  behind  the 
scenes,  to  shape,  in  no  small  degree,  the  destiny  of  the  country, 
by  mouldinj^  the  opinions  and  views  of  the  actors  who  contended 
in  the  public  arena."      But  scarcely  less  was  his  power  felt,  in- 
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directly,  through  the  brilliant  school  of  journalism*  which  flour- 
ished in  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy  and  of  which  he  was  the 
autocrat  So  thoroughly  was  it  imbued  with  his  sentiments  and 
with  his  spirit  that  its  product  was  as  the  product  of  one  man,  and 
that  one  man,  John  M.  Daniel.  It  was  a  striking  testimony  to 
this  pervasive  influence  and  the  strength  of  his  personality  that 
some  of  the  most  thoroughly  characteristic  editorials — at  the  time 
attributed  to  him — it  afterwards  transpired  he  did  not  write.  He 
seems  to  have  possessed  the  almost  mesmeric  power  of  drawing 
forth  from  his  associates  articles  in  his  own  style  and  expressing 
his  own  views.  It  is  true  also  that  he  wielded  a  ruthless  editorial 
pen,  and  it  frequently  happened  that  an  editorial  furnished  by 
one  of  his  assistants  appeared  in  so  transformed  a  style  as  not 
to  be  recognized  by  its  author. 

The  celebrated  "Parliament  of  Beasts"  produced  perhaps  a 
greater  sensation  than  any  newspaper  article  ever  published  in 
Virginia.  Dr.  Bagby  says,  "The  likenesses  were  so  happily  and  so 
trenchantly  drawn  that  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  them,  and 
many  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  copies  of  the  issue  containing 
the  article  were  sold  in  a  few  hours.  *  *  *  'Who  is  the  author  ?' 
was  in  everybody's  mouth.  The  question  was  never  satisfactorily 
answered.  *  *  *  j  have  scarcely  a  doubt  but  that  he  wrote 
the  original.'*  Strangely  enough  it  would  appear  from  Bagby's 
description  of  his  interview  with  Daniel  on  the  subject  that  Dan- 
iel attributed  it  to  him.  In  a  later  preface  to  the  memoir,  Bagby 
says,  "John  M.  Daniel  did  not  write  the  'Parliament  of  Beasts.' 
The  author  is  known,  but  his  name  is  withheld  for  sufficient 
reasons.*'  It  is  now  well  known  that  Colonel  Lorraine,  an  engi- 
neer of  Richmond,  Virginia,  was  the  author  of  this  remarkable 
production.  A  printer  by  the  name  of  Goode  set  the  type  and  iden- 
tified the  writer,  declaring  that  he  had  seen  "that  handwriting  too 
often  not  to  know  whose  it  was."  The  manuscript,  unsigned,  was 
dropped  into  the  letter-box  through  a  slot  in  the  door  of  the 
editorial  office.  Daniel  read  it,  and,  calling  out  to  his  foreman, 
with  the  variety  of  expletives  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to 


•E.   A.   Pollard,   A.   E.   Peticolas,   Basil   Gildersleeve,   Robert   Hughes, 
Bagby,  J.  R.  Thompson,  P.  H.  Aylett,  and  others. 
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garnish  his  conversation,  said,  "Walker,  here's  an  editorial  at 
last,"  and  in  it  went,  name  or  no  name.  While  we  can  hardly 
censure  the  caution  that  led  the  author  to  conceal  his  identity,  we 
must  confess  to  a  certain  admiration  for  Daniel,  who,  if  he  re- 
ceived the  credit,  accepted  also  the  indignation,  resentment  and 
hatred  that  the  article  inspired.  Knowing  his  editorial  habits,  we 
suspect,  too,  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  altogether 
unmerited. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  the  unpopularity  of  JeflFerson  Davis 
and  of  his  administration  was  in  no  small  degree  attributable  to  the 
hostility  of  The  Examiner;  and  though  Daniel  and  The  Examiner 
are  gone  and  forgotten,  the  unjust  stigma  which  they  fixed  upon 
the  great  Southern  statesman — our  morally  martyred  hero— lin- 
gers still.* 

It  was  Dr.  George  William  Bagby,  editor  of  the  Southern  Lit- 
erary Messenger,  who,  according  to  his  own  testimony,  first  sug- 
gested the  brilliant  Kentuckian  for  the  Confederate  presidency; 
but  afterwards,  he  says,  he  was  brought  over  to  the  "opinion  of 
many  wise  men,"  that  "the  choice  of  JeflFerson  Davis  as  President 


'Mr.  Moncure  Daniel  Conway,  in  his  recently  published  "Autobiog- 
raphy," which  some  one  lias  not  inaptly  classified  as  a  "recent  work  of  fic- 
tion," gives  some  information,  which,  if  it  is  more  trustworthy  than  many 
of  his  statements,  is  certainly  very  interesting.  In  Vol.  2,  p.  3,  foot  note, 
he  says:  "My  cousin,  the  late  P.  V.  Daniel,  Jr.,  then  President  of  the 
Richmond  and  Petersburg,  R.  R.,  was  in  constant  communication  with 
JeflFerson  Davis,  and  I  am  informed  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Cautley,  that 
when  President  Lincoln's  proclamation  was  read  by  her  father,  he  in- 
formed his  family  that  President  Davis  had  sometime  before  tried  to 
bring  the  Confederacy  to  a  policy  of  emancipation.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  pro- 
posal was  successfully  opposed  by  \.  \\.  Stephens  and  Robert  Toombs, 
who  henceforth  were  hostile  to  Davis.  ♦  ♦  ♦  John  M.  Daniel,  editor 
of  The  Examiner,  while  suppressing  the  proposal,  bitterly  attacked  Davis." 

It  may  l)e  as  interesting  a  fact  to  the  readers  as  it  is  curious,  that  while 
Daniel  was  thus  opposing  the  efforts  of  Davis  in  Virginia,  his  cousin- 
german,  now  Judge  John  Conway  Moncure,  of  Louisiana,  and  his  cousin- 
in-law.  .M.  de  Hellet,  on  a  mission  from  the  Confederacy  to  France  and 
England,  and  his  cousin,  M.  D.  Conway,  on  a  similar  mission  from  the 
Northern  Abolitionists,  were  making  eflforts  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  issues  on  a  basis  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  by  the 
Confederacy. 
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of  the  Confederate  States  was  a  profound,  perhaps  a  fatal,  mis- 
take." 

No  final  history  of  the  Confederacy  can  ever  be  written  that 
leaves  out  of  account  the  influence  of  the  editor  of  The  Examiner^ 
and  that  history  can  never  be  understood  until  we  know  and 
understand  Daniel  more  perfectly. 

John  Moncure  Daniel  was  bom  October  24,  1825,  in  Stafford 
County,  Virginia.  He  came  of  one  of  Virginia's  most  gifted  and 
distinguished  families.  His  father's  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  Stone,  Signer,  a  man  whose  name,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  father,  William  Stone,  is  prominent  in  the  annals  of  early 
Maryland  history.  Conway  says,  "His  mother  {nie  Mitchell), 
whose  marvelous  beauty  I  remember,  had  some  Spanish  blood." 

Daniel's  youth  was  one  of  continuous  battle  against  difficulties. 
An  eager,  ambitious  student,  he  was  compelled  by  the  death  of 
his  father  to  abandon  his  law  studies  under  Judge  Lomax,  o£ 
Fredericksburg,  and  to  go  to  Richmond  to  seek  a  means  of  sup- 
port. He  accepted  the  position  of  librarian  to  the  Patrick  Henry 
Society  at  a  salary  of  $100  per  annum,  an  income  altogether  in- 
adequate to  suply  his  meagerest  wants.  He  lived  in  the  most 
frugal  style,  sleeping  upon  a  lounge  in  the  library  and  subsisting 
upon  bread  and  tea.  The  almost  inevitable  result  of  this  priva- 
tion and  hardship  upon  one  so  sensitive  and  highstrung — one  who 
felt  that  he  had  been  born  a  "gentleman" — who  was  physically 
frail  and  mentally  choleric,  was  to  embitter  him  against  the 
world,  to  make  him  feel  that  all  men  were  against  him.  The 
effect  of  such  circumstances  upon  a  weaker  nature  would  have 
been  to  crush  it;  upon  a  strong,  healthy  one,  to  develop  it  and 
bring  out  what  was  noble  and  best ;  upon  an  abnormal  one,  such 
as  Daniel's,  to  drive  it  to  fury,  to  destroy  faith  in  humanity  and 
replace  faith  by  hate.  Daniel  set  his  face  like  a  flint  against  the 
world.  He  would  be  rich,  he  would  be  powerful,  he  would  be 
great,  he  would  ride  to  victory,  not  amid  the  cheers  and  congratu- 
lations of  friends,  but  over  the  envy  and  chagrin  of  those  who  now 
scorned  and  crushed  him.  He  set  the  mark  before  him  and  only 
death  prevented  its  attainment.  As  he  bade  adieu  to  the  familiar 
scenes  of  his  youth,  he  laid  a  deep  purpose  in  his  heart  to  return 
and  reestablish  the  old  homestead  and  "show  them  how  to  live 
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like  a  gentleman."  This  purpose,  though  never  abandoned,  was 
not,  like  the  famous  resolution  of  Warren  Hastings,  accomplished. 

While  his  position  in  the  library  was  not  pecuniarily  remunera- 
tive it  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  supplying  the  deficiencies 
of  his  early  education,  and  he  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of  it. 
An  indefatigable  worker,  he  not  only  acquired  a  vast  store  of 
knowledge  and  familiarized  himself  with  the  world's  best  thought, 
but  also  contributed  articles  to  the  Richmond  papers  which  imme- 
diately attracted  attention  and  led  to  his  being  oflFered  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Southern  Planter,  and  soon  afterwards  a  position  on 
the  staff  of  the  tri-weekly  Examiner,  then  recently  established  by 
B.  M.  DeWitt.  It  was  not  long  before  he  secured  an  interest 
in  the  paper  and  became  its  editor-in-chief.  This  was  in  1847. 
The  prominence  and  influence  of  The  Examiner  during  Daniel's 
second  term  of  service  as  its  controlling  spirit  has  been  sufficiently 
emphasized,  and  it  was,  during  the  first,  scarcely  less  important 
Conway  says,  "This  journal  was  known  as  *John  M.  Daniel's 
Paper.'  *  *  *  It  was  the  most  famous  journal  ever  pub- 
lished in  the  Southern  States.  It  represented  a  new  and  formid- 
able personality  in  politics." 

'*In  the  summer  of  1848  the  Richmond  Examiner  was  filling 
the  whole  State  with  talk.  Its  press  could  hardly  supply  the 
demand.  At  every  tabic,  at  every  street  comer,  the  subject  was 
Danid's  last  article,''  and  this  account  has  been  abundantly  cor- 
roborated by  those  who  can  remember  the  stirring  times  of  The 
Examiner  s  glory.  The  same  writer  says,  in  the  Magazine  of 
American  History  (June,  1887),  that  The  Examiner  "wielded  an 
influence  unexampled  in  Southern  journalism.  He  was  but 
twenty-two  years  of  age  when  he  undertook  The  Examiner,  but 
he  was  a  scholar,  had  studied  law,  had  devoured  a  library,  and  was 
a  man  of  |:^enius.  Thackeray  got  hold  of  some  of  his  writings 
in  England  and  visited  him  in  Richmond." 

"He  was  a  vehement  partisan,  and  espoused  the  Democratic 
side  in  politics,  but  he  was  also  an  Emersonian ;  and  his  philo- 
sophical and  candid  intellect  found  difficulty  in  harmonizing  slav- 
ery with  his  radical  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality.  Daniel  in- 
formed me  himself  of  his  misgivings,  and  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  might  have  turned  out  an  anti-slavery  heretic  had 
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it  not  been  for  the  appearance  of  Carlyle's  pamphlet  on  'The 
Nigger  Question/  This  essay  was  fairly  emblazoned  on  The 
Examiner,  and  streamed  out  like  a  standard.  The  negro  was 
justly  enslaved,  because  he  was  not  a  man  in  the  sense  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  A  new  anthropology  sprang  up  in 
support  of  this  view,  but  few  believed  it" 

This  unknown  youth,  not  a  quarter  of  a  century  old,  by  tradi- 
tion and  conviction  a  Democrat  of  the  sternest  Jacksonian  type, 
threw  himself  into  the  hot-bed  of  Whigg^sm  and  turned  the  tide 
of  Virginia  politics.  It  was  Daniel  who  won  for  the  Democratic 
party  the  ascendancy  in  Virginia.  His  brother,  Frederick  S. 
Daniel,  says  that  The  Examiner  wielded  a  powerful  influence  in 
behalf  of  the  Democratic  candidate  in  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1852.  In  acknowledgement  of  these  services,  Mr.  Pierce  ap- 
pointed the  editor  Charge  d'affaires  at  the  Court  of  Turin.  Mr. 
Frederick  Daniel  accompanied  his  brother  as  secretary,  and  after- 
ward wrote  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  from  which  the  following 
interesting  extract  is  made. 

"He  went  to  Turin  with  the  special  purpose  of  observing  the 
European  world  and  of  traveling  over  it,  and  in  this  point  of  view 
his  mission  was  successful,  being  particularly  beneficial  to  himself, 
and  possessing  no  significance  or  importance  in  the  nature  of 
things.  Mr.  Marcy  and  Mr.  Cass  had  as  little  business  of  a  politi- 
cal character  to  transact  with  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  as  with  the 
man  in  the  moon." 

Although  his  office  was  little  more  than  a  sinecure,  and  its 
duties— or  rather  its  lack  of  them — afflicted  Daniel's  restive  spirit 
with  ennui,  both  Mr.  Marcy  and  Mr.  Cass  paid  high  tribute  to  his 
ability,  the  latter  declaring  his  letters  during  the  Crimean  and 
Franco-Austrian  wars,  the  "ablest  and  most  instructive  on  the 
politics  of  Europe"  ever  received  by  the  State  Department. 

No  incidents  of  international  importance  occurred  during  his 
administration.  On  one  occasion,  having  demanded,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recognized  American  policy,  immunity  from  con- 
scription into  Victor  Emmanuel's  army,  for  an  Italian  who  had 
been  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  he  threatened  a  rupture  of 
diplomatic  relations,  but  Marcy,  although  he  approved  of  Daniel's 
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course,  advised  greatly  to  the  minister's  disgust  that  the  matter 
be  dropped. 

Another  episode,  that  may  be  worth  recording,  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  at  the  time.  Daniel  escorted  to  a  royal  ball  at 
Turin,  given  in  honor  of  the  betrothal  of  Prince  Napoleon  to  the 
Princess  Clotilde,  the  authoress  Marie  de  Solms,  who,  although 
a  cousin  of  Napoleon  III,  had  on  account  of  her  obnoxious  repub- 
lican views  been  exiled  from  France.  Cavour,  being  especially 
anxious  to  keep  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Emperor,  of  course, 
had  not  invited  her,  although  she  had  frequently  appeared  at  court 
before.  Daniel,  knowing  that  Victor  Emmanuel  did  not  sympa- 
thize with  Cavour's  attitude,  thus  defied  the  Premier,  who,  with- 
out the  slightest  alteration  of  his  bland  manner  toward  the  Ameri- 
can Minister,  reported  the  matter  to  his  official  at  Washington. 
Daniel,  being  informed  of  this  course  through  a  friend,  made  a 
statement  of  the  case  to  Lewis  Cass  in  the  light  of  which  he  was 
exonorated.  Marie  de  Solms  afterwards  married  Count  Rattazzi, 
who  succeeded  Cavour  in  the  Premiership,  and — remarks  the 
biographer — ever  afterwards  enjoyed  the  undisputed  privilege 
of  attending  all  the  royal  balls  she  had  a  mind  to. 

A  much  more  serious  matter  was  the  publication  of  a  private 
letter  written  bv  Daniel  to  a  friend  in  America.  This  letter  which 
ridiculed  Italian  high  society,  and  described — as  only  Daniel  could 
describe — certain  prominent  Italian  |)ersonages,  was  translated 
into  Italian  and  published  in  Turin  and  caused  no  end  of  bitter 
feeling.  Daniel  resi|:^ed  his  office,  but  his  resignation  was  not 
accepted  and  the  matter  was  smoothed  over. 

I'pon  the  failure  of  Rattazzi's  efforts  to  prevent  the  cession  of 
Nice  to  the  Piedniontese  kingdom,  Garibaldi  appeared  before 
the  American  Minister,  and  besought  him  to  annex  Nice  to  the 
L'nitcrl  States,  saying  that  he  would  feel  highly  honored  to  have 
the  Stars  and  StriiK\s  unfurled  over  his  native  city.  Daniel 
promptly  rci)lie(l  tliat  the  Monroe  Doctrine  prevented  his  taking 
such  action  into  consideration. 

After  seven  years  at  the  court  of  Turin,  Daniel's  diplomatic 
service  came  suddenly  to  an  end.  The  fumes  of  brewing  war 
reached  him  across  the  Atlantic  and  the  war  horse,  smelling  the 
battle  from  afar,  sprang  forward  to  the  fray. 
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It  has  got  to  come  to  this  at  last/'  he  said,  ''and  the  sooner 
the  better."  Afterwards  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  South  had  blundered',  and  that  he  was  glad  he  had  had  no 
part  in  "making  secession  f  *  nevertheless  since  six  States  had  tak- 
en the  step,  Virginia  should  follow.  He  returned  to  this  country 
and  cast  in  his  lot  with  his  native  State. 

Upon  leaving  America,  Daniel  had  sold  his  interest  in  The  Ex- 
Qininer,  reserving  the  right  to  resume  the  editorial  control  when  he 
should  return.  He  now  availed  himself  of  this  prerogative.  He 
was  not  however — as  his  biographer  expresses  it — a  "paper  sol- 
dier," but  saw  active  service  under  Generals  Floyd  and  A.  P.  Hill, 
being  driven  back  to  Richmond  only  by  his  feeble  health  and 
honorable  wounds.  He  afterwards  expressed  disappointment  at 
having  to  leave  the  army  before  he  had  won  military  renown. 
"By  this  time  (the  winter  of  1864),"  said  he,  "I  might  have  been 
a  brigadier — perhaps  a  major-general." 

For  four  years  he  wielded  his  pen  as  courageously  as  he  had 
done  his  sword.  Though  he  loved  not  men,  he  loved  his  State, 
and  he  loved  the  Confederacy.  Eagerly  he  watched  over  its  in- 
terests and  boldly  he  assailed  its  enemies  and  those  whom,  though 
high  in  its  counsels,  he  considered  inimical  to  its  interests.  He 
chafed  under  what  seemed  to  him  criminal  mismanagement  and 
imbecile  incapacity.  He  vigorously  attacked  the  administration 
and  his  pitiless,  stinging  satire  involved  him  in  several  duels,  in 
one  of  which — that  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Elmore — 
he  received  a  wound  which  is  supposed  to  have  hastened  his  death. 

"I  think  he  fought  nine  pistol  duels,"  says  Conway,  "and  al- 
though no  hurt  resulted  to  any  antagonist — he  had  no  skill  with 
any  weapon — it  is  my  belief  that  he  lost  his  prospect  of  domestic 
happiness  by  the  reputation  thus  acquired.  He  was  attached  to 
a  very  lovely  lady,  Miss  Eliza  Barber.  *  *  *  j  knew  her 
well,  and  have  always  believed  that  his  suit  might  have  succeeded 


•Appleton's  Cyclhpoedia  is  evidently  wide  of  the  mark  in  calling  Daniel 
one  of  the  earliest  apostles  of  secession."  Conway  says  "John  Daniel, 
extreme  as  he  was,  opposed  Calhoun's  demand  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment guaranteeing  to  the  slave  States  an  'equilibrium'  with  the  free  States, 
a  demand  which,  he  said,  gives  color  to  the  charge  of  desiring  dis- 
union.' " 


i( 
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had  not  her  brother  been   frightened  by  the  personalities  and 
duels."* 

Daniel  was  often  hopeful  of  the  success  of  the  Confederacy, 
even  when  most  bitterly  opposing  its  policies;  but  in  the  latter 
part  of  1864,  he  seems  to  have  given  up  all  hope  of  ultimate 
victory,  and  to  have  turned  his  thoughts  toward  securing  the  best 
terms  of  reconstruction  that  could  be  obtained. 

But  he  was  not  destined  to  witness,  except  from  afar,  the 
overthrow  of  the  Confederate  government.  In  January,  1865,  he 
was  attacked  a  second  time  with  pneumonia,  which  developed  in- 
to consumption.  After  a  long,  tedious  illness,  he  succumbed 
March  29,  1865.*  The  last  number  of  The  Examiner,  printed  on 
the  day  before  the  evacuation  of  Richmond,  contained  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  death.  *'The  Examiner  shared  the  fate  of  the 
Confederacy — it  was  destroyed  in  the  conflagration  of  Richmond." 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  life  of  one  whom  Dr.  Bagby  called  "one 
of  the  most  gifted  and  brilliant  men  ever  bom  on  Southern 
soil." 

He  was,  above  all  else,  an  editor.  "He  had  the  power  of  in- 
fusing his  spirit  into  every  part  of  his  paper,  and  gfiving  it  thereby 
an  individuality  which  made  it  as  attractive  as  it  was  unique. 
He  had  innumerable  editorial  contributors,  but  they  all  caught, 
insensibly  and  quietly,  his  spirit,  his  very  tone;  and  there  was 
about  The  Examiner,  whenever  he  was  at  the  head  of  it,  a  homo- 
<^eneity  which  under  other  managers  it  never  attained.  It  was 
easy  to  tell  when  he  left  the  paper  and  when  he  came  back  to  it. 
*  *  *  He  brought  with  him  as  often  as  he  resumed  the  helm, 
a  magnetic  charm  which  drew  to  the  paper  the  cleverest  things 
which  were  written  by  anybody.    Whoever  chanced  to  do  a  good 


"In  anotluT  place  he  says:  "One  of  the  handsomest  women  I  saw  in 
Rome  was  Ma<lanie  Kattazzi,  whom  my  cousin,  John  M.  Daniel,  loved, 
but  left  for  a  Confederate  grave  in  Virginia."  It  is  probably  the  affair 
with  Miss  BarlKT  to  which  Bagby  refers.  He  says  that  Daniel  lived  on 
Broad  street  at  the  head  of  Shockoe  hill,  opposite  the  African  church.  He 
owned  tho  adjoining  mansion  and  held  it  unoccupied,  declaring  that  it 
wa«i  reserved  for  the  woman  whom  he  should  marry  and  with  whom  he 
would  never  consent  to  live  in  the  same  house. 

*A  very  touching  account  of  his  last  illness  is  given  in  Bagby's  "John 
M.   Daniel's  Latch-Key." 
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thing  with  the  pen  was  anxious  for  it  to  appear  in  The  Examiner, 
There  it  would  be  read  by  more  people  and  be  better  appreciated 
than  in  any  other  paper.  The  credit  would  be  Daniel's,  but  what 
of  that?  The  intellectual  bantling  would  be  sure  not  to  die  still- 
bom." 

Daniel  was  master  of  a  strong,  pure  Anglo-Saxon  style,  spon- 
taneous, utterly  devoid  of  artificiality,  especially  adapted  to  that 
species  of  writing  in  which  he  excelled.  His  logic  was  unassail- 
able ;  his  satire  blighting  as  an  east  wind.  '*Had  he  been  bom  in 
Old  or  New  England,  he  would  no  doubt,  have  become  eminent 
as  a  man  of  letters.  He  had  a  fine  imagination,  a  critical  appre- 
ciation of  music,  and  a  style  of  writing  equal  to  that  of  the  best 
French  writers — simple,  lucid,  artistic."^ 

In  addition  to  these  qualities  he  had  a  deep  and  accurate,  if  not 
very  roseate,  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  "his  natural  faculty 
of  weighing  measures  and  of  foreseeing  their  eflFects  was  much 
above  the  common.    He  had  in  him  the  elements  of  a  statesman." 

Of  his  moral  qualities  it  is  harder  to  speak.  "He  worshipped 
strength,"  says  Dr.  Bagby,  "and  nothing  but  strength  of  mind  and 
body.  He  despised  fools  and  weaklings  of  all  sorts.  Goodness — 
the  moral  qualities — he  threw  entirely  out  of  account."  Irascible, 
selfish,  intolerant,  fractious,  and  even  cruel  to  his  slaves,  as  he 
was  to  his  pets — two  little  dogs  which,  unlike  the  former,  were 
much  attached  to  him — seeming  almost  to  derive  a  sinister  pleas- 
ure from  the  infliction  of  pain,  he  possessed,  nevertheless,  many 
traits  that  command  our  admiration.  He  was  far  above  any- 
thing little  or  mean  or  dishonorable;  many  of  his  actions  were 
truly  magnanimous.  It  is  said  that  he  once  walked  from  Rich- 
mond to  Petersburg  to  lend  his  friend  Edgar  A.  Poe  some  money. 
Perhaps  Conway  is  not  far  wrong  when  he  says,  "What  I  could 
not  see  until  too  late  was  that  here  was  a  heart  full  of  love,  a 
mind  akin  to  Emerson,**  bound  fast  to  the  role  of  fighting  politi- 
cians with  pen  and  pistol.  John  Daniel's  cynicism  was  largely 
the  result  of  his  spiritual  loneliness." 


•Conway. 

•Jn  Mr.  Conway's  estimation  the  summation  of  all  excellencies,  the  high- 
est tribute  that  could  be  paid 
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As  to  his  religion,  he  was  impatient  of  all  dogma.  Christianity 
was  a  superstition  and  preachers  and  churchmen  were  hypocrites. 
He  did  not.  however,  as  some  affirm,  deny  the  existence  of  God, 
and  was  accustomed  every  New  Year's  Day  to  publish  a  poem  to 
the  Deity  on  the  selection  of  which  he  bestowed  especial  care.  It 
is  also  said,  on  somewhat  doubtful  authority,  that  he  "made  an 
effort  to  found  a  liberal  church  at  Richmond  and  actuallv  de- 
livered  a  sermon  to  a  small  company  in  the  long-closed  Univer- 
salist  church  there." 

In  business  and  social  relations  he  was  always  punctilious  and 
exacting;  scrupulously  neat  and  correct  in  his  dress. 

His  personal  appearance  is  thus  described  by  Judge  Hughes: 
**Hc  had  strongly  marked  Jewish  features,  antique  and  classical. 
His  raven  black  hair  was  worn  long;  his  well  shapen  nose  was 
exceptionally,  but  pleasantly  prominent,  his  mouth  large,  with  well 
developed  and,  a  lady  would  say,  bewitchingly  expressive  lips; 
his  dark  brown  eyes  were  brilliant  and  piercing;  his  complexion 
sombre ;  his  visage  thin,  and  his  handsome,  classical  countenance 
capable  of  expressing  the  most  winning  kindliness  or  the  most  re- 
pellent scorn.  He  was  of  medium  height  and  attenuated  figure, 
weighing  never  more  than  120  pounds.*'  Dr.  Bagby  states  that 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  wore  a  "dense,  coarse,  jet-black, 
closely  trimmed  Ix^ard,"  and  that  his  hair  was  worn  short.  **His 
head  was  small  as  Byron's  or  Brougham's,  beautifully  shaped." 
**The  i)oorcst  physiognomist,"  he  says,  "could  not  have  seen  Dan- 
iel's face,  even  for  a  moment,  without  being  attracted — I  am 
tempted  to  say,  fascinated — by  it." 

Such  was  the  man  who  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  pinnacle  of 
fame  which  he  coveted,  and  then  fell  into  a  profound  oblivion. 
Scarcely  forty  years  have  passed,  and  the  name  that  was  then  on 
every  tongue  is  scarcely  known — save  to  the  anti(|uarian  and  the 
blue-stocking — in  the  city  where  he  wrought.  It  is  a  strange  and 
striking  conmientary  on  the  character  of  the  Southern  i)cople, 
that,  in  the  South,  a  man  cannot  be  great  unless  he  is  good — un- 
kss  he  is  pious.    The  hero  of  the  Southern  people  is  the  divinity. 

If  Daniel  was  inordinately  eager  for  glory  and  honor,  he  never 
fawned  nor  flattered  to  win  it;  he  never  crooked  his  finger  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  any  man.     Well  might  the  words  of  the 
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Regent  Morton,  over  the  body  of  John  Knox,  have  been  uttered 
over  the  cold  form  of  the  dead  editor :  "Here  lies  one  who  never 
feared  the  face  of  man."  He  was  patriotic  and  he  was  sincere. 
Whatever  elements  of  ambition  and  personal  pique  there  may  have 
been  mingled  with  his  motives,  they  were  fundamentally  honest. 
Like  the  rest  of  us,  he  failed  to  see  himself  as  others  saw  him,  and 
we,  may  be,  have  failed  to  see  him  as  he  was.  He  failed  to 
get  the  true  perspective  of  life ;  his  spiritual  vision  was  distorted, 
as  much  perhaps  by  disease  of  mind  and  body  as  of  soul,  but 
as  perverted  as  were  his  moral  ideas  he  did  what  seemed  unto  him 
right,  and  did  it  though  all  the  world  opposed.  Will  not  that 
alone,  in  this  day  of  insincerity,  of  sham,  of  moral  obliquity,  cover 
a  multitude  of  sins? 

\i  we  cannot  bestow  unqualified  admiration  upon  Daniel's  char- 
acter, if  we  cannot  love  him  as  a  man,  let  us  pause  to  shed  a  tear 
over  the  grave  of  his  genius,  over  the  grave  of  Virginia's,  the 
South's,  perhaps  America's  greatest  editor.  Forget  Mr.  Hyde 
and  remember  Dr.  Jekyll. 

John  Moncure. 

Louisville,   Kentucky. 


WALTER  PATER  * 

When  Walter  Pater  died,  more  than  a  decade  ago,  he  left  behind 
him  no  immediate  successor,  no  disciple  to  carry  on  the  traditions 
which  he  had  established,  and  the  qualities  which  he  stood  for  in 
English  prose.  Nor  has  any  one  since  arisen  who  has  succeeded 
in  writing  such  chaste  and  polished  specimens  of  English  prose 
as  those  which  came  from  the  pen  of  that  literary  artist.  There 
have  been  authors  since,  to  be  sure,  who  have  accomplished  more 
in  literature  and  won  a  greater  reputation  than  Pater  did;  and 
there  have  likewise  been  English  authors  and,  perhaps,  American 
aqthors,  too.  whose  achievements  have  been,  in  some  respects, 
more  brilliant.  But  there  has  arisen  no  one,  whether  in  England 
or  in  America,  who  has  quite  equalled,  far  less  surpassed,  Pater 
in  respect  of  perfection  of  literary  form  and  finish;  no  one  who 
has  shown  so  nice  and  rare  artistic  instinct ;  no  one  who  has  ex- 
hibited such  a  mastery  of  technical  execution.  If,  according  to  the 
trite  dictum,  genius  be  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains,  then 
Pater  assuredly  possessed  genius  to  a  superlative  degree  as  mani- 
fested by  his  supreme  contempt  for  the  labor  of  the  file  and  his 
persistent  and  insatiable  desire  for  perfection  of  craftsmanship  and 
grace  of  style. 

Pater  produced,  in  all.  about  nine  volumes,  consisting  of  es- 
says, lectures  and  imaginative  studies.  In  this  last  class  is,  of 
course,  included  his  most  pretentious  and  most  popular  work, 


•Walter  Pater.  By  A.  C  Benson.  (Knglish  Men  of  LcUers).  The 
MacTTiillan  Co. 

The  Works  of  Walter  Pater  (The  Macmillan  Company)  :  Gaston  De 
I^itoiir:  An  rnfini^hed  Romance;  Miscellaneous  Studies;  Greek  Studies; 
Marius  the  Epicurean;  Imaginary  Portraits;  The  Renaissance:  Studies  in 
Art  and  Poetry;  Plato  and  Platonism ;  Appreciations;  Essays  from  the 
(ruardian. 

The  first  three  of  the  above-named  volumes  of  Pater's  works  were 
nut  fiuhlisht'd  by  Pater  himself.  They  were  prepared  for  the  press 
l»y  Pater's  life-Inn^  frirnd.  Charles  L.  Shadwell.  Fellow  and  now  Provo.st 
<»f  r)riel  Cojlcffr,  who,  upon  Pater's  death,  undertook  to  act  as  his  literary 
exrcutor-  -a  ta^k  which  he  perf<»rmed,  in  the  words  of  Benson,  "with  a 
rare  loyalty  and  discretion." 
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"Marius  the  Epicurean."  It  is  evident  from  this  meagre  work, 
that  Pater  was  not  a  fertile  writer.  His  intellectual  energy  was 
expended  in  lavish  polishing  and  elaborate  finish,  rather  than  in 
fruitful  production.  Composition  with  him  was  attended  with 
great  labor  because  of  his  highly  developed  critical  faculty,  which 
was  contented  with  nothing  less  than  the  utmost  degree  of  artistic 
finish.  Pater  was  a  prose  artist  of  the  austerest  type.  He  spared 
no  amount  of  toil  and  pains  to  attain  the  highest  standard  of 
literary  finish  and  charm,  and  he  gradually  approached  this 
worthy  ideal. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  perfection  in  literature  no  less 
than  of  liberty ;  and  small  indeed  is  the  number  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price.  Most  writers  prefer  to  be  prolific,  taking 
only  ordinary  pains  to  lick  into  shape  the  productions  of  a  fertile 
pen.  They  are  not  willing  to  transmute  the  potential  energy  of 
creation  into  unrelaxed  diligence  and  infinite  care  in  burnishing 
and  polishing  the  products  of  their  invention.  Not  that  they  hold 
rare  literary  finish  in  contempt,  or  are  unappreciative  of  the 
niceties  and  graces  of  style.  All  of  these  they  value  highly.  But 
they  are  not  willing  to  bestow  the  necessary  attention  and  energy 
at  the  cost  of  reduced  production.  Yet  now  and  then,  an  author 
is  found,  whose  artistic  instinct  is  so  strong  and  intense  that  he 
masters  the  ambition  of  a  fertile  and  copious  pen,  and  lavishes  his 
creative  force  upon  form  and  manner  rather  than  matter,  upon 
style  rather  than  invention.  English  literature  in  the  Victorian 
era,  it  must  be  conceded,  furnished  at  least  two  notable  examples 
in  the  poet  Tennyson  and  the  critic  Pater.  With  Tennyson's 
beautiful  and  artistic  verse  the  world  is  familiar  enough  to 
render  special  mention  here  superfluous.  With  Pater's  less  in- 
spiring, though  no  less  beautiful  and  artistic  prose,  the  world  is 
not  so  familiar  as  it  should  be.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Apart  from  the  natural  advantage  of  poetry  over  criticism, 
Tennyson's  genius  surpassed  Pater's  and  more  speedily  arrested 
attention  and  compelled  recognition,  not  to  say  admiration.  The 
office  of  poet  being  relatively  more  highly  esteemed  than  that  of 
critic,  Tennyson,  also,  naturally  appealed  to  a  larger  audience 
from  the  very  first.  Both  authors  were  endowed  with  the  instinct, 
so  desirable  in  literature,  of  exquisite  taste;  and  they  both  pos- 
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sessed  the  capacity  for  consummate  pains  in  polishing  the  pro- 
ducts of  iheir  invention.  Hoth  alike,  the  one  in  verse  and  the 
other  in  prose,  aimed  at  jKTfection  of  finish.  The  difference, 
therefore,  lies  in  subject-matter,  in  theme,  more  than  in  execution. 
Pater,  like  the  great  iH)et  of  the  Victorian  era,  was  a  passionate 
lover  of  words  and  seemed  endowed  with  unerring  judgment  in 
their  selection.  He  lingered  over  his  sentences  till  he  hit  upon 
the  very  choicest  terms  and  j^hrases  in  which  to  clothe  his  thought. 
Conse(juentIy,  we  find  in  Pater's  prose,  as  in  Tennyson's  verse, 
such  nicety  of  diction  and  beauty  of  expression  as  proved  at  once 
the  emulation  and  despair  of  their  contemporaries.  Much  of  the 
inimitable  charm  of  the  st\le  of  these  two  authors  is  the  re- 
suit  of  their  consummate  felicity  of  expression.  Strip  their 
thought  of  its  ex(|uisite  diction  and  their  style  is  robbed  of  its 
force  and  beautv. 

Pater  deliberately  chose  criticism  as  the  most  suitable  province 
for  the  exercise  of  his  literary  gifts.  For  this  work  he  developed 
si)ecial  aptitude,  and  in  this  field  he  soon  made  his  influence  felt, 
and  came  at  length  to  be  recognized  as  supreme,  without  a  rival 
to  dispute  his  sui)rcniacy.  Now,  in  criticism  Pater  took  the  posi-| 
tion  that  the  critic  ought  to  remove  everything  tliat  bedims  the 
vision,  evorv  thing  that  is  extrinsical  and  that  is  not  of  the  nature 
and  cssi-iKV  of  the  object  under  review;  for  only  thus  can  he  see 
the  real  object  itself  divested  of  all  adventitious  circumstances. 
According  tc>  his  theory,  there  is  a  mist,  a  cloud,  enveloping  every 
object  and  marring  our  vision,  so  that  we  do  not  see  things  as 
they  actually  are.  We  behold  them  through  a  haze,  as  it  were, 
and  thus  we  do  not  obtain  a  definite  impression,  a  clear  outline. 
Xor  do  we  ordinarily  see  objects  in  their  true  proportions  and 
jK-rspective.  which  is  essential  for  discerning  their  real  values. 
r\'iter  helrl  it  is  the  legitimate  function  of  criticism  to  brush  aside 
all  i-xtcTiials  and  excrescences  which  the  lapse  of  years  has  ac- 
cnmnlated,  in  order  to  consider  the  disengaged  object  itself,  be 
it  a  w<»rk  of  art.  or  the  i>roduct  of  thought,  or  man  the  source 
of  both.  ^ 

So.  when  Pater  treated  such  a  theme  as  the  Renaissance,  or  the 
age  of  Marcus  .\urelius.  or  ancient  philosophy,  he  studied  and 

analyzed  llu"  subject  so  thoroughly  and  minutely  that  he  ascer- 

is 
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ftained  its  very  essence,  and  on  this  careful  analysis  as  on  a  granite 
Uoundation  he  established  his  criticism.  If  it  were  a  period  in 
medieval  history,  or  a  character,  that  engaged  his  attention 
and  enlisted  his  interest,  he  bestowed  upon  that  age  so  much  re- 
search and  study  that  it  seemed  to  live  again  under  the  glow  of 
his  imagination;  and  he  peopled  it  with  historic  personages  of 
his  own  creative  fancy.  In  such  a  manner  he  succeeds  in  cloth- 
ing the  dry  bones  of  history  with  flesh,  and  makes  his  characters 
appear  before  us  with  the  vraisemblance  of  actual  life,  enveloped 
in  the  true  historic  atmosphere.  Such  a  group  of  sketches  he 
terms  with  strict  propriety,  "imaginary  portraits."  But  while 
these  portraits  are  truly  imaginary,  still  they  reflect  the  real 
characters  of  the  age  portrayed  with  an  interest  and  a  sympathy 
withal,  which  makes  that  age  all  the  more  realistic  and  vivid. 
Herein  lies  the  charm,  in  large  measure,  of  these  "imaginary 
portraits."  Furthermore,  into  these  sketches  portrayed  with  all 
the  glamour  of  the  author's  engaging  style,  he  has  projected  him- 
self with  his  characteristic  urbanity  and  grace  of  manner,  with  the 
result  that  they  cast  over  the  reader  a  certain  romantic  spell 
which  he  is  loath  to  have  broken. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  the  progress  of  our  author's 
development  and  note  how  he  came  to  win  such  literary  distinc- 
tion. When  in  1862  Pater  was  graduated  from  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  he  gave  no  special  promise  of  any  great  achievement  in 
letters.  Indeed,  he  seems  not  to  have  entertained  a  serious  call 
to  a  literary  life,  at  that  time.  The  first  intimation  of  a  call  of 
this  kind  was  manifested  by  him  two  years  later,  when  he  took 
up  his  residence  as  a  fellow  at  Brasenose  College.  His  sympa- 
thies now  began  to  range  over  a  wide  field,  but  he  gave  close 
attention  to  poetry.  His  first  published  essay  was  on  Coleridge, 
the  poet.  But  here  again  his  course  is  of  the  nature  of  a  sur- 
prise. For  in  the  treatment  of  his  theme,  he  completely  ignores 
Coleridge,  the  poet,  and  considers  only  Coleridge,  the  phil- 
osopher and  metaphysician.  This  is  all  the  more  striking  because 
of  Pater's  avowed  interest  in  poetry.  The  essay  itself,  apart  from 
its  correctness  of  form,  shows  no  indication  of  the  future  critic's 
characteristic  style  and  marvelous  felicity  of  phrase.  However, 
this  maiden  effort  does  reveal  the  bent  of  Pater's  genius  for 
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criticism.  His  interest  in  poetry  appears  in  the  light  of  his  sub- 
sequent career  to  have  been  only  a  passing  whim.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  most  of  our  author's  associates  were 
poets,  to  wit:  Morris,  the  Rossettis  and  Swinburne.  In  view  of 
this  fact  it  seems  quite  probable  that,  under  the  influence  of  their 
example.  Pater,  too,  should  make  his  first  steps  in  the  field  of  verse 
till  he  should  find  himself,  and  ascertain  definitely  the  trend  of 
his  creative  genius.  But  it  was  not  long  before  he  discovered  him- 
self and  his  critical  faculty  asserted  itself  as  supreme.  The  ad- 
monitions of  this  inward  monitor.  Pater  speedily  obeyed. 

Pater's  propensity  for  criticism  soon  drove  him  deep  into 
metaphysics,  and  this  led  him  to  Goethe,  who  was  such  an  attrac- 
tive and  moulding  force  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Oxford  in  those 
days.  Through  the  influence  of  this  great  master-mind,  Pater 
was  directed  to  Winckelmann.  that  inflammable  Hellenic  spirit 
who  had  inspired  Goethe  himself  with  a  passionate  love  for 
Greek  art.  It  was  Winckelmann.  then,  that  proved  the  touch- 
stone which  kindled  our  young  critic's  genius  and  filled  him  with 
an  ever-increasing  enthusiasm  for  letters  and  art. 

Pater's  enthusiasm  found  concrete  expression  in  a  study  of 
Winckelmann,  which  appeared  in  the  Westminster  Rnnetif,  in  the 
year  1867.  It  will  be  recalled  that  about  this  same  time.  John  Mor- 
ley  un<!ert()ok  the  editorship  of  the  Fortnightly  Retnciv,  and  invit- 
ed the  leading  young  writers  of  l^ngland  to  contribute  to  the  pages 
of  that  famous  journal.  Among  others.  Pater  was  thus  honored, 
and  responded  in  an  essay  on  William  Morris'  verse  under  the 
much-criticised  caption.  'VKsthetic  Poetry."  This  was  the  first 
of  a  series  of  (hscriniinating  and  stimulating  essays  Pater  wrote, 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  leading  reviews,  and  later  collected 
and  puhlishcrl  under  the  original  title.  ** Studies  in  the  History  of 
the  Renaissance." 

Pater's  abiding  interest  in  the  Renaissance  was  soon  deepened 
and  broadened  by  a  visit  to  Italy  in  1874.  when  he  enjoyed  for  the 
first  time  the  opf)ortunity  of  exiK^riencing  the  quickening  and 
vitalizing  cfTcct  of  a  sojourn  in  that  enchanted  land  of  art  and 
song.  It  was  in  this  same  romantic  land  that  Goethe's  genius  re- 
ceived, a  century  before,  fresh  inspiration  and  renewed  energ>', 
which  marked  an  ejKKrh  in  his  work,  just  as  it  had  done  four 
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centuries  before  in  the  case  of  Chaucer,  the  first  English  artist 
and  moulder  of  our  literary  vernacular.  Pater's  work  after  this 
event  in  his  life  was  destined  to  revolutionize  the  conception  of 
Italian  art  as  entertained  by  many.  But  his  revolutionary  theory, 
like  most  theories  which  upset  established  views,  was  not  hailed 
with  universal  approval  and  acclaim  by  the  critics.  It  encountered 
strong  opposition  in  many  quarters  and  provoked  repeated  news- 
paper attacks  upon  its  author,  who  was  dubbed  a  "hedonist"  by 
way  of  reproach  and  made  the  butt  of  all  sorts  of  "aesthetic"  ex- 
travagances and  absurdities.  However,  Pater's  idea  gradually 
won  acceptance  and  ultimately  triumphed,  and  he  lived  to  see  his 
conception  vindicated  and  his  theory  established. 

A  long  period  of  twelve  years  intervened  between  Pater's  first 
volume  and  his  second.  Whether  this  long  silence  was  the  result 
of  a  resolution  on  his  part  to  refrain  from  print  in  consequence  of 
the  harsh  criticism  his  first  book  had  elicited,  or  whether  it  was 
a  mere  incident  of  our  author's  slow  and  extremely  careful  method 
of  composition,  cannot  be  determined.  Whatever  the  explana- 
tion, the  second  volume,  "Marius  the  Epicurean,"  did  not  appear 
till  1885.  This  plotless  romance  is  accounted  Pater's  master- 
piece. No  doubt  it  is  the  work,  above  all  others,  which  will  per- 
petuate his  name  in  the  history  of  English  literature. 

Meanwhile,  however.  Pater  had  printed  several  essays  in  the 
reviews.  For  some  reason  he  did  not  collect  these  himself  in 
book  form,  and  so  they  were  afterwards  published  as  a  post- 
humous volume.  "The  Child  in  the  House"  was  also  written 
during  the  long  interim,  and  was  later  published  about  the  time 
of  his  death.  Pater's  third  volume,  "Imaginary  Portraits,"  fol- 
lowed his  "Marius"  after  an  interval  of  two  years  only.  These 
sketches  of  the  nature  of  philosophic  fiction  met  with  a  warm 
reception  and  are  really  almost  unsurpassed  of  their  kind.  In 
1889  Pater  published  a  volume  of  his  miscellaneous  essays,  culled 
from  various  journals,  giving  it  the  title  "Appreciations,  with  an 
Essay  on  Style."  Four  years  later  Pater  followed  this  with  a 
volume  of  his  polished  and  chaste  college  lectures,  entitled  "Plato 
and  Platonism."  As  far  as  technical  execution  is  concerned,  these 
lectures  are  almost  "faultily  faultless,"  and  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.    The  thought,  too,  is  but  little,  if  at  all,  below  the  high- 
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water  mark  reached  in  "Marius,  the  Epicurean."  The  work  of 
one  who  is  an  artist  even  to  his  finger  tips,  this  book  stands  as  an 
embodiment  in  prose  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  literary  art  of 
the  Victorian  era. 

The  position  of  **Marius  the  Epicurean"  as  the  most  important 
of  Pater's  works  demands  a  word  in  passing.  Its  point  of  view  is 
that  of  **an  exceedingly  refined  and  carefully  guarded  Hedonism ;" 
and  the  thought  is  presented  in  the  form  of  fiction.  But  the  story 
is  so  unimportant  that  the  romance  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a 
plot.  Yet  this  defect  does  not  detract  materially  from  the  reader's 
interest. 

"Marius  the  Epicurean"  is  in  four  parts.  The  first  part  traces 
the  boyhood  and  school  life  of  Marius  and  represents  him  ac- 
cepting the  old  native  religion  with  genuine  devotion.  But  in  his 
school  days  he  experiences  an  intellectual  awakening  and  there- 
upon feels  an  irresistible  impulse  to  philosophical  speculation.  In 
the  second  part  Marius  is  portrayed  as  an  intellectual  Epicurean 
of  the  Cyrenaic  school.  He  makes  his  way  to  Rome  and  there  is 
introduced  into  the  Imperial  household  as  secretary  to  the  Em- 
peror Aurelius.  In  the  third  part  Marius  discovers  the  inade- 
quacy of  his  Cyrenaic  philosophy  and  realizes  that  he  occupies  an 
isolated  iK)sition  in  which,  without  sympathy,  his  Stoic  philosophy 
does  not  furnish  the  desired  comfort.  He  feels  keenly  the  need 
of  a  living  faith  in  some  great  and  subtle  power  upon  which  he 
may  lean  and  rely  with  full  assurance  of  comfort  and  serenity  of 
mind.  As  for  his  religious  belief,  Marius  is  now  a  Theist.  In 
the  fourth  part  he  is  brought  face  to  face  with  Christianity  and 
he  accei)ts  the  new  doctrine  in  part.  Hut  its  most  powerful  appeal 
to  his  nature  does  not  as  yet  rise  above  the  level  of  the  aesthetic. 
However,  as  the  shadow  of  death  begins  to  gather  about  Marius, 
he  realizes  that  Christianity  makes  a  higher  and  nobler  appeal  as 
a  great  unseen  power  which  can  comfort  and  sustain  even  in  the 
hour  of  dissolution  of  soul  and  body. 

The  motif  of  ** Marius  the  Ki)icurean"  is  the  portrayal,  through 
the  various  stages  of  its  development,  of  a  highly  intellectual 
nature,  till  it  at  last  rises  from  the  low  level  of  heathen  philosophy 
to  the  exalted  realm  of  Christianity.  For  Marius  passes  through 
various  stages  of  heathen  philosophy  to  a  vague,  imperfect  and 
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inadequate  conception  of  Christianity,  and  in  the  end  dies  a  Chris- 
tian, cheered  and  sustained  by  the  rites  of  the  Church  in  his  last 
hour.  The  time  of  the  story  is,  of  course,  the  days  of  the  Em- 
peror Marcus  Aurelius — ^a  happily  chosen  period,  as  Benson, 
Pater's  recent  biographer  observes,  when  philosophy  was  popular 
and  Christianity  was  accorded  a  liberal  toleration.  The  book  is 
believed  to  reproduce  the  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  those  days  in 
Rome  with  no  small  degree  of  historic  accuracy  and  fidelity.  The 
local  color  and  the  archaeological  element,  it  is  evident,  were  dili- 
gently studied  by  Pater  and  are  worked  into  the  story  with  a 
striking  approach  to  naturalism.  The  author  writes  as  one  who 
had  seen  the  country  and  places  he  attempts  to  describe,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  picture  he  draws  is  vivid  and  realistic  and  stands 
out  with  a  remarkable  clearness  of  definition. 

The  workmanship  of  "Marius"  is  almost  flawless,  and  the  book 
is  an  excellent  example  of  Pater's  art  and  skill  as  a  writer,  show- 
ing his  many  graces  of  style  both  in  description  and  narrative.  It 
is  at  once  imaginative  and  critical.  As  the  author  reconstructs 
that  fascinating  period  in  the  second  century  after  Christ  when 
paganism  and  Christianity  existed  side  by  side,  touching  and 
blending,  his  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  for  his  theme  contributed 
no  little,  we  feel,  to  lighten  the  burden  of  his  self-imposed  task 
and  to  hold  out  to  him  reasonable  hope  of  success.  Indeed,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  Pater  could  not  have  chosen  a  period  for 
his  plotless  romance  which  appealed  more  strongly  to  his  sym- 
pathies. Yet  despite  the  superior  craftsmanship  of  the  "Marius," 
the  book  indicates  after  all  that  Pater's  forte  lay  in  the  domain  of 
the  essay  rather  than  in  that  of  fiction.  He  was  a  much  greater 
force  as  an  essayist  than  as  a  romancer.  His  narrative  gift  was 
admittedly  feeble  and  not  quite  equal  to  the  successful  execution 
of  a  work  of  fiction. 

Now  a  word  about  Pater's  "Plato  and  Platonism,"  which  was 
the  main  study  of  his  last  years.  He  himself  considered  this  his 
noblest  effort.  He  once  remarked  to  a  friend,  "If  there  is  any- 
thing of  mine  that  has  a  chance  of  surviving,  I  should  say  it  was 
my  Plato."  The  scholarly  world,  it  need  hardly  be  observed,  dis- 
sents from  this  verdict  of  our  author  and  puts  his  "Marius"  first. 
Yet  "Plato  and  Platonism"  is  an  interesting  book. 
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Pater  intended  his  *Tlato  and  Platonism"  to  be  a  useful  educa- 
tional book.  Professing  in  the  preface  that  his  aim  was  to  interest 
young  students  of  philosophy,  he  says:  *The  business  of  the 
young  scholar  ♦  ♦  ♦  in  reading  Plato  is  not  to  take  his  side 
in  a  controversy,  to  adopt  or  refute  Plato's  opinions,*  to  modify, 
or  make  apology  for,  what  may  seem  erratic  or  impossible  in  him ; 
still  less,  to  furnish  him  with  arguments  on  behalf  of  some  theory 
or  conviction  of  his  own.  His  duty  is  rather  to  follow  intelli- 
gently, but  with  strict  indifference,  the  mental  process  there,  as 
he  might  witness  a  game  of  skill.*'  Pater's  purpose  in  this  book 
then  was  not  philosophical,  but  rather  critical  and  historical. 

Pater,  as  Benson  affirms,  did  not  himself  have  any  fixed  system  ■ 
of  philosophy  and  he  believed  that  Plato  had  none.  According  to 
Pater's  view,  Plato  was  a  psychologist  who  approached  philoso- 
phy through  personality.  So  in  his  "Plato  and  Platonism"  Pater 
is  absorbed  in  the  task  of  bringing  out  Plato's  personality.  He 
maintains  that  "Plato  was  not  an  originator  of  philosophical 
thought,  that  it  is  the  form  and  not  the  matter  that  is  new  and 
that  Plato's  charm  lies  in  his  romantic  realism,  his  love  of  mod- 
est and  ingeiuious  youth,  his  dramatic  sense  of  character."  Plato, 
savs  Pater,  was  in  no  sense  a  doctrinaire,  but  held  that  ideas  and 
notions  are  the  cause,  not  the  consecjuence  of  our  reason.  He 
shows  how  Plato  in  his  "Republic."  j)resented  philosophy  as  a 
guiding  j)rinciple  of  life  and  conduct — a  religion  and  not  a  philo- 
soi)hical  system.  I  le  contends  that  Plato  was  of  an  extremely  sen- 
suous nature,  profoundly  resj)onsive  to  all  inii)ressions  of  beauty 
and  to  all  emotions.  It  is  in  Pater's  earnest  maintenance  of  this 
thesis  that  he  furnishes  conclusive  evidence  of  his  own  i)assion- 
ate  love  of  beauty,  and  it  was  through  this  side  of  his  nature  that 
I)hilosophy  made  its  chief  and  strongest  a])peal  to  him.  It  fol- 
lows then  that  there  was  some  foundation  in  fact  for  the  epi- 
grammatic remark  advanced  by  one  of  his  critics  that  "Pater  was 
a  philosopher  who  had  gone  to  Italy  by  mistake  instead  of  to  Ger- 
many." r»ut  let  this  brief  mention  suffice  to  indicate  the  general 
character  of  "Plato  and  Platonism."    j 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  short  list  of  his  works  that 
Pater,  as  has  alrea<ly  been  iK)inted  out.  was  in  no  sense  a  fecund 
writer.     His  meagreness  of  production,  as  has  !)een  intimated, 
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was  probably  the  natural  result  of  his  highly  developed  critical 
faculty.  This  faculty  seems  to  have  exercised  a  restraining  influ- 
ence on  his  invention.  The  excessive  energy  expended  in  filing 
down  and  burnishing  the  product  of  his  inventive  faculty  appeared 
somehow  to  check  and  to  diminish  his  copious  flow  of  thought. 
Apropos  of  Pater's  slow  and  painstaking  method  of  composition 
Edmund  Gosse  says:  *'I  have  known  writers  of  every  degree, 
but  never  one  to  whom  the  act  of  composition  was  such  a  travail 
and  agony  as  it  was  to  Pater.  In  his  earlier  years  the  labor  of 
lifting  the  sentences  was  so  terrific  that  any  one  with  less  fortitude 
would  have  entirely  abandoned  the  effort.  I  recollect  the  writing 
of  the  opening  chapters  of  *Marius/  and  the  stress  that  attended 
it — the  intolerable  languor  and  fatigue,  the  fevers  and  cold  fits, 
the  grey  hours  of  lassitude  and  insomnia,  the  toil  as  at  a  deep 
petroleum  well  when  the  oil  refuses  to  flow."  If  this  is  an  accu- 
rate and  not  an  exaggerated  and  overdrawn  description  of  our 
author's  labor  of  composition,  then  the  wonder  is,  not  that  Pater 
did  not  produce  more,  but  that  he  did  not,  after  his  first  volume, 
abandon  writing  altogether  in  utter  disgust.  But  it  is  an  inspiring 
exhibition  of  his  passionate  loye  of  literary  perfection,  as  it  is  no 
less  of  his  sublime  courage  that  he  was  willing  thus  to  undergo 
such  torture  of  mind,  in  order  to  transmit  to  posterity  his  thoughts 
and  feelings  in  the  most  beautiful  form  at  his  command. 

Some  fanciful  and  absurd  stories  concerning  Pater's  method  of 
composition,  however,  used  to  be  circulated  in  the  newspapers; 
and,  strange  to  say,  these  myths  found  ready  credence  even  among 
men  of  letters  as  well  as  among  the  less  thoughtful  thousands  of 
readers  of  the  daily  press.  For  instance,  it  was  told  and  believed 
by  many  that  Pater  used  to  write  his  finest  sentences  on  little 
slips  of  paper  without  any  relation  to  context  whatsoever  and 
would  later  insert  them  in  his  essays  at  the  most  appropriate  and 
effective  places.  Of  course,  as  those  familiar  with  our  author's 
method  inform  us,  this  curious  report  is  entirely  fabulous  and 
rests  on  no  foundation  in  fact.  Still  there  is  some  resemblance  in 
this  story  to  the  fact,  namely,  in  Pater's  peculiar  practice  of  having 
a  package  of  little  squares  of  paper  at  hand  when  he  was  reading, 
in  order  that  he  might  jot  down  on  the  spot  whatever  in  the 
book  struck  his  fancy.    It  was  his  custom  on  collecting  a  box  of 
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such  notes  to  begin  the  work  of  composition  himself.  This  was 
only  the  initial  step  in  the  long  and  painful  process  of  his  method 
of  work.  He  was  accustomed  to  use  ruled  paper  and  to  write  on 
alternate  lines,  leaving  a  blank  line  between  for  corrections  and 
additions.  His  first  rough  draft  completed,  he  would  insert  in 
the  blank  lines  more  suitable  bits  of  description,  apter  phrases  and 
choicer  epithets,  always  improving  upon  his  original  draft,  until 
the  alternate  lines  were  all  filled  up  with  such  alterations  and  im- 
provements as  commended  themselves  to  his  nice  discrimination 
and  exquisite  taste.  He  would  next  re-write  this,  putting  it  in 
ship-shape,  and  again  revise  this  copy  and  so  on,  till  his  final  copy 
IM)lishc(l  to  the  M-th  jxjwer  was  ready  for  the  press. 

Kut  such  ornate  and  elaborate  finish  in  rounding  off  his  sen- 
tences and  such  extreme  care  and  excellent  taste  in  arranging  his 
paragraphs  and  withal  such  felicity  of  language  could  hardly  fail 
to  expose  Pater's  style  to  the  charge  of  coldness  and  lack  of 
spontaneity.  His  style,  say  some,  is  as  beautiful  as  the  master- 
piece of  Phidias  and  every  whit  as  cold  as  the  marble  out  of  which 
the  statue  was  chiseled.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  some 
slight  ground  for  this  charge.  For  Pater's  over-elaboration  of 
finish  and  excessive  labor  of  the  file  has  produced  here  and  there 
in  his  writings  an  apparent  artificiality,  a  certain  lack  of  warmth 
and  color.  His  essays  strike  one  as  occasionally  wanting  in  virile 
force.  We  have  a  feeling  in  reading  Pater  that  he  sacrificed 
somewhat  of  vigor  and  spontaneity  to  the  exquisite  beauty  of  his 
style.  It  is  this  lack  of  vitality  that  the  critics  mean  when  they 
say  of  l^ater*s  style,  after  the  French  phrase,  that  it  possesses  the 
defects  of  its  qualities.  His  sentences  also  are  over-burdened  with 
^illusion  and  illustration,  and  are  sometimes  so  long  that  they 
almost  break  in  two.  "What  long  sentences  Plato  writes!"  ex- 
claims Pater  in  his  volume  on  Plato,  little  reflecting  that  he  him- 
self was  committing  the  same  offense.  But  one  cannot  see  one's 
own  faults  in  the  wallet  on  one's  back. 

Because  of  his  instinctive  love  for  the  beautiful  in  art  and  na-1 
ture.  l*ator  has  been  denominated  by  some  critics  an  Epicurean 
who  was  "devoted  to  the  arts  in  a  spirit  of  nobler  sensuousness  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  concerns  other  than  material."     But  this  is 
manifestly  a  false  interpretation  of  Pater's  philosophy.    That  he 
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possessed  a  congenital  distaste  for  everything  that  is  not  of  the 
highest  and  noblest  in  life  and  art,  no  one  familiar  with  his  writ- 
ings can  deny.  That  he  aspired  after  perfection  in  art  and  was 
not  content  with  anything  short  of  this,  is  equally  undeniable. 
But  while  his  soul  was  constantly  aflame  with  an  intense  passion 
for  the  beautiful,  whether  in  art  or  nature,  it  was  not  from  any 
ignoble  or  improper  motive.  Nor  did  he  believe  it  was  right  to 
relax  his  noble  purpose  and  give  loose  rein  even  to  the  refined 
passions.     Sensuousness  formed  an  element   in   his  philosophy 

Ipnly  as  the  term  sensuousness  is  used  in  its  poetic  and  best  sense. 

^  Far  from  being  a  mere  hedonist  who  makes  everything  contrib- 
ute to  the  refined  pleasures  of  life,  Pater  appreciated  fully  the 
value  of  discipline.  He  was  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
severity  of  the  discipline  of  art,  its  stern  demands  for  self-restraint 
and  complete  self-control.  It  was  this  aspect  of  the  subject  that 
appealed  very  strongly  to  him  and  that  entered  largely  into  his 
conception  of  art  and  life.  In  this  noble  conception  of  beauty  and 
art  which  he  entertained  he  could  plead  the  worthy  examples  of 
such  artists  as  Milton  and  Wordsworth,  to  name  only  two  of  an 
illustrious  company.  Pater  regarded  art  as  sacred  and  obedience 
to  its  stem  mandates  as  ennobling  and  uplifting.  Surely  there 
is  nothing  base  or  unworthy  in  this  conception  of  art  and  nature. 
It  is  akin  to  the  spirit  of  humanism;  and  Pater  caught  the  true 
spirit  of  humanism  as  he  brooded  in  imagination  over  the  deeds 
and  achievements  of  those  noble  men  who  eagerly  and  sedu- 
lously guarded  the  torch  of  learning  during  the  dark  ages  in  the 
world's  history.  "The  essence  of  humanism,"  says  Pater,  "is  that 
belief  that  nothing  which  has  ever  interested  living  men  and 
women  can  wholly  lose  its  vitality — no  language  they  have  spoken, 
nor  oracle  beside  which  they  have  hushed  their  voices,  no  dream 
which  has  once  been  entertained  by  actual  human  minds,  nothing 
about  which  they  have  ever  been  passionate,  or  expended  time 
and  zeal."  Assuredly  this  is  the  utterance  of  a  noble  and  gen- 
erous mind.  It  sounds  like  that  clarion  note  of  the  appeal  to  mor- 
tality which  Vergil  voiced  in  his  famous  line : 

"Sunt  lacrimae  rerum  et  mentem  mortalia  tangunt!" 
This  pathetic  note  like  a  minor  chord  runs  through  the  greater 
part  of  Pater's  writings.    He  felt  a  profound  interest  in  old  for- 
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gotten  things,  in  things  which  had  once  engaged  the  best  thought 
and  enHsted  the  keenest  sympathies  of  men,  be  it  a  form  of  antique 
art  or  a  school  of  ancient  philosophy,  or  what  not.  His  interest 
went  out  to  the  past,  and  was  not  confined  to  his  own  native  insu- 
lar shores.  He  lingered  with  peculiar  delight  over  the  ancient 
Italian  cities  and  found  his  chief  pleasure  in  re-peopling  them 
with  men  and  women  of  his  own  creation.  And  he  portrayed 
them  with  a  vividness  and  accuracy  and  a  fidelity  to  history  that 
are  simply  marvelous  and  that  challenge  the  admiration  of  schol- 
ars. In  his  "passion  of  the  past"  he  felt  strongly  drawn  to  Hellas, 
and  he  write  con  amove  of  that  historic  land  of  men,  heroes  and 
philosophers.  When  he  wrote  on  these  beloved  themes,  his  style 
seemed  to  adapt  itself,  somehow,  to  his  subject  and  to  take  on  an 
unusual  degree  of  quaintness  and  mellow  humor  and  winsome- 
ness. 

Notwithstanding  his  **passion  of  the  past"  (if  I  may  again  ven- 
ture to  use  that  apt  Tennysonian  phrase).  Pater  was  decidedly 
modern.  Yet  he  entertained  a  feeling  of  profound  detestation 
for  the  feverish  haste  so  characteristic  of  the  present  age.  Him- 
self of  a  gentle,  quiet  temperament,  he  surrounded  himself  with  a 
tranquil  atmosphere  of  dignified  repose;  and  like  some  unper- 
turbed philosopher  of  antiquity,  he  did  not  suffer  his  accustomed 
serenity  of  mind  to  be  agitated  by  the  turmoil  and  confusion  inci- 
dent to  our  modern  conditions  of  life.  But  his  life  was  one  full 
of  activity,  though  not  of  the  strenuous  type.  He  maintained  rig- 
idly the  exacting  discipline  of  his  devotion  to  art  and  swerved  not 
a  hair's  breadth  from  the  straight  path  of  his  deliberate  choice. 
Perhaps  no  man  over  more  resolutely  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
service  of  a  liij^h  and  noble  purpose.  This  spirit  of  entire  con- 
secration is  clearly  reflected  in  his  writings.  esi)ecially  in  the 
calm,  (ligniru'd  and  elevated  tone  which  pervades  them.  {  This 
note  of  lran(|!iillity.  which  is  the  logical  outgrowth  of  a  life  de- 
voted to  art  in  its  hij^diest  and  most  refined  sense,  constitutes  one 
of  the  chief  graces  of  Pater's  chaste  and  ornate  stylej  It  is  this 
element  of  tran(|uillily  which  imparts  to  his  writings  their  seda- 
tive effect  \\\iO\\  our  high-strung,  nervous  present-day  life.  If  we 
surrender  ourselves  completely  to  him.  his  sm<K)th  cadences  and 
marvehnis  jHTfection  of  craftsmanship,  together  with  his  never- 
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failing  mellow  humor,  combine  to  cast  over  us  a  delightful  spell, 
and  we  are  soon  lulled  away  from  the  bustle  and  din  about  us  to 
a  quiet  and  refreshing  repose.  There  is  nothing  in  his  pages, 
as  there  is  in  the  pages  of  Carlyle,  for  example,  which  jostles  us 
and  disquiets  our  spirits.  Pater's  work  may  be  conceived  as  a 
gentle  protest  against  the  nerve-wrecking,  maddening  haste  of  our 
modem  life  which  fails  oftentimes  to  pause  long  enough  to  see  the 
beauty  and  sweetness  in  the  world  about  us. 

Edwin  W.  Bowen. 

Randolph-Macon  College,  Virginia. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  KEATS  UPON  THE  EARLY 

POETRY  OF  TENNYSON 

It  is  most  unusual  to  find  a  unanimity  in  the  voice  of  criticism 
with  respect  to  any  detail  of  a  poet's  life  or  art ;  but,  singular  to 
relate,  this  phenomenon,  rarer  in  occurrence  than  the  discovery 
of  a  new  astral  system,  may  be  observed  in  connection  with  a 
study  of  Tennyson.  For  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  made 
any  noteworthy  dissent  from  the  generally  accepted  belief  that 
Tennyson,  in  his  youth,  was  a  disciple  of  Keats ;  that  from  "the 
pure,  the  blushful  Hippocrene"  of  Keats'  verse  he  imbibed  divine 
inspiration,  and  that  the  witchery  of  his  epithets,  the  consummate 
perfection  of  his  form,  and  the  exquisite  melody  of  his  verse,  were 
due.  in  large  part,  to  a  loving  and  diligent  study  of  the  works  of 
his  ill-fated  predecessor. 

Ever  since  the  poems  of  Tennyson  were  wrangled  over  by  re- 
viewers and  lampooned  by  criticasters,  the  names  of  Tennyson 
and  Keats  have  been  inseparably  connected  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  cherish  real  poetry  as  a  sacred  possession.  In  one  of  the 
earliest  reviews,  by  Lockhart,  of  the  volume  containing  "The 
I^dy  of  Shalott,"  Tennyson  is  pronounced  to  be  **a  new  prodigy 
of  genius,  another  and  brighter  star  of  that  galaxy  or  milky  way 
of  i)octry  of  which  the  lamented  Keats  was  the  harbinger." 
Amongst  later  critics,  F.  M.  Owen  says:  "When  one  fully  under- 
stands the  invention  and  imagination  of  'Hyperion,*  one  begins 
to  appreciate  how  incalculable  was  Tennyson's  debt  to  Keats." 
Mr.  Arthur  Waugh  believes  that  Tennyson's  early  poems  "com- 
bined with  Wordsworth's  sympathy  with  the  countryside,  a  rich- 
ness of  variety  and  melody  which  may  have  been  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Keats."  Finally.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  considers  Tenny- 
son to  be  "moving  on  the  same  line5^that  Keats  had  begim  to  fol- 
low." and  he  adds  that  "he  was  going  beyond  his  leader."  These 
references  to  the  influence  of  the  one  poet  upon  the  other  might 
easily  he  multiplied :  the  few  that  I  have  given,  however.  sufHce 
for  the  pur|x>ses  of  this  essay,  and  serve,  satisfactorily  enough,  to 
indicate  the  trend  of  critical  opinion  on  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. 
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According  to  the  biographer,  Waugh,  Tennyson  made  his  first 
acquaintance  with  the  poems  of  Keats  during  his  residence  at 
Cambridge.  He  seems  to  have  read  both  the  Odes  and  the  Tales 
with  particular  enthusiasm  and  to  have  entertained  for  them  a 
"special  affection."  Whatever  the  period  in  which  Tennyson  first 
saw  these  achievements  of  a  kindred  spirit  and  whatever  the  emo- 
tions with  which  he  may  have  regarded  them,  it  is  certain  that  the 
"Poems,  Chiefly  Lyrical,"  published  in  1830,  as  well  as  all  those 
written  before  1843,  show  distinct  traces  of  the  influence  of 
Keats ;  and,  while  we  cannot  deny  that  they  are  characterized  by 
marked  originality  of  treatment,  we  must  not  be  blind  to  the 
fact  that  much  of  their  charm  results  from  a  power  of  vivid  de- 
scription of  scenery,  a  mastery  of  picturesque  delineation  of  ob- 
jects, and  a  skill  in  sound  suggestion  by  means  of  words  har- 
moniously modulated,  which  Keats  enjoyed  to  a  degree  none  since 
Milton  could  boast  of,  and  which  he  seemed  to  have  bequeathed, 
like  another  Elijah,  to  his  youthful  successor.  I  shall  endeavor, 
therefore,  to  point  out  to  what  extent  the  influence  of  Keats  may 
be  discerned  in  the  writings  of  the  Victorian  Laureate,  and  to 
show  how  this  influence  affected  the  diction,  metre  and  rhythm  of 
Tennyson,  how  it  spurred  him  on  towards  the  attainment  of  a 
more  perfect  form,  and  how  it  modified  his  choice  and  treat- 
ment of  theme. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  earliest  productions,  Keats 
fell  captive  to  the  sway  of  Milton's  organ  music,  and  thenceforth 
he  pondered  in  his  heart  the  favorite  maxim  of  the  Puritan  bard 
that  "poetry  should  be  simple,  sensuous  and  impassioned."  Of 
the  sensuous  and  impassioned  qualities  of  Keats*  work  it  is  not 
necessary  now  to  speak.  The  simplicity  of  his  poetry,  however,  is, 
in  many  of  his  pieces,  marred  by  a  serious  fault.  Keats  had  a 
passion  for  fine  sounding  language,  and  a  delight  in  the  use  of 
epithets — of  the  kind  best  denoted  by  the  German  word,  schwdr- 
merisch — which  he  often  carried  to  an  extreme.  This  exuberance 
in  expression,  which  is  so  marked  in  Keats  (and  which  the  Cock- 
ney would  perhaps  term  "high-falutin"),  quickly  caught  Tenny- 
son's fancy  and  led  him,  almost  in  his  earliest  poems,  to  emulate 
his  master  in  the  over-luxuriant  use  of  epithets  and  fine  words. 
There  is  a  singular  resemblance  between  the  class    of    epithets 
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which  most  frequently  recur  in  the  works  of  the  two  poets.  Of 
that  group  which  Mr.  Robert  Bridges  calls  "languid,"  the  follow- 
ing, occurring  continually  in  Keats,  appear  also  on  almost  every 
page  of  Tennyson — silvery,  sweet,  pure,  black,  white,  old,  young, 
high,  low,  mild,  dainty,  fretful  and  blessed.  There  are  words 
like  flitting,  floating,  swimming,  panting,  melting,  whirling,  circ- 
ling, shrilling;  brooding  words,  such  as  dark,  lone,  doleful,  for- 
lorn, weary,  sole,  deep  and  woeful ;  purely  descriptive  words,  such 
as  silken,  sheeny,  shadv,  shadowy ;  and  verbs  like  bill,  moan,  fret, 
float,  light,  lap.  hoard,  wane,  wind,  echo  and  girdle.  If  we  tabu- 
late the  names  of  those  objects  which  Keats  most  repeatedly  men- 
tions, we  shall  be  astonished  to  find  how  many  of  them  Tennv- 
son  as  repeatedly  refers  to.  Hell,  dew,  moon,  silver,  gold,  moss, 
nest,  oak,  thicket,  grot,  bee,  sunbeam  and  moon,  are  a  few  exam- 
ples of  this  extremely  numerous  class  of  words. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  words  I  have  named  are  peculiarly 
adaptable  to  the  exigencies  of  poetry,  and  that  they  may  be  found 
in  the  vocabularies  of  a  hundred  and  one  "wielders  of  poetic 
measures."  This  is  true  enough.  The  words  selected  have  in- 
deed a  decidedly  poetic  ring:  and  more  than  one  poet  has  cer- 
tainly availed  himself  of  their  Iwauty ;  but  the  point  is  that  they  do 
not  elsewhere  play  as  important  a  role  as  with  Keats,  nor  is  their 
use  so  recklessly  abused  by  any  previous  writer.  Must  not 
this  strikinj^dy  frequent  recurrence  of  certain  epithets  have  attract- 
erl  the  curious  j^aze  of  Tennyson,  close  and  eagle-eyed  student 
that  he  was?  And  is  there  not  reason  in  assuming  that  Tenny- 
snn  should  be  impressed  with  the  charm,  the  vigor  and  the  espe- 
cial fitness  of  these  words;  should  garner  them  into  the  grauciry 
of  his  capacious  mind;  and  employ  them  when  the  occasion  of- 
fere<l?  This,  at  least,  appears  to  be  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  Teimyson  indulges  in  the  excessive  use  of  certain 
wnnls  which  were  characteristic  of  the  diction  of  Keats.  Thus, 
the  word  "silver"  (or  its  derivatives),  is  a  term  with  which  Keats 
rver  delij^hts  to  conjure  up  effective  landscape  pictures.  In  four 
successive  pfK-ms  of  Tennyson  the  following  uses  of  it  are  found: 

Ati'I    '•ilvcr-'^milinij    Vcniis    ere    sIk*    fell 
\V<>iil«l   often   1  iii«T   in  lier  halinv  l)luc. 
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Down   from  the  central   fountain's   flow — 
Fell  silver-chiming — 

Many  a  fall. 

Till  I  came 
Upon  the   rear  of  a  procession,  curving   round 
The    silver-sheeted   bay. 

Six  columns,  three  on  either  side. 
Pure  silver. 

And  the  silvery  marish  flowers  that  throng 
The   desolate  creeks. 

In  the  poems  before  1843,  '^silver*'  and  "silvery"  are  mentioned 
no  less  than  twenty-eight  times,  nor  does  Tennyson  fail  to  make 
an  equally  lavish  use  of  the  other  words  above  referred  to. 

Interesting  evidence  is  furnished  by  Tennyson's  use  of  com- 
pound words,  in  such  descriptive  phrases  as,  "light-glooming 
brow,"  "sudden-curved  frown,"  and  "golden-netted  smile."  This 
peculiarity  of  the  Laureate,  which  often,  as  in  "Margaret," 
amounted  to  a  tiresome  mannerism,  might  well  be  a  reminiscence 
of  Keats,  with  whom  this  species  of  epithet  enjoyed  an  equally 
immoderate  favor.  Thus,  the  "Endymion"  abounds  in  such 
phrases  as,  "sweet-lipp'd  ladies,"  "hemlock-breeding  moistures," 
"dew-dabbled  poppies,"  and  "ebon-tipped  flutes."  A  list  contain- 
ing a  number  of  compound  epithets  selected  indiscriminately  from 
the  works  of  the  two  poets  would  be  effective  in  showing  the 
marked  similarity  displayed  in  their  choice  of  words.  Such  a  list 
might  contain: 

droop-headed  flowers,  dull-twanging  bow, 

dainty-woful  sympathies,  ever-fleeting  music, 

westward-winding  flood,  mild-minded  melancholy, 

light-footed  damsels,  emerald-colored   water, 

large-eyed  wonder,  moon-beamy  air, 

wind-scattered  surf,  star-cheering  voice, 

down-lapsing  thought,  evening-lighted  wood, 

faint-heard  hymning,  ever-shifting  currents, 

ever-changing  tale,  silver-throated  eels, 

black-hooded  forms,  barge-laden  streams. 

Tennyson  is  justly  famed  for  the  magic  of  his  descriptive  pow- 
er, for  the  vividness,  the  living  color  and  the  accuracy  of  detail 
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with  which  he  presents  scene  after  scene  of  a  glorious  landscape. 
It  was  in  the  school  of  Keats,  however,  that  he  appears  to  have 
learnt  this  wonderful  art.  The  following  description  by  Tenny- 
son sounds  like  an  echo  from  "Endymion" : 

The  semi-circle 
Of  dark  blue  waters  and  the  narrow  fringe 
Of  curving  beach — its  wreaths  of  dripping  green — 
Its  pale  pink   shells — the  summer-house  aloft 
That  opened  on  the  pines  with  doors  of  glass, 
A  mountain  nest — the  pleasure  boat  that  rack'd 
Light-green  with  its  own  shadow — keel  to  keel 
Upon  the  dappled  dimplings  of  the  wave, 
That   blanch'd   upon   its   side. 


And  this  description  from  "Calidore: 


»> 


The  lonely  turret,   shattered  and  outworn. 
Stands  venerably  proud ;  too  proud  to  mourn 
Its  long  lost  grandeur;  fig  trees  grow  around. 
Aye  dropping  their  hard  fruit  upon  the  ground. 
The  little  chapel  with  the  cross  above 
Upholding:  v.reaths  of  ivy;  the  white  dove. 
That  on  the  window  spread  his  feathers  light. 
And  seems  from  purple  clouds  to  wing  its  flight. 
Green  tufted  islands  casting  their  solt  shades, 
.Across  the  lake;  sequestered  leafy  glades — 

will  serve  to  show  how  closelv  Tennyson's  method  was  allied  to 
Keats'  skill,  and  how  well  the  Victorian  had  learnt  from  his  fore- 
runner the  marvelous  art  of  condensing  into  two  sententious  yet 
magnificent  lines  a  complete  scene  from  nature. 

The  ability  to  clothe  in  both  a  concrete  and  poetic  garment  pure 
abstractions  like  time  and  distance  is  a  gift  which  has  never  been 
bestowed  on  any  but  an  imaginative  genius  of  the  highest  order. 
That  Keats  cnjoye<l  this  truly  rare  |X)wer  in  an  eminent  degree, 
these  beautiful  lines  eloquently  attest: 

And  now,  as  deep  into  a  wood  as  we 

MiKht  mark  a  lynx's  eye.  there  glimmered  light, 

I*"air  faces,  and  a  rush  of  garments  white. 

Tliere  she  stood, 

.About  a  young  bird's  flutter  from  the  wood. 

«9 
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Nor  will  a  bee  buzz  round  two  swelling  peaches, 
Before  the  point  of  his  lig^t  shallop  reaches 
Those  marble  steps  that  through  the  waters  dip. 

Tennyson  has,  on  various  occasions,  imitated  Keats  in  an  at- 
tempt to  materialize  abstract  conceptions,  but  the  greatest  success 
did  not  always  crown  his  endeavors.  As  fair  specimens  of  Tenny- 
son's eflForts  may  be  noted : 

A  bow-shot  from  her  bower-eaves, 
He  rode  between  the  barley  sheaves. 

a  gilded  gallery — 
That  lent  broad  verge  to  distant  lands, 
Far  as  the  wild  swan  wings. 

We  rode 
Till  we  could  see  the  college  lights 
Begin  to  glitter  fire-fly  like  in  copse 
And  linden  alley. 

When  we  examine  the  masterpieces  of  the  two  poets  with  re- 
spect to  their  delineations  of  the  human  form  or  of  the  form  of 
the  gods  and  goddesses,  we  are  at  once  struck  by  the  influence  of 
the  one  artist  upon  the  other,  and  by  the  predominance  of  the 
sensuous  element  in  both.    In  Tennyson's  description  of  Venus, 

Idalian  Aphrodite  beautiful, 

Fresh  as  the  foam,  new  bathed  in  Paphian  wells, 

With  rosy  slender  fingers  backward  drew 

From  her  warm  brows  and  bosom  her  deep  hair 

Ambrosial,  golden,  round  her  lucid  throat  and  shoulders — 

or  in  that  of  Paris, 

White  breasted  like  a  star 
Fronting  the  dawn  he  moved — 

contrast  the  expressions  "white-breasted,"  and  "lucid  throat"  with 
that  of  "creamy  breast"  in 

Soft  dimpled  hands,  white  neck  and  creamy  breast, 
Are  things  on  which  the  dazzled  senses  rest — 
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or  with  the  "pearl-round  ear/'  "orbed-brow,"  "blush-tinted 
cheeks/*  and  "bluely-veined,  whitely-sweet  feet/'  with  which 
Keats  endows  his  goddess  Diana. 

Much  has  been  written  and  still  more  spoken  upon  the  mooted 
question  of  pictorial  description,  and  this  phase  of  the  poetic  art 
has  been  alternately  extolled  to  the  tingling  stars  and  debased  to 
the  profoundest  depths  to  which  a  bitter  criticism  could  thrust  it. 
We  need  not  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  its  merits  and  demerits 
here.  Suffice  is  to  say  that  were  all  poetic  descriptions  deprived 
of  their  pictorial  effects  they  would  prove  as  bare  and  uninterest- 
ing as  a  beauteous  summer  garden  robbed  of  its  choicest  flowers. 
Judge  of  the  charm  and  the  magic  beauty  that  lies  in  these  pictorial 
touches  of  Keats: 

To  his  capable  ears 

Silence  was  music  from  the  golden  spheres. 

One  faint,  eternal  eventide  of  gems. 

Tennyson  was  essentially  a  man  of  independent  thought  and 
original  ideas.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  revolting  to  his 
moral  and  aesthetic  principles  than  servile  imitation.  Yet,  while 
those  who  accuse  him  of  "unconscious  plagiarism,"  do  so  with  as 
fine  a  show  of  logical  reasoning  as  Don  Quixote  displayed  in  his 
attack  upon  the  proverbial  windmills,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  Tcnnvson  did  not  hesitate  to  absorb  and  assimilate  those 
beauties  of  the  poet's  art,  and  to  examine  those  evidences  of  supe- 
rior workmanship  and  technique  which  he  encountered  in  study  or 
stumbled  upon  in  reading  his  favorite  authors.  Indeed,  the  beau- 
tiful examples  of  pictorial  description  with  which  the  verses  of 
Keats  furnished  him,  inspired  him  to  noble  efforts  in  the  same 
direction,  and  his  unqualified  successes  therein  are  matters  of 
such  universal  knowledge  that  the  testimony  of  the  following 
lines  is  well-nigh  superfluous: 

A  spot  of  dull  sta^ation,  without  light 
Or  power  of  movement,  seemed  my  soul. 

The  hollow  orb  of  moving  Circumstance 
Rolled  round  by  one  fixed  law. 
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The  cold  and  starless  road  of  Death. 

Thus  has  Tennyson  glorified  commonplace  facts  by  sublime 
pictures  painted  with  impressive  skill. 

Tennyson's  love  of  nature  and  his  close  observation  of  natural 
scenery  have  proved  an  endless  theme  for  discussion,  as  well  as 
an  increasingly  favorite  object  for  his  admirers'  praise.  It  is  a 
question  that  must  remain  unanswered  to  just  what  extent  the 
Laureate's  detailed  descriptions  were  the  result  of  an  instinctive, 
analytic  penetration,  and  in  just  what  measure  they  were  induced 
by  a  careful  observation  which  did  not  become  habitual  until  the 
poet's  admiration  had  been  drawn  forth  by  the  descriptive  scenery 
of  Wordsworth  and  Keats.  One  thing  may  be  said  in  this  con- 
nection.   The  lines 

The  seven  elms  and  poplars  four 
That  stood  beside  his  father's  door 

have  often  been  quoted  as  a  striking  example  of  Tennyson's 
power  of  detailed  description — in  "Alfred  Tennyson,"  by  Andrew 
Lang,  for  instance.  To  me  they  seem  merely  an  instance  of  that 
deftness  in  the  turning  of  a  phrase,  that  primitive  means  of  popu- 
larizing verse  by  pandering  to  an  instinctive  human  delight  in 
enumeration  which  Keats  occasionally  indulged  in.  Tennyson 
probably  imitated  it  from  the  older  poet.  In  "La  Belle  Dame 
Sans  Merci"  we  find 

And  there  I  shut  her  wild,  wild  eyes 
With  kisses  ^onr. 

This  titillating  pleasure  which  the  sound  of  exact  numbers  af- 
fords us  and  which  our  emotional  palates  seem  to  crave  is  not 
overlooked  by  the  clever  rhymesters  of  the  music  hall,  as  a  speci- 
men from  the  **Bab  Ballads"  will  show: 

You  have  a  daughter,  Captain  Reece, 
Ten  female  cousins  and  a  niece; 
A  ma,  if  what  I'm  told  is  true, 
Six  sisters  and  an  aunt  or  two. 

"Poplars  four"  and  "kisses  four,"  each  is  poetic,  in  its  setting; 
"Ten  female  cousins"  is  burlesque.  But  the  element  of  attract- 
iveness in  every  one  of  these  phrases  is  essentially  identical. 
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We  are  not  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  origin  and  history 
of  Tennyson's  poems  to  be  able  to  describe  the  extent  to  which 
Keats  influenced  the  younger  poet's  choice  of  theme.  We  do 
know  that  the  influence,  if  any,  was  not  tremendous.  Tenny- 
son could  never  bear  to  bring  his  Pegasus  under  yoke,  nor  did  he 
ever  attempt  to  confine  his  intellect  to  a  narrow  circle  of  ideas. 
On  the  contrary,  he  sang  those  strains  to  which  the  Muse  in- 
spired his  soul,  and  although  he  avoided  almost  every  temptation 
to  compose  occasional  pieces,  yet  his  verses  embrace  a  very  wide 
range  of  subjects  and  deal  with  almost  every  conceivable  topic 
and  tale  of  human  interest.  While  the  majority  of  Tennyson's 
themes  were  thus  selected  independently  of  the  writings  of  oth- 
ers, some  undoubtedly  owed  their  selection  to  Tennyson's  fondness 
for  certain  incidents  which  had  already  been  developed  by  various 
poets.  Suggestions  of  the  "Lover's  Tale"  can  be  found  in  Keats* 
**Lamia ;"  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  when  Tennyson  had  read 
"Hyperion"  he  sought  for  subjects  on  which  he  could  exercise 
his  unfledged  skill  in  blank  verse  and  test  his  progress  in  the  at- 
tainment of  form  perfection.  As  we  know,  he  found  "Oenonc" 
and  "Ulysses."  "The  Lady  of  Shalott"  might  have  been  designed 
as  a  counter-portrait  to  the  "wretched  wight"  in  "I^  Belle 
Dame  ;'*  the  "Ode  to  Memory"  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 
"Ode  to  Melancholy;"  and  the  ballad  of  "Oriana"  seems  a  strong 
reminiscence  of  Keats'  splendid,  weird  ballad. 

As  in  felicity  of  diction,  in  descriptive  power  and  in  melody  of 
verse  we  can  discern  the  influence  of  Keats  upon  Tennyson,  so  in 
hannony  of  plot  and  symmetry  of  fonn  we  can  detect  enough 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  compositions  of  the  two  to 
warrant  us  in  announcing  the  indebtedness  of  the  one  i)oet  to  the 
other.  Wherever  in  English  sjwaking  countries  Tennyson  and 
Keats  are  appreciatively  studied,  boundless  admiration  is  evinced 
for  that  Hellenic  stateliness  of  outline  and  that  Greek  measure 
and  moderation,  which  distinguish  both  poets  and  exalt  them  to  a 
rank  as  masters  of  form  unattainable  bv  anv  one  of  their  literarv 
contem|)oraries.  For  no  thoughtful  student  of  mo<lern  Kuropean 
literature  can  fail  to  have  observed  the  irregidarity.  the  Form- 
losi^keit,  to  use  a  (Serman  word,  which,  during  the  past  one  hun- 
dred years,  has  been  the  most  serious  and  universal  failing  of  our 
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English  men  of  letters.  Among  the  greatest  and  most  renowned 
of  our  novelists  there  is  scarcely  one  who  commands  the  intrica- 
cies of  style  and  technique  with  the  same  skill  that  every  third-rate 
story-teller  in  France  can  boast  of;  our  dramatists,  such  as  they 
are,  are  notoriously  inferior  to  their  Gallic  brethren  in  unity  of 
theme  and  in  harmonious  construction  of  plot ;  and  our  poets,  no 
less  than  these,  are  lamentably  deficient  in  that  calm  and  classic 
grace,  and  that  severe  loveliness  of  outline,  in  the  absence  of  which 
no  French  poet  could  ever  gain  national  recognition  or  could  so 
much  as  hope  to  emerge  from  the  slough  of  mediocrity.  This 
Formlosigkeit,  however,  which  has  long  since  been  a  target  for 
continental  shafts  of  derision,  is  a  fault  with  which  Keats,  cer- 
tainly, cannot  be  charged.  Tennyson,  on  his  side,  was  not  slow 
to  discover  the  crowning  glory  in  Keats'  diadem  of  beauties  and 
was  very  quick  to  perceive  that  in  Keats  rather  than  in  the  French 
classicists  the  union  of  the  modem  and  classical  elements  had 
been  artistically  effected.  He  was  profoundly  moved  by  the  dis- 
covery that,  in  Keats  alone,  the  life  and  freedom  of  the  crude  na- 
tive material  had  not,  as  in  France,  been  obliterated  by  an  undue 
preponderance  of  the  classical  influence,  but  had  rather  been  mel- 
lowed and  chastened  by  Hellenic  moderation  and  rendered  ma- 
jestic by  Greek  severity,  grace  and  perfection  of  form. 

Admiration  for  the  grandeur  of  form  in  Keats  was  but  an  in- 
centive by  which  Tennyson  was  spurred  on  to  equal,  if  not  to 
surpass  the  achievements  of  his  master.  A  growing  dissatisfaction 
with  many  of  the  earlier  poems  made  itself  felt,  and  the  poet 
effected  numerous  radical  alterations  in  the  pieces  published  in 
1833,  before  he  permitted  their  republication  in  1842.  Notable 
among  the  poems  thus  amended  are  "Oenone,"  and  "The  Palace 
of  Art,"  neither  of  which  would  possess  its  present  stately  beauty 
were  it  not  for  the  chastening  influence  upon  Tennyson  of  the 
example  of  Keats.  Nor  can  the  importance  of  this  influence  be 
overestimated.  The  Hellenic  sentiment  which  had  inspired  the 
imagination  of  Keats  became  a  permanent  factor  in  the  poetry 
of  Tennyson,  and  was  henceforth  breathed  into  all  his  produc- 
tions. It  was  then  that  the  genius  of  the  Victorian  poet  fully 
revealed  itself;  it  was  then  that  he  created  those  radiant  gems, 
which,  like  "The  Dying  Swan,"  "The  Lady  of  Shalott,"  "Mariana 
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in  the  South,"  "The  Palace  of  Art,"  "The  Lotos  Eaters,"  and 
the  "Morte  d'Arthur,"  form  a  resplendent  galaxy  that  alone 
would  suffice  to  immortalize  his  name,  that  dazzle  and  astound 
us  with  the  exquisiteness  of  their  expression  as  well  as  with  the 
flawless  perfection  of  their  form. 

In  an  essay  concerned  with  the  influence  of  one  poet  upon 
another,  the  writer  labors  under  a  serious  disadvantage.  Indis- 
putable evidence  or  convincing  facts  in  support  of  an  affirmative 
position  are  more  difficult  to  gather  than  violets  in  mid-winter, 
while  probabilities  and  speculations  may  be  marshalled  forward 
in  a  most  formidable  array.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise.  A  great 
poet  does  not  compose  verses  on  which  we  can  place  our  finger 
and  say  with  positiveness,  this  stanza  was  imitated  from  Milton, 
and  that  one  from  Shakespeare.  A  poet  of  the  highest  order 
"imitates  no  one."  He  may,  indeed,  scrutinize,  with  a  zealous 
fidelity,  the  models  which  genius  has  already  created;  and  a 
broad-minded  study  of  those  models  may  shape  anew  his  thought 
and  expression,  and  radically  alter  the  lines  along  which  the  de- 
velopment of  his  course  would  otherwise  have  proceeded.  The 
youthful  Tennyson  commenced  his  career  possessed  of  some 
power  to  produce  melody,  rhythm  and  color,  and  impressed  with 
the  profound  conviction  that  destiny  had  assigned  to  him  a  grand 
and  noble  mission.  In  his  heart  he  cherished  the  loftiest  senti- 
ments concerning  the  truly  sublime  poet,  believing,  with  Milton, 
that  he  is  both  born  and  made;  and,  with  respect  to  himself,  he 
was  not  for  one  iiionieiit  deluded  into  supposing  that  he  had  at- 
tained an  absolute  niastcrv  of  his  art. 

Indeed,  a  sense  of  his  own  imperfections  drove  him  to  a  detailed 
study  of  the  masters  in  the  field  of  poetry  and  impelled  him  to 
subject  their  works  to  a  rigorous,  critical  examination.  With  that 
inexplicable  faculty  which  enables  genius  to  absorb  so  readily 
whatever  it  may  re(|uire  to  nurture  and  strengthen  it,  Tennyson 
pnjfited  in  turn  by  the  examples  of  Milton,  of  Wordsworth,  of 
Shelley,  and  of  Keats.  To  Keats,  in  particular,  the  Victorian  lau- 
reate was  incalculably  indebted.  Hy  him.  as  I  have  attempted  to 
show,  he  was  most  |x)werfully  influenced  in  the  choice  of  subject- 
matter,  in  the  i)erfect  painting  of  nature,  in  the  deft  handling  of 
metre  and  rhythm,  and  in  the  charm  and  simplicity  of  pictorial  de- 
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scription.  To  Keats,  above  all  things,  he  owed  that  delicate  infu- 
sion of  the  classical  element,  and  that  Hellenic  sentiment  of  delight 
in  the  bright  and  beautiful  which  gave  measure  and  moderation 
to  the  products  of  his  luxuriant  fancy  and  added  a  stately  classic 
grace  to  the  exquisite  music  of  his  songs.  Yet,  be  it  well  under- 
stood, no  element  of  servile  dependence  characterized  the  relation 
in  which  Tennyson  stood  to  Keats.  The  young  Victorian  may 
have  learnt  much  from  his  lamented  precursor,  but  he  never 
stooped  to  make  slavish  copies.  Externally,  his  verse  may  have 
undergone  modifications;  but,  from  the  first,  the  soul  which  un- 
derlies them  remained  pure  and  free.  And  it  is  this  soul  which 
inspires  and  animates  every  poem,  it  is  this  soul  which  rejoices  in 
its  untrammelled  freedom,  and  which,  together  with  Keats  and 
Spenser,  exultantly  inquires,  "What  more  felicity  can  fall  to 
creature,  than  to  enjoy  delight  with  liberty?" 

Felix  Grendon. 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


A  TALK  TO  LIBRARIANS  • 

I  shall  not  try  your  patience  with  profuse  thanks  for  the  honor 
you  have  done  me  by  inviting  me  to  deliver  this  address.  It  is 
always  an  honor  to  be  asked  to  talk  to  a  gathering  of  men  and 
women  earnest  in  some  good  work;  it  is  a  special  honor  to  be 
asked  to  talk  to  a  national  gathering  of  men  and  women  whose 
lives  are  devoted  to  upholding  one  of  the  four  institutions  that 
may  be  fairly  said  to  form  the  comers  of  the  foundation  of  mod- 
em civilization.  That  the  church  and  the  court  of  law  are  es- 
sential to  the  maintenance  of  civilization  is  a  commonplace  — 
especially  to  the  student  of  the  constitutional  history  of  the 
English-speaking  races.  That  the  school  is  a  third  indispens- 
able prop  will  be  denied  by  none ;  yet  I  suspect  that  we  Ameri- 
cans recognize  more  completely  than  most  other  nations  do,  how 
noble  and  important  an  institutional  entity  it  is,  how  fully 
worthy  to  be  mentioned  along  with  the  church  and  the  court.  I 
doubt  whether  even  we  Americans  as  a  people  altogether  appre- 
ciate how  entirely  worthy  the  public  library  is  to  stand  beside 
the  public  school,  and  with  that  beside  the  free  church  and  the 
impartial  court  to  form  the  stable  basis  of  a  democratic  state. 

Clerygymen  and  judges  have  played  more  conspicuous  parts 
in  history  than  teachers,  and  teachers,  on  the  whole,  despite  the 
modest  character  of  their  station,  have  been  more  prominent  in 
the  world's  eyes  than  librarians;  hence  the  public,  whose  powers 
of  discrimination  are  not,  to  put  it  mildly,  conspicuously  keen, 
has  never,  I  think,  adequately  recognized  the  importance  of  the 
library,  or  even  of  the  school,  as  a  factor  in  civilization.  The 
teacher  seems  to  deal  mainly  with  the  young,  the  librarian  with 
readers  —  whom  many  practical  persons  confound  with  dream- 
ers. The  clcri^yman  and  the  lawyer,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
relations  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people.  The  public 
forgets  that  the  boy  is  the  father  of  the  man;  that  the  reader  is 
often  the  thinker;  the  inventor,  the  student  to  whom  a  large  part 


*  An  address  delivered  before  the  American  Library  Association  at  its 
Asheville  Conference,  May  24,  1907. 
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of  the  world's  progress  is  due;  and  it  is  constantly  impressed  by 
the  overt  activity,  not  only  of  the  preacher  and  the  lawyer,  but 
of  the  politician,  the  engineer,  the  physician,  the  financier,  the 
man  of  business,  the  editor,  the  author,  the  actor,  the  artist. 
All  these  are  so  much  more  "in  evidence"  than  the  teacher  in 
his  class  or  lecture  room,  or  the  librarian  at  his  desk. 

But  the  report  of  the  eye  is  one  thing,  the  judgment  of  the  in- 
quiring mind  is  often  quite  another  thing.  It  would  seem  to  be 
time  for  intelligent  people  to  recognize  more  fully  than  they  ap- 
pear to  do  the  importance  of  professions  and  institutions  which  are 
all  the  more  influential  and  useful  because  they  do  not  play  their 
parts  right  over  the  footlights.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  those  persons  who  are  connected  with  these  somewhat 
cloistered  professions  and  institutions  should  not  recognize  in 
their  turn  that  they  themselves  suffer  from  the  defects  of  their 
qualities  or  that  they  should  arrogate  to  themselves  superiority 
over  those  connected  with  the  more  active  professions  or  with 
factors  in  civilization  that  are  not  somewhat  pompously  desig- 
nated as  institutions. 

I  have  claimed  here  that  the  library  is  one  of  the  institutions 
that  may  be  fairly  said  to  bound,  and  in  considerable  measure, 
to  constitute  the  foundation  of  modern  civilization.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  farm  and  the  factory  and  the  railroad  are  not 
also  indispensable  factors  of  civilization.  It  only  means  that  in 
my  judgment  you  librarians  are  following  a  very  noble  profes- 
sion of  great  historic  importance,  and  that  you  are  giving  your 
lives  to  the  maintenance  and  perfection  of  an  institution  second 
to  none  in  beneficent  influences.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  aver- 
age citizen  realizes  this  fact  sufficiently,  and  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  telling  him  so,  partly  because  I  speak  as  a  man  who  is 
not  magnifying  his  own  profession,  although  he  knows  enough 
about  yours  to  speak  with  some  authority. 

But  you  did  not  ask  me  here  to  pay  you  compliments ;  and, 
knowing  how  much  any  writer  and  student  must  depend  upon 
your  services  and  good  will,  you  doubtless  presumed  upon  my 
sympathy  with  your  aspirations  and  upon  my  appreciation  of 
your  achievements.  It  behooves  me,  therefore,  to  say  little 
about  your  past  triumphs  and  your  present  merits  and  to  be  as 
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practical  as  I  can  in  suggesting  lines  of  future  usefulness.  In 
one  respect,  however,  I  cannot  leave  the  past  entirely  out  of 
account;  because  I  think  that  that  constitutes,  in  large  measure, 
the  vital  principle  of  your  existence.  When  in  writing  his 
beautiful  poem  on  his  library,  Southey  began  with  the  verse, 
"My  days  among  the  dead  are  passed,"  he  stated  an  essential  fact 
of  your  lives  as  well  as  of  his  life,  and  he  touched  upon  a  won- 
derful mystery  —  the  part  played  by  the  dead  past  in  the  living 
present.  Perhaps  it  is  a  misnomer  to  speak  of  the  dead  past  at 
all.  Surely  the  past  lives  on  in  the  buildings  of  which  you  are 
the  custodians.  It  lives  in  the  proper  atmosphere  of  reverent 
silence,  and  in  a  very  true  sense  it  smells  sweet  and  blossoms  in 
its  dust.  Not  merely  the  actions  of  the  just,  as  Shirley  put  it, 
but  the  actions  and  thoughts  of  countless  men  and  women  of  all 
nations  and  of  all  creeds,  of  all  classes  and  of  all  shades  of  char- 
acter —  the  deeds  of  heroes  and  the  songs  of  poets  —  there  they 
live  under  your  protection,  ready  to  inspire  and  direct  and  warn 
the  generation  that  now  is  and  the  generations  that  are  to 
come.  What  other  institution  so  completely  links  the  past  and 
the  present  as  the  library?  In  church,  in  court,  in  school,  the 
past  is  sufficiently  dominant,  one  would  think,  but  clergyman 
and  lawyer  and  teacher  modify  it  consciously  and  unconsciously, 
and  often  misrepresent  it.  You  alone  do  not  alter  in  any 
way  whatever  value  it  has  for  us.  You  hand  it  out  to  us  in  the 
form  of  a  book  or  document  and  you  do  not  come  between  its  ap- 
peal and  our  receptive  spirits  any  more  than  the  perfumer  comes 
between  us  and  the  distilled  essence  of  the  rose  of  summers 
gone.  You  are  the  most  impersonal  of  intermediaries,  and  the 
dignity  that  this  fact  lends  your  profession  is  enhanced  by  the 
dignity  of  the  past  itself,  and  by  the  silence  that  you  enforce. 
We  have  few  or  no  antiquities  and  ruins  in  this  new  land  to 
aid  in  developing  the  dignity  of  the  national  character;  but  our 
public  libraries  are  no  despicable  substitute  for  dilapidated  cas- 
tle and  venerable  cathedral. 

Nor  can  I  leave  another  phase  of  this  ubiquitous  past  out  of 
account.  The  fact  that  this  meeting  is  held  in  the  South  makes 
me,  as  a  man  born  in  that  section  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Civil 
War,  reflect  upon  the  great  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
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these  States  within  a  generation.  Conventions  were  not  unus- 
ual phenomena  in  the  ante-bellum  South  —  indeed,  in  the  decade 
before  the  war  they  were  extraordinarily  common  —  but  they 
were  chiefly  political  and  commercial  and  ecclesiastical;  they 
had  little  to  do  with  the  advancement  of  knowledge  in  any  form. 
While  the  backwardness  of  the  Old  South  in  intellectual  matters 
has  undoubtedly  been  exaggerated,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the 
entire  region  had  much  to  learn  with  respect  to  democratic  co- 
operation for  educational  purposes.  The  whole  country  had 
much  to  learn,  to  be  sure,  but  the  South  had  scarcely  made  a 
beginning,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  social  structure  was  es- 
sentially aristocratic  and  the  population  a  rural  rather  than  an 
urban  one.  Even  to-day  it  is  not  surprising,  though  it  is  re- 
grettable, that  there  is  not  a  library  south  of  Washington  that 
may  properly  be  called  great,  or  a  university  south  of  Baltimore 
that  offers  full  facilities  for  post-graduate  instruction  in  the  arts 
and  sciences.  It  is  even  less  surprising  that  the  Old  South  had 
few  important  colleges  or  libraries,  and  nothing  approaching  an 
adequate  system  of  primary  and  secondary  schools. 

Still,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  intellectual 
backwardness  of  the  Old  South.  There  were  some  excellent  col- 
leges and  several  centres  of  charming  urban  culture.  Richmond 
and  Charleston,  in  particular,  supported  magazines,  which  in 
their  day  held  their  own  with  any  published  elsewhere  in  the 
country,  and  in  each  city  there  were  groups  of  literary  men, 
who,  as  we  look  back  upon  them,  seem  no  smaller  than  scores  of 
the  tiny  poets  and  novelists  then  making  reputations  for  them- 
selves in  more  favored  urban  centres.  Indeed,  the  writer  who 
of  all  our  ante-bellum  authors  has  won  the  most  wide-spread 
fame  for  originality  and  artistic  power  laid  the  basis  of  that 
fame  in  the  study  and  the  writing  he  did  in  three  cultural  cen- 
tres of  the  Old  South  —  the  University  of  Virginia,  Baltimore, 
and  Richmond.  And  Poe,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  also 
seen  Charleston.  Whether  a  private  in  the  army  serving  under 
an  assumed  name  at  Fort  Moultrie  could  have  enjoyed  the  so- 
ciety of  which  such  men  as  Hugh  S.  Legar^  and  James  L.  Pet- 
igru  were  onaments,  may  well  be  doubted.  I  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  he  sought  the  help  which  that  kindly  and  energetic 
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man  of  letters,  William  Gilmore  Simms,  then  just  beginning 
his  career,  would  gladly  have  given  him,  or  that  he  borrowed 
books  from  the  good  collection  of  the  Charleston  Library  So- 
ciety, which  even  eighty  years  ago  had  claims  to  be  considered 
a  venerable  institution.  But  his  sensitive  spirit  was  surely  im- 
pressed by  the  old-world  spirit  of  a  town  that  must  have  stirred 
in  him  faint  memories  of  the  English  scenes  amid  which  his 
early  school-days  were  passed.  And  Poe,  whom  we  all  know, 
was  but  one  of  thousands  of  able  men,  now  forgotten,  who  prof- 
ited from  the  traditions  of  English  culture  that  dominated  the 
older  centres  of  population  and  wealth  between  Baltimore  and 
New  Orleans.  The  free  schools  were  execrable ;  the  collections 
of  books  to  which  the  public  had  access  were  so  small  and  so 
few  as  to  be  negligible;  yet  in  her  own  way  the  South  educated 
those  of  her  children  who  by  the  old  order  of  things  were  set 
af>art  to  govern  the  state  and  to  superintend  the  exploitation  of 
the  soil. 

Now  while  education  may  come,  at  least  to  privileged  classes, 
without  well-organized  schools  and  libraries,  it  does  not,  in  the 
modem  world,  come  without  books.  The  Old  South  had  a  fair 
stock  of  books,  and,  what  is  equally  as  important,  it  used  them. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Colonel  William 
Byrd,  of  Westover,  had  about  4,000  volumes — a  collection  appar- 
ently unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  American  of  his  time. 
Nor  was  his  reading  confined  to  old  folios  and  quartos,  for  he 
seems  to  have  quoted  **  Robinson  Crusoe"  as  familiarly  as  you 
or  I  would  do,  when  that  famous  book  was  not  ten  years  old. 
Other  Virginians  secured  the  latest  works  of  Mr.  Pope  or  Dr. 
Johnson  by  the  simple  expedient  of  having  their  factor  buy 
£\o  worth  of  new  books  out  of  the  proceeds  of  every  cargo  of 
tobacco.  They  also,  it  is  needless  to  add,  had  standing  orders 
for  pipes  of  madeira  wine.  To  these  standing  orders  for  books, 
a  few  Virginians  of  to-day  owe  the  possession  of  first  editions  of 
some  of  the  chief  eighteenth  century  classics;  they  do  not  care 
to  inquire  what  they  owe  to  the  standing  orders  for  madeira. 
And  it  is  worth  while  to  remark  that  it  was  not  the  men  or  the 
ruling  classes  only  that  profited  from  the  books  imported  into 
colonics  where  publishers  were  almost  non-existent.     My  own 
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mother  was  taught  to  read  by  a  female  slave  and  the  text-book 
used  was  The  Spectator, 

When  the  culture  history  of  the  South  comes  to  be  written,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  a  great  many  interesting  facts  about  books 
and  libraries  will  be  gathered  together.  Indeed,  a  good  begin- 
ning of  such  culture  studies  has  already  been  made  by  Dr. 
Stephen  B.  Weeks  *  and  others.  The  story  of  the  formation  of 
the  library  of  South  Carolina  College,'  which  has  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  incunabula,  is  well  worth  reading,  and  I  should 
think  that  an  account  of  the  growth  of  the  Virginia  State  Library 
would  be  equally  valuable.  Some  private  libraries,  too,  like  that 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  will  furnish  interesting  material  to  the  student. 
At  a  later  period,  I  dare  say  that  few  men  in  the  South  had  bet- 
ter libraries  than  the  novelist  Simms,  who  had  gathered  at 
"Woodlands"  about  12,000  volumes,  only  to  have  them  burned 
toward  the  end  of  the  war.  One,  at  least,  of  the  books  of  that 
library  inspired  Simms  to  write  one  of  the  most  appreciative 
reviews  of  Robert  Browning  that  was  published  anywhere  before 
the  days  when  Browning  Clubs  became  common.  But  many  of 
Simms'  books  doubtless  came  to  him  in  his  capacity  as  editor  of 
the  Southern  Quarterly  Review,  and  he  should  not  therefore  be 
reckoned  a  typical  collector. 

There  were,  however,  in  South  Carolina,  devoted  collectors, 
some  of  whom,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  had  special  cause  to  regret 
the  fact  that  Sherman's  army  did  not  take  another  line  of 
march.  My  friend.  Professor  Yates  Snowden,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina,  upon  whose  minute  knowledge  of 
Southern  history  I  am  often  privileged  to  draw,  has  kindly 
made  out  for  me  a  list  of  thirty-three  private  collectors  in 
South  Carolina  during  the  generation  immediately  preceding 
the  Civil  War.  This  list,  made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  yet 
carefully  excluding  minor  collections,  could  doubtless  be  easily 
increased,  but  it  is  amply  sufficient  for  my  present  purposes.  The 
largest  library  was  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.Thomas  Smyth,  of  Charles- 
ton,  and  consisted  of   25,000  volumes,    in   the    main   theolog- 

*  See  his  "Libraries  and  Literature  in  North  Carolina  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,"  1896. 

'  See  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  No.  7,  October,  1906. 
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ical  in  character.  The  finest  collection  was  that  of  the  Hon.  P. 
C.  J.  Weston,  of  Georgetown  County,  rich  in  "tall"  copies. 
His  books  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  his  slaves,  to  whom 
he  had  been  notably  humane;  and  many  of  his  best  prints  went 
to  adorn  the  walls  of  their  cabins.  Other  collectors  —  more  for- 
tunate than  he  —  were  able  to  bequeath  their  volumes  to  such 
libraries  as  that  of  the  College  of  Charleston.  The  classics, 
history,  and  French  and  English  literature  were  naturally  best 
represented,  but  there  were  some  good  collections  of  scientific 
books.  Further  details  are  unnecessary,  although  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  note  that  Mr.  John  P.  Thomas,  Jr.,  has  made  a  list* 
of  over  fifty  oldtimc  South  Carolinians  who  indulged  in  the  lux- 
ury of  a  book-plate.  Nor  ought  I  omit  to  say  that  South 
Carolina  is  probably  the  only  State  in  the  Union  in  which  a 
gentleman  jockey  club  has  voluntarily  disbanded  and  turned 
over  its  assets  to  a  library  for  the  annual  purchase  of  books.  I 
repeat  the  statement  that  the  Old  South  had  books,  loved  them, 
and  knew  how  to  use  them. 

But  you  are  meeting  here  in  what  is  called  the  New  South, 
and  the  Southern  librarians  among  you  are  dealing  with  the 
problems  raised  by  a  series  of  changes  and  developments  of 
which  the  Southern  gentlemen  who  quoted  Horace  and  Pope  had 
not  the  remotest  anticipation.  Why,  then,  do  I  continue  to  talk 
about  the  past?  Simply  because  I  think  that  in  the  culture  of 
the  Old  South  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  best  of  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  near  future  will  see  a  large  increase  of  interest 
in  public  libraries  throughout  the  New  South.  The  example  set 
by  the  rest  of  the  country  means,  of  course,  a  great  deal  and  has 
already  been  very  beneficial;  but  the  seeds  dropped  by  the 
winds  of  influence  need  a  good  soil  if  they  are  to  ripen  into 
grain.     That  soil,  1  believe,  the  Southern  librarians  have. 

Whatever  the  South  may  have  suffered  since  the  Civil  War, 
whatever  the  anxiety  with  which  she  watches  the  darkest  of 
(lark  clouds,  whatever  the  changes  her  serial  structure  has  un- 
dergone, whatever  the  preponderance  of  material  over  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  matters   that   has   been   superinduced   by 

*Scc  his  "  Notes  on  the  Origin  and  Use  of  Book-Plates."  Columbia,  S.  C^ 
1907. 
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the  enormous  growth  of  her  commercial  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests, I  cannot  believe  that  the  New  South  has  at  all  forgotten 
the  truth  of  the  maxim  the  Old  South  laid  to  heart,  the 
maxim  that  ** manners  maketh  man,"  or  that  she  is  not  aware  of 
the  fact  that  without  culture  —  that  is,  without  education  and 
books  —  manners,  whether  in  the  large  or  in  the  narrow  sense, 
cannot  really  exist.  The  traditions  of  culture  which  the  Old 
South  left  to  the  New  may  have  been,  throughout  the  generation 
that  is  just  passing,  a  form  of  capital  —  if  I  may  employ  a  phrase 
not  inappropriate  to  this  businesslike  age  —  which  it  has  been 
almost  impossible  to  realize  adequately  upon ;  but  that  capital 
has  not  been  squandered  and  the  day  is  at  hand  when  it  will 
yield  ample  returns.  To  put  it  less  figuratively,  the  librarians  of 
of  the  New  South  have  much  to  hope  for  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  working  among  a  people  whose  fathers  and  grandfathers 
knew  the  value  of  books. 

That  this  is  not  a  chimerical  hope  that  I  am  holding  out  may 
be  shown,  it  sems  to  me,  in  a  rather  clear  way.  There  has  been 
no  more  conspicuous  feature  of  the  South*s  development  within 
the  past  decade  than  the  very  great  interest  which  has  everywhere 
been  shown  in  the  cause  of  popular  education.  It  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  large  conventions  in  which  Northern  philanthropists 
and  Southern  educators  meet  to  discuss  educational  problems; 
it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  great  benefactions,  a  portion  of 
which  is  being  distributed  to  needy  Southern  institutions.  It 
is  something  more  important.  It  is  a  kind  of  educational  re- 
naissance that  exhibits  itself  in  local  educational  associations, 
in  gatherings  of  school  superintendents,  in  large  teachers'  in- 
stitutes and  summer  schools,  in  the  establishment  of  new 
high  schools,  and  in  many  other  ways  and  forms. 

The  educational  advance  made  in  the  State  in  which  we  are 
now  meeting  has  been,  from  all  I  can  learn,  truly  extraordi- 
nary, and  equally  gratifying  reports  come  from  Virginia  and 
other  Southern  States.  Of  course,  the  increased  wealth  of  the 
South  and  the  influence  exerted  by  the  rest  of  the  country  are 
in  part  responsible  for  this  result,  but  I  think  we  must  also  find 
an  antecedent  cause  in  the  fact  that  the  South  was  prepared  to 
appreciate  the  value  and  the  need  of  the  movement  for  more  and 
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better  schools.  That  the  preachers  and  the  prophets  of  the  new 
education  have  not  had  to  address  sealed  ears  is  due,  in  con- 
siderable measure,  to  the  fact  that  the  traditions  of  the  old  cul- 
ture have  survived.  And  so  it  is  that  I  venture  to  predict  that 
the  pioneers  of  the  library  movement  in  the  South,  though  like 
all  pioneers  they  will  have  obstacles  to  overcome  and  will  profit 
from  the  tests  to  which  their  courage  and  their  faith  will  be 
subjected,  may  expect  to  receive  from  these  same  traditions  of 
culture  support  that  will  be  of  very  great  aid. 

There  has  been  another  sort  of  renaissance  in  the  South,  less 
conspicuous  but  still  important,  one  about  which  I  happen  to 
know  something  personally  and  one  rather  closely  allied  with 
the  work  you  Southern  librarians  are  undertaking.  I  refer  to 
the  renaissance  of  historical  studies  in  the  South.  A  good 
many  years  ago  I  had  the  honor  to  read  a  paper  before  the 
American  Mistiirtcal  Association,  at  Washington,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  work  at  that  time  being  done  in  the  South  to  preserve 
the  materials  for  its  history.  It  seems  a  long  while  back,  not 
only  because  two  great  librarians'  who  ceased  their  labors  years 
ago  were  among  my  auditors,  but  also  because  I  had  so  little 
material  of  importance  to  communicate.  The  burden  of  my 
paper  was  what  the  South  ought  to  do  and  would  do  when  it 
wakened  to  the  duty  of  preserving  and  studying  the  memorials 
of  its  interesting  past.  Nearly  twenty  years  have  gone  by  and 
if  I  were  to  speak  on  the  same  theme  to-day,  I  could  legiti- 
mately devote  half  my  time  to  showing  how,  in  less  than  a 
generation,  Ihe  cause  of  historical  studies  in  the  South  has 
progrcs.icd  far  beyond  even  what  in  my  optimistic  youth  1  had 
dared  to  predict.  I  am  sure  I  did  not  dare  to  predict  that  with- 
in two  decades  the  State  of  Mississippi  would  send  an  archivist 
to  England  and  Spain  to  gather  documents  relating  to  its  past. 
But  I  met  such  an  archivist  in  London  last  summer,  and  one  of 
the  reasons  for  my  meeting  him  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  Southern  people  of  to-day  set  a  store  by  the  traditions 
of  culture  handed  down  to  them.  But  obviously,  where  archiv- 
ists, like  those  of   Mississippi  and  of   her  no  less  progressive 
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neighbor,  Alabama,  can  reap,  there  the  librarian  should  stand 
ready  with  his  sickle. 

To  talk  of  harvests,  however,  is  to  talk  of  the  future,  which 
means  that  we  have  at  last  got  away  from  that  ever  brooding 
topic,  the  p>ast  —  not  so  very  far  perhaps  —  for  there  is  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  obsolete  in  my  use  of  the  word  "sickle,"  American 
harvests  being  accustomed  to  fall  before  more  complicated  and 
potent  engines  of  prostration,  but  sufficiently  far  for  you  to  lay 
two  flattering  unctions  to  your  souls  —  first,  that  possibly  I  may 
say  something  of  present  and  practical  value,  and  secondly,  that, 
I  may  be  entering  upon  the  final  stage  of  my  address.  The  lat- 
ter unction  you  may  freely  apply ;  with  regard  to  the  former,  I 
hesitate  to  be  specific. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  s:iy 
anything  of  present  and  practical  value  to  people  engaged  in  a 
special  profession  or  calling.  Time  was  when  the  librarian  and 
the  scholar,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  could  be  united  in 
the  same  charming  but  in  the  main  rather  ineffectual  person. 
That  day  has  passed  —  to  the  regret  of  some  of  us  perhaps,  but 
not,  I  believe,  to  the  detriment  of  the  world.  The  man  who 
keeps  books  and  the  man  who  studies  them  cannot  profitably  be 
strangers,  but  they  are  probably  just  as  well  off  for  not  being 
Siamese  twins. 

If  this  be  true,  it  follows  that  I  can  have  little  to  say  about 
your  chief  objects  of  study.  Problems  of  storing  and  circulat- 
ing, of  buying  and  cataloguing,  of  supplying  bibliographical  in- 
formation, of  training  assistants,  of  developing  departments,  of 
giving  momentum  to  traveling  libraries— these  and  such  like 
important  topics  lie  beyond  my  ken.  I  cannot  prove  to  you  that 
you  have  gone  beyond  your  British  brethren  in  most  things  — 
which,  I  understand,  is  a  matter  they  are  discussing  in  a  patri- 
otically biassed  way.  I  can  sympathize  with  your  difficulties,  but 
I  cannot  lessen  them.  No  words  of  mine  will  prevent  school 
children  told  to  write  compositions  on  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
from  keeping  you  busy  supplying  them  with  copies  of  the 
**Pilgrim*s  Progress."  The  young  lady  who  wants  a  copy  of 
Scott's  "Emulsion"  will  continue  to  make  her  well  meant  re- 
quest.  The  older  woman  who  wants  you  to  assist  in  establishing 
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her  noble  pedigree  will  hang  upon  your  words  until  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Revolution  cease  from  wrangling  and  the  weary  are 
at  rest.  And  fortunate  are  you  if  you  show  as  much  f>atience 
and  acumen  as  a  librarian  friend  of  mine  did,  who,  when  an 
aged  person  asked  him  to  give  her  a  book  written  by  an  an- 
cestor of  hers  named  Tompsy  Kempsy,  a  monk  who  lived  five 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  gravely  handed  her  out  a  copy  of 
the  "Imitation." 

However  much  I  may  admire  your  activity  and  competence, 
and  however  little  I  may  trust  my  own  ability  to  give  you  coun- 
sel, I  must  nevertheless  keep  my  promise,  and  in  order  to  prove 
myself  practical,  say  a  few  words  about  your  shortcomings.  I 
do  not  think,  in  the  first  place,  that  you  have  developed  the  art 
of  selecting  books  to  the  same  extent  that  you  have  the  more 
mechanical  processes  of  storing,  cataloguing  and  circulating 
them.  With  regard  to  your  selection  of  current,  so-called  light 
literature,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  You  know  the  appetite  of  the 
public  for  fiction  better  than  I  want  to  know  it,  and  you  are  as 
caf>able  as  I  am  of  grappling  with  the  important  question  now 
agitating  the  English  library  public — whether  "Westward  Ho!  " 
should  be  excluded  from  libraries  because  it  might  encourage 
some  little  boy  to  smoke.  I  am,  sure,  however,  from  experi- 
ences which  my  students  and  I  have  had  that  it  is  very  difficult 
even  in  large  libraries  to  obtain  sufficient  materials  for  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  evolution  of  American  fiction.  I  have  been 
told  contemptuously  by  an  influential  librarian  that  he  would  not 
give  old  American  novels  a  place  on  his  shelves  —  a  statement 
which  would  have  sounded  better  if  it  had  come  from  the 
lips  of  a  man  who  had  charge  only  of  what  we  know  technically 
as  a  circulating  library.  I  suspected,  when  I  heard  him  make 
his  scornful  statement,  that  I  should  find  many  another  book 
important  to  the  student  of  American  literary  history  absent 
from  his  shelves,  and  my  suspicion  was  speedily  justified.  In- 
deed, I  have  found  to  my  regret  that  what  was  true  of  one  library 
was  true  of  the  largest  city  in  this  country.  Most  of  the  time  I 
was  writing  my  ''History  of  American  Literature"  I  was  living 
in  the  heart  of  New  York  City,  yet  I  had  to  have  scores  of  vol- 
umes .sent  to  me  from  libraries  outside  of  the  metropolis. 
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I  am  not  in  the  least  surprised  or  put  out  when  I  fail  to  find  in 
American  libraries  rare  eighteenth  century  British  pamphlets, 
the  special  objects  of  my  search  now-a-days;  but  I  consider  I 
have  a  right  to  be  surprised  when  our  chief  libraries  are  not  rich 
in  the  materials  of  our  own  literature  and  history.  Our  litera- 
ture may  not  be  one  of  the  greatest,  but  it  is  growing  in  impor- 
tance day  by  day,  and  not  only  are  we  taking  more  and  more  in- 
terest in  it,  but  the  outside  world  is  beginning  to  ask  what  our 
critics  and  students  have  to  tell  about  its  evolution.  Minute 
students  of  French  and  English  literature  may  continue  to  go  to 
F&ris  and  to  London ;  but  I  hope  the  day  will  soon  come  when 
the  student  of  American  literature  will  rarely  have  to  go  farther 
afield  than  the  largest  city  of  his  own  State. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  student  of  American  literature  who 
finds  occasion  to  question  the  methods  of  selection  employed  by 
many  of  our  librarians.  I  have  a  friend  who  is  a  specialist  in 
on  ecclesiastical  history,  and  he  has  just  given  me  a  leaf  out  of  his 
experience  that  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you.  It  relates,  I 
admit,  to  a  class  of  books  for  which  there  is  no  great  popular 
demand;  but  ecclesiastical  history  is  surely  a  very  important 
department  of  a  great  subject,  and  my  friend's  experience  differs 
from  my  own  in  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  books  that  can 
be  in  any  way  regarded  as  antiquated.  Some  months  ago,  a 
German  scholar,  who  is  perhaps  the  greatest  living  authority  on 
ecclesiastical  history,  delivered  a  lecture  which  was  printed  and 
fell  into  my  friend's  hands.  In  it  the  great  scholar  reviewed 
the  half  dozen  or  more  recent  works  which  in  his  judgment  had 
made  the  greatest  contribution  to  his  subject.  My  friend  at 
once  began  to  search  the  libraries  of  New  York,  including  those 
of  theological  seminaries,  in  order  that  he  might  examine  copies 
of  the  books  mentioned.  He  found  not  a  single  one.  He  sub- 
sequently learned  that  one  of  the  number  had  been  bought  by 
the  Congressional  Library. 

That,  I  submit,  was  not  a  good  showing,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  an  adequate  answer  to  say  that  in  time  all  those  books  would 
have  found  their  way  to  our  largest  libraries  and  that  my  friend 
could  have  ordered  copies  for  himself.  He  was  writing  a  book 
and  he  needed  those  volumes  immediately,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
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the  E7«at  libraries  to  supply  as  soon  and  as  fully  as  possible  the 
needs  of  the  men  who  by  teaching  and  writing  are  advancing 
the  cause  of  the  arts  and  Ibe  sciences  in  our  midst.  1  admit 
that  as  the  funds  of  our  public  libraries  are  supplied  by  the  pub- 
lic the  interests  of  general  readers  are  to  be  specially  consulted, 
which  means  that  much  money  and  labor  must  be  expended  on 
departments  of  library  work  in  which  the  scholar  has  little  or  no 
direct  personal  interest.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  public  at 
large  is  benefited  by  all  the  good  work  that  scholars  and  scientists 
can  do,  and  hence  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  public  library  —  es- 
pecially in  the  great  centres  of  population  —  to  see  that  the  inter- 
ests of  science  and  scholarship  do  not  suffer.  There  is,  to  be  sure, 
no  need  of  extensive  duplication.  Where,  for  example,  the  bar 
association  of  a  town  has  a  good  law  library,  the  public  library 
can  afford  to  be  sparing  in  its  purchase  of  law  books,  provided 
that  access  can  be  secured  to  the  special  library  by  worthy  stu- 
dents, and  provided,  when  it  is  possible,  that  the  public  library 
furnish  information  with  regard  to  the  range  and  contents  of  the 
special  collection.  All  I  wish  to  insist  on  is  that  the  scholar's 
needs  are  in  a  sense  the  public's  needs,  and  that,  if  a  public 
library  accepts,  as  practically  all  of  them  do,  gifts  of  private  col- 
lections valuable  only  to  scholars,  the  acceptance  of  such  a  gift 
in  itself  argues  that  the  public  library  is  willing  to  assume  obli- 
gations toward  the  scholar.  If  such  obligations  are  not  to  be 
lived  up  to  in  the  fullest  measure  compatible  with  the  library's 
resources  and  its  other  duties,  then  it  would  seem  that  any  library 
receiving  a  donation  of  books  and  documents  useful  only  to 
scholars  —  and  by  far  the  larger  number  of  the  books  on  the 
dielves  of  the  great  libraries  fall  under  this  head  —  should  accept 
such  a  donation  only  in  trust  until  a  special  research  library  for 
scholars  can  be  established  in  that  community.  But  how  many 
librarians  consider  this  matter  of  equity,  and  how  many  owners 
of  valuable  collections  consider  it  sufficiently  when  they  arc 
making  their  bequests? 

I  would  not,  however,  have  you  fancy  that  I  am  complaining 
of  the  amount  ot  attention  you  American  librarians  pay  to  the 
needs  of  scholars.  When  1  realize  how  new  this  country  is 
uid   how   extraordinarily  the  range  of   scholaiiy  and  scientific 
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interests  has  broadened  in  the  past  fifty  years,  I  feel  much  more 
like  thanking  you  for  the  magnificent  way  in  which  you  have 
applied  yourselves  to  the  task  of  furnishing  materials  to  the 
scientist  and  scholar  than  like  finding  fault  with  your  methods 
and  achievements.  Still,  as  I  have  indicated,  you  have  things  to 
learn  and  to  do,  and  I  cannot  help  wondering  whether  there  is 
as  close  a  connection  between  your  association  and  the  various 
associations  of  scholars  and  scientists  as  might  profitably  be 
formed.  I  notice,  for  example,  that  of  late  years  it  has  been  the 
rule  of  the  scientific  associations  to  meet  in  one  city  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  and  that  this  is  true  also  of  the  gatherings  of  the 
historians,  the  economists,  and  the  students  of  political  science. 
The  students  of  the  languages  have  not  yet  attained  such  unity, 
but  I  suspect  that  they  would  gain  not  only  by  gathering  their 
scattered  forces  but  also  by  meeting  with  you  and  with  the  scien- 
tists and  with  the  historians.  This  might  tax  the  resources  of 
some  cities,  and  it  would  not  after  all  be  necessary  to  have  such 
joint  meetings  every  year;  but  I  cannot  help  believing  that  large 
catholic  gatherings  held  at  intervals  less  wide  than  those  between 
world  expositions  would  redound  to  the  benefit  of  every  educa- 
tional and  cultural  interest  in  this  country.  And  I  should  per- 
sonally regard  your  association  as  the  very  key-stone  of  the 
noble  arch  thus  formed. 

You  are  (if  I  may  change  my  figure)  the  centre  to  which 
we  all  gravitate.  Without  your  aid  we  cannot  do  our  work 
effectively;  but  the  converse  is  also  true  —  you  cannot  do 
your  work  well  without  our  cooperation.  Do  you  sufficiently 
exploit  the  other  associations  for  bibliographical  directions  of 
the  highest  special  value  ?  Do  you  get  out  of  them  anything  like 
a  fair  return  for  the  benefits  you  confer  upon  them  ?  If  you  do 
not,  make  your  legitimate  demands  upon  them  and  see  if  they 
will  say  you  nay.  There  is  an  association  or  a  society  for  the 
study  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  this  country.  Does  its  secretary 
receive  from  the  specialists  who  compose  it  information  as  to 
the  indispensable  books  published  each  year  on  their  special  di- 
visions of  the  field,  does  he  digest  such  material  and  communi- 
cate the  results  to  your  secretary,  and  does  your  secretary  for- 
ward the  information  thus  received  to  each  one  of  you  ?    I  ask  this 
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in  entire  innocence  of  your  methods,  and  with  no  personal  malev- 
olence either  to  your  officers  or  to  those  of  the  other  associations, 
whose  duties  are  doubtless  absorbing.  I  may  be  suggesting  what 
must  be  to-day  a  counsel  of  pefection  only.  But  the  counsels  of 
perfection  of  one  generation  have  a  way  of  becoming,  in  this  fast- 
evolving  world,  the  commonplace  performances  of  another,  and  I 
am  merely  hinting  at  what  I  conceive  to  be  some  of  the  good 
results  that  may  flow  from  the  development  of  the  closest  comity 
between  all  the  associations  that  represent  the  efforts  this  people 
of  ours  is  making  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  world's  culture. 

As  for  the  comity  existing  among  the  libraries  you  repre- 
sent, it  seems  to  me  that  only  words  of  highest  praise  are 
needed.  Doubtless  you  will  go  on  developing  and  improving  the 
aid,  bibliographical  and  other,  that  you  furnish  to  one  another 
and  in  special  instances,  as  in  your  admirable  **A.  L.  A.  Cata- 
logue," to  the  public  at  large.  In  view  of  the  natural  human  ten- 
dency to  emphasize  whatever  is  most  useful  to  us  personally, 
you  will  not  be  surprised  when  I  say  that  of  all  the  services  you 
perform  for  one  another  and  the  public  none  is  more  useful  than 
the  distribution  of  books  effected  through  your  inter-library  loan 
system.  Anyone  who  has  been  enabled  as  I  have  been  within 
the  past  two  years  to  consult  at  his  home  library  fully  two  hun- 
dred rare  volumes  borrowed  from  other  libraries  for  his  special 
use,  ought  surely  to  be  willing  to  sing  a  paean  to  the  resource- 
fulness and  the  spirit  of  cooperation  so  characteristic  of  Amer- 
ican librarians. 

Last  year  in  addressing  a  State  historical  society,  I  expressed 
the  hope  that  before  long  every  serious  student  of  local  history 
living  within  the  borders  of  that  commonwealth  would  be  able 
to  consult  at  his  home  every  book  or  document  —  at  least  in  fac- 
simile—  that  might  be  necessary  for  his  researches.  I  do  not 
consider  that  hope  chimerical  when  I  recall  that  it  is  not  twenty 
years  since  I  made  a  request  for  an  inter-library  loan  from  the 
librarian  of  an  important  Southern  collection  of  historical  mate- 
rials and  was  greeted  with  a  stare  that  ought  to  have  petrified 
me,  but  did  not.  That  librarian  either  thought  me  crazy  or  was 
convinced  that  I  had  committed  the  unpardonable  sin.  His 
library  existed  mainly  for  his  own  use;  at  any  rate  it  was  kept 
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in  such  disorder  that  he  was  the  only  person  who  could  find  a 
book  in  it.  Now-a-days  he  would  certainly  have  a  glimmering 
of  an  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  an  inter-library  loan,  and  before 
many  years  are  gone  by  that  library  will  be  of  use  to  students 
living  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  town  in  which  it  is  situ- 
ated. I  have  seem  even  greater  changes  than  that  operated  in 
the  South,  for  one  of  the  best  college  libraries  in  the  section  to- 
day  was  a  few  years  ago  open  to  students  only  two  or  three  after- 
noons a  week  —  less  than  the  one  hour  a  day  given  to  his  library 
duties  at  Bowdoin  by  the  poet-professor  Longfellow  —  and  its 
destinies  were  in  the  hands  of  an  exemplary  gentleman  who, 
when  I  mildly  expostulated  with  him  on  the  slight  facilities 
afforded  to  bis  students  for  reading,  exclaimed  in  a  grieved 
tone,  **Why,  if  we  let  them  have  books,  they  would  soon  wear 
them  out!"  The  proverbial  trustee  who  objects  to  spending 
additional  money  on  books  because  the  library  already  contains 
more  volumes  than  any  one  man,  even  a  professor,  can  read,  will 
doubtless  continue  to  hamper  us  for  some  time  to  come,  but  the 
librarian  who  doesn't  want  to  have  his  books  used  will  soon  be 
as  extinct  as  the  dodo.  Extinction  will  also  soon  be  the  fate,  if 
it  is  not  such  already,  of  the  man  who  has  a  document  or  a  book 
of  importance  which  he  does  not  wish  to  keep  or  to  sell,  and  yet 
cannot  dispose  of  it. 

I  am  fond  of  telling  the  story  of  how  the  executors  of  a  cer- 
tain Georgia  gentleman  who  had  written  a  chapter  of  local  his- 
tory solved  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  it.  Not  being  able 
to  select  the  proper  heir  to  receive  it,  and  having  no  public 
library  in  which  to  deposit  it,  they  settled  its  business  forever 
by  burning  it.  I  have  never  told  before  the  story  of  how  one 
day  when  I  was  working  in  a  Southern  library  an  indignant 
gentleman  came  and  sat  down  beside  me  and  asked  me  in  tones 
which  I  thought  would  get  us  both  into  trouble,  what  in  the  world 
he  could  do  with  some  letters  and,  I  think,  newspapers  that 
dealt  with  a  certain  semi-political  event  not  unknown  to  minute 
students  of  Southern  history.  Neither  the  State  historical 
society  nor  the  State  librarian  would  accept  them,  for  alas!  they 
proved  that  certain  representatives  of  two  old  Southern  families 
were  after  all  only  flesh  and  blood  in  their  propensity  to  engage 
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in  personal  encounters.  My  worthy  friend  was  also  flesh  and 
blood,  for  he  was  highly  indignant,  and  1  was  no  better,  for  I 
laughed  in  my  sleeve. 

But  here  I  am  back  in  the  past  again,  despite  my  promises. 
Only  for  a  moment,  however,  for  while  it  is  the  past  that  gave 
us  the  rarities  I  am  about  to  speak  of  it,  it  is  the  future  that 
must  make  them  accessible  to  the  student.  1  sincerely  hope 
that  you  librarians  will  soon  be  prepared  to  take  up,  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  either  the  plan  proposed  a  few  years  since  by  Pro- 
fessor Gayley  for  securing  photographic  reproductions  of  rare 
volumes  and  documents,  or  some  similar  scheme,  1  understand 
that  through  an  arrangement  between  the  authorities  of  the 
Bodleian  and  those  of  the  Clarendon  Press  it  is  now  possible  to 
secure  a  reproduction  of,  let  us  say,  a  very  rare  quarto  at  the 
trifling  cost  of  about  sixteen  cents  per  page,  that  is,  for  about 
the  price  at  which  one  could  have  a  page  copied,  accurately  or 
inaccurately.  Certain  scholars  who  are  now  editing  English 
classics  at  Cambridge  have  practically  ceased,  I  am  told,  to  make 
journeys  to  the  Bodleian  because,  thanks  to  the  new  arrange- 
ment, they  can  do  in  their  own  chambers  the  necessary  work  of 
collating. 

How  much  this  will  mean  to  American  scholars  will  appear 
from  the  fact  that  a  few  years  since  the  editor  of  an  early  play 
was  subjected   to  very  unpleasant   criticism  because  of  gross 
deficiencies  in  his  text  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  the  copyist 
he  employed  had  omitted  a  whole  page.     You  will  at  once  ask 
why  be  did  not  detect  the  hiatus,  but  a  moment's  thought  will 
convince  you  that,  while  in  some  cases  detection  of  such  an 
error  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  other  cases  it  could 
come  only  from  a  personal  examination  of  the  original.     What 
would  not  that  American  writer  have  given  for  a  phot>:^raphic 
reproduction,  made  under  supervision  that  would  have  rendered  i 
a  similar  accident  almost  impossible.     1  hope  the  day  is  not  itx  I 
distant  when  copyists  will  turn  their  well  meaning  but  often  | 
erring  hands  to  other  work,  when  librarians  will  order  photo*  J 
graphic  reproductions  as  casually  as  they  now   order  a  book  i 
frcfth  from  the  press,  when  the  most    im|>ccuniou.>(   American  j 
■cbolar  can  feel  at  liberty  to  engage  in  almost  any  editorial  task  j 
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without  having  to  consider  first  whether  he  can  beg  or  borrow 
the  money  needful  for  a  visit  to  Europe. 

The  best  of  reproductions,  however,  will  not  satisfy  some 
souls  ardent  for  perfection,  and  such  is  the  wealth  of  biblio- 
graphical treasures  now  in  the  hands  of  generous  American 
collectors  that,  if  scholars  knew  where  to  seek  for  what  they 
want,  they  might  often  work  to  as  great  advantage  here  in 
America  as  in  any  library  in  the  old  world.  What  is  needed 
is  a  catalogue  of  these  bibliographical  treasures  that  can  be 
consulted  in  practically  any  public  library.  To  collect  the  in- 
formation necessary  for  such  a  catalogue  would  be  an  expen- 
sive and  a  difficult  matter,  but  I  fancy  that  if,  in  addition  to  the 
work  now  being  undertaken  by  the  bibliographical  societies,  per- 
sonal and  local  pride  were  interested  in  the  cause,  and  you  libra- 
rians individually  and  collectively  lent  your  aid,  the  treasures  in 
the  great  centres  at  least  would  be  made  much  more  accessible  to 
scholars  than  they  are  at  present.  I  know  of  case  after  case  in 
which  students  have  found  out  entirely  by  accident  that  books 
they  thought  accessible  only  in  London  might  be  consulted  at 
the  cost  of  a  short  trip  by  street-car  or  railroad.  Two  years  ago, 
while  looking  over  the  library  of  a  collector  in  Boston,  I  dis- 
covered the  best  collection  of  the  works  of  a  modem  writer  on 
whom  one  of  my  students  was  writing  a  dissertation  that  could 
probably  be  found  anywhere  in  the  English-speaking  world. 
There  they  were  —  book  upon  book  —  some  of  them  copies 
owned  by  the  writer  himself  and  rendered  unique  by  his  manu- 
script annotations.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  that  student  soon 
made  a  journey  to  Boston  and  was  shown  every  courtesy  by  my 
collector  friend.  But  why  should  the  character  of  that  disser- 
tation have  been  partly  dependent  upon  the  accident  of  my  hav- 
ing accepted  a  friendly  invitation  to  look  over  those  books } 

I  feel  that  it  is  to  you  librarians  that  we  who  are  students 
must  look  for  the  prevention  of  such  accidents.  We  both  know 
that  bibliographical  information  is  the  indispensable  foundation 
of  almost  every  form  of  intellectual  work.  It  seems  impossible 
to  get  this  fact  through  some  people's  heads.  I  have  tried 
vainly  to  get  it  through  some  scientific  skulls  —  but  to  you  it  is 
axiomatic.     It  is  equally  axiomatic  that  you  cannot  do  all  you 
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would  for  the  scholar  and  that  he  cannot  do  all  he  would  for  you 
without  money,  money,  money.  Elach  and  all  of  us  must  con- 
front hard-headed,  practical  trustees  and  convince  them  of  the 
wisdom  and  necessity  of  our  demands.  Perhaps  it  is  quite  as 
well  that  this  is  so.  Struggle  is  just  as  much  the  spice  of  life 
as  variety ;  and,  if  this  is  true,  the  life  of  the  library  or  the  uni- 
versity executive  is  certainly  well  seasoned.  You  need  money 
to  pay  better  salaries,  and  thus  to  induce  more  and  more  men 
and  women  of  high  talents  and  ambitions  and  equipment  to 
enter  your  ranks ;  you  can  spend  the  fortunes  of  a  good  many 
millionaires  in  new  and  enlarged  library  plants;  and  as  for  the 
books  you  ought  to  buy  —  well,  if  you  only  stop  buying  them 
when  we  stop  making  demands  upon  you,  I  think,  you  will  sing 
your  nunc  dimittis  not  one  hour  sooner  than  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. 

In  view,  however,  of  all  the  work  that  lies  before  you  and 
your  successors  between  now  and  that  dread  catastrophe,  it  is 
certainly  fitting  that  I  should  consume  no  more  of  your  precious 
time  by  dealing  out  these  counsels  of  perfection.  My  last  words 
shall  be  :  Remember  that  there  are  no  men  or  women  living 
who  are  doing  better  work  for  posterity  than  you  are  doing;  be 
confident  that  the  public  will  come  more  and  more  to  realize  this 
fact ;  and  be  assured  that  the  teachers,  the  writers,  the  scholars 
of  America  are  ready  to  make  common  cause  with  you  whenever 
they  can  be  of  service  to  you. 

W.  P.  Trent. 

Columbia  University. 


ANDREW  JOHNSON  AND  THE  HOMESTEAD  LAW 

The  recent  death  of  the  Hon.  Galusha  A.  Grow,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, calls  up  two  items  of  history  wherein  he  and  Andrew 
Johnson  touch  elbows. 

First,  they  were  both  prominent  in  the  inauguration  and  pros- 
ecution of  the  war;  one  of  them  as  a  senator,  of  already  admitted 
ability,  now  made  still  more  prominent  by  the  circumstance  of 
his  State  being  in  rebellion  against  the  general  government,  a 
distinction  given  to  no  other  member  of  the  Senate ;  while  the 
other  was  the  Speaker  of  the  House  when  it  voted  {500,000,- 
000  to  prosecute  the  war.  From  this  prominence  each  of  them 
was  voted  for,  for  Vice-President,  in  Lincoln's  second  term, 
Johnson  winning  the  place  by  only  one  vote,  and  the  fact  that 
he  was  Lincoln's  choice  no  doubt  secured  him  the  place. 

What  would  have  been  the  effect  upon  the  country,  and  upon 
the  individual  lives  of  the  two  men,  had  Grow  won  instead  of 
Johnson  ?  While  no  one  knows,  such  questions  have  a  peculiar 
interest  when  the  margin  of  choice  has  been  so  close.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  Grow's  administration  would  have  pro- 
vided less  antagonism  than  Johnson's,  and  it  is  equally  probable 
that  the  policies  of  the  Republican  party  would  have  continued 
as  they  did. 

As  to  the  future  of  Grow,  the  remarkable  circumstance  of  a 
more  than  thirty  years  hiatus  in  official  life,  measured  by  the 
time  when  he  left  Congress  in  the  sixties  to  come  back  in  1894 
as  the  congressman-at-large  from  Pennsylvania,  shows  that  he 
did  not  have  that  hankering  for  public  places  that  is  a  marked 
peculiarity  of  many.  In  fact  he  does  not  seem  to  have  sought 
office,  and  did  decline  the  mission  to  Russia  about  half  way  in 
the  gap  while  he  was  a  private  citizen;  although  it  is  a  place 
that  had  been  filled  by  such  men  as  Simon  Cameron,  Cassius 
M.  Clay,  James  Buchanan,  John  Randolph,  William  Pinckney 
and  John  Quincy  Adams.  So  with  this  turn  of  mind  he  would 
most  likely  have  sought  permanent  retirement  after  filling  the 
Presidency,  and  the  very  fact  that  Johnson  did  not  quit  after  he 
filled   it,  is  suggestive  that  his  political  activity  would   have 
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made  him  an  aspirant  for  the  high  place  in  the  future  presi- 
dential years. 

Second,  the  connection  of  each  of  them  with  the  Homestead 
Law  brings  them  close  together  again,  if  it  docs  not  bring  up 
doubt  as  to  which  of  them  is  entitled  to  the  more  credit  for  this 
great  boon.  Grow  is  itnown  as  the  "Father  of  the  Homestead 
Law,"  but  did  not  this  come  more  from  the  fact  that  he  signed 
the  bill  as  Speaker  than  from  other  things?  That  he  was 
active  in  the  matter  all  along,  there  is  no  doubt;  but  that 
Andrew  Johnson  did  more  in  this  great  work  than  is  gener- 
ally now  credited  to  him  in  books  and  periodicals,  seems  equally 
certain. 

The  peculiar  place  that  Andrew  Johnson  filled  in  our  politics 
during  the  period  from  i860  to  1875,  the  most  exciting  in  our 
history,  makes  it  difficiilt  for  either  party  or  either  section 
to  do  him  entire  justice.  If  not  a  "statesman  without  a  coun- 
try," he  was  at  least  a  statesman  without  a  State  during  much 
of  this  period,  and  the  public  man  in  this  country  with  neither 
party  nor  State  behind  him  does  not  have  the  best  chance  for  the 
perpetuation  of  his  fame,  when  it  is  to  be  determined  by  what 
he  has  actually  done. 

That  Andrew  Johnson  was  a  patriot  and  prompted  by  love  of 
country  in  the  main  great  acts  of  his  life,  the  public  is  now  com- 
ing to  admit.  That  he  showed  a  moral  courage  that  was  truly 
sublime,  when  in  1861  as  the  lone  Senator  from  the  South  he 
stood  for  the  Union,  no  nne  has  ever  denied.  That  he  exhibited 
equal  independence  when  he  refused  to  yield  his  views  of  Recon- 
struction to  Congress  is  also  admitted.  Breaking  first  with  his 
section,  and  then  with  the  victorious  party,  he  was  "ground  be- 
tween the  upper  and  the  nether  mill-stone,"  and  we  are  some- 
times made  to  look  in  vain  in  the  books  at  our  command  for  the  1 
things  that  are  his,  of  right;  and  yet  his  work  was  such  as  "po»-  ' 
tcrity  will  not  willingly  let  die." 

But  what  did  he  actually  do  in  the  matter  of  the  Homestead 
Law?  The  following  is  taken  from  the  address  of  Senator  Pad- 
dock, of  Nebr.iska,  Jimuary  13,  1876,  in  the  memorial  ser\'iccs 
to  the  memory  of  the  dead  senator.  Paddock's  prominence  u 
leader  in  the  Republican  party  helps  to  strengthen  Johnson's 
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claiiDy  on  account  of  the  great  prejudice  of  Republicans  against 
him  after  impeachment : 

"Buty  sir,  I  am  impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  State  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  in  part,  upon  this  floor  to  briefly  ex- 
press, on  the  behalf  of  all  the  people  thereof,  of  whatever  party, 
sect,  or  class,  the  universal  sorrow  occasioned  there  by  the  death 
of  Andrew  Johnson.  Especially,  Sir,  do  I  offer  here  for  the 
memory  of  the  devoted  Senator  the  gratitude  and  the  unselfish 
reverence,  homely  though  it  be,  of  the  thousands  in  my  State 
who  to-day  occupy  farms  of  broad  fertile  acres  sacred  to  them 
through  the  beneficent  provisions  of  the  homestead  law.  They, 
Sir,  and  the  generations  that  are  to  come  after  them,  will  ever 
hold  in  grateful  remembrance  his  manful  advocacy  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  law  long  before  its  enactment.  At  a  time.  Sir, 
when  it  had  but  few  if  any  friends  but  himself,  and  seemingly 
but  little  hope  from  the  future,  Andrew  Johnson  pointed  the 
way,  and  the  Republican  party,  to  its  honor  and  its  glory  be  it 
said,  afterward  followed  therein  until  this  gn"eat  boon  for  the 
homeless  and  the  landless  was  secured." 

The  statement  that  he  "pointed  the  way"  when  "it  had  few 
if  any  friends  but  himself,"  seems  stronger  than  funeral  license 
would  have  permitted,  if  untrue,  especially  if  it  did  injustice  to 
others.  Galusha  A.  Grow  was  then  living  at  Houston,  Texas, 
as  a  railroad  president,  only  a  little  past  fifty,  and  if  his  friends 
and  those  familiar  with  the  matter  under  discussion  ever  called 
Senator  Paddock's  statement  in  question  we  find  no  account  of  it. 

Then  further,  what  were  some  of  the  facts  in  Andrew  John- 
son's life  that  corroborate  the  strong  words  of  Senator  Pad- 
dock. Born  and  bred  in  poverty,  Andrew  Johnson  began  his 
public  career  as  the  friend  of  the  poor,  and  he  started  as  alder- 
man of  his  adopted  town,  the  representative  of  the  "Working- 
man's  Party."  At  that  time,  the  large  landholders  had  undue 
influence,  as  he  and  his  followers  thought,  in  the  affairs  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  he  favored  such  changes  in  the  constitution  of  1834 
as  would  curtail  their  power. 

He  served  in  Congress  ten  years,  starting  in  1843,  and  during 
this  time  his  advocacy  of  the  homestead  "made  him  obnoxious 
to  the  Southern  element  of  his  party,"  and  he  was  one  of  the 
first  of  our  public  men  to  whom  the  now  familiar  term  of  "dem- 
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sigogue"  was  applied,  caused  no  doubt  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  take  advanced  ground  in  favor  of  the  poor, 
especially  in  the  question  of  the  land. 

In  his  first  message  to  the  Legislature,  serving  as  Governor  of 
Tennessee,  1853-1857,  he  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  homestead 
and  other  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes,  and 
was  hence  called  the  "Mechanic  Governor." 

From  the  Governor's  chair  he  went  to  the  Senate,  where  he 
contended  still  for  the  homestead,  and  Richardson  in  his  ''Mes- 
sages and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,*'  says  that  "on  May  20, 
1858,  he  made  his  greatest  speech  on  the  homestead,"  and  this 
language  indicates  that  he  had  been  making  others. 

Since  beginning  this  article,  I  find  the  following  item  from  a 
former  membes  of  Congress,  addressed  to  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
American^  corroborating  the  foregoing: 

Since  coming  to  this  city  on  a  short  visit,  I  have  seen  in  sev- 
eral newspapers  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  Hon.  Galusha  A. 
Grow,  of  Pcnnsyh'ania,  recently  dead,  was  the  father  of  the  wise 
and  highly  beneficent  legislation  in  favor  of  a  homestead  by  set- 
tlers on  the  public  lands.  Whilst  not  intending  in  the  least  degree 
to  dctrac  t  from  the  honor  which  is  due  to  Mr.  Grow  for  his  labors 
in  behalf  of  that  great  measure,  it  is  due  to  the  truth  of  history 
that  it  he  remembered,  especially  by  the  people  of  Tennessee, 
that  Andrew  Johnson,  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Senator  and  President  of  the  United  States,  was  the  first  to  pro- 
pose and  advocate  before  the  people  and  the  Congress  that  meas- 
ure, which,  whilst  I  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Tennessee, 
passed  both  houses  and  was  vetoed  by  President  Buchanan  on 
what  he  considered  constitutional  objections.  This  was  several 
years  before  1862,  when  Mr.  Grow's  bill  was  passed  and  became 
a  law  (exact  date  not  now  remembered,  not  having  the  records 
before  mo.  1  well  remember  that  when  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Johnson  left  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  came  over  to  the 
House  and  urged  the  Democratic  members,  esjxicially  those 
from  Tennessee,  to  rally  to  j)ass  the  bill,  which  was  done.  I 
think  this  occurred  in  1857  or  1858.         Very  resjK'ctfully, 

Jno.  V.  Wright. 

Memphis,  April  3,  [i*/);]. 

Grow  reached  Congress  in  1850,  the  youngest  member  of  the 
body.     He  was  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College  of  only  a  few 
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years  before,  and  was  fortunate  to  become  the  political  heir  of 
David  Wilmot,  his  law  partner.  He  served  only  one  term  with 
Johnson,  and  their  preparation  had  been  vastly  different,  for 
Johnson,  now  more  than  forty  years  old,  had  won  his  place  by  his 
own  unaided  energies.  Johnson's  whole  "manner  of  life"  had 
been  such  as  to  make  him  an  effective  friend  of  the  landless,  and 
it  is  very  reasonable  that  Grow  did  not  surpass  him  in  the  great 
work,  but  most  likely  took  it  up  when  Johnson  put  it  down;  or 
rather  when  Johnson  changed  his  place  of  work  from  Washing- 
ton to  Nashville,  to  come  back  again  after  four  years  at  home, 
still  to  do  battle  for  the  old  cause.  This  first  came  to  a  vote  in 
1859,  having  then  many  friends  to  pass  it  in  the  lower  house, 
but  not  yet  enough  in  the  Senate,  which  then,  as  now,  was  slow 
to  move  for  the  interests  of  the  masses. 

The  cordial  recognition  of  the  merits  and  importance  of 
Grow's  great  speech,  "Man's  Rights  to  the  Soil,"  soon  after  he 
entered  Congress,  and  before  he  was  thirty  —  a  remarkable  per- 
formance at  his  age  and  experience  —  does  not  injure  at  all  the 
argument  here  set  forth ;  or  rather  it  offsets  in  no  way  the  tes- 
timony of  Paddock  and  Wright.  These  suggestions  are  offered, 
not  to  detract  from  any  one,  but  that  it  may  help  toward  giving 
honor  where  honor  is  due. 

Thomas  J.  Middleton. 

Waxahachie,  Texas. 


"SUPERNATURAL  SOLICITING"  IN  SHAKESPEARE 

There  are  two  methods  of  using  the  supernatural  in  literature. 
It  may  be  used  to  work  out  results  impossible  to  natural  agencies, 
or  it  may  be  employed  simply  as  a  human  belief,  becoming  a 
motive  power  and  leading  to  results  reached  by  purely  natural 
means.  The  first  may  be  fitly  called  the  poetical  method  and 
examples  of  its  use  may  be  found  in  most  of  the  great  poets, 
conspicuously  in  Tasso,  Milton,  and  Spenser.  The  second  may 
\ye  justly  called  the  dramatic  method.  In  this  Shakespeare  stands 
alone,  and  it  is  thus  used  by  him  only  in  the  two  great  dramas  of 
"Hamlet"  and  "Macbeth." 

A  fair  illustration  of  the  poetic  method  is  found  in  Goethe's 
"Faust/'  his  great  dramatic  poem,  where  Mephistopheles,  by 
suiKjrnatural  power,  turns  back  the  tide  of  life,  makes  young 
again  the  aging  Faust,  and  fills  the  new-made  man  with  all  the 
fire  and  quick-speeding  wine  of  a  new  life. 

If  a  spiritist  medium  should  tell  one  that  a  certain  very  stable 
stock  would  suddenly  and  greatly  fluctuate,  and  he  should  act 
upon  that  statement,  moved  neither  by  knowledge  of  the  market, 
nor  by  his  own  judgment,  but  solely  by  superstitious  confidence 
in  the  spiritistic  jKnver  and  knowledge  of  the  medium,  it  would 
afford  a  fair  example  of  what  I  have  called  the  dramatic  method 
of  using  the  supernatural.  While  Shakespeare  has  also  made  use 
of  the  sui>ernatural  as  a  subtile  and  mysterious  poetical  atmos- 
phere, cast  like  a  spell-working  autumn  haze  about  his  two  greatest 
dramas,  yet.  viewing  it  from  the  purely  dramatic  standpoint, 
as  a  motive  force  to  human  action,  he  has  used  it  precisely  and 
only  as  in  the  example  just  given. 

In  dealing  with  this  clement  after  the  first  method,  creative 
genius  is  chiefly  employed  in  construction  of  the  supernatural 
machinery.  That  once  wrought,  the  master  may  work  out  what 
results  he  will.  Having  once  transcended  the  bounds  of  natural 
life  and  means,  he  is  limited  only  by  his  own  taste  and  judg- 
ment. In  the  use  of  the  second  methcnl,  the  creator  works  within 
the  realm  of  the  human  soul,  dealing  with  desires,  thought,  will, 
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motive,  beliefs  and  their  consequences,  working  out  into  action. 
In  the  first  case,  the  poet  brings  the  forces  of  another  world  to 
bear  upon  this  world;  in  the  second,  he  deals  strictly  with  the 
forces  of  this  world,  including  man's  beliefs  respecting  another 
world,  without  regard  to  whether  such  beliefs  are  true  or  false. 

Shakespeare,  in  two  groups  of  two  plays  each,  has  exhibited 
marvelous  skill  in  the  use  of  both  methods.  This  is  so  apparent 
that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  the  dramatist  intended 
a  contrast  which  is  so  patent.  In  "Hamlet"  and  "Macbeth,"  while 
seeming  to  tread  upon  the  very  boundaries  of  an  unknown  and 
unfathomable  world,  he  has  really  confined  himself  rigidly  to 
the  phenomena  of  superstitious  beliefs  working  out  to  solution 
purely  moral  and  psychological  problems.  Discounting  poetical 
illusions  and  waving  aside  the  delicious  spell  of  mystery,  there  \s 
nothing  left  in  "Hamlet"  and  "Macbeth"  but  human  beliefs  trans- 
lated into  human  action.  In  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  an  1 
in  "The  Tempest,"  where  he  ascends  to  the  heights  of  almost  pure 
poetry,  he  gives  the  imagination  full  scope  in  the  creation  of 
supernatural  agencies  and  a  free,  but  firm-held  rein  in  driving  on 
to  grotesque  results  impossible  to  natural  agencies. 

In  "Macbeth"  the  witches  hail  the  returning  warrior  as  Glamis 
and  the  thane  of  Cawdor  and  king  that  shall  be.  Banquo  they 
hail  as  father  to  a  line  of  kings.  Of  the  "two  truths"  told  as 
"prologue  to  the  swelling  act  of  the  imperial  theme,"  Macbeth 
knows  that  he  is  thane  of  Glamis  and  the  spectator  knows,  al- 
though Macbeth  does  not,  that  he  is  thane  of  Cawdor.  Banquo's 
wholesome  soul,  believing  with  mind  as  superstitious  and  ear 
as  credulous  as  Macbeth's,  hears  and  heeds  not.  The  darkly  brood- 
ing soul  of  Macbeth  hears,  heeds  and  acts.  Through  a  complicated 
train  of  causation,  moral,  psychological  and  external,  first,  his  own 
black  desires  and  dream  of  murder,  and  afterward  the  witch 
suggestion  and  the  powerful  aid  of  his  wife,  acting  upon  a  weak 
nature,  culminating  in  assassination — Macbeth  becomes  king. 
Again,  the  witches  tell  him  that  he  need  not  fear  till  Bimam 
wood  shall  come  to  Dunsinane,  nor  then  until  he  shall  be 
assailed  by  one  not  of  woman  born.  Bimam  wood  never  does 
come  to  Dunsinane  and  he  is  never  assailed  by  one  not  of  woman 
born,  and  yet  he  perishes  miserably.   This,  briefly  and  meagrely 
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told,  is  the  sole  part  of  the  apparent  supernatural  in  "Macbeth." 
It  plays  a  far  other  and  more  important  part  as  a  poetical  agency 
aTid  it  serves  to  suggest  the  profoundest  problems  that  have  ever 
vexed  human  philosophy,  including  the  great  problem  of  free- 
will and  fixed  fate — two  worlds  "twixt  which  life  hovers  like 
a  star."  Considered  from  a  purely  dramatic  standpoint,  it  is 
merely  a  superstitious  belief  acting  upon  a  weak,  wicked  and 
willing  soul,  moving  to  results.  Considered  from  the  poetic 
standpoint,  it  enchains,  charms  and  appals  the  spectator. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  further  prophecy  by  the  witches  which 
deserves  consideration.  They  hail  Banquo  father  to  a  line  of 
kings  and  actually  show  that  royal  line  to  the  anxious  Macbeth. 
If  this  be  taken  for  actual  prophecy,  it  much  be  remembered  that 
its  part  in  the  drama  is  still  solely  the  effect  it  has  upon  the  mind 
of  Macbeth,  driving  him  to  seek  safety  in  further  wrong-doing, 
an<l  thus  impelling  him  more  swiftly  and  more  surely  to  ruin. 
Within  the  bounds,  however,  of  that  little  world  for  which  it 
exists,  the  drama  itself,  it  is  not  prophecy,  for  it  is  not  fulfilled 
within  the  limits  of  the  action. 

The  temptation  of  Macbeth  by  the  weird  sisters  is  very  like  the 
temptation  of  Eve  by  the  serpent,  in  Genesis.  It  is  merely  sug- 
gested to  our  first  parents  that  they  make  the  delights  of  the 
(iardcn  of  Eden  complete  by  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  The  witches  only  suggest  to  the 
soldier,  flushed  with  victory  and  hurrying  home  in  the  hey-day 
of  success,  a  glittering  prize,  fitted  to  round  oflf  and  complete  his 
glory  and  iK)wer.  It  is  merely,  in  both  cases,  a  shining  bait 
cast  out  to  free  moral  agents.  There  is  no  supernatural  power  or 
constraint  in  either  case. 

Two  classical  instances  are  identical  with  the  use  of  this  ele- 
ment in  ''Macbeth." 

When  the  people  of  Eira  consulted  the  oracle  as  to  their  fate, 
they  were  told  that  their  city  would  fall  when  a  he-goat  drank 
of  the  waters  of  the  Neda.  In  the  Messenian  dialect  the  same 
word  means  a  he-goat  and  a  wild  fig  tree.  When  a  wild  fig  tree, 
growing  upon  Xeda's  banks,  had  grown  down  until  its  branches 
drank  of  the  river's  waters,  a  soothsayer  announced  the  oracle 
fulfilled.    The  Spartans  attacked  and  the  disheartened  inhabitants 
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fell  easy  prey,  not  because  of  any  truth  in  the  oracle,  but  bect^use 
of  their  own  superstitious  beliefs  and  fears. 

When  the  jxrople  of  the  Messcnian  town  of  Ithome  appealed  to 
the  oracle,  they  were  told  that  whichever  of  the  contending 
powers — Messcnia  or  Sparta — should  first  lay  before  the  shrine 
of  Jove  in  Ithome  a  hundred  tripods,  would  be  conqueror  in  the 
pending  strife.  For  lack  of  means,  the  Ithomeans  were  hindered 
in  preparing  such  tripods  as  they  deemed  a  suitable  offering. 
The  Si)artans,  being  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  hastily  prepared 
a  hundred  small  trijKDds,  stole  into  Ithome  by  night,  and  laid  them 
before  Jove's  altar.  As  soon  as  this  was  noised  abroad  in 
Ithome,  the  Spartans  assaulted  and  took  the  town.  The  Ithome- 
ans yielded  to  their  own  superstitious  fears,  scarcely  resisting. 

In  **Hamlet,**  the  dramatist  is  at  great  pains  to  give  his  ghost 
thorough  verification.  It  appears  thrice  to  three  persons,  and  the 
third  time  also  to  Hamlet,  to  whom  it  makes  ghostly  impartment 
of  the  manner  of  his  father's  death.  Equal  pains  are  taken  to  sur- 
round the  ghost  and  its  appearance  with  all  that  is  ordinarily 
circumstantial  to  superstitious  beliefs  and  ghostly  appearances  in 
popular  legend.  The  ghost  walks  at  midnight,  and  starts  like  a 
guilty  thing  at  cock-crow.  The  talk  of  the  guard  is  of  old-time 
ghostly  visitations,  when  the  "sheeted  dead  did  squeak  and  gibber 
in  the  Roman  streets,"  and  of  the  superstitions  concerning  the 
crowing  of  cocks  all  night  long  near  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
birth.  When  it  appears  to  the  guard  upon  the  post  of  martial 
watch,  the  ghost  is  fitly  clad  in  soldier's  garb.  When  it  appears 
to  Hamlet,  and  to  him  alone,  in  his  mother's  chamber,  it  is  be- 
comingly clad  in  night  robes— **My  father  in  his  habit  as  he 
lived!"  The  stage  direction  in  the  quarto  is,  '*Enter  ghost  in  his 
night-gown." 

This  thorough  verification  was  meant  to  enthral  the  spectator 
with  ghostly  environment ;  but  enough  of  the  usual  concomitants 
of  superstitious  appearances  are  suggested  to  preserve  it  from 
suspicion  of  actual  supernatural  power  or  knowledge.  As  in 
"Macbeth,"  it  was  intended  that  the  drama  should  run  its  course 
under  a  subtile  canopy  of  the  weird  and  mysterious.  Thus  each 
is  made,  not  only  a  rigidly  practical  drama  of  human  life,  motive 
and  action,  strictly  governed  by  natural  laws  of  daily  force  and 
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operation,  but  each  is  also  invested  with  a  rare  poetic  charm  such 
as  no  dramatist  save  Shakespeare  has  ever  been  able  to  cast  about 
his  work,  with  the  single  exception  of  Goethe,  in  "Faust,"  in 
which,  however,  the  purely  poetic  supernatural  clement  is  cm- 
ployed.  The  poet's  warrant  {or  thus  surrounding  his  two  great 
dramas  with  a  subtile  atmosphere  of  the  occult,  the  mysterious, 
the  supernatural,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  human  life  itself  is  so 
invested.  Man's  life  is  lived  out  with  the  physical  eye  guiding 
his  way  through  this  natural  world,  and  with  the  mind's  eye  fixed 
upon  and  ever  glancing  fcarfulh  at  the  thick-crowding  shadows 
of  an  unknown  world  around  liim. 

For  all  the  witnesses  that  may  testify  to  the  appearance  of  the 
ghost,  the  suggestive  point  is  tliat  it  is  of  no  importance  to  any 
but  Hamlet.  With  the  rest,  merely  some  strange  apparition,  like 
many  strange  ajipearances,  accounteil  for  or  unaccountable,  all 
thought  of  it  would  have  faded  utterly  within  a  brief  time.  To 
Hamlet,  already  brooding  over  his  father's  death,  already  more 
dian  suspectuig  his  uncle,  it  is  revelation.  To  him  it  can  speak. 
What  is  more,  to  him  it  can  speak  truly,  becausr  he  needs  no 
ghostly  messenger  to  tell  him  hnw  his  father  died.  His  exclama- 
tion, "Oh!  my  prophetic  soul,  mine  uncle!"  is  conclusive  of  his 
belief  in  murder.  What  would  have  been  to  Marcellus,  Bernardo, 
and  Horatio  the  wonder  of  an  hour,  to  Hamlet  imparts  the  man- 
ner of  his  father's  death — nothing  more.  Wonderful  as  is  the 
complete  invcslmenl  of  the  entire  drama  with  a  very  "Sleepy- 
Hollow"  spell  of  enchantment,  the  ghost  actually  comes  from  the 
other  world  merely  to  tell  Hamlet,  that,  instead  of  having  been 
stung  by  a  scrjwnt  while  sleci>ing  in  his  orcharil,  the  king  was 
slain  by  a  suhiilc  jjoison  jwured  into  his  car.  Place,  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  agent.  Mantlet  knew  and  sus|>ccted  already. 
The  ghostly  disclosure  is  of  the  slightest.  It  is  enough  for  the 
dranulist's  purpose,  which  was  chiefly  to  invest  the  drama  with  a 
mysterious  spell  of  supematuralism.  also  using  the  superstitious 
beliefs  of  Hamlet  as  dramatic  forces  creating  human  action. 

Thence  on  the  ghost  works  only  through  Hamlet's  belief. 
Even  tlxat  is  not  without  some  mingling  of  doubt.  Hamlet's 
mind,  suspicious  and  darkly  brooding,  treading  u)>on  the  border 
line  between    sanity  and  madness,    is  not  wholly  given  up    to 
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hallucinations.  He  doubts  it  may  be  a  foul  fiend  he  has  seen. 
The  play  within  the  play,  framed  and  acted  before  the  court, 
whether  like  the  scene  of  his  father's  death  or  not,  is  near  enough 
to  "catch  the  conscience  of  a  king."  **ril  take  the  ghost's  word 
for  a  thousand  pound."  From  the  end  of  the  third  act  on  to  the 
end  Hamlet  is  wholly  absorbed  in  the  fact  of  murder  and  the 
duty  of  vengeance,  and  forgets  the  ghost  entirely. 

The  ghost  appears  twice  to  Hamlet  and  the  second  time  to  him 
alone.  When  he  is  wrought  to  passion's  highest  tension  in  the 
terrific  scene  with  the  queen  mother,  it  comes  again  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  reminding  him  of  his  duty.  His  mother  sees  nothing 
although  her  attention  is  especially  called  to  it.  It  appears  as  it 
appeared  in  the  first  scene,  as  a  ghost  of  the  mind  should  appear, 
clad  fitly  with  time  and  place.  The  dramatist's  purpose  in  the 
second  introduction  was  for  its  effect  upon  the  spectator,  to  con- 
tinue the  spell  of  mystery,  for  it  really  plays  no  other  part. 

The  ghost  is  introduced,  fulfilk  its  part  as  a  motive  power  con- 
ducive to  action,  and  its  far  larger  and  subtiler  poetical  part — 
comes  again  merely  as  a  passing  reminder  to  the  spectator  that 
it  was,  and  then  fades  out  entirely  and  is  seen  no  more,  heard  of 
no  more.  While  it  still  mysteriously  affects  the  spectator  to  the 
very  close  of  the  drama,  it  has  no  other  or  further  effect  upon 
Hamlet,  or  part  in  the  play.  Curiously,  it  is  not  even  mentioned 
in  the  two  concluding  acts,  not  when  Hamlet  is  alone,  when  the 
over-wrought  mind  would  have  given  out  some  note  of  it,  if  it 
were  still  remembered,  not  even  in  the  friendly  communings  of 
Hamlet  and  Horatio,  not  even  in  the  suggestive  graveyard  scene. 
There  is  in  **Hamlet"  and  **Macbeth"  neither  veritable  ghost  nor 
witch,  but  only  a  semblance  of  these;  there  is  a  subtile  working 
out  of  results  through  human  belief  in  such  agencies  and  in  their 
presence  and  potency. 

In  **A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  and  in  "The  Tempest," 
pitched  far  above  the  ordinary  dramatic  plane,  in  the  realm  of 
almost  pure  poetry,  Shakespeare  draws  nearer  to  the  method  of 
the  great  poets,  in  their  purely  poetical  works,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  a  carefully  drawn  dramatic  line  between  his  supernatural 
forces  and  his  unfolding  dramatic  facts.  Where  he  might  have 
allowed  the  supernatural  to  run  riot  in  results  impossible  to  nat- 
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ural  agencies,  he  yet  preserved  a  temperance  and  a  moderation 
which  are  remarkable,  when  we  consider  the  character  of  his 
creations  and  how  a  man  of  meaner  mould  might  have  been 
tempted  to  revel  in  supernatural  results.  In  "Jerusalem  De- 
livered/* in  "Paradise  Lost,'*  and  in  the  "Faery  Queen,"  we  are 
not  shocked  as  the  spectator  of  a  drama  would  be — and  the  reader 
of  a  novel  ought  to  be — by  monstrous  creations  producing  mon- 
strous results.  In  these  two  dramas,  in  which  Shakespeare  has 
most  wrought  with  supernatural  agencies,  he  has  been  consider- 
ately careful  about  the  manner  of  their  use.  His  supernatural 
agencies  are  so  filmy  and  insubstantial,  or  so  grotesque,  that  the 
spectator  almost  feels  that  he  has  dozed,  nodded  and  dreamed 
some  light  airy  dream — when  Puck  has  flitted  across  the  stage — 
when  Caliban  has  crawled  into  the  scene,  during  some  moment- 
ary nightmare — when  the  senses  were  benumbed  by  summer 
drowsiness,  leaving  the  eyes  yet  open  and  the  brain  still  conscious. 

In  "The  Tempest*'  the  dramatist  weaves  a  delicious  web  of 
magic  about  a  solid  tissue  of  fact.  The  play  opens  with  a  bit  of 
practical  navigation  no  expert  can  find  flaw  in.  In  the  next  scene 
Prospero  appears  in  wizard  robes  with  magic  wand.  Thence  on 
the  drama  runs  its  course  under  the  spell  of  a  weird  and  pervasive 
charm  that  fills  us  with  all  the  delights  of  dreamland.  Pros|)ero 
raises  and  lays  the  storm,  calls  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  sends 
his  minions  to  plague  Caliban,  to  lead  the  shipwrecked  mariners 
hither  and  thither  about  the  enchanted  isle,  to  bring  prince  and 
maid  together,  to  confound  treason,  to  daze  and  mislead  Caliban 
and  his  drunken  companions,  to  provide  celestial  music,  serve 
celestial  feasts,  summon  gods  and  goddesses,  and  to  call  nymphs 
and  naiads  to  featly  dance  ui)on  the  yellow  sands  of  the  shelving 
shore.  Magical  events  upon  a  magic  island!  All  magic  and 
mystery !  And  yet  for  all  the  sweet  haze  of  an  overhanging^ 
spirit  of  incantation,  investing  the  entire  drama,  through  which 
we  sec  every  event  distorted,  at  bottom  lies  a  firm,  well-con- 
structed substratum  of  dramatic  fact,  a  practical  chain  of  unfold- 
ing human  life  relations,  alxnit  which  all  this  magic  is  thinnest 
gossamer  web  of  mere  delightful  frill  and  fringe. 

In  **A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.**  there  is  more  of  magic 
and  less  of  dramatic  fact;  in  "The  Tempest,**  there  is  more  of 
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dramatic  fact  and  less  of  magical  result.  While  events  shape 
themselves  which  Prospero  assigns  directly  to  his  occult  powers, 
yet  there  is  no  event  of  any  great  dramatic  importance  that  might 
not  have  fallen  out  in  due  course  of  nature.  The  usurpation  of  An- 
tonio, the  banishment  of  Prospero  and  Miranda  and  their  landing 
upon  a  desert  island,  the  hymeneal  voyage  of  the  king  of  Naples, 
the  storm,  the  shipwreck,  the  escape,  the  dispersal  upon  the  island, 
the  conspiracies  of  Antonio  and  Caliban,  the  sweet  and  natural 
courtship  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda,  and  the  denouement,  ro- 
mantic in  themselves,  are  but  ordinary  facts  of  life  that  might 
well  have  run  the  same  course  without  magical  intervention. 
Although  the  events  are  in  themselves  romantic,  how  dry  and 
barren  they  would  seem  if  now  divested  of  all  the  exquisite 
poetry  of  that  magic!  Prospero  invests  the  facts  with  a  subtile 
charm  and  then  blows  it  away  with  a  breath  at  the  end — into  air, 
into  thin  air — leaving  a  solid  basis  of  fact.  It  is  like  the  making 
of  the  ring  in  **The  Ring  and  the  Book:" 

He  mingles  gold 


With  gold's  alloy,  and  duly  tempering  both, 

Effects  a  manageable  mass,  then  works; 

But  his  work  ended,  once  the  thing  a  ring, 

Oh,  there's  repristination.     Just  a  spirt 

O*  the  proper  fiery  acid  o'er  its  face 

And  forth  the  alloy  unfastened  flies  in  fume, 

While  self-sufficient  now  the  shape  remains. 

The  train  of  human  motive,  desires,  purpose,  and  action  has  all 
the  time  worked  itself  out  just  as  these  might  have  done  in  ordi- 
nary life.  Except  as  a  poetic  investiture  none  of  that  wondrous 
supernatural,  with  its  weird  creations,  from  the  light,  delicate 
Ariel  down  to  the  grotesque  and  earthy  Caliban,  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  dramatic  results  sought  of  natural  creations, 
running  from  the  pure  and  graceful  Miranda  down  to  the  swinish 
Trinculo  and  Stephano. 

In  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  the  dramatist  revels  in 
a  wild,  poetic  debauch,  a  very  midsummer  nightmare,  beginning 
in  the  capital  and  ending  in  the  capital,  leading  the  bewildered 
and  enchanted  spectator,  meantime,  through  wild  wood  and 
tangled  grove,  by  moonlit  bank,  into  fairy  bower  shadowed  with 
lithe  vine,  rank  weeds  and  lush  grass,  dewy  and  fragrant  beneath 
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the  starlight,  to  repose  upon  flowery  meads,  or  in  leafy  forest, 
listening  to  the  music  of  hound  and  horn.  An  exuberance  of 
magic  about  a  thin  dramatic  thread !  From  the  time  we  leave  the 
suburbs  of  Athens  with  the  lovers  until  we  return  to  Athens  with 
the  merry  royal  hunting  and  bridal  party,  we  are  in  an  enchanted 
land,  where  all  is  grotesque  and  distorted,  wild  and  extravagant 
Not  merely  the  atmosphere  and  setting  is  magical  as  in  "The 
Tempest,"  all  is  spell,  charm  and  incantation.  The  most  essential 
parts  of  the  meagre  plot  are  worked  out  by  actual  supernatural 
means.  When  we  awake  upon  the  clear  morrow  of  all  this  en- 
chantment, we  rub  our  eyes  and  look  about  us  to  find  it  all  van- 
ished— Bottom  merely  an  ass  without  the  ass*s  head,  the  lovers, 
who  left  Athens  all  at  cross  purposes,  now  sweetly  congenial  and 
agreed,  but  no  fairy  king,  queen,  nor  court,  nor  sportive  Puck 
anywhere.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  "A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  "  and  **The  Tempest.'*  When  Prosper© 
had  blown  off  the  iridescent  bubbles  of  his  magic  and  drowned 
his  wizard  arts  with  his  book,  magic  robe  and  staff,  the  fact- 
fabric  was  left  just  like  any  ordinary  fact-fabric  of  this  world  of 
intermingling  men  and  women.  When  the  spectator  wakes  upon 
the  morrow  after  a  midsummer  night's  dream  in  fairyland,  with 
Oberon,  Titania  and  six)rtive  Puck,  where  men  and  women 
wander  exix)se(l  to  strange  metamorphoses,  due  to  the  kindly  or 
jealous  fancies  of  the  royal  fairy,  or  to  the  malicious  mirth  of 
fun-loving  Puck,  all  in  a  laK ^  of  dewy,  sweet-smelling  flower  and 
shrub,  one  essential  fact — the  love  of  Demetrius  and  Helena — re- 
mains as  an  effect  due  solely  to  supernatural  power.  In  both 
plays  there  is  an  exuberance  of  fancy  and  imagination.  In  both 
the  dramatist  leans  strongly  towards  a  highly  poetical  use  of  the 
sui>ernatural.  The  differences  between  them,  with  respect  to  this 
clement,  arc  chiefly  differences  of  degree. 

In  other  i>lays  Shakespeare  makes  minor  use  of  the  super- 
natural. In  two  cases  the  denouement  is  made  to  de|K*nd  uix)n 
the  proplucy  or  vision  and  pregnant  disclosures.  Kven  in  these 
the  supernatural  plays  but  small  part  in  the  drama.  Except  in 
the  four  plays  mentioned  there  is  no  investing  atmosphere  of 
sujKTnatnralism  such  as  is  actual  in  ''\  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream."  and  ''The  Tempest,"  and  only  apparent  in  "Hamlet" 
and  "Macbeth." 
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I.  In  **A  Winter's  Tale/'  III,  2,  an  oracle  tells  what  the  specta- 
tor already  knows,  its  chief  part  being  its  effect  upon  the  mind 
of  Leontes,  furnishing  also  a  reason  for  his  sudden  conversion 
after  the  death  of  his  son. 

II.  In  "Henry  VI,"  Part  I,  V.  3,  the  English  and  the  prevailing 
French  view  of  the  demoniac  character  of  Joan's  power  is  in- 
dicated by  fiends,  which  appear  to  her  upon  the  field  of  battle. 
Except  to  enfeeble  her  powers,  they  play  no  part. 

III.  In  "Henry  VI,"  Part  II,  I,  4,  Eleanor,  of  Gloster,  consults 
witches  and  dabbles  in  magic.  The  incident  is  brief  and  plays 
but  little  part. 

IV.  In  "Richard  III,"  V.,  3,  ghosts  appear  to  both  Richard  and 
Richmond.  In  both  cases  the  supematuralism  is  merely  a  con- 
venient stage  expedient  for  representing  the  dreams  of  good  and 
bad  men  upon  the  eve  of  battle. 

V.  In  "Henry  VIII,"  IV,  3,  Catherine's  dream  of  peace  is  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  a  vision.    This  is  a  mere  stage  expedient. 

VI.  In  "Cymbeline,"  V,  4,  a  vision  of  gods  and  mortals  ap- 
pears to  Posthumus,  and  a  written  tablet  is  left,  upon  whose 
interpretation  depends  the  denouement.  While  this  is  otherwise 
one  of  the  most  delightful  dramas  the  master  has  left  us,  both 
the  vision  and  the  interpretation  are  unworthy  the  great  dramatist, 
apparently  a  mere  clumsy  invention  to  get  the  play  ended.  It  is 
pure  supematuralism  of  the  poetic  kind. 

VII.  In  "Troilus  and  Cressida,"  Cassandra  prophesies  in  II, 
2,  and  in  V,  3. 

VIII.  In  "Julius  Caesar,  IV,  3,  the  ghost  of  Caesar  appears 
to  Brutus.  This  is  such  stage  expedient  as  we  have  in  "Richard 
III."  It  is  mere  personification  of  the  inner  thoughts,  and  senti- 
ments. 

IX.  Diana  appears  to  Pericles,  V,  2,  and  gives  him  such  direc- 
tions as  bring  about  the  denouement. 

X.  The  ghost  of  Banquo,  "blood-boltered,"  appears  to  Mac- 
beth. This  is  mere  personification,  for  stage  purposes,  of  the 
diseased  fancies  of  Macbeth.  It  is  presentable  and  is  sometimes 
presented,  without  the  actual  appearance,  although  not  best  pre- 
sented so  to  any  modem  audience.  It  differs  in  no  essential  way 
from  the  dagger  soliloquy,  which  is  giving,  in  words  and  actions, 
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the  assassin's  thoughts  and  feelings  upon  the  threshold  of  murder. 
No  man  ever  speaks  as  Hamlet  and  Macbeth  speak  in  their  two 
great  soliloquies;  but  the  dramatist  therein  unfolds  with  fine  art 
their  inmost  selves. 

I  know  of  no  other  writer  who  has  made  such  use  of  man's 
belief  in  the  supernatural  as  Shakespeare  has  done  in  *' Macbeth" 
and  "Hamlet.'*  Bulwer  has  dealt  in  it  suggestively  and  effec- 
tively, but  he  was  merely  dealing  with  the  spiritist  problems  of 
the  day,  rather  than  using  the  supernatural  for  its  artistic  value 
after  either  the  poetical  or  dramatic  method;  while  Shakespeare, 
strangely,  as  rigidly  practical  as  he  was  profoundly  poetical,  was 
merely  dealing  with  humanity  in  another  of  the  many  phases  he 
touched  in  such  infinite  and  picturesque  variety.  Latter  day 
novels,  and  especially  many  of  third,  fourth  and  fifth  rate — none 
of  first  rate — are  full  of  theosophy,  spiritism,  mesmerism,  and 
especially  of  hypnotism. 

Of  all  forms  of  literature,  the  novel  can  least  tolerate  results 
worked  out  by  other  than  purely  natural  means.  And  yet  the 
novel,  the  drama  not  excepted,  in  the  hands  of  great  genius,  is 
best  fitted,  as  a  romantic  history  of  human  life  and  human  nature 
in  their  manifold  complexity,  for  such  use  of  the  supernatural  as 
Shakespeare  has  made  in  **Hamlet"  and  "Macbeth." 

H.  M.  DoAK. 

Cedarnwold,  Tennessee. 


SOME  BOOKS  OF  GREECE  AND  ITALY 
I. — Some  Translations  of  Euripides* 

For  the  preservation  of  our  literary  sanity,  a  frequent  return 
to  the  Greeks  is  essential.  The  writer  who  neglects  them  long 
does  so  at  his  peril.  They  alone  combine  the  creative  faculty  with 
perfect  taste.  Every  literature  untouched  by  their  influence  is 
incoherent  and  unequal,  mingling  great  thoughts  with  puerilities, 
sublimity  with  bombast,  passages  of  splendid  beauty  with  vast 
tracts  of  commonplace.  In  all  such,  the  tares  grow  up  along  with 
the  wheat.  In  other  writers  the  critical  and  the  creative  impulse 
are  rarely  united  in  the  same  person.  Take,  for  example.  Shakes* 
pearc,  the  greatest  creative  genius  of  modern  times.  He  has  ap- 
parently no  capacity  for  self-criticism.  Everything  that  comes 
into  his  mind  flows  forth  together  in  a  prodigious  stream, 
thoughts  the  most  beautiful  and  sublime  that  man  has  ever  ut* 
tered,  mingled  with  false  conceits,  with  trifling  fancies,  with 
tedious  trivialities.  Such  works  were  impossible  to  one  breathmg 
the  air  of  Hellas.  That  strangely  gifted  people,  to  whom  we  owe 
all  that  makes  life  truly  worth  living,  were  dowered  with  an 
impeccable  taste  and  a  capacity  for  self-criticism  that  precluded 
such  errors.  Either  they  were  incapable  of  wandering  off  into 
such  vagaries — either  they  saw  things  only  in  a  sane  and  perfect 
way,  and  spoke  only  as  faultless  artists,  or  else  when  they  had 
written  a  line  that  was  bombastic  or  expressive  of  a  false  conceit, 
they  looked  at  it  with  the  eye  of  a  critic  and  blotted  it  out. 
Whether  it  is  due  to  their  naturally  artistic  mode  of  expression 
or  to  their  severe  self-criticism,  the  fact  remains  that  they  alone 
have  produced  a  perfect  literature,  where  beauty  and  sublimity  are 
restrained  within  the  limits  of  true  art,  where  the  violence  of  pas- 
sion leads  to  no  distortion  and  where  elevation  of  tone  is  con- 
sistently maintained.  When  others  attempt  this  the  result  is 
almost  sure  to  be  an  academic  coldness;  but  with  the  Greeks  it 
was  their  natural  form  of  utterance.     It  is  not  desirable  that 
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other  races  should  seek  to  imitate  them  too  closely.  We  are  not 
gifted  as  they,  and  we  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  breathe 
into  their  perfect  forms  the  breath  of  a  really  vigorous  life.  But 
they  remain  the  standards  of  faultless  diction  and  artistic  self- 
restraint,  to  which  we  must  often  go  back. 

But  while  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  the  great  examples 
of  Greek  literature  is  perennial,  every  year  the  relative  number  of 
those  who  can  do  so  in  the  original  diminishes.  To  acquire  a 
mastery  of  Greek  is  a  severe  task,  and  there  are  comparatively  few 
who  have  the  time  or  the  inclination  to  devote  years  to  attaining 
proficiency  in  a  dead  language  so  remotely  related  to  our  own. 
Therefore,  the  importance  of  good  translations  from  the  Greek 
continually  increases.  If  we  cannot  weep  with  Hecuba  in  her 
own  tongue,  it  is  well  that  we  should  do  so  in  our  own.  And  a 
good  translation  gives  us  far  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  original 
than  a  {)ainful  digging  out  of  its  meaning  by  the  use  of  grammar 
and  lexicon,  where  the  labor  destroys  the  pleasure,  and  the 
glorious  words  which  should  be  read  at  a  white  heat  are  degraded 
into  grammatical  exercises.  As  the  number  of  those  who  can  read 
Greek  with  sufficient  facility  really  to  enjoy  it,  and  to  comprehend 
its  beauties,  is  extremely  small,  we  should  be  thankful  to  the 
translator  who  presents  the  treasures  of  Greece  in  a  form  that  we 
can  comprehend. 

Of  all  the  Greeks,  indeed,  of  all  the  ancients,  Euripides  is  the 
most  moilcrn.  He  lacks  the  divine  fire  and  the  lyric  splendor  of 
/Kschylus ;  he  is  not  the  serene  and  perfect  artist  that  we  find 
in  Sophocles;  but  he  has  much  that  they  lack.  They  stand  on 
thi'ir  lofty  pedestals  so  far  away  from  us,  they  are  so  purely 
rjrcck.  the  one  so  lofty,  the  other  so  self-poised,  that  much  as 
we  may  admire  them,  we  feel  that  between  them  and  us  there  is 
an  abysm  that  we  can  never  cross.  Rut  Euripides  is  one  of  us. 
Ho  thinks  and  feels  as  do  the  men  of  to-day.  While  his  great 
predecessors  accei)ted  the  religion  of  their  time  and  devoted  their 
talrnts  to  its  glorification,  he  doubts  and  questions,  and  the  ques- 
tions that  he  asks  arc  those  that  still  call  to  us  vainlv  for  a 
solution.  While  they  try  to  justify  the  ways  of  Go<l  to  man, 
he  is  keenly  alive  to  the  cruelty  of  nature  and  of  the  gods  in  their 
dealing  with  humanity.    While  they  present  only  heroic  passions, 
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he  perceives  that  the  deepest,  the  most  elemental,  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  passions  is  the  love  between  men  and  women. 
He  is  reproached  for  dragging  tragedy  from  the  heights  where 
it  had  dwelt  before  and  bringing  it  down  into  the  homes  of  com- 
mon men ;  and  that  reproach  must  be  his  glory.  It  was  not  in 
him  to  soar  with  ./Eschylus  or  to  move  with  the  serene  and  grac- 
ious dignity  of  Sophocles ;  but  he  walks  with  us  poor  denizens  of 
earth,  he  feels  our  wrongs,  he  sympathizes  with  our  love,  he 
shares  our  grief.  They  bid  us  rise  to  their  height ;  he  shows  us 
our  hearts  as  they  are.  Despite  his  classic  form,  he  is  as  realistic 
as  Ibsen  or  Tolstoi,  and  his  outlook  upon  life  is  not  essentially 
different.  Like  them,  he  does  not  view  life  calmly  from  above, 
he  plunges  into  its  midst.  He  does  not  see  the  vast  upward 
movement  of  mankind  as  a  whole,  the  working  together  for  good 
of  the  manv  discordant  forces.  He  sees  the  individual  act  of 
cruelty  and  injustice,  and  he  puts  to  the  gods  who  permit  such 
things  to  be,  questions  that  time  has  never  answered.  He  deals 
not  with  heroic  types,  but  with  men  and  women  such  as  we  are 
to-day,  and  his  voice  is  the  voice  that  still  cries  in  our  own  hearts. 
Hence  a  good  translation  of  his  works  is  a  matter  of  peculiar 
interest.  Many  have  attempted  it.  but  none  has  succeeded  in 
a  way  to  compare  with  Professor  Murray.  When  I  picked  up  the 
volumes  and  saw  that  they  were  in  rhymed  verse,  I  abandoned 
hope,  remembering  Pope's  dreary,  artificial  versions  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  that  have  so  belittled  the  greatest  of  poets  and 
indeed,  all  Greek  literature  in  the  minds  of  so  many  English- 
speaking  people.  But  as  I  read,  my  distrust  gave  way  to  delight 
when  I  found  that  the  ornate  dress  was  worn  with  such  ease  and 
grace  that  it  seemed  as  natural  as  prose.  Of  the  accuracy  of 
the  translations,  I  do  not  pretend  to  speak.  The  position  of  the 
translator  as  professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
and  the  general  acceptance  of  his  critical  texts  of  the  originals 
should  be  a  sufficient  voucher  for  that.  It  is  as  splendid  poetic 
dramas  in  our  own  tongue  that  I  welcome  them.  The  lan- 
guage is  always  chaste  and  classic,  as  becomes  a  translation  from 
the  Greek ;  but  it  is  never  cold.  It  is  very  beautiful  and  far  more 
vivid  and  intense  than  any  previous  version.  As  we  read  it, 
Medea,  Phaedra,  Hippolytus,  Hecuba,  Electra  and  the  rest  are 
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no  longer  far-off  shadowy  beings  of  heroic  fable ;  they  are  living 
men  and  women,  who  feel  and  suffer  as  we,  and  whose  doubts  and 
fears  and  anguish  we  can  understand,  though  couched  in  exquisite 
verse.  Even  to  those  capable  of  enjoying  the  original,  the 
dramas  must  be  a  delight ;  and  to  the  countless  number  to  whom 
the  Greek  text  is  a  sealed  book,  they  are  a  priceless  boon.  The 
first  volume  giving  the  Hippolytus  and  the  Bacchae  contains  a 
most  illuminating  essay  on  Euripides;  but  the  second,  with  the 
Medea,  the  Trojan  Women  and  the  Electra  possesses  more  of 
human  interest.  Let  us  hope  that  Professor  Murray  may  live  to 
translate  all  the  plays  of  his  chosen  poet.  There  are  still  thirteen 
of  them  waiting  impatiently  for  him  to  give  them  an  English 
dress. 

II. — ^Two  Histories  of  Venice* 

Of  the  making  of  histories  of  Venice  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  will 
1k'  no  end.  Save  for  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  hers  is 
perhaps  the  most  fascinating  and  the  most  instructive.  There  is 
none  other  that  touches  life  at  so  many  points ;  none  which  com- 
bines so  many  varied  interests.  The  student  of  politics  finds  in 
the  development  of  her  strange  constitution,  where  unlimited 
jv)wt'r  in  the  oligarchy  was  combined  with  full  protection  to  the 
rights  of  the  people  before  the  law,  a  subject  of  which  he  can 
never  tire.  The  lover  of  adventure  will  find  in  the  Venetian 
annals  innumerable  deeds  of  heroic  daring  worthy  to  be  ranked 
with  Thermopyla!  and  Salamis,  and  a  continuous  ferver  of  patriot- 
ism une(|ualed  excc|)t  in  Rome  and  Sparta.  He  who  loves  to 
fnjlow  the  intrigues  of  diplomacy  will  discover  in  the  Venetian 
archives  the  most  valuable  body  of  documents  in  all  the  world, 
infinite  in  their  scofw  and  variety,  and  throwing  light  on  every 
event  in  the  history  of  Europe:  for  there  is  nowhere  else 
anytliing  to  compare  with  the  series  of  reports  which  the  Venetian 
ambassadors  at  foreign  courts  sent  home  to  their  government, 
giving  the  most  detailed  information  about  all  that  was  transpir- 
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ing  in  the  countries  to  which  they  were  accredited,  with  the 
shrewdest  estimates  of  the  characters  of  the  public  men  and  the 
most  careful  observations  on  the  condition  of  the  people  and  the 
prospects  for  trade.  If  we  are  interested  in  ecclesiastical  history 
and  the  struggle  for  religious  liberty,  it  is  Venice  that  taught  us 
how  a  nation  might  continue  good  Catholics  and  yet  maintain 
the  supremacy  of  the  temporal  power  and  the  right  to  freedom 
of  thought  and  the  toleration  of  other  faiths.  If  we  love  the  arts, 
Venice  presents  us  with  glories  of  architecture,  of  sculpture,  and 
above  all,  of  painting,  that  are  an  inexhaustible  delight  to  the 
eye.  The  legist,  too,  and  the  political  economist  will  find  in  her 
laws,  particularly  those  relating  to  commerce  and  navigation  much 
worthy  of  their  consideration. 

With  so  rich  a  field  to  glean  from,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  reapers  are  many,  and  that  their  harvest  is  usually  worth 
while.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  dull  book  about  Venice.  No 
matter  which  of  her  various  aspects  one  attempts  to  deal  with, 
one  can,  unless  he  is  an  ignoramus  or  a  fool,  produce  something 
of  deep  interest  to  many  persons.  The  city  which  stood  for  so 
many  centuries  as  Europe's  bulwark  against  the  Ottomite,  which 
saved  her  from  subjection  to  the  Moslem  by  deeds  of  daring  on 
sea  and  land  that  must  thrill  the  coldest  heart;  the  city  that 
brought  to  the  half-barbaric  West,  the  wealth,  the  civilization,  the 
splendor  and  the  arts  of  the  Orient;  the  city  where  riches  led  to 
no  degeneracy,  but  in  whose  aristocracy  worthy  sire  gave  place 
to  worthy  son  in  long  succession,  and  whose  proud  nobles  were 
always  ready  to  sacrifice  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  their 
children  on  the  altar  of  the  republic;  the  city  that  produced  the 
most  gorgeous  school  of  painting  that  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
worthy  to  stand  beside  the  art  of  Greece  as  a  national  manifes- 
tation ;  of  such  a  city  we  can  never  weary  of  reading.  From  the 
day  when  the  bold  spirits  who  preferred  the  hard  life  among  the 
marshes  to  submission  to  the  barbarian  conqueror,  gathered  on 
their  wretched  sand-banks  barely  raised  above  the  sea,  through 
their  long  rise  to  power  and  greatness  and  their  slow  decline, 
the  story  is  one  whose  every  page  is  full  of  instruction  and  de- 
light. Nor  was  her  decay  due  to  any  degeneration  of  her  princes 
or  people,  but  merely  to  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  route  to  the 
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Indies,  which  cut  off  her  commerce  with  the  East,  and  left  her 
stranded  upon  the  shores  of  time;  and  it  was  only  this  enforced 
idleness  that  brought  corruption  to  her  sons. 

She  made  her  mistakes.  While  trusting  her  own  nobility  and 
people  U[ion  the  sea  ant]  in  foreign  lands,  where  they  displayed 
a  heroism  and  patriotic  devotion  almost  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  war,  on  the  Italian  mainland  she  adopted  the  wretched  system 
of  mercenaries  under  hired  condottieri  which  the  distrust  of  their 
subjects  on  the  part  of  the  neighboring  desptits  had  rendered  uni- 
versal; and  she  suffered  in  consequence.  .And  her  whole  plan  of 
continental  aggrandi;:enient  was  a  blunder.  It  is  true  that  she 
governed  her  conquered  provinces  wisely  and  well,  so  that  Ihey 
grew  to  love  her  rule ;  but  they  were  always  a  source  of  weakness, 
like  the  French  possessions  of  medieval  England,  or  our  Phil- 
ippines to-day ;  territory  which  she  might  be  called  upon  to  de- 
fend at  any  moment  against  overwhelming  ijdds  and  at  great 
disai  I  vantage.  But  in  saving  Europe  from  the  Moslem  invasion 
she  performed  a  service  unequaled  in  the  annals  of  mankind  since 
the  days  of  Marathon  and  Platxa;  and  those  subject  to  her  do- 
minion enjoyed  a  protection  for  life,  property  and  civil  rights 
then  seldom  known  in  other  lands. 

It  is  therefore  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  one  takes  up  a  his- 
tory of  Venice.  No  matter  what  his  tastes,  he  is  sure  to  find 
something  to  interest  him  in  the  record  of  her  glorious  achieve- 
ments ;  and  the  exploits  of  her  son*  wr  so  heroic  that  we  can 
never  tire  of  reading  of  them  as  they  are  recorded  by  different 
hands  in  various  styles. 

I  confess  that  I  had  never  read  Signer  Molmenti's  History  in 
its  Italian  dress.  But  1  was  familiar  with  him  as  one  most 
learned  in  the  annals  of  his  country,  and  who  had  written  much 
about  Venetian  art;  and  it  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  re- 
ceived the  handsome  and  beautifully  illustrated  volumes  in  their 
English  translation.  lint  my  satisfaction  upon  reading  the  first 
(wo  volumes — the  only  ones  that  have  yet  appeared — was  far 
from  complete.  He  has  no  grasp  on  the  subject.  You  are  given 
a  mass  of  details,  all  interesting  in  themselves,  particularly  to 
one  fairly  familiar  with  the  history  of  Venice,  biil  which  fail  to 
make  a  vital  whole.     You  cannot  see  the  forest  for  the  tree* 
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and  the  underbrush.  It  is  material  for  history,  but  it  is  not  his- 
tory. If  you  know  the  story  already  you  find  much  to  illustrate 
it;  but  from  this  book  alone  one  would  get  very  little  concep- 
tion of  the  subject.  To  one  specially  interested  in  Venetian 
history  the  bode  is  valuable,  but  it  can  never  be  popular.  The 
name  of  the  translator,  Mr.  Horatio  F.  Brown,  the  accomplished 
writer  on  things  Venetian,  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  English  version.  It  has  only  one  fault — the  numerous 
extracts  from  the  old  chronicles  are  left  in  the  original.  Some 
are  in  Latin;  but  the  majority  are  in  an  ancient  Italian,  incom- 
prehensible even  to  those  familiar  with  the  modem  speech,  and 
it  is  these  parts  that  especially  need  translation. 

The  failure  of  Signor  Molmenti's  work  to  accomplish  the  true 
purposes  of  history  causes  one  to  turn  again  to  Mr.  Thayer's 
book.  It  is  some  two  years  since  it  appeared ;  but  it  is  never  too 
late  to  speak  well  of  a  good  thing.  This  is  a  true  history.  It 
sees  its  subject  steadily  and  sees  it  whole.  It  is  a  vigorous  and 
masterly  presentation  of  the  Venetian  story  by  one  who  writes 
out  of  the  fullness  of  knowledge,  and  with  a  firm  grasp  of  his 
subject  as  an  entirety.  He  shows  us  the  growth  of  Venice  as  an 
organic  development,  and  he  writes  of  her  exploits  and  her  glories 
with  fullest  sympathy  and  in  a  lively  and  vigorous  style  that 
gives  a  sense  of  reality  to  it  all.  Of  the  short  histories  of  Venice 
it  is  easily  the  best,  combining  narrative  skill  with  sound  learn- 
ing. Mr.  Thayer  is  insistent  upon  the  part  which  Venice  played 
in  her  battle  for  freedom  of  religion  against  the  encroachments 
of  Rome  and  exultant  over  the  failure  of  the  last  interdict  and  the 
triumph  of  the  civil  authorities  under  the  guidance  of  Fra  Paolo 
Sarpi ;  so  that  his  work  will  not  be  acceptable  to  rigid  Catholics ; 
and  while  his  appreciation  of  Venetian  art  is  ardent  and  as  a 
whole  just,  I  cannot  share  in  his  preference  for  the  fiery  and  un- 
certain Tintoretto  over  the  serene  and  perfect  Titian.  But  on 
the  whole  he  who  sedcs  to  understand  Venetian  history  and  has 
not  time  to  make  of  it  a  special  study  will  find  in  Mr.  Thayer's 
book  the  most  satisfactory  single  volume  upon  the  subject.  If 
he  has  not  read  it,  he  should  do  so ;  if  he  has,  he  will  turn  to  it 
again  with  more  pleasure  and  appreciation  after  reading  Signor 
Molmenti's  rather  incoherent  volumes. 
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III. SiGISMONDO    MaLATESTA* 

Sigismondo  Malatesta,  tyrant  of  Rimini,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  figures  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Cunning  as  a  fox, 
bold,  quick  and  treacherous  as  a  tiger,  cruel  as  a  hyena,  never 
hesitating  to  gratify  any  passion,  however  base,  in  any  way, 
however  atrocious,  he  was  a  monster  of  perverse  wickedness. 
Yet  he  was  also  a  man  of  charming  manners,  and  an  intelligent 
patron  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  one  of  the  princes  most 
active  in  the  revival  of  learning,  whose  court  was  thronged  with 
poets  and  scholars,  painters,  sculptors  and  architects,  musicians 
and  dancers,  the  home  of  pleasure  and  the  Muses.  And  through 
his  terrible  life  there  runs  like  a  golden  thread  his  undying  love 
for  the  fair  and  accomplished  Isotta,  whom  he  finally  made  his 
duchess.  And  to  her  he  raised  the  most  characteristic  monument 
of  the  Renaissance,  the  Malatesta  Temple,  a  Christian  church 
whose  walls  are  adorned  largely  with  sculptures  of  the  heathen 
gods,  and  which  is  dedicated,  not  to  the  Mother  of  Christ,  but  to 
his  own  fair  mistress. 

When  we  saw  that  so  accomplished  a  writer  as  Mr.  Hutton  had 
taken  up  so  fascinating  a  subject,  we  welcomed  his  book  with  en- 
thusiasm. But  we  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  He  puts  it 
into  the  form  of  a  contemporary  chronicle.  He  does  his  work 
marvelously  well,  writing  exactly  as  the  maundering  old  chron- 
iclers were  accustomed  to  write,  so  that  one  can  hardly  believe 
the  work  to  be  modem ;  filling  his  pages  with  tedious  details  of 
wars  and  political  intrigues,  as  the  old  chroniclers  were  in  the 
habit  of  doing;  but  it  presents  no  vital  picture  of  Sigismondo  or 
his  times.  He  who  really  wants  to  know  something  about  the 
famous  tyrant  of  Rimini  will  learn  more  from  the  article  on  that 
city  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  by  the  able  hand  of  Professor 
Pasquale  Villari,  than  from  all  this  volume.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  so  capable  a  man  as  Mr.  Hutton  should  have  devoted  him- 
self to  this  curious  experiment,  when  he  might  have  given  us 
the  vivid,  life-like- picture  of  this  strange  being  that  is  still  lacking 
in  English.  G.  B.  Rose. 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 


^Sigismondo  Malatesta.     By  Edward  Hutton.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


THE  WIT  AND  HUMOR  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  * 

In  one  of  those  charming  and  delightful  bits  of  self-revelation 
in  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days,"  the  author  tells  us  how  his  hero 
was  amazed  and  almost  shocked  at  the  way  little  Arthur  referred 
to  the  wars  and  battles  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  as  though 
they  were  all  matters  of  recent  occurrence  and  were  as  real  and 
thrilling  as  any  incidents  in  the  history  of  his  own  country ;  that 
Moses,  Joshua,  Jephthah,  Gideon  and  Elijah  were  not  mere 
names,  but  stood  for  real  men,  fighting  real  battles,  achieving  real 
victories. 

Many  Christians  to-day  are  very  much  like  honest  Tom  Brown. 
They  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  regard  everything  in  the 
Old  Testament  in  such  a  solemn  way  that  they  fail  altogether  to 
realize  that  it  is  an  intensely  human  Book.  Let  us  be  glad  that 
this  narrow  and  one-sided  view  is  slowly  but  surely  passing  away. 
We  are  coming  to  take  the  Old  Testament  for  what  it  professes 
to  be,  not  what  pre-conceived  conceptions  would  like  to  make  iL 
The  Old  Testament  is  pre-eminently  a  human  Book ;  yet  it  is 
also  a  Book  saturated  through  and  through  with  the  divine  Spirit 
of  Almighty  God.  Just  because  it  is  so,  it  will  forever  appeal  to 
men  and  women  as  one  of  those  few  immortal  literarv  master- 
pieces  which  will  never  grow  old,  but  which  will  last  as  long  as 
the  race  lasts,  because  in  it  are  enshrined  the  deepest,  the  holiest, 
the  loftiest  thoughts,  which  have  ever  come  out  of  the  heart  of 
humanity. 

In  this  marvelous  Book — which  constitutes  the  literature  of 
the  Jewish  people — are  there  any  elements  of  wit  and  humor  ?  In 
a  book  which  appeals  to  all  classes  of  men  are  there  any  indica- 
tions that  its  writers  possessed  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous  ?  Or,  can 
any  of  their  writings  be  regarded  as  devoted  to  the  muse  of 
comedy  ? 

Before  we  answer  this  question,  we  must  make  a  few  remarks 

♦The  first  part  of  this  essay  originally  appeared  in  the  pages  of  The 
Church  Standard  several  years  ago.  It  has  since  been  thoroughly  revised 
and  re-written. 
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relative  to  the  nationality  of  the  writers  who  produced  the  bodes 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Jewish  race  is  Semitic  in  its  origin,  and  the  Semites  have 
never  been  noted  for  their  sense  of  humor.  They  have  wit,  keen 
and  flashing  as  a  Damascus  blade.  They  possess  the  dangerous 
gift  of  sarcasm  and  can  pour  it  forth  in  a  stream  of  impassioned 
eloquence  like  molten  lava,  scorching  and  blasting  everything 
that  comes  across  its  path.  They  have,  too,  that  terribly  effective 
weapon  of  raillery,  which,  like  a  storm  of  hail,  beats  upon  the  sub- 
ject attacked.  In  a  word,  a  Jew  has  all  the  sharper  forms  of 
humor  to  perfection — wit,  sarcasm,  raillery,  irony,  mockery;  but 
broad  farce,  genial  fun,  delicate  and  playful  fancy,  is  seemingly 
absent  from  the  child  of  Abraham.  Of  course,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  the  Hebrew  was  and  is  great  in  pathos  and  tragedy ; 
but  of  the  softer  side  of  humanity,  genial  and  genuine  humor,  he 
knows  next  to  nothing.  Nature  has  apparently  cast  him  in  too 
stern  and  sober  a  mould,  and  the  loud  laughter  of  the  Greek — 
except  it  be  in  withering  mockery — is  foreign  to  the  race  that 
produced  Moses  and  St.  Paul. 

Let  me  say,  also,  that  I  approach  the  subject  of  wit  and  humor 
in  the  Old  Testament  in  no  spirit  of  irreverence.  The  individual, 
who  for  the  sake  of  a  laugh,  will  twist  the  simple  and  primary 
meaning  of  Scripture  to  his  own  ends,  is  worthy  only  of  con- 
tempt and  ridicule.  Anthony  Trollope  says  somewhere  that  cler- 
gymen are  the  most  irreverent  lot  of  men  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  we  can  almost  believe  it  when  some  noble  passage  has 
been  spoiled  by  some  brainless,  clerical  jester.  But  the  springs 
of  humor  lie  embedded  in  the  very  constitution  of  man  himself, 
and  we  must  take  into  account  this  important  element  of  human 
greatness  before  we  can  estimate  any  author  and  his  work  aright. 
Wit  and  humor  are  not  things  remote  from  human  life;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  among  those  ingredients  which  go  to  make  up 
the  character  of  the  average  man  and  the  average  woman. 

The  Jew,  as  we  have  sai<l,  had  and  has  a  marvelously  keen  wit. 
Let  me  prove  this  by  some  quotations  from  the  Book  of  Prov- 
erbs. Take  that  shrewd  advice  al)Out  Imd  manners  at  table  and 
of  eating  too  much  of  the  good  things  set  before  us : 
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When  thou  sittest  to  eat  with  a  ruler  consider  diligently  him  that  is 
set  before  thee,  and  put  a  knife  to  thy  throat  if  thou  be  a  man  given  to 
appetite. 

Again,  if  we  are  tempted  to  be  too  intimate  with  our  friends, 
let  us  remember  what  the  wise  old  king  warned  his  readers : 

Let  thy  foot  be  seldom  in  thy  neighbor's  house  lest  he  be  weary  of 
thee  and  hate  thee. 

As  poor  Richard  sagely  remarked:  "After  three  days,  men 
grow  wearied  of  a  wench,  a  guest  and  rainy  weather."  Our  own 
proverb,  "too  much  familiarity  breeds  contempt,"  is  but  an  echo 
of  the  thought  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 

It  is  better  to  dwell  in  the  corners  of  the  housetop  than  with  a  con- 
tentious woman  in  a  wide  house;  it  is  better  to  dwell  in  a  desert  land 
than  with  a  fretful  and  contentious  woman. 

These  verses  do  but  show  us  that  human  nature  has  not  changed 
very  much,  and  that  the  ladies,  God  bless  them,  do  occasionally 
make  their  liege  lords  long  for  the  quietude  of  the  prairies. 

There  are  numerous  references  to  the  wise  fool,  to  the  man  who 
knows  everything,  who  is  wise  in  his  own  conceit: 

A  whip  for  the  horse,  a  bridle  for  the  ass,  and  a  rod  for  the  back  of 
fools. 

This  must  surely  have  served  for  Benjamin  Franklin's  remark: 
"Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools  will  learn  in  no  other." 

Again: 

Though  thou  shouldest  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  with  a  pestle  among 
bruised  com,  yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him — 

a  sentiment  which  perhaps  can  be  expressed  in  another  way  by 
the  proverb,  "He  who  falls  in  love  with  himself  will  have  no 
rivals." 

Some  of  the  mishaps  and  mortifications  that  will  come  to  a 
man  making  use  of  a  fool  are  given : 

He  that  sendeth  a  message  by  the  hand  of  a  fool  cutteth  off  his  own 
hand  and  feet,  and  drinketh  in  damage. 

The  failings  of  a  lazy  man  are  graphically  portrayed: 

As  vinegar  to  the  teeth,  and  as  smoke  to  the  eyes,  so  is  the  sluggard  to 
them  that  send  him. 
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The  wretch  is  always  ready  with  an  excuse  not  to  work : 

There  is  a  lion  without — I  shall  be  murdered  in  the  streets.  As  the 
door  turneth  upon  its  hinges,  so  doth  the  sluggard  upon  his  bed. 

He  is  so  abominably  lazy  that 

he  burieth  his  hand  in  the  dish;  it  wearieth  him  to  bring  it  again  to 
his  mouth. 

The  man  who  has  no  tact  and  is  always  blundering  is  clearly 
outlined : 

As  one  that  taketh  off  a  garment  in  cold  weather,  and  as  vinegar  upon 
nitre,  so  is  he  that  singeth  songs  to  an  heavy  heart 

The  man  who  is  a  colossal  bore  to  his  friends  by  forever  talk- 
ing is  depicted  with  cameo  distinctness : 

He  that  blesseth  his  friend  with  a  loud  voice,  rising  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, it  shall  be  accounted  a  curse  to  him. 

The  absolute  inability  of  a  man  to  stop  a  woman  from  using 
her  tongue  is  humorously  stated : 

A  continual  dropping  in  a  very  rainy  day  and  a  contentious  woman  are 
alike:  he  that  would  restrain  her,  restraineth  the  wind. 

Another  indication,  by  the  way,  that  Solomon  was  a  very  wise 
man,  for  his  experience,  certainly  on  this  point,  must  have  been 
extensive. 

The  irony  of  the  poor  man  having  no  friends  is  not  forgotten, 
though  we  can  well  believe  that  tears  were  not  very  distant  from 
the  eyes  of  the  writer  of  the  following: 

Wealth  addeth  many  friends;  but  the  poor  is  separated  from  his 
friend.  Many  will  entreat  the  favor  of  the  liberal  man :  and  every  man  is 
a  friend  to  him  that  giveth  gifts.  All  the  brethren  of  the  poor  do  hate  him : 
how  much  more  do  his  friends  go  far  from  him. 

Here  is  a  little  picture  from  our  great  human  comedy,  which 
we  can  appreciate  even  though  it  was  painted  two  milleniums 
ago — the  joy  of  the  merchant  who  has  made  a  goo<l  bargain.  We 
see  him  rub  his  hands  and  exclaim  to  the  seller: 

It  is  naught,  it  is  naught,  but  when  he  is  gone  his  way  then  he  boast- 
eth. 
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The  misfortunes  of  a  man  who  goes  security  for  a  stranger,  and 
of  him  who  indulges  in  the  folly  of  needlessly  intermeddling  with 
other  people's  business  is  comically  told  in  two  proverbs: 

He  that  is  surety  for  a  stranger  will  smart  for  it;  but  he  that  hatetfa 
suretyship  is  sure; 

and  the  fate  of  the  busybody : 

He  that  passeth  by  and  vexeth  himself  with  strife,  belonging  not  to 
him,  is  like  one  that  taketh  a  dog  by  the  ears. 

The  folly  of  the  man  who  would  handle  pitch  and  not  be  soiled 
is  shown  in  the  maxim: 

Walk  with  wise  men  and  thou  shalt  be  wise;  but  the  companions  of 
fools  shall  smart  for  it 

A  thought,  by    the  way,  Poor  Richard  expresses:     "He  that 
lies  down  with  dogs  shall  rise  up  with  flees." 

The  rage  that  comes  to  all  of  us  when  we  realize  that  we  have 
trusted  in  the  wrong  person  is  thus  set  forth: 

Confidence  in  an  unfaithful  man  in  time  of  trouble,  is  like  a  broken 
tooth  and  a  foot  out  of  joint 

The  abominable  practical  joker  is  not  let  off  in  the  Book  of 
Proverbs.  Indeed  the  writer  of  the  following  must  have  suf- 
fered from  the  effects  of  this  perennial  fool: 

As  a  madman  who  casteth  firebrands,  arrows  and  death,  so  is  the  man 
who  deceiveth  his  neighbor,  and  saith.  Am  I  not  in  sport? 

There  are  many  social  silhouettes  which  though  keenly  satir- 
ical are  amusing.  Take,  for  example,  the  drunkard.  The  author 
approaches  the  matter  in  the  form  of  a  conundrum: 

Who  hath  woe?  Who  hath  sorrow?  Who  hath  contention?  Who 
hath  complainings?  Who  hath  wounds  without  cause?  Who  hath  redness 
of  eyes? 

The  answer  is  then  given: 

They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine;  they  that  go  to  seek  out  mixed 
wine. 

Next,  with  marvelous  distinctness,  is  shown  all  the    ludicrous 
mistakes  and  dangers  the  drunken  man  wanders  into: 
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Thine  eyes  shall  behold  strange  things  and  thine  heart  shall  utter  fro- 
ward  things.  Yea,  thou  shalt  be  as  he  that  lieth  down  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea,  or  as  he  that  lieth  upon  the  top  of  a  mast. 

That  is  to  say,  the  man  who  is  drunk  will  doubtless  see  snakes, 
betray  valuable  secrets,  wander  into  the  sea,  not  knowing,  or 
will  try  and  go  to  bed  on  the  top  of  a  mast.  When  the  debauch 
is  over,  the  poor,  wretched  fool  cries  out: 

They  have  stricken  me  and  I  was  not  hurt;  they  have  beaten  me  and 
I  felt  it  not. 

And  the  last  final  touch,  when  the  drunkard,  reeling  along  has 
just  sense  enough  to  cry  out: 

When  shall  I  awake? 

completes  the  picture.  Surely  drunkenness  has  never  been  more 
graphically  or  humorously  portrayed  than  in  this  quotation  from 
the  Book  of  Proverbs. 

We  might,  if  we  had  time,  go  into  the  matter  of  riddles  and 
dark  sayings  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  know  it  was  customary 
to  indulge  in  innocent  sports  of  this  kind  at  marriage  feasts  and 
other  festivals ;  but  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  race  showed  itself 
in  the  vinegar  which  it  injected  into  a  riddle.  Think  of  the  biting 
sarcasm  of  Jotham  as  he  chants  his  conundrum  about  the  bram- 
ble and  the  other  trees  to  Abimelech ;  or  of  that  great,  big,  laugh- 
ter-loving hero.  Samson,  making  a  ghastly  joke  in  his  prayer  to 
Jehovah,  as  he  was  tugging  and  swaying  at  the  pillars  of  the 
heathen  temple:  **0  Lord  Jehovah,  remember  me  now;  and 
strengthen  mc  now,  only  this  once,  O  Go<l,  that  I  may  be  avenged 
of  the  Philistines  (not  for  both  of  my  lost  eyes — but)  for  one  of 
my  two  eyes !" 

There  is  another  example  of  Semitic  humor  in  the  prologue  to 
the  majestic  fxjcm  of  Job.  It  is  the  character  of  Satan — the 
mocking,  skeptical,  sneering  critic  of  the  sorely-tried  patriarch. 
Two  great  jXK^ts  noticed  this:  Goethe  and  Burns.  The  former 
in  Faust  uses  the  Biblical  conception  to  help  him  delineate 
Mephistnphcles;  while  the  latter  in  his  **Address  to  the  Deil," 
refers  to  the  very  scene  as  given  in  the  book  of  Job.  We  readily 
recall  the  racv  Scotch  words: 
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D'ye  mind  that  day,  when  in  a  bizz 
Wi'  reekit  duds,  an'  reestit  gizz, 
Ye  did  present  your  smoutie  phiz 

'Mang  better  folk. 
An  sklented  on  the  man  of  Uz 

Your  spitefu'  joke? 

And  again,  in  his  terrific  sarcasm  of  "The  Holy  Fair,"  the 
Scottish  bard  goes  back  to  this  same  scene  from  Job : 

Now  a'  the  congregation  o*er 

Is  silent  expectation; 
For  Moodie  speels  the  holy  door, 

Wi'  tidings  o'  damnation: 
Should  Homie,  as  in  ancient  days, 

'Mang  sons  of  God  present  him, 
The  very  sight  o*  Moodie's  face, 

To's  his  ain  het  hame  had  sent  him 
Wi'  fright  that  day  I 

But  there  are  other  examples  of  humor  in  the  book  of  Job.  It 
is  true  they  are  sarcastic  and  bitter.  Recall  that  speech  where 
Job,  sick  and  tired  with  the  pious  platitudes  of  Zophar,  crushes 
him  with  these  words: 

No  doubt  but  ye  are  the  people. 

And  wisdom  shall  die  with  you. 

But  I  have  understanding  as  well  as  you; 

I  am  not  inferior  to  you. 

Yea,  who  knoweth  not  such  things  as  these? 

Zophar,  however,  as  we  all  know,  is  backed  up  by    Eliphaz, 
who  hurls  at  Job  this  cutting  reply: 

Art  thou  the  first  man  that  was  born? 
Or  wast  thou  brought  forth  before  the  hills? 
Hast  thou  heard  the  secret  counsel  of  God 
And  dost  thou  restrain  wisdom  to  thyself? 

There  are  other  examples,  as  for  instance,  Job's  outcry: 

O  that  ye  would  altogether  hold  your  peace,  and  it  should  be  your 
wisdom ; 

but  enough  has  been  shown  to  prove  that  one  of  the  greatest 
poems  in  the  world  contains  this  essentially  human  characteristic. 
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Thus,  from  the  quotations  so  far  given,  I  think  we  can  see  that 
the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  did  possess  a  certain  kind  of 
humor.  True,  it  is  a  humor  that  bites  and  cuts ;  nevertheless,  we 
ought  to  be  glad  that  our  Bible  contains  it.  For  if  the  Bible  is 
to  be — as  we  most  devoutly  believe  it  is — the  one  great  Book  that 
will  appeal  to  and  answer  all  the  desires  and  dreams  of  men,  then 
it  must  contain  this  important  element  of  humor  which  goes  to 
the  make-up  of  the  average  man.  As  dear  old  Doctor  Holmes, 
in  his  delightfully  wise  and  witty  way,  remarks:  "The  ludicrous 
has  its  place  in  the  universe;  it  is  not  a  human  invention,  but 
one  of  the  Divine  ideas,  illustrated  in  the  practical  jokes  of  kit- 
tens and  monkeys  long  before  Aristophanes  or  Shakespeare." 

When  we  pass  from  the  humors  of  society— of  which  the  book 
of  Proverbs  is  so  full — and  ask  ourselves  are  there  any  other  ex- 
amples of  humor  in  the  (Jld  Testament,  we  are  met  with  an  em- 
barrassment of  riches,  provided  we  stretch  the  word  humor  to 
take  in  satire,  irony  and  ridicule.  The  great  preachers  of  the  Old 
Testament — the  Prophets — used  time  and  time  again  these  effect- 
ive weap<3ns.  Think  of  Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel  and  his  stinging 
sarcasm  towards  the  priests  of  Baal : 

Cry  aloud ;  for  he  is  a  %k^^  ;  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or 
he  is  in  a  journey,  or  |>eradventure  he  sleepeth,  and  must  be  awaked! 

As  might  ht  expected  the  raillery  of  poet  and  prophet  was  es- 
pecially directed  against  idolatry.  Nowhere  else  in  ancient  or 
modern  times  can  we  find  such  blistering  mockery  as  meets  us  in 
the  Psalms  and  the  prophetical  books. 

Think  of  these  verses  from  the  115th  Psalm: 

Their  idols  are  silver  and  gold :  even  the  work  of  men's  hands. 

They  have  mouths,  and  speak  not :  eyes  have  they,  and  see  not. 

They  have  ears,  and  hear  not :  noses  have  they,  and  smell  not. 

They  have  hamis,  and  handle  not:  feet  have  they,  and  walk  not:  neither 
speak  they  thmij^h  their  throat. 

They  that  make  them  are  like  unto  them  :  and  so  are  all  such  as  put 
their  trust  in  them ! 

Again,  turn  to  Jeremiah.  We  arc  so  accustomed  to  think  of 
this  prophet  as  weeping  and  wailing  over  the  sins  of  his  people 
that  these  stinging  lines  may  considerably  surprise  us : 
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For  tlie  customs  of  the  people  are  vain :  for  one  cutteth  a  tree  out  of 
the  forest,  the  work  of  the  hands  of  the  workman,  with  the  ax. 

They  deck  it  with  silver  and  gold;  they  fasten  it  with  nails  and  ham- 
mers, that  it  move  not 

They  are  upright  as  the  palm  tree,  but  speak  not;  they  must  needs  be 
borne,  because  they  cannot  go.  Be  not  afraid  of  them :  for  they  cannot  do 
evil,  neither  also  is  it  in  them  to  do  good. 

I  give  one  more  quotation  from  the  Prophets:  it  is  from  the 
writings  of  the  poet-statesman,  Isaiah.  It  is  where  the  prophet, 
using  every  resource  of  the  orator,  pours  forth  his  ridicule  upon 
the  king  of  Babylon.  By  a  splendid  flight  of  the  imagination  he 
pictures  Sheol — the  pale  land  of  ghosts — excited  and  perturbed  at 
the  advent  of  the  Babylonish  monarch : 

How  art  thou  fallen  from  the  heavens,  O  Shining  One,  son  of  the 
dawn!  How  art  thou  hewn  to  the  ground,  that  didst  overpower  the  na- 
tions. And  thou  didst  say  in  thine  heart,  *'To  the  heavens  will  I  go  up, 
above  the  stars  of  God  will  I  raise  my  throne,  and  I  will  sit  on  the 
mountain  of  assembly  in  the  recesses  of  the  north :  I  will  go  up  above  the 
heights  of  the  clouds,  I  will  make  myself  like  the  most  high !"  Nevertheless 
thou  art  brought  down  to  Sheol,  to  the  recesses  of  the  pit.  Those  who  see 
thee  shall  look  narrowly  and  gaze  earnestly  at  thee.  ''Is  this  the  man  who 
made  the  earth  to  tremble,  who  made  kingdoms  to  quake,  who  made  the 
world  as  a  wilderness,  and  broke  down  the  cities  thereof,  who  released  not 
his  prisoners  to  their  home?  All  the  kings  of  the  earth,  even  all  of  them, 
lie  in  honor,  each  one  in  his  house:  and  thou  art  flung  away  from  thy 
grave  as  an  abhorred  shoot,  clothed  with  those  who  are  slain,  who  art 
thrust  through  with  the  sword,  as  a  carcass  trodden  under  foot. —  (Cheync's 
Translation). 

Can  there  be  a  finer  example  of  blasting  mockery  than  this 
taunt-song?  I  know  of  none  in  all  literature  that  can  equal  it. 
The  only  modem  writer  that  approaches  it  is  Carlyle.  In  his 
noble  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  George  Adam  Smith 
brings  to  our  notice  the  parallel  between  this  passage  and  the 
death  of  Louis  the  Unforgotten.  The  English  prophet,  in  his 
history  of  the  French  Revolution,  must  surely  have  been  reading 
Isaiah  to  have  enabled  him  to  write : 

Yes,  poor  Louis,  Death  has  found  thee.  No  palace  walls  or  life  guards, 
gorgeous  tapestries  or  gilt  buckram  or  stiflfest  ceremonial  could  keep  him 
out:  he  is  here,  at  thy  very  life  breath  and  will  extinguish  it.  Thou, 
whose  whole  existence  hitherto  was  a  chimera  and  scenic  show,  at  length 
becomest  a  reality:  sumptuous  Versailles  bursts  asunder,  like  a  dream. 
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into  void  Immensity:  Time  is  done,  and  all  the  scalTolilinK  uf  lime  (alls 
wrcckrd  wilh  hideous  changour  round  ihy  soul :  tlie  pale  kingdonis  yawn : 
there  niiisl  thou  enter  naked,  nil  unking'd  and  ^»uil  what  is  appointed  [lice. 

In  a  consideration  of  the  wit  and  humor  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment wc  cannot  ignore  the  question:  Did  onr  Lord  jiossess  tliis 
important  and  valiiahic  adjunct  of  human  happiness?  We  know 
that  He  realized  the  dream  of  Isaiah,  "a  man  of  sorrows  and  ac- 
quainted with  grief."  Several  times  we  read  that  He  wept,  and 
upon  one  occasion — at  the  grave  of  Lazarus — He  gave  way  to 
uncontrollable  physical  manifestations  of  sorrow.  We  never 
read  that  lie  laughed,  though  His  first  miracle  was  wrought 
at  a  marriage  feast  at  which  there  must  have  been  laughter  and 
merry-making,  and  our  Lord  would  never — like  some  of  His 
ancient  and  modcni  followers — have  acted  as  a  kill-joy  to  those 
about  dim. 

From  my  own  jwint  of  view  I  answer  most  emphatically,  "Of 
course  our  Lord  possessed  a  sense  of  humor."  He  could  not 
have  been  the  ideal  man  if  He  had  not.  What  is  more  there  arc 
clear  and  abundant  evidences  of  it  scattered  throughout  the  Gos- 
pels, which  he  who  seeks  can  easily  find. 

We  must  remember  that  Jesus  Christ  was  born  of  a  Jewess, 
and  as  such  would  inherit — in  His  human  nature — those  racial 
characteristics  peculiar  to  the  children  of  Abraham.  Now  a  Jew 
has  never  been  noted  for  his  sense  of  genial  humor,  but  of  wit 
and  satire  he  has  jiossessed  more  than  his  share.  No  one.  as  I 
have  tried  to  show,  could  laugh  so  terribly  as  the  Hebrew  proph- 
ets. Their  sarcasm,  like  the  destroying  tempest,  would  sweep 
everything  before  them.  They  jxissessed  in  a  supreme  degree 
all  the  sharper  elements  of  humor:  wit.  satire,  raillery,  sarcasm, 
and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  use  them  when  the  occasion  de- 
manded it.  Thus  our  Lord  unquestionably  inherited  those  spe- 
cial fonus  of  humor  which  wc  inseparably  associate  with  the 
Hebrew  race. 

To  give  you  some  examples — and  they  are  scattcrc<l  broadcast 
throughout  the  Gospel  story — turn  for  a  moment  to  the  parables, 
the  most  characteristic  form  of  our  Lord's  teaching.  H  it  were 
nol  in  the  New  Testament,  would  we  not  at  once  perceive  the 
humor  underlying  the  parable  of  "The  Friend  »t  Midnight?" 
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Which  of  you  shall  have  a  friend,  and  shall  go  unto  him  at  midnigfat, 
and  say  unto  him,  "Friend,  lend  me  three  loaves;  for  a  friend  of  mine  in 
his  journey  is  come  to  me,  and  I  have  nothing  to  set  before  him." 

And  he  from  within  shall  answer  and  say :  "Trouble  me  not :  the  door  is 
now  shut,  and  my  children  arc  with  me  in  bed;  and  I  cannot  rise  and 
give  thee." 

I  say  unto  you,  though  he  will  not  rise  and  give  him,  because  he  is  his 
friend,  yet  because  of  his  importunity  he  will  arise  and  give  him  as  many 
as  he  needeth. 

Take,  again,  the  story  of  the  persistent  widow  and  the  unjust 
judge.  What  a  rare  bit  of  satire  is  the  comment  of  the  judge 
to  himself: 

Though  I  fear  not  God,  nor  regard  man ;  yet  because  this  widow  troub- 
leth  me,  I  will  do  her  justice,  lest  she  wear  me  out  by  her  continual 
coming. 

Think,  also,  of  the  measureless  sarcasm  in  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan.  A  priest,  upon  whom  was  laid  the  obligation 
to  relieve  suffering,  a  Levite,  who  occupied  almost  as  important 
a  part,  and  who  was  consecrated  by  the  law  of  Moses,  held  up  to 
undying  ridicule  and  a  Samaritan — a  common  layman  at  that — 
placed  above  their  heads! 

The  truth  is — and  let  us  never  forget  it — wit  and  humor  can 
be  used  to  teach  the  profoundest  ethical  lessons.  Christ  made 
use  of  them  and  He  has  been  followed  by  His  disciples  throughout 
the  centuries.  The  reason  is  that  some  people  can  be  reached  in 
no  other  way.  With  skins  as  tough  as  a  rhinoceros  hide  they 
are  impervious  to  argument  and  reason ;  their  complacency,  how* 
ever,  can  sometimes  be  disturbed  by  the  stillctto  of  wit  or  the 
rapier  of  sarcasm! 

But  there  are  plenty  of  other  examples  of  Christ's  wit  and 
humor,  besides  the  parables.  We  may  call  to  mind  that  clash  of 
wit  between  the  Galilean  prophet  and  the  Syro-Phenician  woman. 

Christ  and  His  disciples  are  making  a  journey  through  the 
coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  It  is  a  part  of  the  country  specially 
and  peculiarly  detested  by  the  orthodox  Jews  of  His  day.  Charles 
Lamb,  in  one  of  his  charming  essays,  speaks  of  his  antipathy  to  a 
Jew,  a  Scotchman  and  a  Quaker ;  but  the  genial  humorist's  dislike 
was  as  moonlight  to  sunlight  compared  with  the  hereditary  loath- 
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ing  of  a  Jerusalemite  or  a  Galilean  for  the  natives  of  Canaan. 
Thev  were  a  race  accursed  of  God  and  man.  The  dark  record 
of  centuries  of  rancour  and  mutual  hate  separated  them.  This 
must  be  understood  before  we  can  appreciate  the  conduct  of  the 
disciples  and  the  moral  sublimity  of  the  Christ  as  He  rose  supe- 
rior to  national  and  religious  prejudices. 

And  behold  a  woman  of  Canaan  came  out  of  the  same  coasts  and  cried 
unto  Him,  saying: 

Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord,  thou  Son  of  David.  My  daughter  is 
grievously  vexed  with  a  devil ! 

It  was  a  piercing  cry,  but  the  Master  passes  it  by  unheeded. 
The  disciples,  no  doubt,  secretly  glad  that  their  Leader  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  her,  now  come  forward  and  urgently  beseech 
Him  to  send  her  away.  Why  should  their  journey  be  stopped  by 
the  cries  of  a  Syro-Phenician  mendicant?  The  Master  has  other 
things  to  do  than  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  scum  of  Palestine. 
Christ,  in  answer  to  their  plea,  says: 

I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  House  of  Israel, 

and  passes  on  His  way.  But  the  woman  is  not  to  be  beaten  off. 
She  follows  the  little  company  and  again  is  heard  the  pathetic  cry: 

Lord,  help  me. 

This  time  the  Saviour  speaks,  not  to  His  disciples,  but  to  the 
despairing  woman  who  will  not  be  denied: 

It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  children's  bread  and  to  cast  it  unto  dogs. 

Quick  as  a  flash  comes  the  response: 

'rriitb.  Lord :  yrt  the  dogs  cat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their  mas- 
ter's table ! 

The  answer  so  full  of  wit  and  yet  so  full  of  pathos  lightens  up 
the  whole  scene,  and  wc  rejoice  almost  as  much  as  the  anxious 
mother,  as  we  hear  the  words: 

0  woman,  great  \^  thy  faith!     For  this  saying  go  thy  way;  the  devil 
is  gonr  out  of  thy  daughter. 

This  incident  surely  ought  to  convince  any  one  that  our  I^rd 
appreciated  wit  and  quickness  of  repartee.    For  one,  I  am  frank 
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to  say,  I  believe  that  the  Qirist  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  apt  rep!  • 
of  the  woman.  If  we  could  only  shake  ourselves  free  from  for- 
ever studying  every  incident  in  the  Life  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the 
spirit  of  gloomy  seriousness,  we  should  bring  the  Master  much 
nearer  to  our  hearts. 

Once  more,  think  of  the  half-sad,  pathetic  irony  of  Christ's 
words  to  the  multitudes  respecting  the  gross  inconsistency  of  His 
enemies : 

Whereunto  shall  I  liken  this  generation?  It  is  like  unto  children  sit- 
ting in  the  markets,  and  calling  unto  their  fellows,  and  saying:  "We  have 
piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced;  we  have  mourned  unto  you,  and 
ye  have  not  lamented.  For  John  came  neither  eating  and  drinking,  and 
they  say,  He  hath  a  devil."  The  Son  of  Man  came  eating  and  drinking, 
and  they  say,  "Behold  a  gluttonous  man  and  a  wine-bibber,  a  friend  of 
publicans  and  sinners.    And  wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children." 

Mention,  also,  must  be  made  of  the  Nazarene  Carpenter's 
measureless  satire  on  the  Pharisees.  A  noted  writer  thus  speaks 
of  this  characteristic : 

His  exquisite  irony  ♦  ♦  ♦  always  struck  to  the  heart.  Eternal 
darts,  they  remain  fixed  in  the  wound.  The  Nessus-shirt  of  ridicule  was 
woven  by  Jesus  with  divine  art.  Masterpieces  of  lofty  raillery.  His  traits 
are  written  in  lines  of  fire  upon  the  flesh  of  the  hypocrite  and  the  pre- 
tended devotee.  Incomparable  traits,  traits  worthy  of  a  Son  of  God. 
Thus,  a  God  alone  can  kill.  Socrates  and  Moli^re  but  graze  the  skin.  He 
carries  fire  and  madness  into  the  marrow  of  the  bones! 

I  add  but  one  more  positive  proof  from  the  paj^es  of  the  New 
Testament  that  our  Lord  did  not  alwavs  wear  a  sad  and  careworn 
countenance,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  His  face  must  often  have 
been  radiant  with  smiles  as  He  detected  the  elements  of  joy  and 
humor  in  life.  Little  children  turned  to  Him  as  flowers  turn  to 
the  sun.  They  would  never  have  done  this  unless  Christ  had 
smiled  upon  them. 

George  Downing  Sparks. 

Babylon,  Long  Island. 


Tacitus  observes  of  two  great  statesmen  of  antiquity,  Cicero 
and  Caesar,  that  they  both  wrote  poems,  but  that  C;esar  was  the 
more  fortunate  of  the  two.  inasmuch  as  fewer  people  knew  that  he 
had  done  so.  In  recent  ages  more  than  one  statesman,  like  Rich- 
chcu  and  Frederick  the  Great,  has  made  excursions  into  the  litera- 
ture of  the  imagination,  but  none,  it  is  safe  to  say,  witli  the  same 
success  as  the  late  Earl  of  Beacon  she  Id.  To  be  sure,  from  the 
chronological  point  of  view,  it  was  the  novehst  in  Disraeli  who 
developed  into  the  statesman  and  not  the  statesman  into  the 
novelist;  but  this  point  of  view  is  in  reality  deceptive,  for  from 
the  very  beginning  the  tastes  and  ambitions  of  Disraeli  lay  in 
the  direftion  of  public  life.  With  tlie  exception  of  "Vcnetia" 
and  "Henrietta  Temple,"  every  book  that  he  wrote  during  the 
period  of  waiting  which  he  had  to  pass  through  before  he  could 
gratily  these  ambitions,  shows  tliat  his  heart  was  set  on  that 
object,  and  once  he  had  entered  the  political  arena,  he  used  his 
gift  of  novel-writing  almost  entirely  as  an  instrument  for  pro- 
moting his  views  on  public  questions  of  the  day.  It  is  a  proof, 
however,  of  the  genuine  talents  which  he  possessed  as  a  writer 
of  fiflion  that  his  fame  as  a  statesman  has  not  wholly  eclipsed 
his  fame  as  a  man  of  letters.  Not  even  the  despotic  authority 
of  Richelieu  could  make  men  read  his  tragedies  and  the  works 
of  Frederick  the  Great  interest  the  student  of  history,  or,  per- 
haps, even  more  of  psychology,  rather  than  the  student  of 
literature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  earlier  novels  of  Disraeli 
have  an  intercut  of  their  own  and  although  it  must  be  confessed 
that  but  for  his  fame  as  a  statesman  they  would  probably  have 
shown  sometliing  of  that  alacrity  in  the  art  of  sinking,  which 
most  good  things  a.s  well  as  bad  in  this  world  display,  neverthe- 
less, conditions  being  what  they  arc,  few  people  who  arc  drawn 
to  the  best  of  these  novels,  from  whatever  motive,  will  regret  the 
time  spent  in  their  perusal. 

There  is  one  thing  about  Disraeh's  contributions  to  fiflion 
which  the  fame  of  his  public  career  is  peculiarly  apt  to  make  us 
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forget,  and  that  is  their  bulk.  Not  including  "The  Rise  of 
Iskander/'  his  early  burlesques  and  the  posthumous  fragment 
which  was  published  a  year  or  so  ago,  Disraeli  produced  eleven 
novels  in  all.  In  mere  numbers  this  surpasses  the  achievement 
of  two  of  the  greatest  novelists  of  the  Vi6lorian  era — namely, 
Thackeray  and  George  Eliot — and  when  it  comes  to  counting 
pages  it  will  probably  be  found  that  his  production  does  not 
fall  behind  theirs  in  this  regard.  And  this  is  not  the  fertility  of 
the  mere  skilful  bookmaker  or  purveyor  for  circulating  libraries. 
Whatever  may  be  the  defe6ls  of  Disraeli's  novels,  one  must  ac- 
knowledge that  in  chara6lerization  and  even  in  matters  of  formal 
style  —  barring  an  occasional  idiosyncrasy  such  as  the  violent 
inversion  of  subje6l  and  verb  or  the  use  of  "and  which*'  after  an 
adje6tive,  in  which  combination  of  words  he.  like  Queen  Viftoria, 
could  never  see  that  the  **and'*  was  superfluous  —  Disraeli's 
novels  were  carefully  written.  It  is  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance, then,  that  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  a£tive  statesmen 
of  the  nineteenth  century  should  have  been  also  one  of  its  most 
prolific  and  successful  novelists.  Certainly,  Disraeli  possessed 
the  purely  literary  faculty  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other 
English  Prime  Minister. 

Disraeli's  career  as  a  novelist,  as  is  well  known,  began  in  the 
year  that  he  came  of  age.  In  1826  was  published  his  first  novel, 
"Vivian  Grey,"  when  the  author  was  only  twenty-one.  Froude 
has  justly  remarked  of  tliis  book  that  it  is  "nothing  but  a  loud 
demand  on  his  contemporaries  to  recognize  how  clever  a  man 
has  appeared  among  them,"  and  Disraeli  himself  in  re-publishing 
it  deprecated  criticism  of  it  as  the  work  of  a  boy.  "Vivian 
Grey"  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  novels  which  would  remain  un- 
read to-day  but  for  its  author's  subsequent  fame.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, when  we  read  it  in  the  light  of  Disraeli's  career,  it  is  in  its 
earlier  portions  a  work  of  decided  interest — especially  so,  inas- 
much as  it  shows  that  on  the  very  threshold  of  life  he  had  laid 
down  for  himself  a  plan  of  aftion  for  thrusting  himself  forward 
in  the  world  which  he  was  destined  to  carry  out  with  remarkable 
fidelity.  Even  the  title  which  was  the  crown  of  all  his  successes 
seems  to  have  been  already  hovering  in  his  mind,  for  one  of  the 
charaflers  in  the  book  is  Lord  Beaconsfield.     His  blatant  racial 
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egotism  appears  here  without  disguise.  "Shrined  in  the  secret 
chamber  of  your  soul,"  says  Mrs.  Lorraine  to  Vivian,  "there  is 
an  image  before  which  you  bow  down  in  adoration,  and  that 
image  is  yourself* 

Nevertheless,  the  style  of  the  book  is  one  of  the  utmost 
vivacity;  it  sparkles  with  epigram  and  it  is  filled  with  the 
audacity  of  exuberant  youth,  so  that  the  portion  which  really 
engages  his  interest  —  that,  namely,  which  depicts  the  school- 
days and  the  early  efforts  of  Vivian  Grey,  alias  Disraeli,  to 
get  into  political  life  —  is  highly  entertaining.  One  may  re- 
mark that  the  very  method  which  Vivian  Grey  adopted  to  gain 
political  influence  is  the  same  as  that  which  Disraeli  actually 
adopted,  only  he  was  mgre  successful  than  his  fictitious  hero  — 
for,  just  as  Vivian  made  use  of  the  Marquess  of  Carabas,  so  did 
Disraeli  of  Lord  George  Bcntinck,  when  he  first  assumed  the 
reins  of  leadership  of  the  Conservative  party.  Says  Vivian  Grey 
to  Cleveland  :  "There  is  that  at  work  in  England  which  taken 
at  the  tide  may  lead  on  to  fortune.  I  see  this,  sir,  I,  a  young 
man,  uncommitted  in  political  principles,  unconnefled  in  public 
life,  feeling  some  confidence,  I  confess,  in  my  own  abilities  but 
desirous  of  availing  myself,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  powers  of 
others.  Thus  situated,  I  find  myself  working  for  the  same  end, 
as  my  I^rd  Carabas  and  twenty  other  men  of  similar  calibre, 
mental  and  moral ;  and  sir,  am  I  to  play  the  hermit  in  the  drama 
of  life,  because,  perchance,  my  fellow-aftors  may  be  sometimes 
fools  and  occasionally  knaves?  If  the  Marquess  of  Carabas  has 
done  you  the  ill  service  which  Fame  says  he  has,  your  sweetest 
revenge  will  be  to  make  him  your  tool ;  your  most  perfeft  tri- 
umph, to  rise  to  power  by  his  influence."  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck  was  neither  a  knave  nor  a  fool  and  there  was  no  conflict 
between  him  and  Disraeli,  but  in  accepting  him  as  his  nominal 
chief  because  of  his  powerful  family  connexions  we  may  be  sure 
that  Disraeli,  regarded  him  merely  as  a  tool  in  securing  his  own 
advancement. 

The  author  s  whole  attitude  towards  life,  including  his  code 
of  political  condufl,  is  so  openly  expressed  in  this,  the  first 
of  his  books,  that  it  furnishes  us  with  the  key  to  hLs  adlions 
in  some  of  the  crises  of  his  career.     So,  for  instance,  alter  the 
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following  passage  it  will  take  a  good  deal  of  ailment  to  con- 
vince us  that  his  inveflives  against  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  not 
really  inspired  by  disappointment  on  not  receiving  office  and 
that  he  did  not  deliberately  make  that  statesman  the  obje6l  of 
his  philippics  after  studied  calculation,  without  regard  to  the 
question  at  issue,  that  this  was  the  best  way  to  advance  his  for- 
tunes. This  is  the  passage:  "Cleveland  is  negle6led  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  official  appointments.  When  the  hour  of  reward 
came,  Mr.  Lorraine  and  his  friends  unfortunately  forgot  their 
youthful  champion.  He  remonstrated  and  they  smiled ;  he  re- 
minded them  of  private  friendships  and  they  answered  him  with 
political  expediency.  Mr.  Cleveland  went  down  to  the  house 
and  attacked  his  old  co-mates  in  a  spirit  of  unexampled  bitter- 
ness. He  examined  in  review  the  various  members  of  the  party 
that  had  deserted  him.  They  trembled  on  their  seats  while  they 
writhed  beneath  the  keenness  of  his  satire ;  but  when  the  orator 
came  to  Mr.  President  Lorraine,  he  flourished  the  tomahawk  on 
high  like  a  wild  chieftan ;  and  the  attack  was  so  awfully  severe, 
so  overpowering,  so  annihilating  that  even  this  hackneyed  and 
hardened  official  trembled,  turned  pale,  and  quitted  the  house." 
Apart  from  those  portions  of  the  book  which  express  more  or 
less  dire6lly  the  aims  and  ambitions  of  Disraeli  we  have  a 
strange  medley  of  romantic  adventure  and  the  society  novel. 
There  are  scenes  in  it  that  might  have  rivalled  some  in  the 
"Mysteries  of  Udolpho,"  if  the  author  had  not  chosen  to  gfive 
them  a  burlesque  tuni.  Indeed,  his  gaiety  of  heart  is  so  per- 
vasive that  one  does  not  take  very  seriously  even  the  fatal  duel 
which  causes  Vivian  to  leave  England  for  Germany,  in  which  lat- 
ter country  much  the  larger  part  of  the  story  is  laid.  Disraeli 
is  rarely  good  at  a  plot,  however,  and  this  last  division  of  his 
book  consists  of  episodes,  some  of  them  pretty  fantastic,  which 
have  only  a  very  loose  connexion  with  each  other.  Notwith- 
standing these  defe6ls,  Vivian  Grey  has  a  certain  importance  in 
the  history  of  the  English  novel  of  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
even  from  the  purely  literary  point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  it  in- 
troduces into  fiftion  the  type  of  the  young  man  who  under  a 
dandified  exterior  concealed  marvelous  accomplishments  and  a 
serious   aim  in  life.      The   type  is  better  known  through   the 
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novels  of  Bulwer,  but  the  publication  of  "Vivian  Grey"  pre- 
ceded that  of  "Pciham"  by  two  years. 

After  all,  however,  such  interest  as  Disraeli's  first  novel  retains 
for  the  modem  reader  is  due  mainly  to  what  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury would  have  termed  its  "agreeable  impudence."  Observe, 
for  instance,  how  he  treats  the  Father  of  American  Letters : 

"Poor  Washington  Irving!"  said  Vivian,  writing,  "I  knew  him 
well.  He  always  slept  at  dinner.  One  day,  as  he  was  dining  at 
Mr.  Hallam's,  they  took  him,  when  asleep,  to  Lady  Jersey's  and 
to  see  the  Sieur  Geoffrey,  they  say,  when  he  opened  his  eyes  in 
the  illumined  saloons,  was  really  quite  admirable!  quite  an  Ara- 
bian tale!" 

"  How  delightful !  1  should  have  so  liked  to  have  seen  him  t 
He  seems  quite  forgotten  now  in  England.  How  came  we  to 
talk  of  him?" 

"  Forgotten !  Oh !  he  spoilt  his  elegant  talents  in  writing  Ger- 
man and  Italian  twaddle  with  the  rawness  of  a  Yankee." 

Goethe  is  treated  with  hardly  more  reverence : 

"Who  is  Gtwttr?"  asked  Mr.  Boreall,  who  possessed  such  a 
thirst  for  knowledge  that  he  never  allowed  an  opportunity  to 
escape  him  for  displaying  his  ignorance. 

"A  celebrated  German  writer,"  lipsed  the  modest  Miss  Mac- 
donald. 

"  I  never  heard  his  name"  persevered  the  indefatigable  Boreall, 
"how  do  you  spell  it?"  "G-O-E-T-H-E,"  relisped  modesty. 
"Oh  I  Goty"  exclaimed  the  querist  "I  know  him  well )  he  wrote 
the  "Sorrows  of  Wcrther.'  " 

The  following,  however,  on  the  German  idealistic  philosophers, 
who  denied  the  very  existence  of  matter,  is  perhaps  even  better ; 

"  My  dear  sir,"  continued  Mr  Sicvers,  "observe  how  exquisite- 
ly Nature  revenges  herself  upon  these  capricious  and  fantastic 
children.  Believe  me,  Nature  is  the  most  briUiant  of  wits;  and 
that  no  repartees  that  were  inspired  by  hate,  or  wine,  or  beauty 
ever  equalled  the  calm  effe^ls  of  her  indomitable  power  upon 
those  who  are  rejecting  her  authority.  You  understand  me? 
Methinks  that  tlie  best  answer  to  the  idealism  of  Mr.  Fichte  is 
to  see  his  pupil  devouring  kalU  S(kale. 

"And  this  is  really  one  of  your  great  lights?" 

"Verily.     His  works  are  the  most  lamou^  and  the  most  un- 
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readable  in  all  Gennany.  Surely  you  have  heard  of  his  Treatise 
on  Man?  A  treatise  on  a  subjefl  in  which  every  one  is  inter- 
ested, written  in  a  style  which  no  one  can  understand." 

We  pass  over  "The  Young  Duke,"  Disraeli's  next  novel, 
which  is  as  full  of  impudence  and  vivacity  as  "Vivian  Grey/' 
though  it  tells  us  less  about  its  author,  and  we  will  proceed  to 
the  third  in  the  series,  viz:  "Contarini  Fleming,  the  Psycholc^- 
ical  Romance,"  which  was  published  in  1832.  This  novel  was 
written  at  the  only  period  of  Disraeli's  life,  as  his  biographers 
tell  us,  when  he  wavered  for  a  brief  while  as  to  his  true  vocation 
in  life,  and  the  book  refle6ls  some  of  the  unhappiness  which  at- 
tends that  state  of  mind.  It  gives  us  a  better  insight,  perhaps, 
than  any  of  the  novels  into  its  author's  inmost  feelings  and  has 
thus  a  very  considerable  biographical  value.  Viewed  as  a  piece 
of  literature,  too,  "Contarini  Fleming"  unquestionably  ranks 
among  the  most  interesting  of  Disraeli's  books.  Goethe  praised 
it,  and  Heine,  who  was  biassed  by  its  Jewish  authorship,  pro- 
nounced it  one  of  the  most  original  works  ever  written.  Beck- 
ford,  the  author  of  "Vathek,"  and  Mme.  d'Arblay  both  com- 
mended it  highly  also,  and  in  our  own  time  the  late  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen  seems  to  have  been  inclined  to  rate  it  along  with 
"Henrietta  Temple"  as  the  best  of  Disraeli's  novels. 

To  be  sure,  the  book  shows  the  weakness  of  construftion  which 
is  very  frequent  in  these  novels.  The  last  quarter  of  it  is  hardly 
more  than  a  record  of  Disraeli's  travels  in  the  countries  about 
the  Mediterranean,  the  veil  of  fiflion  being  praflically  laid  aside. 
Then,  in  the  rest  of  the  book  there  are  distinguishable  two 
divisions  which,  for  the  most  part,  do  not  harmonize  in  tone  — 
the  division  which  deals  with  the  hero's  earliest  youth  and  his 
aspirations  as  a  poet,  and  the  division  which  deals  with  his  politi- 
cal life  —  and  the  whole,  we  may  add,  like  "Vivian  Grey,"  is  a 
string  of  episodes  tending  towards  no  definite  objeft  Even  the 
love  story,  which  makes  up  most  novels,  is  here  a  mere  episode, 
not  more  important  than  the  rest.  The  author  has  evidently 
given  his  own  estimate  of  his  work  —  in  the  main  with  truth, 
though  somewhat  too  harshly — in  the  opinion  which  he  puts  into 
his  hero's  mouth  concerning  a  novel  called  "Manstein"  which 
the  latter  is  supposed  to  have  written  :     "For  the  work  itself  it 
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was  altogether  a  most  crude  performance  teeming  with  innumer- 
able faults.  It  was  entirely  deficient  in  art  The  principle 
chara<5ler,  although  forcibly  conceived,  for  it  was  founded  on 
truth,  was  not  sufficiently  developed.  Of  course  the  others  were 
much  less  so.  The  incidents  were  unnatural ;  the  serious  char- 
a<5lers,  exaggerations ;  the  comic  ones,  caricatures ;  the  wit  was 
oflcn  flippant ;  the  philosophy  too  often  forced,  yet  the  vigour 
was  remarkable;  the  license  of  an  uncurbed  imagination  not 
without  charms ;  and,  on  the  whole,  there  breathed  a  freshness 
which  is  rarely  found,  and  which,  perhaps,  with  all  my  art  and 
knowledge,  I  may  never  again  aflbrd ;  and  indeed  when  I  recall 
the  magnificent  enthusiasm,  the  glorious  heat  with  which  this 
little  work  was  written,  I  am  convinced  that  with  all  its  errors, 
the  spark  of  true  creation  animated  its  fiery  page.'' 

The  hero  of  "Contarini  Fleming"  is  the  son  of  a  Saxon 
nobleman  by  a  lady  of  the  famous  Venetian  family  of  Contarini, 
and  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  country  which  is  half  Germany  and 
half  Nowhere.  We  have  in  the  first  part  of  the  story  a  pi<5lure 
of  the  childhood  and  schooldays  of  a  boy  who  is  endowed  with 
scasibility  and  imagination  and  ambition  —  unpopular  among  his 
fellows  but  forcing  their  rcspcft  by  his  courage — in  a  word,  a 
pifture  of  the  youthful  Disraeli.  The  author  at  one  time,  it 
seems,  thought  himself  a  poet,  and  indeed  in  his  preface  he  tells 
us  that  the  chief  subje<5l  of  his  work  was  *'the  development  and 
formation  of  the  poetic  chara<5ler."  But  Disraeli  was  mistaken 
in  ever  considering  himself  a  poet,  and  although  after  his  "Vivian 
Grey"  we  arc  grateful  to  him  for  the  more  subdued  tone  which 
he  had  to  assume  in  his  new  role,  the  poetic  chara6ler  as  he  de- 
picts it  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  the  real  thing  as  cleverly 
painted  stage  scenery  does  to  the  genuine  landscapes  of  nature. 

There  is  always  some  creak  in  the  machinery  or  some  false 
glitter  in  the  efTcft  which  betrays  the  unreality  of  the  pifturc. 
Disraeli  himself  evidently  came  to  the  scime  conclusion,  for  after 
a  while  he  turns  his  hero  in  the  dire6lion  of  political  life,  which 
he  enters  under  the  auspices  of  his  father,  who  is  a  minister  at 
court,  and  after  this  he  writes  a  novel,  but  no  poem.  Notwith- 
standing the  dcficiences  which  have  been  mentioned,  both  parts 
of  Contarini's  story  are  interesting,  especially  the  first     Among 
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the  episodes  of  his  boyhood  there  is  one  especially  charming; 
which,  together  with  its  lightness  and  grace,  has  much  of  that 
open  air  freshness  and  romantic  strangeness  that  distinguishes 
George  Borrow — namely,  where  Contarini,  who  has  run  away 
to  see  Venice,  the  home  of  his  famous  ancestors,  falls  in  with  a 
company  of  strolling  adlors,  and  two  pretty  young  a£lresses  en- 
gage him  in  a  frolic.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  writing  such  a  scene 
as  that  to  working  budgets  through  the  House  of  Commons^  as 
Disraeli  had  to  do  some  twenty  years  later. 

Before  leaving  the  book,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  refleftions 
it  contains  on  Disraeli's  own  powers  and  position,  usually  under 
the  name  of  Contarini  Fleming.  In  the  following  words,  con- 
cerning Contarini's  father,  we  have  the  keynote  of  Disraeli's  life: 
"Proud  in  his  own  energies  and  concious  that  he  owed  every- 
thing to  his  own  dexterity,  he  believed  all  to  depend  upon  the 
influence  of  individual  chara6ler."  But  he  possessed  a  g^ft,  the 
want  of  which  he  later  on  imputed  as  a  defe<5l  to  Peel,  that 
seemed  to  him  sometimes,  at  the  time  this  novel  was  written^  to 
disqualify  him  for  a  life  of  a6lion  —  the  gift  of  imagination.  "My 
imaginary  deeds  of  conquest,  my  heroic  aspirations,"  says  Con- 
tarini, "my  long  dazzling  dreams  of  fanciful  adventure  were, 
perhaps,  but  sources  of  ideal  action  ;  that  stream  of  eloquent  and 
choice  expression  that  seemed  ever  flowing  in  my  ear  was  proba- 
bly intended  to  be  dire<5led  in  a  different  channel  than  human 
assemblies  and  might  melt  or  kindle  the  passions  of  mankind  in 
silence."  And  again  Contarini's  father  says  to  him  :  "You  have 
a  great  enemy,  Contarini,  a  great  enemy  in  yourself  You  have 
a  great  enemy  in  your  Imagination.  I  think,  if  you  could  con- 
trol your  imagination,  you  might  be  a  great  man."  Being  on 
the  eve  of  his  own  first  parliamentary  contest  Disraeli  makes  this 
same  chara6ler  speak  as  follows :  "  He  could  not  refrain  from 
bitterly  dilating  on  the  state  of  society  in  which  secret  influence 
and  the  prejudices  of  a  bigoted  class  should  for  a  moment  per- 
mit one  who  had  devoted  all  the  resources  of  a  high  intelledl  to 
the  welfare  of  his  country  to  be  placed  in  momentary  competi- 
tion, still  more  in  permanent  inferiority  with  such  an  ineffable 
nonentity  as  the  Count  de  Moltke."  With  one  of  those  crush- 
ing repartees  which  Disraeli  lauded  so  much,  Nature  answered 
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this  illustration  of  aristocratic  incompetency  by  producing  Count 
Helmuth  von  Moltke,  the  greatest  genera)  of  recent  times  and 
the  main  creator  of  an  instrument  which  is  the  dread  of  every 
Huropcan  statesman.  Excluded  as  he  felt  himself  to  be  from  a 
direfl  approach  to  power,  visions  of  a  career  like  that  of  tlie 
famous  adventurers,  Alberoni  and  Ripperda,  who  in  the 
eighteenth  century  came  to  be  rulers  of  Spain,  arose  in  his  mind. 
Indeed,  he  returns  in  "Tancred"  to  the  career  of  Ripperda,  un- 
deterred by  his  disreputable  charafler  and  the  humiUating  sequel 
of  his  ministry. 

Omitting  "Alroy,"  in  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  Asia  Minor  in 
the  twelfUi  century,  and  which  is  the  slightest  of  Disraeli's  novels, 
we  will  next  take  up  "Henrietta  Temple"  (1836),  the  only  one 
of  his  important  books  in  which  the  charaflers  are  purely  ficti- 
tious. It  is  called  on  the  title  page  "A  Love  Story"  and  per- 
haps because  in  this  respefl  it  conforms  to  the  usual  type  of 
novel  it  is  superior  to  its  predecessors  in  unity  of  plot  The 
story  is  not  very  complicated  and  the  interest  is  mainly  centered 
in  one  strong  situation.  Ferdinand  Armine,  the  hero,  is  the  heir 
of  an  ancient  Catholic  family,  now  impoverished.  He  expefls  to 
inherit  a  lai^e  fortune  from  his  maternal  grandfather  and  on  the 
strength  of  these  cxpcflations  becomes  involved  in  debt,  but 
his  grandfather  dies  and  leaves  the  property  to  a  cousin  of  Fer- 
dinand's, named  Katherine  Grandison.  Ferdinand,  undaunted, 
seeks  the  hand  of  this  cousin  and  becomes  engaged  to  her. 
Hardly  has  he  achieved  his  obje^.  however,  when  he  meets, 
under  romantic  circumstances,  a  beautiful  young  lady  named 
Henrietta  Temple  and  falls  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight.  Under 
the  irresistible  influence  of  pas.tion  he  makes  love  to  her  and 
becomes  engaged  to  her,  too.  Ferdinand's  duplicity,  for  a  time, 
proves  equal  to  the  requirements  of  tliis  cmbarrasing  situation, 
but  the  inevitable  disclosure  comes.  Both  Ferdinand  and  Miss 
Temple  collapse  with  brain  fever,  but  Miss  Grandison,  who  Icams 
of  her  fiame's  infidelity  (though  she  docs  not  know  her  rival's 
name)  take.*!  things  more  calmy,  does  not  formally  break  off  her 
engagement,  and  even  nurses  her  lover  during  his  illness.  On 
his  recovery  Ferdinand,  who  is  getting  deeper  and  deeper  into 
debt,  even  tries  to  raise  money  from  the  Jew  money-lenders  on 
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the  strength  of  his  approaching  marriage — a  dishonorable  pro- 
cedure which  Disraeli  seems  to  regard  in  a  rather  cynical  light 
In  the  meantime,  Miss  Temple,  being  convalescent,  is  taken  off 
to  Italy.  Here,  in  travelling,  she  becomes  engaged  to  Lord 
Montfort,  heir  to  a  dukedom  —  not  that  she  is  in  love  with  him, 
but  she  is  attra6led  by  his  sympathy  and  devotion.  Immediately 
after  this  engagement  Henrietta's  father  comes  into  possession 
of  an  immense  estate  and  she  is  his  only  heir.  The  Temples 
and  Lord  Montfort  return  to  England  and  there  Henrietta  and 
\itx  fianci  make  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Grandison  and,  at  the 
same  time,  through  one  circumstance  or  another,  are  constantly 
thrown  in  the  society  of  Ferdinand  Armine.  The  passion  which 
Henrietta  felt  for  Armine,  despite  his  false  condu6l,  becomes 
stronger  than  ever  through  this  intercourse,  and  her  real  indiflfer- 
ence  to  Lord  Montfort  does  not  escape  the  latter.  On  the  other 
hand,  Katherine  Grandison  is  in  pra6lically  the  same  situation  as 
to  Lord  Montfort  and  a  secret  sympathy  springs  up  between  them; 
so,  in  the  end,  by  an  arrangement  which,  if  newspaper  reports 
be  true,  is  not  uncommon  in  fashionable  New  York  nowadays 
among  married  people,  although  doubtless  rarer  among  those 
who  are  merely  engaged,  an  exchange  agreeable  to  all  parties  is 
effefted.  The  book  accordingly  concludes  with  the  union  of 
Lord  Montfort  and  Miss  Grandison  and  of  Ferdinand  Armine 
and  Miss  Temple,  both  couples  having  been  endowed,  as  will  be 
observed,  with  ample,  nay,  with  superabundant  wealth. 

Disraeli  is  not  unaware  of  the  ludicrous  elements  in  the  d^nouc- 
mentoi  his  story  and  he  himself  saves  the  situation  by  treating  it 
with  just  a  light  vein  of  mockery.  And  here  one  may  remark,  is 
perhaps  the  fundamental  weakness  of  Disraeli,  as  a  novel-writer — 
that,  unless  he  is  making  them  the  exponents  of  political  criticism, 
he  is  incapable  of  taking  his  creations  seriously.  The  earlier  part 
of  "Henrietta  Temple,"  that  which  deals  with  the  main  course  of 
the  love  affair  of  Ferdinand  and  Henrietta,  is  written  with  a  great 
semblance  of  passion — with  a  really  remarkable  fluency  and 
eloquence — only  it  is  too  fluent  and  eloquent,  and  one  finds 
oneself  at  the  end  trying  to  make  out  how  much  of  all  this  ap- 
parent ardour  is  due  to  the  natural  expansiveness  of  the  Jewish 
temperament  and  how  much  is  due  to  an  underlying  intention  of 
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irony,  as  if  the  writer  merely  wished  to  show  how  clever  he  was 
and  was  humorously  playing  with  his  subjc6t  However  this 
maybe,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ••Henrietta  Temple**  is 
written  with  all  the  wit  and  spirit  of  Disraeli's  earlier  style  and 
is  mnch  better  reading  than  most  of  the  novels  of  his  friend 
Bulwer,  which  so  long  usurped  the  place  of  classics. 

Between  •'Henrietta  Temple'*  and  Disraeli's  specifically  polit- 
ical novels  came  •'Venetia,'*  published  in  the  year  of  Queen 
Vi6loria*s  accession,  the  year  in  which  Disraeli  entered  Parlia- 
ment. We  have  in  this  book  an  exploitation  of  the  romantic 
careers  of  Byron  and  Shelley,  but  as  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  has  re- 
marked, the  portraits  are  pale  by  tlic  side  of  the  originals,  and 
this  book  has  never  been  accounted  one  of  the  author*s  successes. 
Let  us  turn,  then,  to  the  tliree  well-known  novels  just  referred  to, 
•*Coningsby,"  ••Sybil"  and  "Tancred," — his  trilogy,  as  Disraeli 
called  them.  These  three  novels  were  professedly  written  to  pro- 
pagate the  principles  of  |the  Young  England  party.  Indeed, 
their  composition  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  suggestion  of 
a  member  of  that  party,  Henry  Hope,  son  of  the  author  of 
••Anastasius."  The  first  of  them,  ••Coningsby,**  published  in 
1844,  contains,  it  seems  to  me,  the  most  powerful  writing  that 
Disraeli  ever  did,  but  it  is  writing  of  a  political  kind  and  displays 
that  peculiar  gift  in  the  criticism  of  political  a6lion  in  which  its 
author  stands  without  a  rival.  To  be  sure,  one  feels  in  reading 
this  book,  as  in  studying  Disraeli's  life  during  this  period,  that 
the  Vouny  Knglanders,  after  all,  had  no  real  programme  to  sub- 
stitute for  that  of  their  opponents  which  they  assailed  so  harshly. 
They  could  not  really  have  believed  in  the  possibility  of  restor- 
ing the  old  authority  of  the  aristocracy,  even  if  it  had  been  de- 
sirable, and  although  DLsraeli  had  the  improvement  of  the 
working  cliLsscs  sincerely  at  heart,  it  is  yery  doubtful  whether 
his  followers  cared  as  much  about  this  as  the  niiiss  of  the  Peelites. 

The  criticism  contained  in  ••Coningsby,"  accordingly,  and  in 
Disraeli's  speeches,  though  it  shows  great  literary  power,  is  too 
purely  dcstruflive  to  inspire  confidence,  and  one  cannot  help 
recognizing  that,  apart  from  the  motives  of  personal  revenge, 
Disraeli  deliberately  used  the  position  of  irresponsible  criticism 
which  the  circumstances  offered  to  obtain  the  hold  which  he 
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gained  on  the  extreme  wing  of  the  Conservative  par^ — that 
wing  with  which  his  fashionable  associations  and  his  inborn  love 
of  ostentation  and  power  naturally  allied  him.  The  political 
element  in  "Coningsby"  is  too  dominant  for  this  book  to  be 
considered  a  great  novel.  Nevertheless,  the  love  story  of  the 
hero  and  Edith  Millbank  is  a  pleasing  one  and  is  written  with 
more  genuineness  of  feeling  than  Disraeli  is  wont  to  display  in 
such  matters.  "Coningsby"  also  contains  what  strikes  me  as 
the  two  best  drawn  characters  in  Disraeli's  novels — Lord  Mon- 
mouth and  Mr.  Rigby.  But  the  very  excellence  of  these  par- 
ticular chara6lers  reveals  the  limitations  of  the  author  as  a  nove- 
list ;  for  they  were,  as  a  matter  of  fa£l,  not  creatures  of  the  imagi- 
nation, but  portraits  from  living  models.  Lord  Monmouth  was 
really  the  Marquis  of  Hertfordshire,  the  notorious  rotU  and  friend 
of  George  IV,  whom  Thackeray  immortalized  as  the  Marquis  of 
Steyne  in  "Vanity  Fair,"  three  years  after  the  publication  of 
"Coningsby."  Rigby,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  in  the  novel,  is  the 
agent  managing  Lord  Monmouth's  estates  and  his  political 
hanger-on,  represents  Croker,  the  editor  of  Boswell,  who  was 
handled  so  roughly  by  Lord  Macaulay  in  his  famous  review,  but 
who  is  here  put  in  such  a  contemptible  and  odious  light  that 
Macaulay's  treatment  of  him  seems  eulogy  by  comparison. 
There  is  something  terrible  about  holding  up  a  living  man  to 
such  scorn,  and  since  Croker  was  the  agent  of  the  well-known 
original  of  Lord  Monmouth,  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  iden- 
tity of  the  person  intended. 

It  was,  perhaps,  only  a  just  retribution  that  Thackeray  should 
have  sele6led  this  very  novel  of  Disraeli's  for  burlesque  under 
the  name  of  "Codlingsby" — an  aft  for  which  Disraeli  never 
forgave  him.  Thackeray  fastened  his  ridicule  especially  upon 
Sidonia,  the  marvelous  Hebrew,  who  knows  all  history,  has 
mastered  all  languages,  who  can  with  equal  facility  pronounce 
judgment  on  points  of  horse-flesh  or  solve  the  most  intricate 
problems  of  philosophy  or  government,  who  is,  in  fine,  as  fan- 
tastic a  creation  as  that  other  famous  member  of  his  race, 
the  Wandering  Jew.  There  are  some  fine  strokes  of  charafler 
in  the  pifture  of  Lord  Monmouth  in  this  book — as,  for  instance, 
the  stony  self-possession  with  which  he  hears  the  young  adven- 
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turess  who  has  married  htm  ^thrice  as  old  as  she)  for  his  money, 
in  the  bewilderment  of  returning  consciousness  after  a  desperate 
illness,  inquire  not  for  him  but  for  a  man  she  really  loves,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  forms  the  secret  determination  to  get  rid  of 
her,  which  he  does  forthwith  —  or,  again,  where  the  balance  is 
turned  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  Coningsby,  in  the  old  man's  mind 
by  the  praise  of  two  rather  shady  French  actresses  he  (Lord 
Monmouth)  is  entertaining  under  his  own  roof,  something  that 
all  the  young  man's  soHd  abilities  and  virtues  had  been  unable 
to  cffcfl.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  better  piflure 
than  this  of  the  aristocratic  type,  which,  to  a  certain  degree,  jus- 
tifies the  pride  of  caste  by  a  genuine  strength  of  will,  but  under 
the  surface  of  polished  manners  conceals  a  hardened  selfishness 
and  libertinism. 

In  "Sybil"  the  poHtical  interest  still  predominates.  The  book 
is  moat  important  as  a  piflurc  of  the  evils  of  the  fafloiy  system 
which  the  future  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  tlien  endeavoring  to 
remedy.  Disraeli  had  scon  these  things  with  his  own  eyes  and 
his  book  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  influences  that  led  to  an  ame- 
lioration of  the  conditions  he  described.  "Tancrcd,"  the  last  of 
the  trilogy  ,  published  in  1S47,  was  regarded  by  Disraeli  as  ihc 
best  of  all  his  writings — an  opinion  In  which,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
he  did  not  err.  If  political  and  racial  questions  here  still  occupy 
too  much  space  for  a  novel  of  the  highest  rank,  in  most  of  the 
book  we  arc  at  least  removed  from  the  atmosphere  of  parliamen- 
tary debate  and  platform  oratory  which  are  so  fatal  to  art ;  and  as 
regards  the  discussions  of  race,  we  have  at  any  rate  the  satis^c- 
tion  of  knowing  that  in  these  we  are  dealing  witli  the  one  sub- 
jcfl  about  which  we  may  feel  sure  that  Disraeli  was  sincere — 
namely,  the  exaltation  of  the  Jew  over  the  Gentile.  Moreover, 
in  the  matter  of  plot,  "Tancred"  is  one  of  the  best  of  Disraeli's 
works.  The  trouble  here,  however,  ts  the  same  as  in  other  novels 
of  Dismcli  —  a  sort  of  theatrical  unreality  and,  indeed,  want  of 
seriousness  which  |)cnniLs  the  inclusion  in  the  same  book  of  one 
scene  in  a  London  drawing  room,  bordering  on  broad  farce,  and 
another  in  which  the  hero  in  a  vision  converses  with  an  angel  on 
Mouni  Sinai.  Here  is  the  first  of  these:  Tancred  is  becoming 
entangled  with  a  beautiful  young  married  woman  in  London  and 
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his  passion  for  this  lady  makes  him  postpone  his  proje£l  of  visiting 
the  Holy  Land.  He  goes  to  her  house  one  day  and  finds  her  in 
a  state  of  inexplicable  agitation. 

"I  cannot  leave  her,"  thought  the  harrowed  Tancred.  "It 
never  shall  be  said  of  me  that  I  could  blight  a  woman's  life  or 
break  her  heart''  But  just  as  he  was  advancing,  the  door 
opened  and  a  servant  brought  in  a  note  and  without  looking  at 
Tancred,  who  had  turned  to  the  window,  disappeared.  The 
desolation  and  despair  which  had  been  impressed  on  the  counte- 
nance of  I^dy  Bertie  and  Bellair  had  vanished  in  an  instant  as 
she  recognized  the  handwriting  of  her  correspondent  They 
were  succeeded  by  an  expression  of  singular  excitement  She 
tore  open  the  note ;  a  stupor  seemed  to  spread  over  her  features 
and,  giving  a  faint  shriek,  she  fell  into  a  swoon. 

Tancred  rushed  to  her  side;   she  was  quite  insensible    and 

pale  as  alabaster.     The  note,  which  was  only  two  lines,  was  open 

and  extended  in  her  hands.    It  was  from  no  idle  cufiosity,  but  it 

was  impossible  for  Tancred  not  to  read  it     He  had  one  of  those 

eagle  visions  that  nothing  could  escape  and,  himself  extremely 

alarmed,  it  was  the  first  objefl  at  which  he  unconsciously  glanced 

in  his  agitation  to  discover  the  cause  and  the  remedy  for  this 

crisis.     The  note  ran  thus  : 

"3  o'clock. 
•*The  Narrow  Gauge  has  won.     We  are  utterly  done;  and 
Snicks  tells  me  you  bought  five  hundred  more  yesterday,  at  ten. 
Is  it  possible?  "F.'' 

So  it  seems  that  the  lady  had  been  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
market  in  a  railway  speculation. 

"Tancred**  is  full  of  amusing  dialogue.  Weil  known,  for 
instance,  is  the  passage  where  Lady  Constance  with  the  most 
naive  faith  in  the  omniscience  of  men  of  science  recommends  to 
Tancred  ''The  Revelations  of  Chaos,"  a  startling  work  just  pub- 
lished which  "explains  everything,"  as  she  says — that  is,  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  universe,  and  **in  the  most  agreeable  style,**  she 
adds.  This  passage  constitutes  an  excellent  skit  on  the  preten- 
tions of  the  doftrine  of  Evolution  in  its  infancy.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  Disraeli,  to  use  his  own  famous  phrase,  was  already 
"on  the  side  of  the  angels."      Much  the  greater  part  of  the  story 
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of^'Tancred"  is  laid  in  Palestine  and  the  novel  background  is 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  interest  in  the  book.  The  hero,  who 
Is  the  heir  to  a  duchy,  and  belongs  to  the  most  ancient  nobility 
of  England,  insists,  against  his  parents'  wishes,  on  going  to  the 
Holy  Land,  because  "the  Creator,"  as  he  says,  "since  light  sprang 
out  of  darkness  has  deigned  to  reveal  Himself  to  his  creature 
only  in  one  land,"  and  there  alone  does  he  believe  that  he  may 
cxpeft  for  himself  a  revelation  of  What  is  Duty  and  What  is 
Faith?  In  other  words,  Disraeli  wishes  to  get  his  hero  off  to 
Jerusalem  where  the  circumstances  of  his  story  will  give  him  the 
opportunity  of  expatiating  on  how  everything  of  value  in  Western 
civilization  is  derived  from  the  Jews.  The  narrative  of  Tancrcd's 
journeyings  and  adventures  tn  the  East  is  full  of  pi6luresqueness 
and  animation.  The  romantic  coloring  of  the  story  is  rather 
that  of  the  footlights  than  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  but  a  com- 
bination of  Disraeli's  charadleristic  qualities  sustains  the  interest 
throughout.  Tancred  is  captured  by  an  Arab  Sheik  through  a 
conspiracy  with  Fakredeen — the  latter  a  sort  of  Palestine  Rai- 
suli  with  a  dash  of  Disraeli  in  him,  one  of  the  best  delineations 
in  our  author's  works.  This  fickle  young  chieftan  with  a  veneer 
of  European  civilization,  who  possesses  a  brilliant  imagination 
and  a  passionate  sensibility  "and  whose  heart  was  controlled 
by  his  taste,"  but  **when  that  was  pleased  and  satisfied,  was 
capable  of  profound  feeling  and  earnest  conduft,"  becomes  de- 
voted to  his  captive  and  Tancred  appears  soon  as  his  ally  rather 
than  as  a  prisoner. 

There  is  much  in  this  novel  which  is  suggestive  of  the 
"Arabian  Nights" — nothing  more  so,  however,  than  the  strange 
caverns  of  the  Ansarey  which  symbolize  apparently  the  civili- 
zation of  (ircece.  Kva,  the  marvellous  heroine  of  the  story, 
is  also  a  figure  out  of  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  as  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen  has  remarked.  It  doubtless  has  its  meaning  when 
Disraeli  makes  his  hero,  the  type  of  the  West,  first  behold  this 
embodiment  of  Oriental  beauty  and  civilization  in  Bethany,  one 
of  the  most  sacred  spots  of  Holy  Scripture.  We  are  charafter- 
Lstically  brought  back  to  the  light  of  common  day,  however, 
when  at  the  end  of  the  book  the  parents  of  Tancred  with  all  the 
conventional  ideas  of  members  of  the  English  nobility  come 
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upon  the  scene  and  by  the  mere  act  of  their  appearance,  as  it 
were,  dispel  the  romantic  dream  which  their  son  has  woven 
about  Eva. 

With  the  publication  of  "Tancred"  in  1847  ends  the  period 
of  production  on  which  Disraeli's  reputation  as  a  novelist  rests. 
In  his  later  life,  after  he  had  fulfilled  the  aspirations  which  lend 
such  an  interest  to  his  earlier  books  and  had  been  Prime  Minister 
of  England,  he  took  up  his  pen  again  with  the  purpose  of  adding 
to  his  income.  The  fruits  of  this  renewed  aftivity  were  "  Lothaif^' 
(1870)  and  "Endymion"  (1880)— "Ben  Dymion,"  as  Punch 
called  it.  These  last  novels  of  Disraeli  are  manifestly  inferior  to 
the  "first  sprightly  runnings'*  of  his  genius,  and  only  "Lothair" 
demands  a  word  of  comment  in  conclusion.  One  charge  against 
this  book  has  been  freely  made  from  the  time  of  its  appearance — 
namely,  that  it  exhibited  the  spirit  of  a  successful  parvenu  in  its 
gross  admiration  of  mere  material  wealth — more  particularly,  in 
the  pi6lures  it  contains  of  the  life  of  the  English  nobility.  The 
numerous  specimens  of  this  class  who  figure  in  "Lothair"  lie  on 
Olympian  beds  of  ease  and  the  spirit  in  which  their  surroundings 
are  described  seems  very  much  like  that  of  some  "newly  arrived" 
coal  or  steel  baron.  On  the  other  hand,  Disraeli's  biographer, 
Froude,  dete6ls  in  these  over-colored  piftures  an  ironical  inten- 
tion—  a  subtle  satire  on  the  decadence  of  the  modem  English 
nobility  and  its  decline  from  leadership  in  aftion  to  a  condition 
of  merely  glorified  physical  comfort  There  is  probably  some 
truth  in  both  of  the  views  just  cited.  Tinsel  and  glitter  always 
had  a  strange  attraction  for  the  Oriental  strain  in  Disraeli's  nature 
and  the  pifture  of  the  life  at  Chateau  Desir  in  his  very  first  book 
is  an  adumbration  of  similar  scenes  in  "Lothair."  But  he  had 
also  bitterly  lamented  the  loss  of  political  power  which  the 
English  aristocracy  had  suffered  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
through  their  own  slackness,  as  he  believed,  or  pretended  to  be- 
lieve, and  a  prime  objeft  of  the  Young  England  party  was 
to  counteraft  this  decline.  The  main  interest  of  "Lothair," 
however,  lies  in  the  satire  on  the  intrigues  of  the  great  Catholic 
prelates,  led  by  Cardinal  Wiseman — who  is  here  called  Cardinal 
Grandison  —  to  strengthen  Catholic  influence  in  England  by  con- 
verting members  of  the  nobility.     The  cynical  finesse  and  all-per- 
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vasive  subtlety  of  these  intrigues  are  rendered  with  great  skill, 
and  these  features  of  the  book,  together  with  the  character  of  the 
Italian  woman-patriot,  Theodora,  afford  perhaps  the  best  proof 
that  up  to  the  last  the  hand  of  Disraeli  had  not  entirely  lost  its 
cunning. 

J.  Douglas  Bruce. 

The  University  of  TennesAee,  Knoxville. 
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NOTES  ON  WORKS  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

In  somewhat  the  same  fashion  as  one  delights  to  see  old 
friends,  there  is  a  joy  in  seeing  new  editions  of  old  books,  espec- 
ially when  prepared  by  hands  worthy  of  dealing  with  a  classic 
It  is  with  a  double  interest,  therefore,  that  we  take  up  in  a 
new  form  one  of  the  most  celebrated  political  treaties  that  an 
English  writer  has  given  to  the  world,  **  Ancient  Law,"  by  Sir 
Henry  Sumner  Maine.  Nearly  an  half  century  has  passed  since 
the  book  first  appeared  ;  and  no  historian  of  English  law  is  better 
qualified  to  know  the  changes  of  this  half  century  and  to  incor- 
porate his  estimate  of  them  into  comments  upon  the  older  woik 
than  Sir  Frederick  Pollock.  This  edition,  published  by  Messrs. 
Henry  Holt  &  Company,  is  the  fourth  in  America,  and  the  tenth 
in  England,  and  is  reprinted  from  the  text  as  last  revised  by 
Maine,  not  only  without  alteration,  but  without  the  interruption 
of  editorial  foot-notes.  In  the  short  introduftion,  however,  and 
in  an  appendix  of  sixty  pages,  the  learned  jurist  of  the  present 
enriches  the  volume  with  some  of  the  results  of  his  research, 
and  with  a  presentation  of  the  fruits  of  the  best  modem  schol- 
arship. He  points  out,  that  while  Maine's  conclusions,  after 
more  than  a  generation,  may  stand  in  need  of  some  corre6lion, 
yet  ** later  speculation  and  research  have  on  the  whole  affirmed 
Maine's  leading  ideas  in  a  most  striking  manner,  partly  by  a6lual 
verification  of  consequences  indicated  by  him  as  probable,  partly 
by  new  applications  in  regions  which  he  had  not  himself  ex- 
plored." 

Of  special  interest  is  Pollock's  contrast  between  the  present 
activity  of  research  in  the  field  of  comparative  politics  and  the 
poverty  of  the  time  when  Maine  began  to  write.  There  was 
Savigny,  whose  work,  however,  was  limited  stridlly  to  Roman 
materials.  Von  Ihering  was  just  beginning  to  write.  English 
knowledge  of  Roman  law  was  based  upon  literature  **  antiquated 
and  contemptible."  While  Germanic  legal  antiquities  had  been 
investigated,  the  rich  field  of  English  origins  lay  under  a  cloud 
of  thick  darkness  pierced  only  in  part  by  the  brilliant  lights  of 
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Kemble  and  Palgrave,  and  this  was  rather  constitutional  than 
institutional  history.  Asiatic  origins  were  still  in  the  hands  of 
men  of  literature  rather  than  men  of  science,  and  the  practical 
knowledge  of  government  officials  was  rarely  combined,  as  in 
the  case  of  Sir  William  Jones,  with  literary  ability.  Finally,  the 
separation  in  the  minds  of  the  people  between  sacred  and  pro- 
fane history  rendered  knowledge  of  the  law  of  little  service  for 
comparative  politics. 

In  contrast  with  this  is  the  wealth  of  literature  which  to-day 
is  presented  to  the  student  of  law,  politics,  and  social  science 
generally.  To  suggest  a  calendar  of  the  great  names  of  Maine's 
successors  is,  however,  no  part  of  this  review.  Instead,  we  may 
(>oint  out  some  of  the  important  topics  treated  by  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  in  his  appendix  :  Early  Forms  of  I^w  and  Early  Codes ; 
English  Case  I^w  and  Fiftion  ;  The  Law  of  Nature  and  the 
Jus  Gentium  ;  The  Origins  of  the  Modem  Law  of  Nations;  The 
Patriarchal  Theory ;  The  Roman  Doftrine  of  Property ;  The  In- 
dian Village  Community ;  Alienation  and  Contaft  in  Early  Law ; 
and  thereby  indicate  how  carefully  Maine's  ground-work  and 
leading  methods  of  elaboration  have  been  followed  out  by  his 
sympathetic  and  admiring  successor.  It  is  to  hoped  that  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock  will  undertake  the  editorship  of  Maine's 
other  books,  and  give  us  a  definitive  edition  of  them  all,  which 
.shall  take  a  place  of  honor  with  such  works  as  Bury's  edition  of 
Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  P^all  of  the  Roman  Empire." 


From  the  editorial  work  of  a  great  English  scholar  we  turn 
to  the  labor  of  one  of  our  own  land.  In  **The  Theory  of  the 
State,"  ** Social  Justice,"  and  **The  Political  Theories  of  the 
Ancient  World,"  Professor  W.  W.  Willoughby  has  made  signal 
contributions  to  the  theoretical  side  of  Political  Science.  In  the 
scries  published  by  the  Century  Company,  known  as  "The 
American  State  .Series,"  which  is  now  appearing  under  his  editor- 
ship, he  has  taken  up  the  historical  and  practical  side  of  political 
in.stitutions  in  America,  The  first  volume  in  this  series,  "The 
American  Constitutional  System,"  was  contributed  by  the  editor, 
and  has  power  and  value  not  only  as  a  work  of  reference   but 
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also  as  an  exceedingly  good    text-book  for  college   classes  in 
Constitutional  Law. 

The  two  volumes  most  recently  added  to  this  series  are 
"American  Legislatures  and  Legislative  Methods,"  by  Professor 
Paul  S.  Reinsch,  and  **Local  Government  in  Counties,  Towns  and 
Villages,"  by  Professor  John  A.  Fairlie.  Each  of  these  writers 
represents  the  special  field  of  Political  Science,  which,  in  our 
larger  colleges,  has  been  separated  from  the  kindred  studies  of 
History,  Economics,  Sociology  and  Law ;  and  each  handles  the 
topic  assigned  to  him  with  deliberate  concentration  and  speciali- 
zation. 

In  Professor  Reinsch's  book,  one  chapter  on  the  constitutional 
framework  of  Congressional  Government  is  written  by  Professor 
Bernard  C.  Steiner  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Following 
this  Professor  Reinsch  takes  up  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate,  and  then  discusses  the  State  Legislatures.  After 
these  special  chapters  the  book  proceeds  to  the  question  of 
legislation  by  committee,  the  method  of  procedure  in  passing 
or  holding  up  legislation,  the  arrangement  of  apportionments 
and  elections.  The  last  three  chapters,  perhaps  the  most  valu- 
able in  the  book,  treat  in  a  thorough  and  interesting  manner 
the  perversion  of  legislative  action  in  lobbying,  blackmail,  **rip>- 
per  bills,"  etc.,  the  public  forces  influencing  our  lawmakers, 
and  the  character  of  the  product  which  they  turn  out 

Of  our  National  and  State  legislatures  the  daily  press  keeps 
us  to  some  degree  informed;  but  of  our  local  governments,  our 
counties,  towns,  civil  districts,  and  villages,  we  are  often  woefully 
ignorant  or  careless.  Professor  Fairlie  has  dragged  with  a  deep 
net  the  dark  waters  of  our  constitutions  and  codes,  and  has  put 
together  the  best  account  accessible  to  the  present  day  reader 
of  our  minor  civil  divisions.  As  in  Professor  Reinsch's  book, 
though  not,  perhaps,  to  the  same  degree,  this  outline  of  struct- 
ural forms  is  filled  in  with  descriptions  of  the  live  working  of 
county  boards,  town-meetings,  selectmen,  sheriffs,  constables, 
and  other  political  officers  and  bodies.  The  first  chapters  are 
historical,  the  central  part  of  the  work  is  descriptive  and  the  last 
chapters  discuss  the  important  topic  of  State  supervision.  Es- 
pecially significant  in  the  light  of  the  general  laxity  and  ineflS- 
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ciency  of  our  local  governments  in  this  connection,  is  the  dis- 
cussion of  Finance.  Nothing  can  contribute  more  to  the  cause 
of  good  citizenship  than  the  wider  dissemination  of  information 
concerning  the  details  of  governmental  administration ;  and  this 
end  is  sought,  and  to  a  remarkable  degree  attained,  in  "The 
American  State  Series." 


In  our  historical  literature  of  late  years  the  influence  of  the 
West  upon  National  politics  has  been  clearly  recognized.  In 
times  past  men  of  aftion  have  sprung  from  there ;  in  the  future 
it  is  right  for  us  to  expcft  more  and  more  in  the  way  of  criti- 
cism and  theory  in  the  realm  of  politics.  A  new  volume  in  the 
Citizen's  Library,  entitled  '* The  Spirit  of  American  Government, 
A  Study  of  the  Constitution,  Its  Origins,  Influences,  and  Rela- 
tions to  Democracy."  by  Professor  J.  Allan  Smith,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  makes  an  interesting  contribution  to 
this  field,  expressing  in  the  realm  of  theory  that  intense  spirit  of 
democracy  which  has  chara6lerized  the  Western  frontier  in  its 
progress  towards  the  Pacific. 

The  book  begins  with  the  thesis  that  constitutional  govern- 
ment is  not  necessarily  democratic.  To  illustrate  this  point,  a 
sketch  is  given  of  the  English  Government  in  the  Eighteenth 
Centur)'  and  of  the  colonies  just  before  the  Revolution.  The 
author  then  describes  the  wave  of  democratic  sentiment  which 
showed  itself  in  the  new  State  Constitutions  of  the  Revolution- 
ary era.  VV^ith  this  background  in  mind,  Professor  Smith  sub- 
mits the  proposition  that  the  American  Constitution  adopted  in 
1787,  was  intended  to  give  the  people  as  little  as  possible  the 
substance  of  political  power.  He  argues  with  much  force  that 
the  Constitution  h.is  been  studied  too  much  with  regard  to  the 
outward  form.  The  vital  (juestion  —  the  extent  to  which,  under 
our  constitutional  arrangements,  the  people  were  expc6led  to, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fa6l  do,  control  legislation  and  public  policy, 
is  either  not  referred  to,  or  else  discussed  in  a  superficial  and 
un.satisfa<ftor>'  manner.  He  draws  a  strong  contrast  between 
the  statements  and  arguments  addressed  to  the  general  public 
in  favor  of  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  discus- 
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sions  within  the  Convention  which  indicate  the  real  purposes 
and  motives  of  those  who  formed  the  Constitution.  From  the 
latter,  the  conclusion,  he  holds  "is  irresistible  that  they  set  out 
to  establish  a  form  of  government  which  would  affectualiy  curb 
and  restrain  democracy." 

Thus  much  for  the  origins  of  the  Constitution.  With  regard 
to  its  working,  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  difficulty  of 
amendment,  to  the  complicated  system  of  checks  and  balanceSi 
and  to  the  supremacy  given  the  Supreme  Court — which  was 
equivalent  to  the  establishment  of  an  aristocracy.  The  judicial 
negative,  as  later  applied,  was  unprovided  for  and  was  read  into 
it  by  federalist  judges.  In  this  connection,  the  argument  of 
Calhoun  on  the  coordinate  position  of  the  general  government 
and  the  State  governments  is  strongly  put  How  an  undemo- 
cratic spirit  has  tended  to  work  out  through  the  whole  of  our 
governmental  structure  in  National,  State  and  Municipal  affairs 
is  developed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  volume,  with  a  critique  of 
the  party  system  and  its  possibility  of  minority  rule  of  State 
constitutions  and  municipal  government  The  whole  system  of 
checks  and  balances  is  viewed  as  an  undesirable  obstruction  in 
the  path  of  democracy. 

The  somewhat  exaggerated  tone  of  the  book  may  be  seen 
from  the  author's  comments  upon  the  work  of  others.  He  quotes 
from  Professor  Willoughby  the  statement  that  ** there  can  be  no 
tyranny  of  a  monarch  so  intolerable  as  that  of  the  multitude, 
for  it  has  a  power  behind  it  that  no  king  can  sway;"  and  com- 
ments: **This  is,  and  has  all  along  been  the  attitude  of  the  con- 
servative classes,  who  never  lose  an  opportunity  to  bring  the 
theory  of  Democracy  into  disrepute."  To  bring  about  the 
right  state  of  affairs  the  Senate  is  first  to  be  remodelled.  Here 
there  are  three  different  evils:  First,  the  irresponsibility  of  its 
members  to  their  electors,  and  the  long  term  of  office,  which, 
however,  it  is  impossible  to  modify  under  present  conditions; 
the  second  evil  is  the  unequal  representation  of  the  States  in  that 
body,  but  this  is  irremediable,  unless  all  the  States  affected  by 
any  proposition  to  change  shall  give  their  assent.  The  third 
defect  is  the  extraordinary  power  of  the  Senate.  This  at  least 
can  be  lessened  by  direct  election,  but  in  the  face  of  all  these 
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improvements  stands  the  difficulty  of  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution.  The  one  best  method  of  amendment  by  which  re- 
form may  be  accomplished,  is  that  of  a  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, in  the  authority  of  which  lies  the  power  of  forcing  Con- 
gress to  do  the  people's  will. 

Although  somewhat  contradi<Elory  in  his  remarks  (pp.  278  and 
348),  Professor  Smith  seems  to  hold  that  the  influence  of  the 
democratic  movement  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  has  been  less 
marked  in  the  domain  of  municipal  affairs  than  in  relation  to 
State  and  National  politics.  While  the  principle  of  manhood 
suffrage  governs  the  eleftion  of  public  officials,  yet  in  voting 
upon  questions  of  municipal  politics,  suffrage  is  often  restri<Eled 
to  taxpayers  or  owners  of  real  estate  upon  the  theory  that  public 
utilities  should  be  controlled  by  taxpayers. 

The  last  two  chapters  of  this  interesting  book  deal  first  with 
the  presumable  effcft  of  the  transition  from  minority  to  majority 
rule  upon  morality,  and  second,  with  the  democracy  of  the  future. 
The  author  very  well  critisises  the  error  of  those  laudatores  tern- 
ports  acti  who  point  to  the  increasing  demoralization  of  our  land. 
He  maintains  that  '*the  accepted  standard  of  morality  itself  has 
been  raised.  Our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  in  their  manifold 
applications  to  social  life  have  been  profoundly  changed  and  in 
many  rcspc6is  for  the  better."  Many  things  which  a  century 
ago  were  .sanflioned  by  law,  or  at  least  not  forbidden,  are  no 
longer  tolerated.  Moreover,  enlightened  public  opinion  now 
condemns  many  things  which  have  not  yet  been  brought  under 
the  ban  of  the  law.  In  this  epoch  of  change  fri<Elion  makes 
things  seem  worse  than  they  are  and  brings  to  light  what  might 
have  been  covered  up.  Another  evidence  of  changing  stan- 
dards in  morals  is  found  in  the  decline  of  the  fear  of  the  super- 
natural and  the  substitution  of  purely  tcmj)oral  authority.  To 
attribute  the  evils  we  now  have  to  too  much  democracy  is  the 
view  industriou.sly  cultivated  by  the  conservatives,  but  is  no 
more  rciisonable  than  to  attribute  the  religious  persecutions 
of  the    Middle  Ages  to   the  growth  of  religious  dissent 

As  to  the  democracy  of  the  future.  Professor  Smith  declares 
that  it  seeks  to  overthrow  every  form  of  class  rule,  and  to  bring 
about  such  changes  in  existing  governments  as  will  make  the 
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will  of  the  people  supreme.  This  is  not  an  end  in  itsel(  but  a 
means  through  which  the  ruled  will  be  happiest  Democracy  in- 
cludes the  equitable  distribution  of  the  produAs  of  industry,  but 
it  is  more  than  this — it  is  a  theory  of  progress.  The  author 
criticises  sharply  the  works  of  Malthus,  Kidd  and  Mallock,  \i4iose 
books  (like  the  American  Constitution)  work  in  the  interests  of 
a  class.  Competition  is  Nature's  means  of  adapting  life  to  its 
environment  and  is  wholesome  only  when  all  our  social  arrange- 
ments are  such  as  to  discourage  and  repress  all  those  individuals 
whose  a6livities  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  general  interests  of 
society.  This  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  social  and  industrial 
questions  must  be  studied.  ''The  problem  which  Democracy 
has  to  solve  is  the  problem  of  so  organizing  the  environment  as 
to  assure  progress  through  the  success  and  survival  of  the  best" 
As  will  have  been  gathered  from  our  extensive  citations,  Pro- 
fessor Smith  has  written  a  stimulating  book,  with  the  evidence  of 
considerable  research  in  the  legal  history  of  our  country.  One 
could  hardly  call  the  work  impartial ;  and  on  the  side  of  eco- 
nomics, in  fa^  in  many  pra6lical  ways,  it  seems  to  lack  force. 
But  the  great  defefl  is  the  philosophical  tone,  for  which  there 
seems  to  be  an  insufficient  philosophical  basis.  Democracy,  like 
many  other  words  that  are  always  on  our  lips,  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult,  when  we  try  to  explain  its  meaning.  To  identify  tarue 
democracy  with  the  absolute  rule  of  the  majority,  and  to  find  in 
this  a  panacea  for  politics,  is  to  run  counter  not  only  to  political 
theory,  but  also  to  the  fa6ls  of  History.  The  political  idealist 
looks  forward  to  the  time  when  the  State  and  the  Individual  shall 
freely  will  the  same  thing — and  that  the  best  thing.  But  until 
men  are  perfeft  in  a  perfect  State  we  shall  continue  to  strive 
after  true  democracy,  inspired  rather  by  the  struggle  than  by 
attainment;  learning  that,  in  political  life,  as  in  all  life — "the 
true  success  is  to  labor." 

St.  George  L.  Sioussat. 

The  University  of  the  South. 


THE  SEMI-CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  IDEA  OF  A  FEDER- 
ATED  INTER-STATE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

The  federal  and  national  idea  was  the  central  idea  of  the 
founding  of  the  University  of  the  South,  the  semi-centennial  of 
whose  organization  at  Lookout  Mountain,  July  4,  1857,  has  just 
been  celebrated  at  Sewanec,  Tennessee.  Lookout  Mountain  is 
not  only  a  notable  historic  centre  by  reason  of  its  battle-fields ; 
but  before  the  battles  of  the  Civil  War  made  it  widely  known. 
Lookout  Mountain  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  view 
and  became  the  birth-place  of  a  great  idea  in  peace  and  edu- 
cation. 

The  circumstances  and  the  significance  of  the  scene  may  be 
recalled,  when  the  idea  of  an  inter-State,  a  federated  university 
— The  University  of  the  South — was  formally  proclaimed,  the 
first  such  idea  definitely  set  forth  and  elaborated  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  in  many  ways,  apart  from  the  national  military  and 
naval  academie.s,  unique  in  the  entire  country. 

The  national  holiday  was  purposely  chosen ;  for  a  national 
idea  was  to  be  promulgated.  The  procession  of  bishops  and 
laymen  was  festively  headed,  not  by  a  choir  of  grammar  school 
and  college  youth,  but  by  a  brass  band  and  concourse  of  typi- 
cal American  citizens.  For  how  could  there  be  an  American 
Fourth  of  July  without  a  band  and  a  crowd  to  hurrah?  The 
national  flag  floated  above  the  speakers;  an  historic  flag  that 
had  seen  service  both  in  foreign  waters  and  at  home,  still  one 
of  the  precious  possessions  of  the  University.  The  One  Hun- 
dredth Psalm  was  read,  in  recognition  that  **we  are  His  people 
and  the  sheep  of  His  pasture  ;"  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
followed,  as  subscribing  anew  to  the  proclamation  of  liberty 
throughout  the  land. 

Point  Lookout  had  been  chosen  partly  for  its  central  location. 
It  lies  near  the  borders  of  three  States ;  and  tradition  averred 
that  those  who  had  good  eyes  and  a  strong  faith  could  further 
see  into  several  more.  But  also  the  spot  was  symbolic  of  getting 
above  and  beyond  the  single  State  idea,  so  long  dominant  in  the 
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Old  South,  and  calling  together  and  creating  a  union  of  States 
in  the  interest  of  education. 

Think  for  a  moment  what  this  meant  It  was  in  the  fifties, 
consequently  still  in  the  ante-bellum  South.  For  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  ever  since  Jamestown  was  settled,  the  individual 
colony  and  State  idea  had  been  emphasized.  Even  education 
had  largely  to  be  limited  to  the  locality,  and  at  farthest  to  the 
State.  In  the  Southwest,  where  there  was  a  new  country  de- 
veloping, it  was  natural  that  a  man  like  Leonidas  Polk  should 
look  far  beyond  State  lines  and  endeavor  to  coordinate  a  vast 
extent  of  territory.  And  be  it  remembered  he  was  a  graduate 
of  West  Point.  He  desired  at  first  to  found  an  absolutely  nation- 
al university  under  the  patronage  and  protection  of  the  Church, 
including  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union  wherever  the 
Church  existed.  Failing  in  that,  he  would  unite  the  most 
scattered  portions  of  the  country,  the  great  South  and  South- 
west, in  educational  interests.  In  his  Address  to  Friends  in 
the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States  in  1856,  broaching  his 
plans,  Bishop  Polk  used  these  words:  "This  we  propose  shall  be 
a  University,  with  all  the  Faculties — theology  included — upon 
a  plan  so  extensive,  as  to  comprise  the  whole  course  usually 
embraced  in  the  most  approved  Institutions  of  that  grade, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad.*' 

With  a  purpose  **to  found  an  institution  on  tlie  most  enlarged 
and  liberal  scale,  to  make  its  departments  commensurate  with 
the  wants  and  improvements  of  the  age  in  every  field  of  philo- 
sophical research,  of  scientific  investigation,  and  of  discovery  in 
the  arts,**  and  intending  to  escape  the  provincial  and  se6lional, 
so  far  as  might  be,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  look  into  and 
report  on  the  work  of  the  leading  universities  in  the  Northern 
States,  in  England,  and  on  the  Continent.  Breadth  was  the  very 
corner-stone  of  the  new  enterprise ;  and  wherever  the  best  ideas 
could  be  obtained  —  in  whatever  section  or  country — these  were 
not  only  desired  but  sought  for. 

It  was  a  great  and  important  undertaking,  and  for  that  and 
any  time  a  difficult  task.  What  power  alone,  argued  this  band 
of  representatives  gathered  at  Lookout  Mountain  from  ten  con- 
tiguous States  from  North  Carolina  to  Texas — for  Texas  was  in- 
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eluded  from  the  first  though  not  as  yet  organically  conne<Eled, 
while  two  additional  States,  Kentucky  and  Missouri  became 
united  later — what  power  alone  can  transcend  State  lines  and 
at  the  same  time  be  a  pledge  of  the  highest  and  broadest 
ideals  of  education  demanded?  Only  the  authority  and  posi- 
tion and  influence  of  the  Episcopal  Church  with  its  historic 
traditions  of  the  English  race,  its  ideals  of  culture  and  educa- 
tion, its  reputation  for  breadth  of  thought  and  conception, 
and  its  guarantee  for  freedom — a6ling  in  and  beyond  the 
States — they  sincerely  believed.  At  that  time  in  the  Old  South 
they  were  right.  The  survival  of  the  Episcopal  Church  alone 
without  division  after  the  throes  of  war  proved  it  The  survival 
of  the  idea  and  possible  organization  and  development  of  the 
University  later,  on  the  shadows  of  its  former  self,  proved  it 
The  appropriation  of  the  idea  by  other  organizations  and  institu- 
tions throughout  its  territory  proved  it  And  Anally,  the  cultural 
life  and  educational  influence  of  the  University  attest  a  no  less 
vitality  of  the  essential  truth  of  the  idea  to-day. 

To  quote  the  words  of  the  founders :  **And  we  call  upon 
the  men  of  the  South  to  rally  around  us ;  not  upon  churchmen 
only,  but  upon  all  good  men  and  true  of  whatever  name  and 
profession !  If  the  States  could  have  done  this  work,  we  would 
have  let  it  alone.  Wc  have  undertaken  this  thing  as  a  Church, 
because  there  was  no  other  way  of  doing  it  The  government 
of  such  an  university  must  be  a  unit,  harmonious  in  its  princi- 
ples, views,  and  feelings.  But  it  is  in  no  sense  intended  to  be 
se6larian.  Its  curriculum  will  extend  through  every  branch  of 
learning  and  science  —  its  doors  will  be  open  to  students  of  every 
name  and  sc6l — its  conduft  will  be  catholic  in  the  very  highest 
sense  of  the  word."  Despite  all  the  blight  of  war  and  poverty 
and  attendant  drawbacks,  it  is  believed  that  in  spirit  these 
pledges  have  been  nobly  redeemed  and  the  promises  faithfully 
kept 

Thus,  after  much  deliberation,  these  statesmen  on  lookout 
Mountain,  having  set  forth  their  ideals,  gave  to  their  projefted 
enterprise,  as  best  representing  this  inter-State  and  federal  notion 
and  approaching  the  national  spirit,  the  name  of  The  University 
of  the  South.     There  was  nothing  sectional  in  the  name,  but  a 
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great  federal  and  national  idea  to  be  understood  in  spirit  and 
realized  in  fa£L  It  was  not  to  be  of  any  one  of  these  States 
alone,  limited  and  dire<Elcd  to  State  interests  and  to  State  activ- 
ity, but  it  was  to  be  of  and  for  all  the  States  represented,  and 
in  so  far  for  the  whole  country.  How  diflerent  from  any  educa^ 
tional  projeft  in  the  Southern  States  before  it !  While  the  States 
and  other  interests  and  organizations  have  their  accredited  institu- 
tions scattered,  usually  one  for  every  State  and  even  smaller 
division  of  territory.  The  University  of  the  South  still  remains, 
after  fifty  years,  true  to  the  original  idea  of  coordination  and 
centralization  of  forces,  laid  down  by  her  founders,  the  single 
institution  of  higher  learning  associated  with  her  Church  in 
twelve  States  and  eighteen  Dioceses,  instead  of  the  original  nine. 
It  had  been  stipulated  that  *'the  location  shall  be  as  central 
as  shall  be  consistent  with  the  necessary  conditions."  A  com- 
mittee of  engineers  decided  on  Sewanee  in  Tennessee,  where  an 
extensive  domain  of  several  thousand  acres  of  woodland  had 
been  offered.  There  were  abundant  natural  facilities  in  timber 
and  a  richly-tinted  building  stone  —  permitting  the  University 
buildings  to  be  both  permanent  and  of  native  material — in  fuel, 
both  wood  and  coal,  in  pure  water  and  pure  air.  It  was  intended 
that  the  Universit>'  should  create  its  own  environment  The 
place  and  State  combined  two  beautiful  Indian  names.  Bishop 
Quintard,  following  tradition,  always  interpreted  the  name  **  Se- 
wanee" as  ** mother  mountain,"  and  it  has  always  seemed  some- 
how fiittingly  connefted  with  alma  mater.  The  State  of 
Tennessee  was  preferred  because  it  was  halfway  between  the 
Potomac  and  the  Rio  Grande,  and  yet  on  high  land  and  of 
equable  climate.  Bishop  Elliott  of  Georgia  declared:  "The 
Cumberland  Plateau  seems  to  have  been  formed  for  the  benefit 
and  blessing  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  cotton- 
growing  regions  of  the  Southern  States."  Geographically  and 
economically  considered,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  huge 
crescent  of  Gulf  States  from  Florida  to  Texas  and  of  the  entire 
lower  half  of  the  great  Mississippi  basin,  it  is  the  first  accessible 
range  of  mountain-land,  and  it  is  becoming  year  by  year  more 
and  more  the  common  meeting-ground  of  the  Southern  Central 
States.     In  a  very  real  sense  it  is  a  centre  of  population  and 
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influence.  Besides,  the  opportunity  presented  for  constant  hu- 
manitarian educational  service  among  the  native  white  mountain 
population,  the  laborers  in  the  neighboring  coal  mines,  and  the 
members  of  the  large  colony  of  Swiss  immigrants,  has  been 
frankly  faced  by  more  than  a  generation  of  faithful  workers  in 
forty  years  personal  intercourse  and  knowledge,  in  which  the 
remarkable  social  and  material  betterment  is  known  of  all. 

The  national  idea  of  a  federated  university  thus  given  to  the 
Southern  States  has  been  both  imitated  and  challenged.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  no  two  institutions  have  been  more  closely 
connected  than  the  University  of  the  South  and  Vanderbilt 
University,  not  only  in  athletics  and  other  forms  of  student 
rivalry,  but  in  their  origin  and  history.  The  charter  of  The 
University  of  the  South  was  granted  by  the  Tennessee  Legis- 
lature January  6,  1858.  The  very  next  day,  apparently  inspired 
by  the  former  example,  a  charter  was  obtained  from  the  same 
source  for  a  Central  University,  to  be  located  in  Nashville, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Church.  The 
latter  remained  on  paper;  but  on  October  10,  i860,  the  pro- 
posed three  million  endowment  being  in  sight  and  a  half  million 
actually  pledged,  the  comer-stone  was  laid  at  Sewanee.  The 
date  was  ominous  for  any  new  and  extended  undertaking  de- 
pendent upon  the  preservation  of  peace  and  its  rewards.  So  far 
from  sprinj^ing  into  existence  complete,  'Mike  Minerva,  full- 
armed  from  the  head  of  Jove."  an  innovation  in  the  history  of 
American  education,  as  one  of  the  orators  on  that  occasion. 
President  Barnard,  pictured  the  University,  she  was  called  upon 
to  pass  through  death  and  a  resurrection,  and  to  suffer  a  slow 
and  even  painful  evolution.  But  her  gain  has  thereby  been  a 
richer  history  of  nobler  sacrifices  and  closer  associations,  and 
many  of  her  children  have  learned  to  love  her  with  an  intenser 
passion. 

After  the  shock  of  armies  had  passed,  during  which  the 
corner-stone  at  Sewanee  was  blown  up  and  every  vestige  of 
habitation  destroyed,  the  Kpiscopal  Bishop  Quintard  of  Ten- 
nessee (himself  a  n.itive  of  Connecticut),  with  nothing  left  but 
the  deserted  domain  and  without  funds,  yet  strong  in  the  j)os- 
se.ssion  of  a  great  idea  and  an  infinite  trust,  dared  to  make  plans 
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for  the  opening  of  The  University  of  the  South  in  what  was 
then  an  actual  wilderness — plans,  which  were  consummated  in 
1868.  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  with  one  consent,  was  invited 
to  be  the  first  head  of  the  new  institution ;  but  in  a  noble  letter, 
still  preserved,  while  sympathizing  fully  with  the  projected  idea 
and  expressing  the  warmest  wishes  for  its  complete  realization, 
he  characteristically  declined  to  abandon  the  people  and  the 
College  with  whom  he  had  already  cast  his  lot 

Incited  by  the  example  of  this  actual  opening,  however 
modest,  two  years  later  the  Methodist  Bishop  McTyeire  of 
Nashville  revived  the  old  charter  idea  of  the  Central  University. 
Bishop  Quintard  had  appealed  to  the  sympathy  and  gener- 
osity of  Englishmen,  while  in  attendance  oupn  the  Lambeth 
Conference  in  1867;  in  1873  Bishop  McTyeire  successfully 
approached  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  in  New  York,  their  wives  being 
relatives.  Central  University,  which  had  borrowed  its  inception 
from  the  example  of  The  University  of  the  South  —  even  stating 
in  the  precise  words  of  the  earlier  undertaking  at  Lookout 
Mountain  that  the  institution  was  not  to  be  put  in  operation 
before  half  a  million  dollars  had  been  secured — was  altered  to 
Vanderbilt  University. 

It  has  not  been  chance  that  the  leading  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  Association  of  Preparatory  Schools  and  Colleges  in  the 
Southern  States,  regulating  entrance  examinations,  and  the 
organization  and  effc6livcness  of  the  Southern  Inter-collegiate 
Athletic  Association,  in  the  work  for  a  better  athletic  spirit,  has 
fallen  to  these  two  institutions,  Vanderbilt  and  Sewanee,  side  by 
side,  tis  representative  of  a  wide  Southern  territory. 

About  the  same  time  the  federated  idea  was  developed,  as  it  is 
still  being  urged,  for  a  central  teachers'  normal  college  for  the 
Southern  States  in  Nashville,  named  for  George  Pcabody.  The 
Southwestern  Presbyterian  University  at  Clarkesville  and  the 
Southwestern  Baptist  University  at  Jackson,  both  produ6ls  of  the 
seventies  and  both  again  in  Tcimessee,  still  developed  the  same 
idea,  though  on  a  smaller  scale.  In  the  eighties  the  placing  of 
the  Southern  Chautauqua  on  the  Cumberland  Plateau  at  Mont- 
eagle,  but  six  miles  from  Sewanee,  had  been  suggested  by  the 
presence  of  the  University.     The  very  recent  evolution  of  the 
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Summer  School  of  the  South  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  in 
Knoxvillc  and  the  project  of  a  Chattanooga  University  arc  still 
other  developments  of  the  same  idea.  Interestingly  enough, 
every  one  of  these  enterprises  has  been  located  in  Tennessee, 
after  the  pattern  of  The  University  of  the  South,  for  similar 
fundamental  reasons,  viz.,  owing  to  the  central  position  of 
Tennessee  among  Southern  States  and  the  equability  of  the 
climate.  Rut  if  all  these  several  ideas  and  undertakings  after- 
wards developed  could  conceivably  have  been  united  into  one,  it 
would  have  been  only  what  the  founders  planned  and  intended 
should  be  the  spirit  and  influence  of  The  University  of  the  South 
upon  her  portion  of  our  country. 

True  to  her  declared  principles,  The  University  of  the  South 
was  the  first  in  her  section  called  upon  after  war  time  to  enun- 
ciate the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  professor's  chair.  In 
1 89 1 -2,  and  a  year  or  two  later,  some  passages  in  certain  publi- 
cations by  a  professor  provoked  animated  discu.ssion,  and  in 
certain  quarters  there  was  a  noisy  newspaper  attempt  to  demand 
his  resignation.  The  Board  of  Trustees  took  no  uncertain  stand. 
He  had  done  nothing  more  than  express  conviflions  on  great 
public  questions  about  which  men  might  dilTer,  and  even  though 
the  members  of  the  Board  individually  might  and  did  disap- 
prove of  certain  statements,  the  professor  had  only  exercised 
the  right  of  his  individual  opinion.  Believing  firmly  in  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  research  to  ascertain  truth  and  in  the 
liberty  of  speech  in  expressing  conviftion,  they  dropped  the 
charges  forthwith ;  and  the  professor  was  retained  as  an  honored 
member  of  the  Sewanee  Faculty  for  years  until  his  call  and 
promotion  to  a  metropolitan  university.  This  was  some  years  in 
in  advance  of  similar  cases  of  persecution  Mnst  and  West,  North 
and  South,  on  account  of  differences  in  political,  economical, 
sociological  and  religious  opinion,  not  always  so  wisely  adminis- 
tered. The  founding  of  Thk  Skwankk  Rkvikw  fifteen  years  ago 
as  a  critical  and  literary  journal  with  pronounced  freedom  of 
speech,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  other  publications  of  mark 
and  bre.idth.  have  been  characteristic  of  an  academic  atmos- 
phere conscious  of  its  historic  and  widely  representative  nature. 

The  University  of  the  South  has  remained,  despite  criticism. 
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faithful  to  its  original  name  and  idea — an  earnest  of  correspond- 
ing ideals  to  be  striven  for  and  realized.  At  all  times  the  Univer- 
sity's relations  to  the  entire  South  and  a  large  extent  of  our 
country  besides,  and  her  consequent  breadth  of  spirit,  have 
proved  the  source  of  her  real  strength,  and  given  to  her  her 
true  position.  True,  no  longer  can  she  lay  any  exclusive  claim 
to  the  possession  and  use  of  the  idea  upon  which  she  was 
founded.  But  the  idea  is  as  great  as  ever  it  was ;  and  its  spirit 
is  none  the  less  hers  through  her  past,  in  her  present,  and  in  the 
hopes  for  her  future.  The  main  inheritance  from  the  founders 
of  The  University  of  the  South  has  proved  to  be  a  great  Idea. 
The  University  seeks  no  less  to-day  to  live  up  to  this  idea,  as 
far  as  possible  —  in  matters  of  honor,  honor  in  student  condu6l 
and  attitude  and  in  athletics,  and  in  principles  of  education  and 
scholarship  and  culture  and  life — as  it  seeks  to  transmit  it  un- 
dimmed  and  unsullied.  For  the  University  derives  not  from 
one  place  and  one  State  and  one  thought,  but  from  many ;  and 
it  strives  to  represent  the  best  ideas  drawn  from  all  the  States 
and  from  many  phases  of  thought  and  opinion. 

The  educational  development  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century — half  of  Sewanee's  lifetime — shows  that  the  vitality  of 
the  inter-State,  federated,  national  idea  is  still  the  most  effective 
in  American  education.  The  real  life  of  a  University  depends 
upon  the  clear  recognition  of  its  principles  and  its  ideals.  A 
great  idea  alone  heartens  students  and  professors  —  both  workers. 
A  great  idea  alone,  with  worthy  men,  both  in  the  chairs  and  on 
the  benches,  endeavoring  constantly  and  clear-sightedly  to  realize 
it,  can  convince  the  world.  The  Editor. 
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In  an  article  published  in  this  periodical  last  April  the  writer 
referred  to  the  change  of  opinion  upon  many  of  those  parts  of  the 
* 'faith"  which  had  for  centuries  been  deemed  unchangeable,  and 
in  illustration  cited  the  election  to  the  See  of  Canterbury  in  1896 
of  one  who  would,  by  a  majority  of  the  bishops  fifty  years  earli- 
er, have  been  deemed  heretical.  What  is  more  fascinating  than 
the  philosophy  of  change !  Or,  as  we  might  put  it,  the  wherefore  of 
history — for  "history*'  and  "change"  are  synonymous.  Change, 
"the  all-painful  and  yet  all-needful  product,"  as  Carlyle  says,  "of 
increased  resources  which  the  old  methods  can  no  longer  ad- 
minister; of  new  wealth  which  the  old  coffers  will  no  longer  con- 
tain." He  who  studies  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
whether  it  be  to  examine  its  ecclesiastical  or  economic  or  scien- 
tific phases,  must,  if  he  would  make  any  pretense  at  an  under- 
standing of  his  subject,  possess  a  philosophy  of  change.  For  no 
century  —  it  is  a  trite  remark  —  can  begin  to  compete  with 
the  nineteenth  in  the  number  of  its  mental  and  moral  and  meta- 
physical revolutions. 

But  it  is  upon  the  changes  in  the  religious  beliefs  of  men  that 

we  wish  to  lay  a  special  emphasis  here.     Unnecessary  though  it 

may  be  to  give  any  catalogue  of  such  occurrences,  it  might  make 

our  point  clearer  if  we  called  attention  to  one  or  two.     Take  the 

historical  statements  in  the  Old  Testament.     Fifty  years  ago  it 

was  the  usual  thing  for  men  to  accept  them  in  preference  to  the 

demonstrated  laws  of  science.    The  writer  remembers  but  a  short 
25 
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while  ago  hearing  one  of  the  old  school  assert  that  if  the  Good 
IkK)k  asseverated  that  the  sun  did  stand  still  above  the  hill  of 
Gibeon,  then  it  was  certain  that  science  erred  in  asseverating 
that  the  sun  could  not  stand  still.  Commonplace,  though  this  is, 
we  hardly  realize  in  what  high  quarters  such  opinions  were  held 
fifty  years  ago.  We  might  fairly  say  that  it  represents  the  atti- 
tude of  both  the  high  and  dry  j)arties  of  the  Church  about  i860. 
One  who  is  regarded  as  an  upholder  of  the  orthodox  position 
to-day  wrote  in  1891  an  essay  (all  know  it)  in  which  he  says  of 
the  earlier  narratives  in  (icnesis,  that  they  may  '*quite  repre- 
sent all  the  nature  of  myth;*'  furthermore,  he  admits  that  the 
three  suc<x\ssive  codes  attributed  to  Moses  may  date  from  wide- 
ly separated  periods.  Jonah  and  Daniel  may  be  "dramatic  com- 
jMjsitions  worked  up  on  a  basis  of  history."  The  Book  of  Chron- 
icles may  be  unhistorical  so  long  as  we  do  not  think  it  is  a 
conscious  perversion  of  history;  while,  so  far  as  the  historical 
reality  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  is  concerned,  the  language  of 
the  writer  does  not  commit  him  to  maintaining  it  as  deftde. 

Such  opinions  as  these,  expressed  by  a  man  like  Gore,  are  of 
more  revolutionary  significance  than  generally  realized.  Pusey 
was  of  course  paralyzed  by  them ;  but  none  the  less,  his  disciples 
gave  glad  allegiance  to  one  who  said,  **I  had  long  felt  a  necessity 
of  looking  inward,  not  outward;  of  putting  conscience  above 
guidance;  of  valuing  a  revelation  only  so  far  as  it  is  confirmed 
within."  Words,  these,  which  suggest  to  one  the  latitudinari- 
anism  of  the  ''new  theology"  ])romoter.  Again,  to  take  a  less 
familiar  example,  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  opinions 
about  education  exhibit  an  astonishing  develt)pment.  Read  those 
delightful  essays  by  Burgon  upon  his  twelve  good  friends,  or  read 
the  explosions  of  Hurrell  Froude,  or  Ward,  or  read  the  pious 
doubts  of  Rose  and  Sumner  of  Winchester;  read  any  of  these, 
and  you  will  get  the  extreme,  yet  logical,  opinion  of  their  days 
that  clerks  in  Holy  Orders  were  alone  fit  instructors  for  the 
youth  —  a  theor)'  which  prevails  to  this  day  upon  the  Conti- 
nent, if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  priest-led  chaingangs  of  young 
aristocrats  whom  we  see  parading  the  cities  of  Europe.  Such 
was  the  common  theory  of  1850,  though  many  dissenters  were 
there.     Now  recall  the  University  Reform  Bill  of  1854  and  the 
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education  bills  which  have  been  jwsscd  by  enlightened  parlia- 
ments since  that  date;  add  to  this  the  general  acquiescence  and 
approval  with  which  these  changes  have  been  met;  and  still 
more,  the  fact  that  the  energetic  Bishop  of  Birmingham  is  at  this 
gcxKl  time  giving  a  giK)d  part  of  his  energies  to  the  further  reform 
of  the  universities;  jnit  all  these  things  together  and  the  educa- 
tional changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  last  fifty  years  will 
loom  large.  Now  whether  our  philosophy  of  change  is  like  that 
of  Lecky,  or  of  the  more  modern  and  materialistic  Benn,'  it  mat- 
ters not,  save  for  our  own  satisfaction.  The  facts  remain:  the 
old  order  has  given  way  to  new;  new  norms  and  new  forms  domi- 
nate. 

In  studying  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England  during  the 
last  fifty  years  and  in  telling  of  the  changes  through  which  it  has 
gone  (such,  for  example,  as  those  to  which  we  have  referred  in  our 
prelude),  there  is  no  name  of  equal  imp<irtancc  to  that  of  Arch- 
ibald Campbell  Tait,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  ex- 
hibit him  as  the  bridge  by  means  of  which  the  flood  was  crossed — 
the  mediator  between  the  old  learning  and  the  new;  the  arbitra- 
tor between  the  opinions  of  the  fifties  and  the  nineties;  the  trans* 
ductor  and  translator  of  the  Church  in  that  e|X)ch  of  change. 
Not,  we  are  bound  to  admit,  that  he  was  the  great  man  of  the 
ep<Kh,  or  that  he  was  even  one  of  the  intellectual  leaders  of  the 
time.  Neither  of  these  distinctions  do  we  claim  for  him;  but, 
as  is  often  the  case,  it  is  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  suck- 
lings, of  the  men  of  medi(KTe  ability,  of  more  intensity  than  ex- 
tensity,  that  strength  is  ordained  and  that  changes  of  |K'rennial 
importance  are  brought  to  pass.  It  is  to  Tait  in  this  light  that 
I  would  ask  you  to  turn  your  attention. 

To  tell  the  story  of  the  life  of  the  famous  Archbishop  would 
Ik'  as  large  a  task  almost  as  to  tell  the  history  of  the  English 
Church  during  twenty-five  years:  for  from  the  time  when,  as  a 
Fellow  of  Halliol,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  protest  against 
Tract  XC,  down  until  the  day  of  his  death,  there  was  hardly  any 
movement  of  im|)ortance  with  which  he  did  not  have  something 

*  "  History  of  Knj;li.s!i  Rationalism  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  by  A.  W. 
Benn,  I.onj^man's,  u/Jk 
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to  do.     And  yet  we  must,  if  we  would  make  our  point,  tell  of  his 
particiixition  in  the  larjjer  events  of  those  days. 

To  begin  with  the  first,  which  was  perhaps  the  most  spectac- 
ular event  of  his  life— the  protest  of  the  Tutors  against  the  rank 
illegality  of  Tract  XC.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  in  brief:  that 
bond-ser\-ant  to  the  aesthetic  side  of  religion,  Newman,  after 
months  of  pandering  to  the  pandemonium  of  Rome,  which  had 
been  tolerated  only  because  of  the  irreproachable  life  of  the  man, 
published  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  February,  1841,  his  notorious 
piece  of  theological  prestidigitation,  entitled  Tract  XC.  Of  its 
slippery  logic  and  evasions  we  need  say  nothing  other  than  to  re- 
mind the  reader  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  saddle  upon  the  Church 
of  England  all  of  the  Tridentine  Doctrines.  Many  people  vocif- 
erated loudly  against  this  betrayal  of  trust,  but  it  was  Tait  who 
took  the  Papal  bull  by  the  horns  and  in  co-operation  with 
Churton,  Wilson  and  Griffiths,  wrote  the  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  * 'Tracts  for  the  Times,*'  which  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  suppression  of  that  series  of  Newmanistics,  as  well  as  the 
driving  of  the  Tract  party  from  the  Church.  It  is  not  generally 
realized  that  all  but  about  three  lines  of  this  letter  were  of  Tait's 
composition.  Those  who  were  on  the  inside  of  things  taunted 
him  to  the  end  of  his  life  with  having  "hounded  Newman  out  of 
Oxford."  Now,  though  it  took  no  large  ability  or  unusual  ener- 
gy to  launch  this  protest,  and  though  it  might  have  been  done 
ecjually  well  by  any  other  Oxonian,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  Tait  who  was  the  leader  in  this  affair  in  the 
movements  of  the  day  of  which  we  spoke;  a  leadership  evidenc- 
ing and  necessitating  no  great  ability,  but  leadership  which  con- 
tinued until  the  end  of  his  life. 

Not  long  after  this  event  and  shortly  after  the  deeply  lament- 
ed death  of  Arnold,  Tait  was  elected  to  the  Headmastership  of 
Rugby.  Perhaps,  if  there  is  anything  really  big  in  a  man,  it  can 
be  brought  out  by  the  headmastership  of  a  big  boys'  school.  Did 
not  Rugby  make  Arnold  and  Temple }  Now  Rugby  did  not  make 
Tait  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  was  no  latent  immensity  in 
his  nature  to  be  brought  out.  To  tell  the  truth,  Tait  was  not  a 
wonderful  success  at  Rugby,  and  the  desperate  illness  which  over- 
took him  in  1849  and  compelled  him  to  retire  to  the  less  exacting 
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position  of  the  Deanship  of  Carlisle,  was  a  change  as  advanta- 
geous to  the  school  as  to  the  Headmaster.  This  illness  was  the 
first  deep  stirring  incident  in  his  life,  a  life  more  than  ordinarily 
punctuated  by  diastoles  and  systoles  of  joy  and  sorrow.  Al- 
though we  must  admit  that  it  is  in  moments  of  calm  and  peace 
that  the  real  warrior  is  made,  yet  for  Tait  these  times  of  war 
were  so  severe  that  any  appreciation  of  his  character  would  be 
incomplete  without  mention  of  them.  While  we  have  been 
speaking  lightly  of  the  ability  of  our  hero,  we  have  not  for  one 
moment  been  referring  to  any  but  the  strength,  which  is  weak- 
ness with  God;  for  of  the  weakness  which  is  strength  with  God, 
the  weakness  of  holiness,  the  weakness  of  Godlikeness,  of  these 
invincible  weaknesses  he  was  abundantly  possessed ;  and  with 
them  he  went  on  from  strength  to  strength  conquering  in  the 
end  all  the  obstacles  that  were  before  him.  We  know  of  no  de- 
votional book  more  helpful  than  are  passages  from  his  diary. 
At  times  they  rise  to  the  heights  of  the  Imitatio  Christi;  and 
there  never  was  a  man  who  lived  in  closer  communion  with  his 
Maker  than  Archibald  Tait.'  It  was  through  the  influence  of 
the  various  crises  through  which  he  had  to  pass  that  he  was  led 
to  this  supreme  height  of  spirituality. 

The  second  of  these  crises,  and  the  most  horrible,  came  with- 
in seven  years  after  leaving  Rugby  and,  curious  to  say,  played  a 
similar  part  in  his  ecclesiastical  career  to  that  played  by  the 
Rugby  illness  which  brought  about  his  advance  to  the  Deanery 
of  Carlisle;  it  was  the  Carlisle  tragedy  that  brought  about  his 
preferment  to  the  See  of  London.  In  all  the  annals  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  there  is  nothing  more  sad  than  the  story  of  the  scar- 
let fever  epidemic  at  Carlisle  in  1856;  how,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
weeks,  child  after  child  succumbed  to  its  fury,  until,  of  the  six 
little  daughters  whose  lives  had  brought  happiness  to  the  Dean- 
ery, only  one  was  left.  Davidson  truly  .says,  **Is  it  wonderful 
that  when  the  parents  came  forth  from  that  awful  cloud  of  those 
spring  days  their  life  was  lived  henceforward  under  wholly  new 
conditions,  and  that  through  all  the  checkered  and  busy  years 
that  followed  they  carried  consciously  upon  them  the  consecra- 

'  Uavidson'i  *'  Life  uf  Tait,"  Vol.  I,  pages  134,  13O  and  137,  and  pasiim. 
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tion  of  the  holy  sorrow  they  had  known?"  Tait's  own  diary  at 
this  time  contains  so  exquisite  a  chapter  that  we  would  that  we 
had  time  to  quote  it  at  large  as  an  example  of  the  irrefragable 
faith  of  the  man. 

While  occupying  the  Carlisle  Deanery  we  notice  the  first  signs 
of  Tait's  great  aptitude  for  executive  work,  which,  added  to  his 
depth  of  determination,  gives  us  the  sum  total  of  his  capabili- 
ties as  well  as  his  title  to  the  Archbishopric.  Deaneries  had 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  sinecures;  as  positions  especially 
adapted  for  the  veterans  and  wounded  ones,  who,  after  fighting  a 
good  fight,  might  while  away  the  rest  of  their  days  in  calm  des- 
uetude. But  Tait  changed  all  this  and  injected  a  new  spirit  and 
created  a  new  precedent  which  has  greatly  bettered  the  Carlisle 
Cathedral  work  ever  since. 

It  was  in  the  second  year  of  his  occupancy  of  the  Deanery  that 
he  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  second  of  the  epoch-marking 
events  with  which  he  was  connected :  the  reform  of  the  educa- 
tional system  at  Oxford.  We  hear  so  much  these  days  of  a  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  thinking  Liberals  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  aristocracies  and  for  further  improve- 
ments in  the  University  curricula,  that  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  commencement  of  this  movement.  One  Mr.  Haj'^wood,  a 
radical  member  from  Lancaster,  had  endeavored  to  get  through 
the  House  of  Commons  a  resolution  for  the  changing  of  the  Eng- 
lish university  system.  Though  he  failed,  Lord  John  Russell 
and  his  government  promised  that  a  Royal  Commission  should 
be  appointed  to  examine  into  the  matter.  Loud  were  the  denun- 
ciations of  the  Heads  of  Houses.  Protests  and  pamphlets  were 
circulated  widely  and  even  the  secular  papers  joined  in  the  ac- 
ademic outbursts.  Better  a  thousand  times,  said  they  all,  "that 
decency  and  custom  should  starve  the  truth,"  than  that  one  jot 
or  tittle  of  the  old  laws  should  be  done  away  with.  But  the  ex- 
hortations of  the  obscurantists  in  no  way  terrified  the  doughty 
Lord  John,  and  he  proceeded  apace.  A  commission  was  appoint- 
ed and  despite  the  obloquy  which  it  would  evidently  bring  upon 
him,  Tait  accepted  Lord  John's  invitation  to  become  a  member  of 
it.  Among  his  fellow  members  it  is  interesting  to  note  Goldwin 
Smith,  Arthur  Stanley  and  Baden-Powell.     Just  how  prominent 
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a  part  Tait  played  on  this  commission  wc  are  unable  to  ascertain, 
but  knowing  his  interest  in  the  work  and  his  conviction  as  to  its 
necessity,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  it  was  an  influential  one. 
However,  what  we  want  to  bring  out  is  that  he  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  who  brought  it  about  that  the  doors  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  were  thrown  more  widely  o|>en ;  that  professor- 
ships were  established ;  that  the  hitherto  harmful  exclusiveness 
of  the  colleges  was  lessened;  and  that  many  minor  improve- 
ments were  made.  Think,  then,  of  Tait  as  one  of  the  original 
University  reformers  —  it  is  a  title  to  fame  as  well  as  to  boldness. 

Probably,  as  we  have  been  so  bold  to  aver,  it  was  the  wave  of 
sympathy  and  pity  for  the  afflicted  dean  which  swept  all  over 
England  and  penetrated  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  Royal 
Household  which  influenced  his  advancement  to  the  See  of  Lon- 
don in  1856.  It  is  with  the  commencement  of  his  I^mdon  work 
that  he  begins  to  mould  the  mind  of  the  English  Church  at  large, 
or  rather  so  to  act  that  precedents  were  established  which  trans- 
formed and  rejuvenated  it. 

Ulomfleld,  his  predecessor,  had  been  an  admirable  diocesan,  a 
man  of  keen  intellect  and,  for  his  day  and  generation,  an  ener- 
getic organizer.  How  largely  have  the  executive  activities  of 
bishops  altered  to  suit  the  similar  alterations  in  the  business 
world !  For  twenty-eight  years  Blomfield  had  stood  out  so  large- 
ly in  the  life  of  the  metropolis  that  it  was  well  nigh  im{xjssiblc 
to  asstKiate  with  the  title,  ** Bishop  of  London,"  any  other  but 
him.  He  was  the  Bishop  of  London  for  fifty  years,  colloquially 
siK'aking.  It  seemed  an  overheavy  task  for  any  man  to  become 
his  successor.^ 

In  order  lightly  to  guage  Tait's  episcopal  work,  one  must  clear- 
ly understand  the  conditions  and  divisions  of  the  moment.  The 
torrid  heat  cif  the  forties  had  passed,  but  there  remained  a  deep 
cleavage  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy.  The  divisions,  sadly  so  well 
known  to-day  between  High  and  Low,  had  just  about  that  time 
crystallized  and  become  a  working  hy|)othesis.  On  the  one  hand 
was  tlie  .sch<M)l  of  Kcble  and  Pusey,  Denison,  H<H)k  and  Carter, 

*It  is  intcrt'stiny:  to  rrmcmbcr  that  the  occasion  of  Tait's  accession  was 
ii]M)n  the  re^'iKD.uion  of  lilomtieM.  ami  that  this  resignation  was  the  first 
that  had  ever  occurred  in  the  Knglish  Church. 
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not  to  mention  Wilbcrforce  and  his  compeers ;  on  the  other  band 
were  the  evangelicals  represented  by  the  vast  bulk  of  the  clergy 
from  the  Tweed  to  the  Solent ;  and  lastly,  was  the  New  Broad 
party,  rich  in  the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Stanley  and 
Maurice.  These  lines,  though  not  as  yet  delineated  with  any 
precision,  did  none  the  less  exist  in  reality,  and  their  signifi- 
cance was  trebled  by  the  unusual  happenings  of  the  moment. 

The  Broad  Church  followers  were  yet  mourning  the  loss  of 
Arnold,  albeit  they  had  reacted  somewhat  from  the  extremities 
to  which  that  seer  had  been  pushed  by  the  excesses  of  the  Trac- 
tarian  party.  Though  breadth  had  existed  these  many  years^  yet 
the  present  Broad  party  found  its  origin  in  this  phase  of  the 
Church  of  England's  life.  Without  doubt,  in  1855,  they  were 
the  best  hated  Churchmen  in  England;  in  fact  we  might  mor- 
alize and  say  that  if  toleration  had  been  abundant  there  never 
would  have  been  any  Broad  Church  party.  For  there  is  no 
raison  detre  for  a  Broad  Church  party ;  per  se^  the  idea  is  anom- 
alous, but  it  came  into  being  as  a  result  of  outside  pressure  and 
unpopularity.  So  we  can  say  with  truth  that  if  all  had  been 
tolerant  such  a  party  would  never  have  come  into  existence. 

As  to  the  disciples  of  Pusey,  the  defections  and  the  vagaries 
of  Newman  and  Ward  and  Oakley  and  Manning  had  caused  them 
to  be  feared  even  more  than  the  members  of  the  Broad  party,* 
and  hence  had  united  them  in  a  closer  bond.  Since  the  fifties, 
there  has  been  no  group  of  men  so  closely  held  together  as  the 
High  Churchmen.  Of  all  parties,  theirs  is  the  most  partisan^ 
and  the  cause  of  this  has  been  outside  pressure  quite  as  much 
as  inside  conviction. 

Lastly,  there  was  the  Low  group.  They  were  the  only  sec- 
tion which  had  not  changed  since  before  the  days  of  "The  Re- 
vival," which  had  not  been  affected  in  one  way  or  another  by 
the  ecclesiastical  disturbances;  and  hence  they  had  been  driven 
into  no  close  corporation.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  these  later 
days  have  seen  a  segregation  into  a  party  of  this  group ;  for 
there  is,  and  probably  never  will  be,  no  logical  necessity  for  a 
Low  Church  party. 


*  Cf .    Burgon'8  "  Life  of  Rose." 
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Such  then  were  the  conditions  which  surrounded  Tait  on  his 
entrance  upon  the  greatest  of  all  Episcopal  offices.  A  time  of 
beginnings  it  was,  of  incipient  party  squabbles,  of  newly  defined 
party  divisions,  and  each  difference  and  division  doubled  in 
intensity  just  because  of  its  newness  and  incipiency.  If  Tait's 
position  was  a  difficult  one,  yet  even  more  it  was  an  important 
one ;  for  the  moment  was  one  when  every  act  struck  deep  into 
the  development  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  because  of  the 
tenseness  and  fecundity  of  this  moment  that  the  new  Bishop  of 
London's  appointment  was  awaited  with  fear  and  trembling  by 
the  faithul  of  the  various  schools.  Wilberforce,  the  irrepres- 
sible (so  we  are  led  to  think  from  a  remark  in  one  of  his  letters) 
expected  the  appointment;  and  it  would  enlighten  the  situation 
if  we  would  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  what  would  have 
been  the  result  of  his  preferment  thereto. 

Remember  the  weight  carried  with  any  act  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  consider  further  the  events  during  Tait's  occupancy 
of  that  Cathedra,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  see  that  the  turbulence 
would  have  been  seriously  aggravated  had  a  man  of  Wilbcrforce's 
wilfullness  been  in  that  position.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  have  been  equally  dangerous  had  the  new 
bishop  been  a  man  of  the  Stanley  type;  and  lastly  the  Church 
could  have  ill  afforded  an  extreme  evangelical  at  this  moment. 

• 

Of  course,  historical  "ifs"  do  not  possess  much  virtue.  Our 
hindsight  compels  us  to  think  that  the  way  in  which  things 
have  developed  was  the  only  way.  We  are  all  moulded  as  to  our 
theories  and  translations  of  history  by  the  exigencies  of  the  hour. 
And  so  when  we  now  say  that  Tait  was  the  man  for  the  mo- 
ment we  mean  no  more  than  to  say  that  he  was  the  special  vessel 
of  grace  by  which  the  present  new  conditions  evolved  out  of 
the  past.  And  it  is  because  we  feel  .sure  that  the  present  ten- 
dencies are  the  true  ones  that  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  assert- 
ing that  Tail  was  the  man  of  the  hour. 

Having  surveyed  the  conditions  of  the  moment  and  its  big 
])ossibilities,  let  us  next  turn  to  Tait's  handling  of  the  situation. 
The  story  of  the  publication  of  ** Essays  and  Reviews,"  as  the 
most  perplexing  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  deal  and 
the  most  representative  of  the  controversies  of  the  hour,  will  give 
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us  an  excellent  example  of  his  position  and  policy.  But  in  ordo 
to  assure  an  understanding  of  the  matter,  we  must  give  a  short 
survey  of  the  event.' 

Dr.  Percival,  later  Bishop  of  Hereford  and  Assistant  Master 
at  Rugby  in  1861,  tells  us  that  in  February  of  that  year^  Tempk 
summoned  a  meeting  of  his  masters  to  explain  to  them  his  pait 
in  the  **Essays  and  Reviews**  affair.  Assuming  that  the  reader 
is  conversant  with  the  surface  facts  in  regard  to  the  publicatioa 
of  this  book,  I  shall  merely  quote  from  Temple's  Memoirs  his 
own  explanation  of  his  participation  in  its  publication,  in  order 
to  get  at  the  facts  which  were  below  the  surface:  **I  have  called 
this  meeting  for  the  purjwse  of  saying  a  few  words  on  the  sub- 
ject of  'Essays  and  Reviews* First,  I  must  tell  you 

that  the  book  owes  its  origin  to  some  conversations  between 
Mr.  Jowett  and  myself,  as  far  back  as  eight  or  nine  years  ago, 
on  the  great  amount  of  reticence  in  every  class  of  society  in  re- 
gard to  religious  views We  thought  that  it  might 

encourage  free  and  honest  discussion  of  Biblical  topics  if  we 
were  to  combine  with  some  others  to  publish  a  volume  of  essays; 
and  this  idea  gradually  worked  itself  up  into  the  present  reality. 
.  .  .  .  There  was  one  stipulation  made,  namely  that  nothing 
should  be  written  that  was  inconsistent  with  the  position  of  min- 
isters in  our  Church.  I  think  that  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  I 
saw  none  of  the  essays  except  my  own,  until  I  saw  them  in 
the  book  itself;  and  I  believe  that  the  other  writers  were  equally 
ignorant  of  what  was  written  by  any  but  themselves,  with  the 
exception  of  one  who  acted  as  editor,  but  had  no  control  over 
what  was  written." 

We  feel  it  is  nothing  but  fair  to  Tait  to  give  this  statement  of 
Temple's  share  in  the  work,  in  order  that  his  attitude,  which  we 
shall  presently  develop,  may  be  seen  to  have  been  perfectly  just. 
Since  the  science  of  Biblical  criticism  had  not  as  yet  emerged  from 
the  studies  of  the  specialists  into  the  market-places  of  the  half-in- 
formed, this  book,  filled  as  it  was  with  the  statement  subversive 
of  the  old  fashioned  obscurantism,  created   an  alarm  of  an  in- 
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tensity  that  wc  of  to-day  can  hardly  realize.  'I'hc  very  men  who 
hooted  at  the  ritualists  at  St,  George' s-in-thc-Easi,  howled  with 
equal  vociferousness  at  the  men  who  dared  suggest  the  per- 
hapscs  that  the  Himalayas  were  not  all  submerged  in  the  days 
of  Noah. 

In  February,  i860,  it  was  that  the  volume  came  out,  but 
it  first  acquired  notoriety  by  its  being  denounced  by  Wilberforce 
in  October.  By  the  opening  of  18G1  it  had  become  a  cause 
cilibre,  and  all  England,  ecclesiastical,  was  clanging  with  the 
controversy  as  to  whether  men  who  held  such  cipinions  could 
honestly  retain  their  benefices.  Wilberforce,  in  the  Quarterly  for 
January,  maintained  that  they  could  not,  while  the  opposite 
point  of  view  was  thundered  forth  by  Stanley,  in  the  Edinburgh 
for  April.  Tail's  friendship  for  Temple,  beginning  in  the  days 
when  he  had  tutored  him  in  philosophy  and  logic  at  Balliol,  was 
one  of  the  strongest  in  his  life.  And  when  the  controversy  be- 
gan to  get  fierce,  and  Temple's  name  was  associated  along  with 
those  of  Williams  and  Badcn-Puwcll  without  any  allowance  being 
made  for  the  difference  between  the  entire  reverence  of  the 
essay  of  Temple  and  the  flippancy  of  those  of  the  two  latter,  he 
had  to  begin  to  cast  in  his  mind  to  see  just  what  attitude  Lon- 
don should  adopt  in  this  matter,  The  first  conclusion  to  which 
he  came  was  that  Temple's  and  Jowett's  essays  should  be  disso- 
ciated fn>m  the  others— ii  position  which  a  large  majority  of  his 
brethren  on  the  Episcopal  bench  refused  to  adopt,  but  which,  as 
we  saw  from  the  opening  explanation  <A  Temple  to  his  masters, 
was  the  only  just  position. 

Early  in  I''ebruary  the  bishops,  in  answer  to  a  flood  of  peti- 
tions, met  at  I^mbcth  to  consider  the  matter.  Their  action 
came  in  ihc  form  of  a  reply  to  a  Dorset  petition  in  which  it  had 
been  besought  that  the  bishops  I>c  convinced  "that  each  deacon, 
who  in  reply  to  the  que&tion,  '  Do  you  unfcignodly  believe  all  the 
canonical  scrijittire  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament?'  answers, 
'I  do  believe  them,'  speaks  the  tnilh  in  the  sight  of  God." 
Sumner,  as  Archbishop,  rcplicii  that  he  and  iwenly-fivc  biHho|is 
with  him  were  pained  by  the  publication  alluded  to,  and  that 
they  did  not  see  "how  these  opinions  can  be  held  consistently 
wtth  an  honest  subscription  to  the  formularies  of  our  Church." 
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Now  for  Tait's  part  in  this  pronunciamento.  The  proceedings 
had  been  secret  and  we  have  no  official  knowledge  of  the  course 
of  events  (even  though  the  life  of  Wilberforce  makes  many 
breaches  of  confidence  and  puts  before  us  the  bishop's  memo- 
randa, yet  they  arc  not  authoritative);  but  this  much  we  do 
know,  that  before  this  Episcopal  tirade  was  agreed  to,  Tait 
fought  hard  for  the  principle  that  Temple's  and  Jowett's  essays 
should  be  differentiated  from  the  others  and  that  therefore  the 
book  should  not  be  condemned  as  a  whole.  However,  he  was 
alone  in  his  opinion,  and  though  he  may  have  somewhat  modified 
the  bishops'  letter,  yet  it  did  none  the  less  condemn  the  hookas 
a  whole.  We  have  an  interesting  side-light  on  his  character 
here.  He  was  in  a  dilemma.  If  he  refused  to  sign  along  with 
the  other  bishops,  he  would  seem  to  approve  of  Wilson's  extrav- 
agancies; if  he  signed,  he  would  offend  Temple  and  Jowett. 
He  chose  the  latter  alternative,  we  are  sorry  to  say  —  an  act 
which  persuades  us  in  persisting  that  he  was  not  a  really  great 
man. 

Deep  was  the  wrath  of  Stanley  and  Temple  and  wide  was  the 
rent  in  their  friendship.  However,  we  have  no  time  to  tell  of 
the  long  correspondence  between  them,  but  must  take  up  what 
is  of  vital  importance,  Tait's  attitude  in  Convocation.  Here  the 
matter  was  subsequently  brought  up  in  the  form  of  a  motion  for 
the  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  book.  Oxford  vituperated  as 
usual  over  it,  but  Tait  faced  the  entire  House  almost  single 
handed,  maintaining  the  orthodoxy  of  the  essays  of  Temple  and 
Jowett  and  Pattison,  and  further  asserted  that  he  did  not  for  a 
moment  * 'doubt  the  honesty"  of  those  writers,  who,  however 
extreme  their  writings  might  be,  "should  still  be  separated 
therefrom  and  regarded  as  personalities."  Vilifications  were 
hurled  at  him  for  his  speech.  He  was  openly  accused  of  "having 
compromised  the  truth  he  was  appointed  to  maintain;  "  of  hav- 
ing "linked  himself  without  shame  with  the  heresiarchs  of  the 
Church ;"  of  having  sold  his  soul  for  the  sake  of  friends.  So  far, 
the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  had  only  concurred  with  the 
bishops'  letter;  but  it  was  now  proposed  by  the  bishops  to 
appoint  a  committee  in  the  Lower  House  to  examine  the  book 
and  see  if  there  were  grounds  for  synodical   judgment  upon  it. 
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Again  Tait  showed  himself  to  be  a  champion  of  quietness  and 
confidence,  and  fought  for  inaction,  deprecating  nervous  or 
faithless  irritability. 

But  the  great  moment  came  when  Williams  and  Wilson,  two 
of  the  essayists,  having  been  prosecuted  and  condemned  by  the 
Dean  of  the  Arches,  appealed  to  the  Queen  in  Council.  The 
judges  on  this  bench  numbered  seven,  three  of  whom  were 
clerical,  the  two  Archbishops  and  the  Bishop  of  London. 
Now,  if  ever,  Tait  had  a  chance  to  show  himself.  There  is 
no  question  that  had  he  been  a  man  who  feared  unpopularity 
more  than  he  loved  justice  and  liberality,  his  action  in  this 
matter  would  have  been  other  than  it  was.  There  is,  further,  no 
question  that  it  was  due  to  the  supreme  breadth  of  the  man  that 
Williams  and  Wilson  received  justice.  For  the  as.sent  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  to  the  Lay  members'  decision  of  the  matter 
added  a  gravity  and  weight  to  the  judgment  which  it  would 
otherwise  have  entirely  lacked.  The  charge  >vas  that  the  essay- 
ists had  denied  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  in  their 
judgment  the  committee  declared  that,  being  bound  to  specific 
passages  in  the  charges,  they  could  not  pronounce  on  the  whole 
essay,  and  that,  so  far  as  the  sixicific  passages  were  concerned, 
they  could  not  uphold  the  Dean  of  the  Arches,  but  gave  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Apixillants.  In  regard  to  the  further  charge 
a;;:iinst  Wilson,  that  he  denied  eternal  punishment,  Tait  joined 
the  Lay  judges  and  differed  from  the  Archbishops  in  declaring, 
that  **we  can  not  find  in  the  formularies  ....  any  dis- 
tinct declaration  of  our  Church  upon  the  subject  so  as  to  require 
us  to  condemn  the  expression  of  a  hope  by  a  clergyman  that 
even  the  ultimate  pardon  of  the  wicked  may  be  consistent  with 
the  will  of  God."  Tait's  participation  in  this  decision  was  one 
of  the  most  momentous  acts  in  his  life.  His  agreeing  with  the 
Liy  judges  in  opposition  to  the  two  Archbi.shops  in  the  "soul 
destroying"  judgment  (as  the  ixrrfervid  Pusey  termed  it),  called 
down  u|)on  his  head  the  combined  wrath  of  the  High  and  Low  par- 
ties, and,  although  we  have  in  another  connection  said  that 
Tait  was  not  of  large  calibre,  yet  his  bravery  in  this  matter  was 
most  extraordinary.  To  dare  thus  to  acquit  men,  by  holding  to 
the  exact  legal  asi)ect  of  the  case,  rather  than  to  be  carried  away 
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by  religious  predilection  into  judging  the  matter  from  an  extra- 
legal point  of  view,  was  an  act  entitling  him  to  a  high  place  in 
the  hierarchy  of  just  men.  His  disagreement  with  Williams 
and  Wilson  was  deep,  but  he  was  too  broad  a  man  to  let  that 
affect  him  in  his  capacity  as  judge. 

This  is  really  a  vital  point,  for  his  acts  were  of  such  epoch- 
making  importance  that  we  need  to  know  what  was  the  theory 
of  the  man  behind  the  acts.* 

Here,  if  we  would  judge  aright,  we  must  enter  upon  perilous 
ground;  perilous  because  we  must  avoid  attributing  to  Tait  any 
but  his  own  ideas,  and  yet  such  attribution  is  done  only  with 
great  uncertainty.  Tait's  theory  about  things  theological 
seems  to  have  been  loose  in  the  sense  in  which  one  would  speak 
of  the  hard  and  fast  opinions  of  a  Denison  or  a  Philpott.  In 
fact  it  was,  we  submit,  the  very  flexibility  of  his  ideas  on  cer- 
tain points  which  made  him  fifty  years  ahead  of  his  time.  This 
is  a  rash  statement,  but  will  not  be  considered  so  after  we  elu- 
cidate by  a  comparison  the  difference  between  the  old  theology 
and  the  new  (not  Parker's  brand).  This  difference  is  that  in 
the  former  growth  was  considered  impossible,  whereas  to-day 
pillars  of  orthodoxy  admit  clearly  the  thesis  that  certain  parts 
of  the  inheritance  once  delivered  arc  capable  of  retranslation. 
So  far  as  the  central  points  of  Christ ology  are  concerned,  Tait 
was  in  complete  accord  with  Denison  or  Hook,  but  when  it 
came  to  points  not  of  essential  importance,  he  was  prepared  for 
changes.'  He  did  not  believe  in  the  old  theory  of  inspiration, 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  unwilling  to  accept  statements 
which  are  to-day  accepted  by  men  of  unimpeachable  orthodoxy. 
Perhaps  his  position  can  be  gathered  best  from  these  words  of 
his:  ** What  is  wanted  is  a  deeply  religious  liberal  party,  and 
almost  all  who  might  have  formed  it  have  in  the  alarm  deserted. 
The  great  evil  is  that  the  liberals  are  deficient  in  religion  and 
the  religious  are  deficient  in  liberality.*' 


•It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  judgment  made  such  an  impression  that  many 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  driven  from  the  Church  remained  in  it,  and 
continued  to  search  the  Scriptures  with  a  feeling  that  it  was  still  consistent 
with  their  ordination  vows.     Cf.  I5ishop  Colenso's  case. 

'"Life,"  Vol.  I,  page  322. 
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As  near,  then,  as  we  can  diagnose  his  position,  we  might  say 
that  it  was  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  the  majority  of  the 
Anglican  bishops  to-day,  who,  while  holding  the  faith  without 
wavering,  are  yet  sympathetic  with  those  who  waver  in  such 
matters  as  the  historical  value  of,  say,  the  Second  Epistle  of 
Saint  Peter  or  the  Book  of  Daniel.  A  leader  in  the  English 
Church,  in  discussing  those  who  were  giving  up  the  Johannine 
authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gosjxil,  in  a  recent  talk  with  the 
writer,  seemed  to  imply  that  he  could  tolerate  such  a  literary 
doubt  among  his  clergy.  Surely  such  a  belief,  if  as  much  as 
whispered  in  1861,  would  have  shocked  the  world  far  more  than 
the  statements  in  ** Essays  and  Reviews.*'*  It  is  interesting 
to  note  in  connection  with  this  point  that  Westcott  was  very 
anxious  to  have  Hort  and  Lightfoot  join  him  in  a  volume,  not  as 
a  reply  to  "Essays  and  Reviews,"  but  as  stating  what  they 
thought  to  be  the  truth.'  Westcott  writes  thus  to  Hort,  in 
1861,  expressing  his  opinion  upon  the  matter:  "I  think  it  is 
needful  to  show  that  there  is  a  mean  between  'Essays  and 
Reviews'  and  traditionalism;"  or  again,  in  a  later  letter:  "Just 
now  I  think  we  might  find  many  ready  to  welcome  the  true  mean 
between  the  inexorable  logic  of  Westminster  and  the  skeptical 
dogmatism  of  orthodoxy."  This  {position  of  the  young  and 
growing  teacher  of  the  New  Testament  at  Cambridge  is  of 
es|)ccial  interest,  because  it  seems  to  show  the  exact  frame  of 
mind  in  which  Tait  found  himself.  We  find  in  this  a  valuable 
evolutionary  link  between  the  unspoken  liberalism  of  a  Bi. shop 
in  1 861  and  the  outs|K)ken  liberalism  of  one  destined  to  become 
a  Bishop  in  1890.  Indeed,  in  the  young  Westcott  we  see  the 
influence  of  Tait  instilling  a  belief  which  would  dominate,  when 
Westcott  should  himself  reach  the  Episcoj>ate. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  fair  to  say  that,  comjxired  to 
almost  all  of  the  other  bishops  of  that  date,  Tait  was  tolerant 
of  doubt  as  to  the  value  of   many   inheritances  from  the  past. 

'  We  wish  to  he  iin(Icrst(M)d  .is  confining;  our  reference  to  passages  dealing 
with  Old  Tesinmcnt  criticism. 

•  A  vohime  actually  entitled,  **A  Reply  to  Kssays  and  Reviews,"  was  pub- 
li.shc<l  in  iSfi2  with  a  preface  by  Wilberforce,  and  essays  ujMm  the  same  sub- 
jects by  such  men  as  Christopher  Wordsworth,  (lOulburn,  and  others. 
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And  yet,  rightly  to  estimate  his  position,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  he  was  not  what  a  man  of  to-day  would  call  a  broad  church- 
man. Unfortunately  the  name  has  been  polluted,  and  now 
means  a^^rcssive  denial  of  commonly  accepted  facts;  whereas 
it  ought  to  mean  sympathy  with  the  opposite  point  of  view. 
Wilson  and  Baden-Powell  were  the  progenitors  of  those  whom 
the  world  now  calls  broad.  Tait  was  the  true  broad  churchman, 
the  true  founder  of  that  attitude  of  "quietness  and  confidence" 
which  hesitates  to  condemn  a  man  just  because  he  oversteps 
here  and  there  the  boundary  line  of  mediaeval  definitions. 

In  order  to  show  more  clearly  the  real  breadth  of  our  hero,  let 
us  look  at  his  action  in  the  next  excitement  which  stirred  the 
Anglican  communion  —  the  Colenso  affair.  I  shall  assume  that 
the  reader  knows  the  principal  incidents  in  the  story:  how  the 
irascible  Bishop  Gray  of  Cape  Town  endeavored  to  excommuni- 
cate the  erratic  Bishop  of  Natal  because  of  the  latter's  eccentric 
criticisms  upon  the  enumerations  of  the  Old  Testament.  Colen- 
so's  entire  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  can  be  well  summed 
up  in  the  words:  **he  cannot  believe  in  a  bad  sum  and  false 
arithmetical  statements."  The  controversy  between  the  two 
South  African  bishops  speedily  reached  England,  and  the  joint 
Anglican  Ejiiscopatc  would  have  summarily  inhibited  Colenso 
from  ever  ofFuiating  in  Kngland  had  not  Tait  once  again  come 
to  the  front  and  counseled  waiting  to  see  whether  these  things 
were  of  (iod  or  of  man.  His  action  in  this  matter  seems  to 
have  been  the  result  as  much  of  advanced  views  as  of  an  abstract 
sense  of  justice,  and  once  again  he  stands  up,  almost  alone,  in 
defense,  not  of  C'olenso's  book,  but  of  Colenso  himself. 

Here  the  historian  must  leave  the  highway  of  documents  and 
burrow  down  into  the  byways  of  the  personal  equation,  in  order 
to  estimate  the  real  meaning  of  Tait's  defense  of  Colenso.  Once 
again  we  feel  free  to  assume  that  he  was  a  forerunner  of  those 
who  arc  able  now  to  see  such  speculations  as  those  of  Colenso's 
without  perturbation  or  disquietude.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to 
get  at  the  real  meaning  is  by  way  of  contrast.  If  Tait  had  felt 
within  his  heart  that  the  errors  of  Colen.so  were  such  that  they 
cut  him  off  from  all  communion  with  Christ,  then  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  he  should  have  acted  with   the  persistent  caution 
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and  courtesy  that  he  showed.  Take  this  passage  from  a  letter 
of  Bishop  Colenso's:  "You  will  see  that  the  Bishop  of  London 
docs  not  act  with  the  other  bishops.  They,  headed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  have  cut  me  dead,  but  I  met  him  in  Pall  Mall 
a  few  days  ago  where  he  was  walking  arm  in  arm  with  another 
bishop,  and  I  was  going  to  pass  him  with  a  salutation.  But  he 
made  a  point  of  shaking  me  heartily  by  the  hand  and  stopping 
to  ask  mc  some  friendly  questions,  the  other  standing  mute  all 
the  while;"  or,  writing  to  Lyell,*'  he  says,  in  reference  to  a 
talk  that  he  (Colenso)  had  just  had  with  Tait,  that  "he  [Tait] 
then  spoke  of  your  book  and  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  quite 
possible  to  hold  both  it  and  the  Biblical  story  as  true  in  some 
sense." 

All  in  all,  then,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  deeply  as  the 
Bishop  of  London  disagreed  with  Colenso  as  a  critic,  yet,  none 
the  less,  in  his  attitude  throughout  the  affair  he  exhibited  marked 
caution  and  extraordinary  liberality.  We  cannot  go  further  into 
the  contentions  and  clamors  of  the  Colenso  affair.  We  have 
given  it  this  passing  notice,  however,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
conclusion  which  we  draw  from  Tait's  attitude  in  the  "Essays 
and  Reviews"  affair:  that  he  was  an  apostle  and  pioneer  in  the 
school  of  quietness  and  confidence. 

We  can  best  exhibit  further  Tait's  toleration  by  telling  of  his 
actions  in  regard  to  that  ever  present  intoxicant  of  the  English 
Church,  the  ritual  question.  Tait  was  no  one-sided  sympathizer 
with  the  critics.  He  was  equally  the  friend  and  protector  of 
men  of  the  Mackonochie  stamp.  For  his  was  the  true  broad 
churchmanship  —  a  term  patient  of  many  translations  and  sub- 
mitted to  numerous  and  vicious  misusages.  For  example,  we  do 
not  mean  by  breadth,  passivity,  such  as  that  exemplified  in  Sum- 
ner —  that  AjX)!!*)  of  the  mid-Victorian  Episcopate  may  not  have 
been  the  weak  man  that  Wilberforce  and  many  others  thought 
him  to  be,  but  he  was  an  unaggressive  man.  Nor  do  we  mean 
by  breadth,  fogginess.  That  was  a  keen  remark  of  Liddon's, 
when  he  said  in  reference  to  Stanley,  that  the  mists  and  fogs 

'*  LyelPs  work  on  the  "Antiquity  of  Man/*  an^uin^;  that  man  has  inhabited 
the  earth  for  a  period  considerably  lonj^er  than  the  most  adroit  manipulation 
of  liiblical  criticinm  would  permit,  had  appeared  just  at  the  momeot. 
26 
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which  poured  from  out  the  windows  of  the  Westminster  Deanery 
quite  prevented  one  from  locating  the  position  of  the  Dean. 
By  "breadth,**  we  do  not  mean  any  such  shrouding  mists  of  un- 
certainty;  no  man  can  attribute  any  such  fogginess  to  Tait. 
While  we  admit  that  he  did  not  know  where  he  stood  on  certain 
points,  yet  he  never  allowed  his  uncertainty  upon  them  to  mud- 
dle his  mind  when  upon  the  larger  facts  of  Christianity.  Nor 
again,  do  we  mean  by  ** breadth,"  extremity.  The  writer  was 
once  present  at  a  discussion  between  a  prominent  churchman 
and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the,  falsely,  so-called  Broad  party. 
As  the  discussion  waxed  warm  and  the  animus  of  the  dis- 
putants became  more  and  more  visible,  the  High  Churchman 
called  his  antagonist  to  a  halt  by  saying:  "Tell  me  what  is  the 
ultimate  object  of  you  Broad  Churchmen  ?"  To  which  the  pseudo- 
Broad  Churchman  replied:  **To  drive  the  Catholic  party  out  of 
the  Church."  Such  partisanship  is  the  most  stultifying  and 
stupefying  nonsense  that  could  come  from  the  lips  of  any 
Boeotian  who  had  the  effrontery  to  call  himself  "Broad." 

Having  shown  what  wc  did  not  mean  by  breadth,  let  us  revert 
to  Tait  as  the  exemplar  of  what  we  do  mean  by  that  term.  He 
was  wholesomely  in  sympathy  with  those  who  found  pleasure  and 
profit  in  the  swinging  of  incense  or  in  the  complexity  of  the 
clothes  they  wore.  An  excellent  case  in  point  is  his  glad  will- 
ingness to  consecrate  St.  Albans,  Holborn.  Loud  were  the 
howls  of  the  extreme  Protestants  against  this  official  recognition 
of  a  parish  wherein,  according  to  accusations,  "auricular  con- 
fession, prayers  for  the  dead,  absolution,  invocation  of  the 
V^irgin,  extreme  unction,  corporal  presence,"  were  taught. 
The  kindly  communication  which  passed  between  the  Bishop  and 
Mackonochie,  the  irritating  but  earnest  incumbent,  reveal  a 
mutual  understanding  quite  remarkable.  Or  again,  to  take  an- 
other case,  the  disputes  at  St.  Matthias  at  Stoke-Newington, 
"place  the  Bishop  before  us  in  an  altogether  charming  light."" 
Brett,  the  polemical  "Catholic,"  writes  of  the  Bishop:  "I  feel 
great  respect  for  him  in  the  many  great  efforts  which  he  dis- 
plays in  advancing  the  cause  of  the  Church,  and  also  for  his  acts 

»Cf.  "Brett's  Memoirs." 
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of  personal  kindness  to  myself,  and  especially  for  tender  sym- 
pathy in  timcft  of  bitter  trial."  No  past  mortem  blarney  this,  but 
genuine  indications  of  the  open-hearted  generosity  of  the  man. 

Tait  was  advanced  to  the  Archbishopric  on  the  death  of  Long- 
ley,  which  occurred  on  November  12,  186S,  going  to  Windsor  to 
do  homage  on  the  5th  of  January,  1869.  This  was  Disraeli's 
last  Episcopal  appointment,  as  he  tendered  his  resignation  to 
the  Queen  on  the  1st  of  December,  1868,  and  Gladstone  had 
been  immediately  designated  as  his  successor,  if  dates  and 
names  are  able  to  tell  their  own  story,  the  reader  will  have  read 
much  here  between  the  lines.  He  will  remember  that  Disraeli 
as  a  jxilished  politician  looked  at  such  matters  from  the  point  of 
view  of  expediency;  while  on  the  contrary,  as  an  out-and-out 
High  Churchman,  Gladstone  was  iirone  to  think  more  about 
ecclesiastical  solidity."  Therefore,  he  who  has  considered  the 
matter  wilt  have  put  the  two  and  two  together  and  found  the 
result  to  be  that  Tait  got  in  by  a  narrow  margin,  as  it  is  highly 
probable  that  Glad.stonc  would  not  have  apixiintetl  so  bold  a 
defender  of  the  critics.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  certain  it 
is  that  "Dizzy"  advanced  him  because  he  thought  him  the  best 
man  to  hold  that  im|>ortanl  poHittnn  at  such  a  troublous  time. 
This  is  the  heart  of  our  argument.  It  is  our  desire  to  show 
that  throughout  his  career  he  had  so  acted  as  to  inspire  the  feel- 
ing in  his  contemporaries  that  he  was  ihe  man  to  represent  the 
Church  of  England  at  a  time  when  the  preservation  of  its  unity 
depended  upon  the  appointment  of  a  man  trusted  and  respected 
by  both  {)arties. 

The  conditions  which  demanded  such  a  man  were  of  such  im- 
portance and  interest  that  it  is  well  worth  our  while  to  examine 
with  considerable  minuteness  that  "sea  of  trouble,"  for  the 
crossing  of  which  Disraeli  deemed  Tatt  an  ctficient  pilot.  Inci- 
dentally we  might  inject  a  remark  that  all  of  Wilbcrforce's 
friends  were  keenly  anxious  that  he  should  be  advanced  to  Can- 
terbury; which  fact  we  gather  from  the  amount  of  wire-pulling 
for  that  purpose  that  was  [wrpctnited  at  the  time.  It  is  probable 
that  Wilbcrforce  himself  did  not  expect  the  appointment,  though 


**CL  Gbdslonc'a  LIfa  for  lfa«  cart  b<  gav<  to  this  matter. 
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one  is  led  to  believe  that  he  might  have  received  it  if  Gladstone 
had  been  Premier. 

But  to  return  to  the  sea  of  trouble.  Between  i860  and  1880 
there  rolled  up  a  tidal  wave  of  rationalism  unprecedented  in  its 
outspokenness  in  the  history  of  thought.  It  has  been  remarked 
by  a  recent  rationalistic  writer  that  orthodoxy  was  threatened 
far  more  at  that  time  by  literature  than  by  science.  Without 
doubt  this  is  true,  for  poetr\'  and  imaginative  prose  extend  their 
influence  and  are  listened  to  in  thousands  of  places  which  the 
repellent  rigidities  of  science  never  reach ;  and  writings  of  the 
imaginative  kind  tend  by  their  ver)'  charm  to  persuade  the  com- 
mon folk  more  than  do  the  syllogistic  ex  cathedntsot  the  erudite. 
All  of  which  being  so,  a  period  when  literature  suddenly  begins 
to  teem  with  suggestions  and  statements  of  an  unorthodox  type 
is  one  in  which  deep  questions  are  sure  to  pervade  the  whole 
thinking  populace.  Witness  the  influences  to  which  the  British 
public  was  subjected  from  this  quarter.  Tennyson  and  Brown- 
ing were  then  in  the  ascendant.  Custom  has  in  late  years  led 
us  to  look  upon  these  two  seers  of  the  ninteenth  century  as  pil- 
lars of  the  faith,  and  custom  has  not  been  a  blind  leader.  With- 
out doubt,  Godseekers  will  for  centuries  fall  back  on  ''In  Mem- 
oriam''  and  "Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,'*  and  to  many  others  of  the  poems 
of  these  two  philosophers.  Without  doubt,  Tennyson  and 
Browning  were  pillars  of  the  faith — but  that  is  1900  speech. 
Could  we  have  said  the  same  thing  in  1865?  I  doubt  it,  for  if 
one  compares  them  with  the  sweet  singers  who  preceded  them 
as  Christian  apologists;  if  one  compares  their  poems  with  those 
who  before  them  had  definitely  defended  religious  beliefs,  there 
will  be  seen  to  be  this  difference:  Unquestionable  acceptance 
of  all  the  articles  of  belief  is  the  keynote  of  the  earlier  writers, 
while  intrepid  questioning  of  the  validity  of  their  claims  is  the 
chief  note  of  the  latter.  For  e.xample,  contrast  Tennyson  and 
Browning  with  Herbert  and  Keble.  The  keynote  of  this  later 
school  would  seem  to  be  sounded  in  these  words  of  Tennsyson : 

The  faith,  the  vigor,  bound  to  dwell, 
On  doubt  that  drives  the  coward  back, 
And  keen  through  wordy  snares  to  track, 
Suggestion  to  her  inmost  cell. 
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In  other  words,  Tennyson  and  Browning  represented  the  new 
spirit  of  higher  criticism,  the  unimpeded  investigation  of  all 
things  behind  the  veil  of  the  Holy  of  Holies.  It  was  this  very 
spirit  against  which  the  conservatives  fought  in  1850.  We  be- 
lieve that  these  two  great  representatives  of  British  poetry  did 
greatly  influence  the  English  people  in  carrying  them  away  from 
the  old  ideas  of  subserviency  and  forcing  them  to  sound  each  for 
himself  the  depths  of  the  infinite. 

But  they  were  the  large  landmarks  and  there  are  the  many 
lesser  lights  of  an  equally  revolutionary  tendency.  Swinburne, 
for  example,  throughout  his  writings  breathes  contempt  for  the 
idea  of  a  personal  God  and  openly  defies  the  religious  conception 
of  the  day  in  his  "Songs  Before  Sunrise,"  published  in  1870. 
Matthew  Arnold  was  no  lover  of  obscurantism  and  he  was  at  his 
prime  at  this  moment.  It  is  tremendously  significant  of  the 
uncertainty  and  changefulness  of  the  time  that  he  should  have 
written  to  Temple  in  October,  1869,  saying,  "The  times,  in 
spite  of  all  people  say,  are  good  and  will  be  better.  In  the  sev- 
enteenth century  I  should  certainly  have  been  in  orders,  and 
I  think  if  I  were  a  young  man  now  I  would  take  them."  The 
peculiar  significance  of  this  remark  is  unmistakable.  It  showed 
that  a  light  had  at  last  appeared  on  the  horizon  for  those 
tired  seekers  after  truth;  alight  which  told  them  that  the 
times  were  past  wherein  suppressio  vert  was  to  be  the  watchword. 
That  so  powerful  an  exemplar  of  the  liberal  tendency  in  litera- 
ture should  have  thought  it  possible  for  himself  to  take  orders  is 
a  trenchant  sign  of  the  pregnancy  and  possibilities  of  the  mo- 
ment. Apparently  Arnold  could  read  the  signs  aright,  and  fore- 
saw a  condition  when  it  would  be  possible  for  a  man  like  his 
friend  Temple  to  be  Archbishop.  Rossctti,  by  temperament  a 
mystic  and  aesthetic,  and  therefore  little  prone  to  skepticism, 
was  none  the  less,  we  learn  from  his  memoirs,  "never  con  firmed; 
professing  no  religious  faith;  and  practising  no  regular  religious 
observances."  Of  Morris,  equally  influential,  if  not  so  brilliant, 
we  can  say  what  we  have  of  others:  he  was  a  bewildering 
prophet  in  a  bewildered  world. 

We  believe  that  we  have  said  enough  to  illustrate  our  argu- 
ment that  the  literar}'  tendency  had  changed  since  the  days  gone 
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by,  and  was  fast  approaching  the  out-and-out  agnosticism  that 
we  hear  openly  taught  by  the  poetasters  of  to-day."  To  rein- 
force these  writers  we  find  at  this  time  that  the  periodicals  were 
downwright  in  their  demands  for  a  change  in  religious  condi- 
tions. Perhaps  all  did  not  blurt  it  out  so  bluntly  as  did  John 
Morley,  then  editor  of  the  Fortnightly^  who  said  in  the  issue  of 
October,  1870,  that  the  object  of  his  fellow  laborers  was  ''to  dis- 
band that  sinister  clerical  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  in 
masks. ' '  And  yet  the  general  policy  of  that  paper,  as  well  as  of 
the  Westminster^  Fraser  s  (yunditx  ] ,  A.  Froude),  and  the  ComhiU 
(in  which  ''Literature  and  Dogma"  first  appeared),  was  thor- 
oughly adverse  to  any  such  creed  as  that  of  Wilberforcc,  or 
even  Stanley's.  It  is  further  of  interest  to  note  that  it  was 
in  the  year  1869  that  J.  R.  Green  abandoned  his  orders,  pre- 
ferring retirement  in  the  deserts  of  unbelief  to  fame  in  the 
courts  of  the  Church  and  it  was  some  two  years  earlier  that  Leslie 
Stephen  had  renounced  the  Church  to  become  an  apostle  of  free- 
thinking. 

When  we  turn  to  the  scientific  world  we  find  that  reticence 
had  just  given  way  to  roughness,  and  the  populace  were  no 
longer  to  be  treated  to  a  milk  diet  by  the  doctors  of  biology  and 
chemistry.  Benn  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  the  outbursts  of 
rationalism  in  1874.  To  them  we  need  not  give  especial  atten- 
tion, other  than  to  ask  the  reader  to  parallel  the  facts  which  we 
have  just  been  enumerating  with  the  facts  of  the  development 
of  science  between  i860  and  1880.** 

Lastly,  to  pile  Pelion  on  Ossa,  we  should  tell  of  the  thicken- 
ing diflficulties  in  1869  in  things  ecclesiastical.  The  political 
movement  that  overshadowed  all  others  at  that  moment  was  the 
Irish  Church  disestablishment,  which  Gladstone  made  the  open- 
ing act  of  his  first  tenure  of  the  Premiership.  The  whole  of 
Tait's  first  year  in  the  Primacy  was  absorbed  in  the  excitement 

"  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  compare  the  novelists  of  the  period 
of  whom  perhaps  the  most  t>T)ical  expression  is  found  in  Mrs.  Ward's 
"  Robert  Elsmere." 

^*It  is  to  be  remembered  that  1878  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  culminating 
moment  of  the  materialistic  movement.  This  would  put  our  year  1869  very 
near  the  crest  of  the  wave. 
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of  this  affair.  As  a  smaller  weather  vane,  the  act  passed  in  this 
year  (1869)  admitting  atheists  as  witnesses  into  the  law  courts, 
tells  its  own  story.  In  the  strictly  ecclesiastical  world  two  acts 
of  antithetical  tendencies  marked  this  moment,  acts  heavy  with 
forebodings  of  the  reality  of  the  breach  between  Ultramontanism 
and  liberalism.  The  one,  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870,  with  its 
reactionary  tendency;  the  other,  the  nomination  in  October, 
1869,  of  Temple  to  the  See  of  Exeter.  This  last  mentioned  act 
can  be  said  to  mark  (if  we  can  ever  posit  valid  landmarks  in  his- 
tory) the  moment  when  the  Anglican  Church  crossed  its  Rubi- 
con and  officially  set  the  seal  of  its  approval  on  higher  criticism. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  about  this  whole  affair  was 
that  it  was  Wilberforce's  dear  friend  and  brother  High  Church- 
man, Gladstone,  who  made  this  appointment.  Had  the  ap- 
pointment come  from  Palmerston,  a  man  of  no  ecclesiastical 
conviction,  there  is  no  telling  the  end  of  trouble  which  it  would 
have  created.  But  to  have  it  come  from  Gladstone,  assured  ac- 
quiescence from  the  first.  The  protests  which  poured  in  against 
this  appointment  lost  most  of  their  power  because  of  the  well 
known  orthodoxy  of  the  appointer. 

To  return  to  Tait.  If  facts  have  any  significance,  the  reader 
will  now  realize  the  tenderness  and  sensitiveness  of  the  Church 
in  1869,  the  year  when  Tait  came  to  Canterbury.  Times  they 
were  so  critical  that  none  but  a  man  of  peculiar  and  most  un- 
usual characteristics  could  hold  together  the  opposing  parties 
within  the  Church,  and  keep  the  Church  itself  guarded  against 
the  attacks  from  without.  If  we  have  been  successful  thus 
far,  it  should  be  evident  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  type  neces- 
sary for  this  contingency.  Of  his  acts  as  Primate  we  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  speak.  The  characteristics  of  the  man 
should  suggest  that  he  was  more  of  a  figurehead  than  a  leader, 
and  it  has  been  the  desire  of  the  writer  from  the  first  to  exhibit 
his  hero,  not  as  a  General,  but  rather  as  a  pontoon  of  such 
peculiar  structure  that  over  it  could  pass  the  army  of  those 
who  left  the  old  order  behind  and  entered  in  upon  the  new. 
The  fact  finally  to  be  emphasized  is  that  despite  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  moment,  the  divisions  within  and  the  attacks 
from   without;   despite  the  general   uncertainty  and  the  un- 
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stable  equilibrium;  despite  all  these  untoward  circumstances 
that  existed  throughout  his  Primacy,  at  the  end  of  it  we  find 
the  Church  stronger  than  she  had  been  at  the  commence- 
ment of  it. 

Arthur  Romeyn  Gray. 

The  University  of  the  South. 


THE  FASCINATION  OF  PESSIMISM 

That  a  doctrine  which  assumes  the  world  and  everything  in  it 
to  be  evil  should  have  a  fascination,  seems  strange,  and  yet  such 
appears  to  be  the  fact.  From  the  thoughtless  votary  of  idle 
pleasure  to  the  deep  thinker  on  the  framework  of  the  universe, 
the  sinister  influence  of  the  doctrine  spreads,  and  the  religious 
books  of  the  races  have  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  expression,  how 
hopeless  is  life  and  the  loves  which  concern  themselves  with  it. 
The  transitorincss  of  all  things,  and  the  impossibility  of  finding 
a  resting  place  anywhere,  have  been  the  oft-repeated  burden  of 
poems  and  prophecy.  Men  have  flown  to  every  sort  of  refuge 
from  the  consciousness  that  goodness  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
earth,  and  built  up  strange  and  fantastical  abiding  places  for 
their  souls,  which  the  next  bold  wind  of  opinion  has  swept  into 
the  abyss  to  crumble  away  with  so  many  predecessors.  Yet  the 
doctrine  of  the  prevalence  of  evil  abides  still,  and  raises  its  voice 
in  our  own  time  with  all  its  wonted  piercing  vigor. 

The  pessimistic  doctrine  has  had  many  forms,  but  their  cen- 
tral purport  is  everywhere  the  same.  The  outward  clothing  of 
thought  varies  with  the  cilmate  and  skies  and  scenery  amid 
which  it  rises  into  temporal  manifestation,  but  the  thought  in 
itself  passes  through  its  own  modifications,  and  displays  every- 
where its  unchanging  and  eternal  characteristics.  That  all 
pleasure  is  hollow  and  self-limited,  and,  if  pushed  too  far  in  its 
headlong  course,  must  end  in  its  opposite,  pain,  is  a  message 
which  wc  hear  announced  in  every  variety  of  accent  and 
cadence.  That  the  activities  of  mankind  are  devoid  of  genuine 
results,  and  that  what  we  now  esteem  indispensable  for  the  best 
behoof  of  all  will  be  found  as  futile  as  so  many  precedent  efforts, 
is  dinned  into  our  ears  by  the  saint  and  the  sinner.  That  the 
search  for  truth  is  a  hojMiless  undertaking,  and  ends  only  in 
a  labyrinth,  wherein  we  more  and  more  lose  our  way,  the 
farther  we  penetrate,  is  told  us  by  the  skeptical  scientist  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  believer  in  a  mysterious  faith  or  illumi- 
nation on  the  other.  The  bold  speculator  on  this  state  of  affairs 
does  not  shrink  from  the  perilous  precipice  toward  which  he  is 
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ever  moving,  but  makes  the  plunge  at  once  by  affirming  the 
meaninglessness  of  all  life,  the  nothingness  of  all  its  endeavors, 
and  the  exquisiteness  of  the  extinction  which  is  certain,  and 
whose  recognition  is  the  one  infallible  good  in  which  an  experi- 
ence perforce  must  terminate. 

The  birth  of  the  doctrine  of  pessimism  is  afar  off  in  the  date- 
less period  before  the  flight  of  time  had  known  how  to  measure 
or  enumerate  itself.  With  the  necessities  of  life  and  labor 
thrust  upon  him  in  harsh  and  abhorrent  conditions,  man  might 
well  in  a  first  rough  and  rapid  survey  find  the  world  throughout 
the  expression  of  evil  and  hostile  potencies.  There  is  a  philos- 
ophy quite  prevalent  at  the  present  time  which  finds  the  origin 
of  all  supernatural  agencies,  as  they  reflect  themselves  in  the 
general  consciousness,  in  the  emotions  of  horror  and  fear  with 
which  the  world  at  first  impressed  the  primeval  man.  Gradual- 
ly these  emotions  crystallized  and  became  definite,  and  out  of 
that  nebulous  confusion  were  precipitated  the  images  of  gods, 
capricious  and  malevolent,  and  at  intervals  showing  a  kindlier 
and  more  persuasive  aspect.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  a 
theory  which  posits  a  supernal  goodness  over  all  things,  whose 
efforts  for  the  amelioration  of  its  creatures  are  somehow  thwart- 
ed, and  require  a  miraculous  interposition  to  restore  the  lost 
equilibrium.  In  either  case  there  enters  a  certain  arbitrariness 
before  which  the  baffled  reason  may  shrink  appalled,  and  either 
give  itself  up  to  a  dependence  upon  some  superinduced  and 
inexplicable  faith,  or,  recognizing  its  own  impotence,  take  up 
such  tasks  as  suit  its  own  varying  temperament  and  hopes, 
and  shut  out  further  thought  on  the  subject.  Reason  has  at 
least  one  consolation,  it  can  decide,  and  that  decision  makes  it, 
individually  at  least,  superior  to  both  attempted  explanations  of 
this  strange  and  moving  scene  around  and  above  it. 

Thus  long  ago  the  wisdom  of  the  king  and  preacher  found 
everything  under  the  sun  vain  and  unprofitable.  Pleasure  in  its 
excess  turns  into  its  own  opposite;  enjoyment  perishes  of  its 
own  extreme  and  blossoms  as  it  were  into  weariness  and  pain. 
The  burden  of  riches  resolves  itself  into  various  forms  of  out- 
pouring and  giving  whose  generosity  will  not  bear  the  scrutiny 
of  a  too  close  inquiry.     As  Socrates  observes,  pleasure  and  pain 
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come  into  the  world  together,  and,  whoever  seizes  the  one,  dis- 
covers that  he  has  brought  with  it  the  other.  The  sacred  Book 
deals  with  the  problem,  and,  sweeping  through  the  visible 
world,  the  great  king  sees  that  everything  is  imperfect,  and  that 
he  cannot  content  himself  with  any  manner  of  life  that  reveals 
itself  on  the  earth.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  to 
rise  into  a  consciousness  of  an  eternal  that  makes  for  righteous- 
ness, and  square  one's  thought  and  action  with  that.  The  dem- 
onstration of  the  futility  of  all  endeavor  seems  more  cogent  than 
the  counter  conclusion,  and  the  latter  is  not  without  a  certain 
vehemence  of  assertion,  which  indicates  that  it  is  held  per- 
force, and  rests  upon  an  emotional  vagueness,  which  shrinks 
from  an  analysis  that  might  perhaps  dispel  a  long  held  illus- 
ion. But  it  is  noticeable  that,  in  a  sacred  Book  whose  object 
is  to  reveal  every  form  of  spiritual  development,  the  pessimistic 
consideration  of  the  world  has  found  a  place,  and  that  the  voice 
and  otitcry  against  the  universal  evil  are  more  piercing  and 
strenuous  than  the  final  "Fear  God  and  keep  His  Command- 
ments," with  which  the  passage  terminates.  The  king,  on  his 
throne  and  in  the  height  of  his  splendor,  could  not  hide  from 
himself  the  bitterness  which  lay  at  the  centre  of  everything, 
and  his  consolation  was  only  a  cry  of  faith  as  it  were  from  the 
depths  of  despair. 

But  the  pessimistic  fascination  has  exercised  its  chief  energy 
on  a  large  scale  under  the  warmer  skies  and  intcnscr  historic 
conditions  of  India.  To  be  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  all 
endeavor  is  sad  enough,  but  to  be  at  the  same  time  debarred 
from  even  practising  that  hopelessness,  is  worse.  In  a  condition 
of  things  where  all  life  is  cast  into  changeless  moulds,  and  the 
birth  of  man  into  eventualities,  with  whose  creation  he  has 
nothing  to  do,  fetters  and  binds  him  into  only  certain  modes  d 
activity,  there  is  the  assurance  that  despair  will  arise  and  j 
flourish.  Where,  as  Hegel  says,  only  one  man  is  free  to  do  as 
he  wills,  the  remainder  of  mankind  have  small  reason  to  rejoice 
at  the  hour  which  thrust  them  into  life  and  servitude  at  the 
same  time.  The  reality  of  the  world  around  us  is  assured  to  us 
by  the  fact  that  we  can  put  our  wills  into  it,  and  make  it  con- 
form to  our  nobler   ideals,  and,  if  that  privilege  be  taken  away 
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from  us  by  merely  fortuitous  accidents  of  birth,  we  are  very 
near  to  considering  it  all  a  delusion,  and  looking  out  eagerly  for 
some  salvation  from  its  grinding  changefulness  and  bitter  re- 
minding us  of  our  ignominious  dependence. 

Asia  has  never  done  anything  by  halves.  Her  civilizaticnis 
have  been  colossal,  her  arts  have  had  the  same  characteristics^ 
her  tyrannies  have  been  beyond  those  of  other  lands.  The  native 
of  Hindostan  found  his  life  crushed  into  forms  which  stifled 
every  hope  and  every  aspiration.  His  Gods  were  not  only  jeal- 
ous Gods,  but  resolutely  refused  to  recognize  more  than  a  very 
small  segment  of  his  existence.  He  was  bom  into  a  caste,  and 
out  of  it  he  could  move  only  through  incredible  and  next  to  im- 
possible renunciations  and  asceticisms.  The  favored  Brahmin 
stood  at  the  doors  of  Heaven,  and  denied  entrance  to  anycme 
not  of  his  creed  and  kind.  The  sovereigns  squandered  on  their 
moods  and  pleasures  the  immense  earnings  of  their  groaning 
subjects.  The  human  will  everywhere  was  depressed  and  abort- 
ed, the  objects  which  alone  make  life  worth  the  living  were  un- 
attainable, and  the  inevitable  consequences  ensued.  The  pessi- 
mistic doctrine  hung  over  the  whole  land,  a  vast  cloud  obscuring 
the  sun. 

Under  those  deep  blue  skies  and  amid  that  tropical  scenery 
the  thought  of  men  flew  far,  and  the  imagination  woke  to  a 
strange  and  intense  life.  Denied  outer  expression,  except  on 
the  large  scale  which  the  monarch  demanded,  the  nation  fell 
back  into  a  dream  consciousness,  in  which  the  reality  of  the 
world  faded  away  and  vanished.  The  whole  outer  realm  swam 
in  a  mist  of  illusion,  and  it  was  doubtless  a  comfort  and  a  con- 
solation to  believe  that  all  this  scene  of  crime  and  cruelty  and 
rapine  had  no  genuine  existence,  was  only  a  changing  vapor 
speeding  before  the  eyes,  an  error  of  the  sense-ridden  conscious- 
ness, maya,  a  disastrous  vision  from  which  the  sooner  riddance 
was  obtained  the  better.  But  could  there  be  any  beyond  to  this 
fleeting  show,  this  terrible  mirage  made  up  of  so  many  contra- 
dictions, and  permeated  with  wrong  and  injustice  and  misery? 
There  might  be  vision  after  vision,  birth  after  birth  into  the 
same  conditions,  but  they  were  all  but  repetitions  of  the 
original  error,  but  recurrences  of  the  same  sense-delusion,    but 
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resurgences  of  the  same  dream-world  from  which  complete  de- 
liverance was  to  be  found  at  last,  and  that  deliverance  could  be 
only  the  entrance  into  a  region  which  was  wholly  insusceptible 
of  description,  to  which  might  be  ascribed  all  wonder  and 
splendor,  but  which  was  strictly  inexpressible,  which  admitted 
hardly  of  an  appellative,  and  which  contradicted  itself  in  calling 
itself  Nirvana,  the  empty,  the  vague,  the  ineffable,  the  unknow- 
able, the  nought. 

The  story  of  Gautama,  the  Light  of  Asia,  carries  with  it  the 
whole  of  these  experiences  in  their  strongest  and  most  typical 
expression.  The  Light  of  Asia,  after  all,  is  very  different  from 
the  Light  of  Europe,  except  in  those  mystical  explanations  of 
the  latter,  which,  placing  it  in  a  realm  above  that  of  the  highest 
reason,  deprive  it  of  the  lustre  which  belongs  to  it,  and  make  it, 
instead  of  a  lamp  shedding  radiance  upon  the  path  before  us,  a 
mere  ineffable  darkness,  which  is  not  differenced  from  the  sup- 
posititious and  characterless  gloom  into  which  the  Asiatic  was 
happy  to  go  out  of  the  oppression  and  sadness  which  encom- 
passed him  around. 

The  Saviour  of  Asia  recognized  the  terrible  conditions  under 
which  his  fellow  men  were  groaning;  he  saw  as  well  that 
the  revolution  which  would  overthrow  those  conditions  was  one 
that  ages  alone  could  effect ;  he  saw  as  well  that  the  life  which 
proceeded  on  such  bases  and  with  such  limitations  could  not  be 
really  life  at  all;  it  was  maya,  illusion,  a  phantasmal  fleeting 
past  the  gazer  of  a  pageant  which  his  own  consciousness  had 
created;  indeed  that  consciousness  also  was  merely  a  part  of 
the  dream;  and  the  sooner  release  was  obtained  from  the  whole 
the  better.  But  how  was  such  release  to  be  obtained  ?  By  re- 
nunciation; by  the  giving  up  one  by  one  of  all  the  relations 
which  men  held  dear;  by  stifling  all  thought  and  aspiration;  by 
making  the  consciousness  of  man  a  vacancy  and  a  blank.  The 
prince,  Gautama,  proceeds  to  divest  himself  of  his  rank  and  his 
titles;  he  abandons  his  wife  and  his  home;  he  becomes  the  wan- 
dering mendicant  and  reformer.  He  enters  upon  the  difficult 
and  complicated  path  who.se  termination  is  to  be  the  entire 
extinction  of  the  self  and  all  its  pnxresses.  He  must  not** only 
renounce,  but  he  must  renounce  the  renunciaton,  lest  a  vestige 
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of  self-hood  or  pride  in  his  great  sacrifice  should  remain.  Out 
of  the  depths  of  his  memory  his  past  lives  and  experiences  float 
before  him,  he  finds  that  he  has  in  previous  existences  made  the 
same  effort,  but  has  failed  again  and  again;  he  has  been  man  in 
all  his  manifestations;  at  last  he  attains;  he  is  freed  from  the 
illusion;  he  is  wholly  divested  of  form  or  being;  he  is  lost  in 
Nirvana,  pure  negation,  unchangeable  sameness,  light  which  is 
darkness,  life  which  is  death,  mystical  and  unspeakable  su- 
supremacy,  blankness,  nonentity.  He  becomes  the  great  saviour 
and  teacher  of  mankind ;  he  will  lead  his  followers  by  the  same 
difficult  path  unto  the  same  goal,  which  is  no  goal  at  all,  to  the 
same  victory,  which  is  only  the  most  overwhelming  defeat,  to 
the  same  being,  which  is  only  the  summit  of  abstraction,  the 
attainment  of  non-being,  of  the  Nought. 

This  is  the  Great  Consummation ;  the  world,  which  was  only 
evil,  has  wholly  vanished;  the  consciousness,  which  was  only 
pain,  has  disappeared ;  the  life,  which  was  only  suffering,  has 
ended  forever.  The  transition  from  state  to  state,  from  one 
manner  of  existence  to  another,  is  over,  raaya  or  illusion  has 
been  snatched  from  the  gaze  that  created  it,  that  gaze  itself  has 
passed  away,  grief  is  wholly  at  an  end,  and  the  pessimistic  nega- 
tion is  complete.  It  has  devoured  up  everything,  itself  included, 
and  we  arc  supposed  to  be  in  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Insane. 

There  is  certainly  something  of  high  and  remarkable  conso- 
lation in  such  a  view,  if  we  admit  beforehand  that  all  life  is 
necessarily  accompanied  with  pain  and  misery.  Granted  a  so- 
ciety in  which  endeavor  is  forever  balked,  in  which  effort  is 
always  without  result,  it  must  be  a  supreme  blessing  to  be  rid 
entirely  of  conjunction  with  failure  and  defeat.  To  sit  in  one 
and  the  same  posture  for  years,  to  subsist  upon  chance  charity, 
to  deaden  the  body,  and  to  lose  mind  and  thought  in  a  change- 
less dream,  to  be  calm  and  serene  and  emotionless  as  the  Bud- 
dha is  represented  in  statue  and  painting,  must  be  happiness  and 
success  when  all  action  is  perforce  a  foregone  destruction  of  it- 
self and  a  proof  of  its  own  incapacity. 

And  yet  the  contradiction,  involved  in  such  a  view  of  the 
world,  must  be  at  once  apparent.  The  abstraction  from  every 
form  of  existence  can  only  terminate  in  the  attempt  to  abstract 
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from  that  very  abstraction,  and  the  effort  so  to  do  brings  always 
again  into  play  the  activity  which  is  sought  to  be  avoided. 
Even  to  think  the  Nought  or  Nirvana  brings  again  into  visibil- 
ity the  world  of  life  and  distinctions  from  which  we  have  tried 
so  hard  to  escape.  The  more  we  strive  to  release  ourselves  from 
this  dilemma,  the  more  we  are  entangled  in  it,  and  the  more  we 
are  obliged  to  conceive  of  an  endless  series  of  births  and  rebirths, 
which  are  all  of  them  sources  of  pain  and  anguish,  and  we  can 
only  conclude  the  hopeless  labor  by  a  leap  in  the  dark,  and  a 
desperate  assertion,  that  there  is  a  something  beyond  it  all 
which  is  indescribable,  and  which  has  all  the  qualities  or  no 
qualities  that  we  are  so  anxious  to  realize.  So  the  East  Indian 
passes  from  birth  to  birth,  and  arbitrarily  posits  his  Nirvana  at 
the  close,  but  that  too  on  scrutiny  is  but  a  new  birth,  and  so 
on  forever.  The  agony  of  pessimism  intensifies  with  the  reali- 
zation that  escape  from  itself  is  impossible,  and  that  the  void 
which  it  looks  for  is  always  a  resurgence  of  what  it  so  pro- 
foundly longs  to  be  freed  from. 

There  must  be  something,  however,  in  this  dark  conception, 
which  has  a  real  and  organic  relation  to  life  and  thought,  or  it 
would  not  persist  as  it  does,  and  appear  and  re-appear  all  along 
the  course  of  history.  Making  a  great  leap,  we  come  under  the 
Roman  Empire  to  a  state  of  affairs  which  has  some  marked  re- 
semblances to  the  one  which  we  have  been  trying  to  describe. 
Life  had  again  turned  upon  itself,  and  was  asking  the  question: 
Is  it  indeed  worth  anything,  is  it  of  any  value  or  significance,  is 
its  misery  counterbalanced  by  gains  that  are  permanent,  and  of 
such  reality  that  to  purchase  them  at  any  price,  however  high, 
is  an  endeavor  reasonable  and  justifiable. 

The  Roman  had  conquered  the  world,  and  was  then  conquered 
in  his  turn.  The  sovereignty,  which  had  swept  through  all 
lands,  now  made  as  it  were  a  conquest  of  itself,  and  became  its 
own  tyrant  and  misgovemor.  With  haughty  caprice  seated  in 
the  emperor's  chair,  and  suspicion  surrounding  every  life  and 
penetrating  into  its  every  privacy,  what  jxissibility  was  there 
for  any  real  activity.^  There  was  no  need  of  thought,  for  to 
what  end  could  thought  lead }  Besides,  thinking  was  dangerous, 
as  it  might  perchance  leap  over  into  deed. 
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The  philosophers  take  up  the  problem  of  the  world  and  invent 
two  outlets  from  the  prevalent  misery.  Both  solutions  were  es- 
sentially negative  and  really  begged  the  question  in  issue.  The 
later  Stoics,  Seneca  with  his  followers,  and  the  Epicureans, 
alike  admitted  the  omnipresence  of  evil  and  alike  shrank  from 
the  speculative  investigation  of  ultimate  causes.  The  chasm 
between  the  world  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  as  it  is,  remained  un- 
bridged ;  escape  from  the  miseries  of  life  might  be  had  by  a 
rise  into  wisdom  and  divinity,  but  the  omnipresence  of  those 
miseries  was  a  gloom  in  which  philosophy  gave  a  light  that  only 
served  to  make  that  gloom  more  visible.  The  Stoic  settled  him- 
self into  a  majestic  calm,  neither  pain  nor  pleasure  should  over- 
master him ;  the  release,  which  he  courted,  was  not,  as  in  the 
Oriental  world,  some  objective  realm  reachable  after  long  and 
weary  endeavor,  but  was  within  himself.  The  highest  in  life 
was  utter  peace,  majestic  superiority.  The  Epicurean  found 
the  gods  a  somewhat  superfluous  machinery,  quite  outside  and 
forgetful  of  the  worlds  which  they  had  created.  They  sat  on 
high  in  their  mighty  enjoyments,  and  the  puppets,  who  dwelt 
upon  the  earth  or  perchance  in  other  planets,  might  go  their 
puny  ways  without  consideration  from  them.  The  latter  in 
their  turn  had  little  call  to  propitiate  their  forgetful  masters, 
and  might  best  pursue  such  avocations  as  gave  the  highest  and 
most  permanent  pleasure.  After  death  each  element  returned  to 
the  reservoir  from  which  it  came;  fire  to  the  general  fire  of  the 
universe,  breath  to  the  winds,  dust  to  the  earth,  water  to  the 
great  sea,  and  the  soul  was  dissipated  with  the  passing  away 
of  its  foundations.  Refinement,  exquisite  delights,  poetry, 
music,  these  were  the  whole  of  life,  and  as  to  the  morrow,  why 
when  we  arrived,  it  would  not  be  at  all.  In  Pater's  "Marius, 
the  Epicurean,"  the  two  world-views  are  brought  into  contact 
and  interaction ;  Marius  is  associated  with  the  Stoic  Emperor, 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.  The  Emperor  is  noble,  wise,  se- 
rene, but  Marius  finds  in  him  some  inexplicable  defect.  His 
own  Epicurean  tendencies  finally  appear  to  him  as  little  satis- 
factory, and  he  prepares  to  take  upon  himself  the  martyrdom  of 
a  higher  and  more  positive  faith. 

When  we  come  into  the  Middle  Age,  we  find  the  pessimistic 
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cloud  again  presenting  itself,  though  in  a  very  different  guise. 
One  might  suppose  that  with  the  recognition  of  God  as  the 
Father  of  men,  and  with  a  prevalent  worship  of  maternity  in 
the  Virgin,  the  world  would  have  appeared  as  a  beneficent 
scene  of  action,  whose  every  motion  was  calculated  for  the 
best  behoof  and  development  of  mankind.  But  not  quite  so. 
With  the  passionate  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  soul  came  the 
denial  of  reality  in  the  external  scene  in  which  that  soul  was  to 
play  its  part,  or  rather  that  scene  was  handed  over  to  Satan  and 
his  sinister  powers,  and  everything  natural  became,  just  because 
it  was  natural,  the  source  of  all  evil  and  unhappiness.  With 
such  emphasis  placed  upon  the  spiritual,  one-sided  humanity  as 
usual  did  scant  justice  to  the  body  and  its  environment.  The 
g(xls  of  the  heathen  had  by  no  means  disappeared ;  they  often 
haunted  their  original  abodes,  or  migrated  to  woods  and  moun- 
tains and  there  lay  in  wait  for  unwary  travellers  to  entrap  them 
into  evils  from  which  there  was  no  redemption.  The  story  of 
the  Tannhiiuscr  is  one  of  those  legends;  the  Venus  of  the  old 
mytholr)gies  dwells  in  the  recesses  of  a  great  cavern,  and  allures 
the  Knight  to  participation  in  her  heathen  rites  and  enjoyments. 
He  is  only  saved  by  the  intercession  of  Elizabeth,  who  dies  for 
him  and  expiates  his  sin. 

lUit  the  mystics  of  the  time  afford  a  marvellous  study.  They 
reco;inize  and  express  with  fierce  intensity  the  evils  which  beset 
the  state  of  man,  and  they  present  to  him  an  outlet  from 
these  evils  which  is  not  wholly  unlike  those  which  had  been 
offered  in  previous  periods.  There  came  the  same  tremendous 
injuncticm  to  renounce  and  to  re-renounce,  to  flee  from  friends 
and  home  and  to  seek  sanctuary  in  convent  and  monastery, 
or  to  abandon  humanity  altogether  and  hide  in  the  mountains 
or  the  deserts.  Then  again  by  fastings  and  meditations  to  at- 
tain unto  the  ultimate  good.  This  ultimate  good  is  again  de- 
scribed as  the  indescribable,  as  the  light  which  is  darkness,  as 
the  life  whii  h  is  death.  In  swoons  and  tnmces  the  ecstasy  is 
attained,  but  no  man  having  attained  can  speak  of  it,  as  it  is 
wholly  beyond  all  speech,  all  thought,  all  reason.  It  is  not  the 
essence  (»f  the  world,  it  is  more  than  essence;  it  is  not  the  mind 

of  man,  it  is  more  than  the  mind  of  man;   it  is  not  rational 
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it  is  more  than  rational ;  it  is  supereminent,  superlucent,  super- 
effable. 

But  we  must  come  to  modem  times.  The  characteristic  of  the 
modem  era  is  self-consciousness ;  it  has  reflected  upon  its  life 
and  that  life's  processes,  and  is  aware  of  the  implications  of 
diverse  philosophies.  The  pessimists  of  the  past  did  not  recog- 
nize themselves  as  such ;  on  the  contrary,  they  often  esteemed 
themselves  as  the  necessary  paths  to  all  success  and  fruition. 
But  the  modem  pessimist  has  his  eyes  open;  he  knows  what 
his  doctrine  intends  and  he  fully  accepts  it  in  all  its  blankness 
and  negation.  To  him  the  world  is  all  wrong  and  extinction  is 
the  only  sure  and  logical  goal  of  the  misadventure. 

The  two  great  modern  upholders  of  the  pessimistic  doctrine 
are  of  course  Schopenhauer  and  Von  Hartmann. 

The  system  of  Schopenhauer  has  a  curious  break  in  the 
middle,  and  it  is  to  this  break  that  his  pessimistic  tendencies 
owe  their  strength  and  their  cogency.  According  to  him,  the 
substance  of  this  world  is  Will,  but  the  doctrine  of  a  Universal 
Will,  an  all-creating  and  all-preserving  activity,  allies  itself 
very  badly  with  the  notion  that  wills  are  to  find  their  consumma- 
tion in  a  loss  of  all  activity,  in  permanent  extinction.  Scho- 
penhauer therefore  confines  his  demonstration  of  the  futility  of 
human  endeavor  and  the  insufficiency  of  human  enjoyment  to 
the  sphere  of  the  intelligence.  The  latter  emerges  by  some 
not  particularly  well  defined  method  from  the  fundamental  will, 
and  has  to  the  latter  a  merely  extrinsic  relation.  In  its  high- 
est development  it  is  contradictory  to  the  brute  from  which  it 
arose,  and  must  so  strongly  determine  its  own  abolition  that 
the  irrational  primal  force  can  never  again  thrust  it  into  light 
and  misery.  The  fundamental  will,  therefore,  is  a  wholly  un- 
intelligent and  unconscious  one,  and  we  are  face  to  face  with 
the  strange  contradiction  that  intelligence  demonstrates  the 
existence  of  an  unintelligent  which  is  yet  greater  than  itself. 
If  the  world  be  thus  considered  as  cut  in  two  in  the  middle,  it 
is  really  wholly  arbitrary'  and  temperamental  on  which  horn  of 
the  dilemma  we  are  willing  to  be  impaled.  Schopenhauer 
chooses  the  will  —  unintelligent,  irrational  will;  the  choice  is 
a  peculiar  one  for  him,  as  he  was  in  no  sense  a  man  of  action, 
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and  shrank  with  a  nervous  dread  from  association  with  his  fel- 
lows. He  could  not  even  get  on  with  his  own  mother,  a  woman 
of  distinction,  who  had  no  profound  sympathy  with  his  views. 
We  are  again  confronted  with  the  same  sort  of  a  first  prin- 
ciple: an  unintelligent  will  does  differ  very  widely  from  a 
Nirvana,  destitute  of  all  characteristics,  or  a  superlucent  dark- 
ness, which  is  more  than  light  because  there  is  no  chance  of 
seeing  anything  in  it. 

Von  Hartmann  adopts  the  whole  doctrine  frankly  and  in  set 
terms.  In  him  really  the  pessimistic  dogma,  so  to  speak,  comes 
to  the  fullest  consciousness,  and  he  may  be  said  to  be  its  chief 
doctor  and  upholder.  The  others  were  either  unconscious  or 
more  or  less  unclear;  he  shrinks  at  nothing,  and  presents  his 
system  with  unsparing  force  and  freedom  from  obscurity.  He 
was  a  very  difTerent  man  from  Schopenhauer;  he  had  been  of  all 
things  a  soldier,  had  mixed  in  great  performances,  was  a  genial 
man  of  family,  and,  in  spite  of  his  views,  had  children  on  whom 
mllcd  the  burden  of  the  misery  which  is  the  lot  of  every  man 
who  comelh  into  the  world.  The  deity  whom  he  worshipped 
is  the  Unconscious,  and  of  course  he  had  much  the  same  dif- 
ficulty in  expressing  what  he  meant  thereby  as  his  predecessors. 
The  Unconscious  is  some  mysterious  clairvoyant  unity  of  Will 
and  Reason  or  Idea;  a  colossal  shadowy  soul,  whose  blind  intel- 
ligence strikes  with  more  or  less  accuracy  through  the  reach  of 
xons  at  its  own  existence;  how  the  Conscious  arises  out  of  it  is 
a  problem  with  which  he  deals  very  unsuccessfully,  and  why  he 
continues  to  live  is  a  question  which  he  has  elaborately  tried  to 
answer.  Principally  because  one  death  more  or  less  would  be  of 
small  avail;  the  whole  race  must  Icam  how  much  better  it  is  not 
to  be  than  to  be,  and  then  pass  over  into  that  bliss  which  is  again 
wholly  past  description  because  all  description  implies  a  con- 
scious and  well  defined  exercise  of  intelligence.  Von  Hartmann 
has  written  a  most  interesting  book  on  the  Religion  of  the 
Future,  in  which  all  religions  will  finally  merge,  and  whose 
substance  is  the  renunciation  of  all  life  in  the  wholly  blank  and 
vague  and  limitless  immensity,  which  knows  nothing  of  itself 
atHl  which  is  so  aberrant  from  its  fundamental  condition  as  to 
produce,  contrary  to  its  inherent  nature,  conscious  beings  who 
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must  suffer  and  wail  and  agonize  as  long  as  they  are  conscious. 
Schopenhauer  called  himself  a  Buddhist ;  Von  Hartmann  knom 
that  he  is  beyond  them  all;  the  ecstacy  of  saint  and  priest  and 
guide  all  blend  in  him;  the  ecstacy  of  a  supreme  sacrifice  of  all 
humanity  and  himself  so  that  the  Great  Unconscious  may  be 
spared  the  misery  of  having  conscious  children. 

What  does  it  all  signify?  It  will  hardly  do  to  sweep  so  vast 
and  portentous  a  thought  movement  into  the  abyss  with  the 
simple  statement  that  it  is  entirely  a  vagary  of  the  human  con- 
sciousness, and  regard  it  purely  as  one  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  the  erring  mind  of  man  deceives  itself.  It  is  far  too  large 
and  organic  for  that;  it  appears  rather  to  belong  to  thought  it- 
self, and,  to  understand  thought  itself,  one  will  have  to  give 
due  place  to  this  one  of  its  aspects. 

The  opposite  and  optimistic  thought  has  like  it  gone  through 
its  various  phases,  and  shows  itself  side  by  side  with  its  gloomy 
congener.  It  has  not  been  the  object  of  this  paper  to  attempt 
the  placing  of  the  optimistic  deduction  side  by  side  with  the 
pessimistic  one,  except  in  drawing  such  conclusions,  as  the 
writer  can,  from  them  both. 

The  strength  of  the  conclusion  that  whatever  is,  is  right,  ex- 
ceeds unquestionably  the  one  that  whatever  is,  is  wrong,  and 
the  ()])limist  can  always  make  the  rejoinder  that  the  most 
lhorou.i:;h-going  pessimist  assumes  as  good,  nay  best,  one  thing, 
namely,  universal  extinction.  The  pessimist  thus  logically  cuts 
the  very  ground  from  under  his  own  feet,  and  his  ultimate  point 
of  view  vanishes  into  the  one  which  is  its  own  opposite. 

Yet  the  good  a])pears  to  be  strangely    put  to  very   severe 

straits  in  working  out  its  results,  and  often  is  so  hard  pressed 

that  defeat  seems  to  stare  it  in  the  face,  and  the  most  confirmed 

optimist  grows  somewhat   pallid  at  the   prospect.     Shall  it  be 

always  thus  —  the  wrong  so  frequently  in  power,  and  the  right  so 

frequently   oppressed   and   debarred   from    its   just    and    noble 

fruitions  — 

Right  forever  on  the  scaffold, 

Wrong  forever  on  the  throne? 

The  demonstration  that  the  substance  of  the  world  is  infinite 
goodness  has  been  made  again  and  again  with  a  fervor  and  a  co- 
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gency  that  cannot  be  gainsaid.  The  substance  of  things  must 
be  conscious,  for  if  it  were  unconscious,  it  would  be  limited  by 
the  conscious,  and  could  not  therefore  be  the  infinite  substance. 
The  Orient  has,  as  was  pointed  out,  leaned  to  the  opinion  that 
the  Master  of  the  world  is  unconscious;  the  Occident,  Europe 
and  America,  have  based  their  whole  life  and  history  upon  the 
opposite  view.     As  Mr.  W.  T.  Harris  has  said: 

**On  this  rock  [that  God  is  Supreme  Reason]  is  built  the  final 
definition  by  which  Europe  and  the  Western  World  distinguishes 
itself  from  the  other  world,  the  world  of  the  Orient.  God,  the 
Supreme  Being,  is  not  a  formless  essence  —  an  empty  entity — 
transcendent  to  ail  thought  and  to  all  reflection,  because  such 
a  Supreme  Being  has  no  existence  or  outward  manifestation. 
But  the  true  God  is  infinite  form  (infinite  because  self-related). 
He  is  Divine  Reason,  and  Reason  is  self-activity  that  perpetual- 
ly reveals  it.self  in  distinctions  and  categories,  in  creation  and  in 
human  cognition.  Man  has  the  divine  destiny  to  partake  in  the 
divine  life  —  being  endowed  with  Reason  as  the  light  of  all  his 
seeing  —  and  able  by  diligent  application  to  purify  his  thinking 
and  become  familiar  with  those  eternal  thoughts  of  the  Creator 
in  and  for  themselves." 

That  is  the  optimistic  conclusion;  but  over  against  it  stands 
the  pessimistic  conclusion,  aggressive,  vigorous,  shadowy.  Can 
we  hold  them  both  and  attempt  to  unify  them?  Perhaps  such 
is  the  final  word,  and  with  the  full  recognition  of  evil  in  all  its 
darkness  and  windings  and  subtle  penetrativeness,  we  may  dis- 
cover that  the  solvent  word  is  Victory,  the  conquest  of  the 
right  over  wrong,  the  mastery  of  the  dark  by  the  light,  the  over- 
powering of  the  base  by  the  noble. 

If  one  asks  further  why  any  such  conflict  should  be,  it  may  be 
answered,  with  what  validity  the  reader  must  decide,  that  com- 
pleteness would  not  be  complete  save  as  it  included  and  domi- 
nated all  incompleteness,  that  goodness  would  not  be  gocnlness 
save  as  it  overmastered  evil.  The  pessimistic  thinkers  virtually 
concede  this  in  placing  at  the  head  of  their  systems  the  blank 
nothingness  to  which  they  address  self-contradictory  hymns  of 
prai.se  and  thanksgiving.  Without  the  conflict  and  the  victory, 
go<xlness  would   indeed  be  only  a  self-contained  and  transcen- 
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dental  sameness,  which  could  not  know  itself,  much  less  know 
another.  Whatever  is,  is  right,  and  whatever  is,  is  wrong,  but 
the  concrete  reality  is  infinite  self-realization,  infinite  potency, 
infinite  triumph. 

I  must,  however,  hereby  make  my  peace  with  the  saints  and 
the  mystics,  who  after  all  do  not  belong  with  the  pessimistic 
conclave,  and  yet  they  approach  dangerously  near  those  doctrines 
by  making  their  fundamental  entity  superior  to  thought  and 
reason.  Yet  one  sees  that  they  do  not  quite  mean  what  they 
say,  and  pour  out  their  ardors  before  that  Reality,  which,  being 
Goodness  itself,  resides  on  high,  triumphant  and  glorified  over 
evil,  which  becomes  its  servant  and  coadjutor. 

Louis  J.  Block. 

Chicago,  Illinois. 


THE  ROMANS  AND  THE  OCEAN:  HOW  THE  MAS- 
TERS OF  DRY  LAND  REGARDED  THE  SEA 

Even  with  full  allowance  made  for  the  change  wrought  by 
devastation,  neglect,  and  destruction  of  forests,  ancient  Hellas, 
as  we  judge  it  from  the  Greece  of  to-day,  could  not  have  been 
fitted  for  any  considerable  agriculture.  Save  in  Thessaly,  the 
soil  is  not  rich;  and  the  amount  of  waste  land  is  very  great. 
Two  things  dominate  the  topography:  the  mountains  and  the 
sea.  There  are  no  towering  peaks.  Olympos,  highest  of  all, 
rises  but  9,754  feet  —  only  3,475  feet  more  than  Mount  Wash- 
ington. But  in  every  direction  is  a  tumble  of  ranges  —  twenty- 
six  elevations,  one  writer  has  it,  being  over  3,cxx)  feet,  in  this 
diminutive  land,  which,  with  islands  reckoned  in,  has  an  area 
but  234  square  miles  greater  than  that  of  West  Virignia  (25,014; 
24,780).  The  country  is  for  the  most  part  broken  into  tiny 
patches  of  valley;  internal  communication  is  made  difficult; 
what  soil  may  cling  to  the  hillsides  is  likely  to  be  washed  away 
by  rainfall.     The  ancient  Greeks  transported  much  soil. 

Then,  there  is  the  .sea.  Into  it  the  mountains  have  every- 
where jutted,  making  bold  headlands;  and  lower  in ter\'ening 
land  has  been  destroyed  by  wave-action,  making  many  inlets. 
The  coastline  is,  in  proportion  to  area,  the  most  irregular  in  the 
world.  Scattered  near  are  scores  of  islands  and  islets.  It  is 
not  hard  to  see,  then,  how  the  Hellene  came  to  turn  to  the  sea. 
He  wove  a  web  of  folk-lore  about  it,  and  over  it  he  cast  a 
glamour  of  poetry.  Across  it  he  reached  out  as  a  colonist  to 
the  environing  lands  and  to  mainlands  more  distant.  Through 
its  waters  he  sent  his  busy  merchantmen  —  and  now  and  then, 
too,  a  pirate  craft.  His  conquest  of  Eastern  Mediterranean 
commerce  has  been  referred  to  by  Matthew  Arnold  in  a  wonder- 
ful word  picture  of  how 

.    .    .    some  grave  Tyrian  trader,  from  the  tea, 

Descried  at  sunrise  an  emerging  prow 
Lifting  the  cool-hair*d  creepers  stealthily, 

The  fringes  of  a  southward-facing  brow 
Among  the  ifigean  isles ; 
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And  saw  the  merry  Grecian  coaster  come, 
Freighted  with  amber  grapes,  and  Chian  wine. 
Green,  bursting  figs,  and  tunnies  steepM  in  brine 
And  knew  the  intruders  on  his  ancient  home, 
The  young  light-hearted  masters  of  the  waves  .    .    . 

For  agriculture  the  Greeks  did  not  care.  They  enslaved  the 
original  natives,  and  made  them  do  the  work. 

Quite  diflFerent  was  the  case  of  Italy.  There  the  Apennines 
stretch  through  the  peninsula  in  a  broad  central  ridge,  the  slopes 
and  spurs  of  which  are  marked  by  a  general  parallelism.  There 
are  few  landlocked  valleys,  such  as  are  so  numerous  in  Greece. 
The  coast,  with  the  exception  of  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  is  but 
gently  indented.  There  are  few  islands.  Even  in  recent  times, 
under  a  tillage  which,  judging  from  what  seems  a  greater  prev- 
alence of  malaria,  is  less  careful  and  intensive  than  the  ancient, 
seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation.  Only 
sixteen  per  cent  is  actually  unproductive.  Alluvial  deposits  and 
decomposed  lavas  have  contributed  to  fertility.  The  Italian  peo- 
ple were  agricultural.  War  and  agriculture  were  long  regarded 
by  the  Romans  as  the  only  occupations  befitting  freemen.  Not 
only  was  Cincinnatus  found  at  the  plough,  in  the  familiar  story, 
but  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the  stout  old  Censor,  wrote  on  rural  econ- 
omy; and,  indeed,  Varro  and  others  published  systematic  trea- 
tises on  the  subject.  Many  Roman  names,  such  as  Fabii  and 
Lentuli,  were  taken  from  agricultural  products.  In  a  fragment 
from  the  * 'Medea"  of  Accius,  one  of  the  earlier  dramatists 
(170-90  B.  C),  a  shepherd  who  had  never  before  seen  a  ship  is 
pictured  gazing  "with  a  wild  surmise"  at  the  '*Argo"  as  it  ap- 
proaches harbor.  Well  might  this  shepherd  be  taken  as  a  type 
of  the  land-keeping  Roman  of  an  elder  day. 

Probably  from  the  first,  Rome  had  some  maritime  interests. 
Two  naval  commissioners  early  appear,  with  joint  duty  of  repair 
of  the  fleet.  But  this  fleet  must  have  been  a  slight  affair.  For 
in  303  B.  C.  a  treaty  was  made  with  Tarentum  (modern  Tar- 
anto), the  sovereign  town  of  the  Greek  colony  of  Magna  Graecia 
in  Southern  Italy;  and  by  its  terms  Roman  warships  were  not  to 
pass  the  Lacinian  promontory,  at  the  western  end  of  the  Tar- 
entine  Gulf.     Furthermore,   when  L.  Valerius,   violating  the 
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treaty,  attempted  with  a  squadron  of  ten  ships  to  surprise  Tar- 
entum,  he  was  roundly  defeated  by  an  extemporized  force,  los- 
ing five  galleys. 

During  the  Samnite  wars,  Rome  was  busy  enough  with  a  land 
warfare,  long,  arduous,  and  frequently  uncertain.  But  when 
those  wars  were  done  and  Italy  was  subdued,  attention  turned  to 
a  new  contest.  Just  across  the  Mediterranean  was  the  great 
commercial  power,  Carthage.  Carthaginians  had  established  the 
port  of  Cadiz  and  then  gone  on  to  trade  with  Gaul  ere  the 
Roman  eagles  had  penetrated  thither.  When,  in  264  B.  C,  the 
First  Punic  War  began,  Carthage  had  a  strong  fleet,  Rome  none 
worthy  of  mention.  But  Rome  soon  recognized  that  its  coasts 
must  be  protected  against  Carthaginian  attack,  and,  with  that 
ready  adaptability  so  characteristic  of  its  history,  set  about  the 
construction  of  a  navy.  A  Carthaginian  quinquireme  had  come 
ashore  on  an  Italian  beach,  and  served  as  a  pattern  for  the 
Roman  architects.  In  sixty  days  from  the  felling  of  the  trees, 
no  less  than  130  galleys  were  launched.  This  feat  quite  outdoes 
the  oft-cited  achievement  of  Perry,  who,  as  will  be  remembered, 
during  the  War  of  1812  in  about  six  months  built  and  manned 
nine  vessels,  of  which  seven  were  schooners.  During  the  sixty 
days  oarsmen  were  being  trained  on  land  in  scaffolds  built  like 
the  regular  benches.  With  seventeen  of  these  galleys  —  and  a 
bit  unseasoned  and  unseaworthy  they  must  have  been — the  Con- 
sul Gnxus  Cornelius  went  boldly  out  to  assume  the  offensive, 
but  he  was  himself  attacked  and  lost  every  boat. 

Then  his  colleague  Gnaeus  Duilius  took  command.  He  saw 
pretty  clearly  that  although  Rome  might  of  its  resources  build 
many  vessels,  trained  seamen  were  quite  a  different  matter.  If 
he  could  not  comi>ete  against  the  superior  manoeuvering  and  the 
ramming  tactics  of  the  Carthaginians,  he  must  do  .something  to 
neutralize  them.  So  he  hit  upon  the  following  device:  Hinged 
on  a  mast  in  the  forepart  of  the  warship  was  a  boarding-bridge, 
thirty-six  feet  long  and  having  an  iron  spike  on  the  under  side 
of  its  outer  extremity.  When  the  ship  drew  alongside,  the 
bridge  was  released,  and,  falling  heavily,  .sank  the  spike  into  the 
enemy's  deck.  The  two  vessels  were  thus  grappled  together,  and 
over  this  pathway  poured  the  legionaries  to  a  close-range  fight. 
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Conditions  were  thus  approximated  to  those  of  a  land  combat. 
Other  contrivances  were  afterward  used  by  the  Romans — among 
them,  towers  placed  in  the  bows,  whence  missiles  could  be 
rained  on  the  enemy's  deck.  This  construction  was  imitated  in 
mediaeval  navies  and  from  it  the  word  "forecastle"  originated. 
"Greek  fire"  was  also  hurled  through  siphons,  prototypes  of 
modem  artillery. 

But  during  this  First  Punic  War,  within  six  years  time, 
three  Roman  fleets  were  wrecked,  with  a  total  loss  of  about  500 
ships  —  practically  their  entire  complement.  These  disasters 
made  a  great  impression,  and  it  was  at  one  time  resolved  that 
only  a  few  galleys  should  be  held  in  commission  for  the  defense 
of  the  coasts  and  the  protection  of  transports.  Later,  of  course, 
the  Roman  navy  was  rebuilt ;  it  carried  Caesar  and  other  war- 
riors to  Britain ;  in  imperial  times  it  ganied  absolute  control  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Trade  also  developed.  But  the  Roman 
continued  to  look  askance  at  the  sea.  Xenophon  says  that  in 
his  time  (from  about  430  B.  C.  to  about  355)  an  able-bodied 
Athenian  was  trained  at  the  oar  and  ready  when  summoned  to 
take  his  place  on  the  benches.  The  ordinary  Roman  was  not 
thus  skilled,  and  he  got  slaves  and  allies  to  row  the  galleys. 
Soldiers  detailed  for  marine  service  disliked  it,  and  were  al- 
ways eager  to  be  transferred  to  land  duty. 

In  the  poets  the  old  Roman  tradition  of  the  sea  is  often  recur- 
ring. Lucretius,  using  an  illustration  for  one  of  his  arguments, 
tells  how 

...    In  wrecking  storms  wild  ocean  raves, 

And  scatters  in  confusion  o'er  the  waves, 

Stems,  sail-yards,  prows,  and  masts,  and  floating  oars. 

And  drives  them,  beating  on  the  extended  shores. 

That  weak,  adventurous  mortals  they  may  teach 

To  quit  with  caution  the  securer  beach ; 

To  shun  the  dangers  of  the  watery  plain. 

Nor  trust,  too  confident,  the  treacherous  main. — Busby. 

Horace  says  that 

Oak  and  brass  of  triple  fold 
Encompassed  sure  that  heart  which  first  made  bold 

To  the  raging  sea  to  trust 
A  fragile  bark,  nor  fear'd  the  Afric  gust. — Conington, 
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and  that 

Heaven^s  high  providence  in  vain 
Has  severed  countries  with  the  estranging  main, 

If  our  vessels  nevertheless 
With  reckless  plunge  that  sacred  bar  transgress. 

— Conington, 

Vergil,  depicting  progress  toward  the  Golden  Age,  regrets 
that  for  a  time 

Yet  traces  of  that  guile  of  elder  days 

Shall  linger;  bidding  man  tempt  seas  in  ships. 

— CalvirUy. 

When  that  Age  shall  at  last  have  arrived. 

The  pilot's  self  shall  range  the  seas  no  more, 
Nor,  each  land  teeming  with  the  wealth  of  all, 
The  floating  pines  exchange  their  merchandise. 

— CalverUy. 

When,  in  the  "iEneid,"  Sleep,  alighting  on  the  stem  in  the 
guise  of  a  Trojan  comrade,  advises  the  skipper  Palinurus  to  take 
a  brief  repose,  the  experienced  seaman  retorts : 

Is  it  the  old  Palinurus  thy  lips  bid  thus  to  mistake 
Look  of  a  tranquil  water,  of  billows  seeming  to  sleep  ? 
Me,  Palinurus,  to  rest  on  the  faith  of  the  monster  deep? 
What,  trust  Troy's  iCneas  to  breezes  treacherous,  I, 
Duped  so  oft  by  the  treason  of  clear  and  unclouded  sky? 

— Bowen. 

And  later,  as  a  shade  in  the  lower  world,  he  takes  an  oath 
"by  the  cruel  waters.*'  Vergil  is  understood  to  have  lived  long 
on  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  he  dwells  repeatedly  with  unsurpassed 
effect  on  the  littoral  phases  of  the  sea;  but  of  the  element  at 
large  he  expresses  little  but  a  sense  of  vastness,  power,  malevo- 
lence. It  is  a  toilsome  and  perilous  expanse,  to  be  hurried 
across  and  escaped. 

Across  the  land  the  Romans  went  with  indomitable  confidence, 
marking  their  way  with  those  works  of  peculiar  permanence;  so 
that  to-day  the  Briton  traverses  the  original  roads  they  built, 
and  the  Gaul  walks  beneath  their  arches.  But  even  in  imperial 
times  the  voyage  from  Brundisium  to  Greece  was  something  of 
a  hardship.     The  ocean  was  a  thing  "bestrew'd  with  wreck  and 
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disaster.*'  In  its  depths  or  on  its  shores  lay  the  bones  of  those 
who  had  never  received  burial,  and  hence  could  not  pass  over  the 
Styx. 

Over  the  awful  banks  and  the  hoarse-voiced  torrents  of  doom 
None  may  be  taken  before  their  bones  find  rest  in  a  tomb. 

When  Tiberius  built  a  yacht,  he  floated  it  on  the  quiet  Lake 
Nemi,  and  very  likely  kept  it  anchored  like  a  palatial  house-boat. 
The  sea  lacked  that  essential  stability  which  the  Romans  so 
much  valued.  It  was  estranging.  Roman  adaptability  made  it 
a  medium  of  empire,  but  never  with  the  Viking  spirit. 

G.  S.  Bryan. 

New  York  City. 


LIVY 

The  value  of  the  history  of  Livy  is  not  so  much  in  its  por- 
trayal of  preceding  ages  as  in  its  reflection  of  the  thought  of  the 
Romans  at  the  time  he  wrote.  We  may  call  a  part  of  it  mere 
myth  or  unsupported  tradition,  yet  we  have  a  clear  account  of 
what  the  Romans  believed  was  the  way  in  which  the  State  came 
into  existence,  and  of  the  actions  accompanying  the  various 
stages  of  its  progress.  We  may  say  that  their  supposed  his- 
torical facts  were  fancies,  yet  these  fancies  were  the  sure  mental 
facts  for  the  age  of  Livy,  as  may  be  shown  by  the  story  of 
/Eneas.  This  came  to  the  Romans  from  Grecian  sources,  was 
made  the  basis  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  epics,  and  was  so 
thoroughly  incorporated  in  Roman  belief,  that  at  the  funeral  of 
Drusus,  A.  D.  23,  as  we  are  told  by  Tacitus,  Annals  IV,  9,  there 
were  carried  in  a  long  procession  the  founder  of  the  Julian  race, 
/Kneas,  all  the  Kings  of  the  Albans,  the  founder  of  the  city, 
Romulus,  and  then  the  Sabine  nobility,  Attus  Clausus  and  the 
other  images  of  the  Claudian  family.  It  is  the  same  with  many 
of  the  other  stories  given  by  Livy,  and  though  the  critical 
historian  may  calmly  analyze  them  and  pronounce  some  of 
them  ^etiological  and  others  pure  inventions,  still  they  had 
become  a  j)art  of  the  nation's  thought,  were  believed  and  taught, 
and  however  much  they  may  be  criticised  as  history,  they  arc 
still  an  index  to  the  working  of  the  minds  of  the  Romans  at  the 
time  of  Livy. 

The  Roman  State  had  well  definetl  |)olitical,  religious  and 
sfjcial  institutions,  and  there  were  equally  well  defined  tradi- 
tions of  the  wav  in  which  each  had  arisen.  The  ori;:in  of 
many  of  them  was  indeed  lost  in  the  dim  twilight  of  antiquity, 
but  none  the  less  definite  was  the  belief  in  regard  to  the  way 
in  which  they  had  been  instituted.  Their  religious  forms 
had  as  their  source  the  work  of  a  man  named  Numa;  their 
constitution  had  originated  with  a  Servius  Tullius,  and  Ancus 
Marcius  had  prepared  the  fonnulx'  for  the  declaration  of  war. 
The  way  in  which  lhe.se  had  really  l)een  established  in  no  way 
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affected  their  later  efficiency,  and  the  story  of  their  origin  was  but 
the  projection  on  the  part  of  Roman  thought  and  Roman  inter- 
pretation which  had  woven  a  majestic  past  as  an  introduction 
for  the  present.  Even  if  Livy  does  not  give  us  actual  facts,  he 
indicates  psychic  movements,  and  himself  speaks  as  one  of  the 
believers  in  the  early  traditional  web. 

From  the  reflections  with  which  Livy  has  interspersed  his 
work  and  the  statements  made  of  himself,  we  know  him  as  a 
Roman  upon  whom  had  descended  the  manners  of  thought  in 
Rome's  earlier,  better  days.  Firm-stayed  in  his  religious 
beliefs,  he  criticised  the  excrescences  of  common  belief,  and 
wrote  with  reverence  of  the  great  movements  which  had  shaken 
the  State;  and  could  he,  just  as  he  was,  have  been  transferred 
to  the  past,  he  could  have  moved  without  friction  in  any  one  of 
those  early  religious  units  in  which  the  father  was  priest  and 
king.  He  does  not,  as  does  Coulanges  in  the  "Ancient  City," 
show  this  early  unit  finally  developed  into  the  State,  but  he  does 
let  us  know  that,  in  spite  of  many  fripperies  and  follies  in  Roman 
life,  there  was  still  a  deep  current  of  religious  thought  among 
the  Romans,  though  there  had  been  many  changes  from  the 
earlier  days.  The  authority  of  parents  over  their  children  had 
grown  light  and  trivial;  many  old  beliefs  had  passed  away,  and 
new  and  strange  ones  had  come,  yet  back  of  all  these  there  was 
still  a  great  past,  and  there  was  a  great  present,  but  not  obscuring 
what  had  been  done  in  earlier  days.  And  it  is  with  just  pride 
that  Livy  refers  to  some  of  the  creations  as  holding  their 
own  amid  the  glories  of  the  Rome  of  Augustus.  The  old 
Capitol  was  still  conspicuous  in  the  new  magnificence;  the 
Ten  Tables  were  still  at  the  base  of  the  pile  of  overgrown  laws ; 
the  old  Italy  furnished  its  hosts  where  but  few  in  Livy's  time 
were  brought  forth;  and  the  old  Roman  valor  had  scorned 
crooked  ways,  not  practising  Punic  wiles  nor  Grecian  craft,  but 
considering  it  more  glorious  to  overcome  than  to  deceive  the 
enemy. 

Roman  history  was  a  mingling  of  facts  and  fancies,  and  it 
required  the  same  intellectual  effort  for  the  mastery  of  them 
both.  And  the  school  boy's  effort  to  memorize  the  names  of 
seven  mythical  kings  and  the  length  of  their  reigns  was  the  same 
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as  if  they  had  been  actual  personages.  Even  though  it  be 
proved  that  a  certain  character  is  mythical,  a  story  aetiological, 
and  an  apt  saying  a  pure  invention,  their  value  to  Roman 
thought  is  in  no  way  changed,  any  more  than  is  the  past  influence 
of  some  favored  text  which  modern  criticism  may  exclude  from 
the  canon,  or  the  belief  in  some  supposed  physical  fact  which 
recent  investigation  has  shown  to  be  untrue.  It  is  not  probable 
that  Livy,  in  his  intellectual  beliefs,  stood  alone  among  the 
Romans;  it  is  more  likely  that  he  was  a  representative  of  many, 
and  that  from  his  works  we  may  get  a  fairly  correct  view  of  the 
psychic  conditions  of  his  own  day.  To  give  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  these  conditions  is  not  easy,  for  it  was  nearly  six  hundred 
years  from  the  founding  of  Rome  to  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  and  not 
few  are  the  mighty  events  and  the  mighty  men  who  figured  in 
them ;  but  for  the  sake  of  getting  at  certain  points  more  directly 
we  will  consider  the  work  under  the  heads:  (I)  The  Style  of 
Livy;  (II)  The  Orations;  (III)  The  Narrative. 

I.    Style  and  Diction 

Livy  himself  had  seen  but  few  of  the  things  of  which  he  wrote, 
and  all  the  original  actors  had  long  been  dead.  For  this  reason 
he  was  largely  dependent  for  his  statements  on  current  tales  and 
on  the  writings  of  men  who  had  preceded  him,  and  the  words 
which  he  had  heard  or  read  furnished  the  material  out  of  which 
his  history  was  wrought.  They  gave  him  the  material,  but  the 
combinations  and  coloring  were  all  his  own.  The  earlier  writers 
are  criticised  by  Cicero  as  dry  in  style  and  meagre  in  statement, 
yet  nearly  every  jKirt  of  the  work  of  Livy  is  exuberant  and  abund- 
ant. True,  it  has  been  shown  that  there  is  a  development  in 
the  style  of  Livy,  but  the  demonstration  deals  largely  with 
words,  and  this  may  merely  mean  that  Livy  took  the  words 
and  facts  of  other  men  and  wrought  them  anew  into  the  fabric 
of  his  own  work.  And  Ixisides,  the  picture  drawn  in  the  first 
decade  is  one  of  many  scenes  and  many  actors,  while  in  the 
later  decades  the  fields  are  large  and  the  actors  few.  The  por- 
trayal of  the  first  had  been  consecrated  in  the  jxiople's  talk, 
while  the  record  of  the  second  was  in  literary  works,  primarily 
Greek  and  secondarily  Roman.     A  verbal  comparison  of  earlier 
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and  later  sections  of  Livy  becomes  a  comparison  largely  of  forms 
of  popular  speech  with  that  of  literary  diction,  and  proof  of 
changes  in  the  style  of  Livy  should  deal  chiefly  with  the 
larger  matters  of  rhythm  and  sentence  organization. 

Livy  begins  his  history  with  part  of  a  dactylic  hexameter- 
verse,  a  fact  of  little  moment  when  we  consider  the  highly 
wrought  rhythm  of  the  entire  work.  His  diction  is  little  short 
of  the  poetic,  and  critics  point  out  Vergilian  phrases  and  remi- 
niscences, in  discussing  the  influence  of  Vergil,  who  had  taken 
a  little  section  of  the  Latin  vocabulary  and  wrought  it  into  hex- 
ameters, the  most  graceful  that  the  Romans  had  known.  No 
following  writer  could  entirely  avoid  the  field  in  which  Vergil 
had  worked,  and  after  his  time,  not  to  use  a  poetical  phraseology, 
that  is,  one  akin  to  Vergil's,  would  have  been  abnormal.  And 
it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that,  among  the  Romans,  the  two 
writers  of  history  —  Livy  and  Tacitus  —  who  wrought  their  work 
the  best  and  are  antithetic  in  their  style,  are  held  to  have  been 
the  most  affected  by  the  words  of  Vergil.  It  is  less  strange  that 
there  are  in  each  certain  phrases  showing  the  Vergilian  stamp, 
than  it  would  be  if  there  were  none  at  all.  But  with  a  highly 
wrought  rhythm  that  occasionally  becomes  poetic,  Livy  is  not 
ranked  with  Caesar  and  Cicero,  but  is  counted  as  a  writer  of  the 
Silver  Age;  and  the  classification  is  based  largely  on  matters  of 
grammar. 

The  grammarians  show  us  that  at  many  points  Livy  differs 
from  Cicero;  but  variation  fronts  does  not  necessarily  prove 
inferiority  to;  else  we  must  hold  that  in  literary  matters 
Shakespeare  is  inferior  to  Sophocles,  and  Tennyson  to  Theocri- 
tus. Cicero  is  the  conventional  standard  of  correctness,  and  if 
he  is  absolute,  Livy  is  defective;  but  if  Livy  is  consummate, 
Cicero  is  deficient.  Without  attempting  to  weigh  the  impon- 
derable and  to  define  the  indefinable,  we  must  leave  the  com- 
parative value  of  their  grammatical  forms  an  unsettled  question. 
However,  the  general  sentence  structure  furnishes  a  somewhat 
tangible  basis  of  comparison,  for  the  simpler  style  of  Cicero 
is  contrasted  with  the  fuller  style  of  Livy.  If  the  simplest  is 
the  best,  then  the  style  of  Cicero  will  take  precedence  of  that  of 
Livy;  though  some  may  prefer  Livy,  as  some  may  prefer  the 
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Corinthian  to  the  Ionic  column.  Be  the  relative  rank  of  Cicero 
and  Livy  what  it  may,  taken  as  a  whole  the  sentences  of  Livy 
are  the  most  evenly  balanced  of  any  in  Latin.  By  this  we  mean 
that  the  different  forms  of  expression  presented  in  Latin  syn- 
.tax  are  with  him  better  proportioned  than  in  any  other  work. 
The  demonstration  of  this  is  too  technical  to  be  admitted  here, 
but  the  conclusion  is  based  on  the  determination  of  the  number 
of  all  the  constructions  of  the  verbs  in  Livy. 

IL  The  Orations 

The  introduction  of  orations  into  history  was  a  form  set  by 
the  Greeks,  and  was  a  means  by  which  the  author  gave  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  facts  at  issue,  or  gave  expression  to  the  personal 
emotions  involved.  In  about  five  hundred  passages  Livy  has 
introduced  the  direct  remarks  of  others,  and  in  more  than  twice 
as  many,  these  are  indirectly  put.  They  vary  in  length  from 
elaborate  attacks  on,  or  defenses  of,  state  policies,  defenses  of 
personal  actions  or  harangues  of  generals,  to  a  word  or  two  in  a 
personal  altercation.  The  direct  remarks  are  relatively  much 
more  frequent  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  work,  where  person- 
ality is  predominant,  while  later  there  is  a  more  elaborate 
tracing  of  great  events.  We  can  give  no  satisfactory  view  of 
this  oratorical  material  in  its  entirety,  for  it  is  too  extensive  and 
too  varied  to  admit  of  this.  Instead  of  making  the  attempt  we 
shall  present  a  few  orations  associated  with  some  of  the  greatest 
movements,  and  from  the  few  we  may  judge  all.  Those  show- 
ing the  animus  of  the  contests  between  patrician  and  plebeian, 
the  portrayal  of  the  Punic  attitude  by  Hannibal,  opposing 
Roman  views  as  set  forth  by  Scipio  and  by  Fabius,  and  those 
centering  around  the  repeal  of  the  Oppian  law  in  195  b.c.,  are 
fairly  representative,  and  all  deal  with  great  movements.  There 
are  others  of  great  interest  in  regard  to  Roman  affairs,  still 
others  that  were  delivered  by  Carthaginians,  some  by  Asiatics 
or  by  Rhodians,  some  by  Grecian  leaders,  all  in  their  way  reflect- 
ing certain  political  sentiments,  but  of  them  we  need  not  speak. 

Coulanges,  in  **The  Ancient  City,"  gives  as  the  third  revolu- 
tion in  the  ancient  State  the  entrance  of  the  plebs  into  the  city, 

and  this  was  the  breaking  down  of  the  ancient  barriers  that  had 
28 
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kept  the  plebs  outside  the  pale  of  law,  of  religion  and  of  politics; 
but  fundamentally  it  was  a  question  of  religion  which  separated 
the  two  classes.  The  intrusion  of  the  plebeians  into  Roman 
affairs  caused  occasional  convulsions  in  the  Roman  body  politic, 
and  though  we  do  not  know  all  that  passed  between  them,  in 
Livy's  account  we  find  such  reasons  given  and  such  motives 
ascribed  as  seemed  satisfactory  to  men  of  later  times. 

In  446  B.C.,  C.  Canuleius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  introduced  a 
bill  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  plebs  and  patricians,  by  which 
the  patricians  believed  their  blood  would  be  contaminated  and 
the  rights  of  nations  confused.  The  motion,  at  first  gradually 
introduced  by  the  tribunes,  that  one  of  the  consuls  should  be 
from  the  plebs,  reached  at  length  this  point  that  the  tribunes 
promulgated  a  bill  that  the  people  should  have  the  right  of 
choosing  consuls  either  from  the  plebs  or  the  patricians.  The 
fathers  heard  with  joy  a  rumor  of  a  foreign  war  as  likely  to 
call  away  the  plebs  from  their  designs;  but  they  kept  steadily 
on  their  course,  and  the  question  was  argued  before  the  people. 
The  fathers  reasoned  about  as  follows :  The  proposed  bill  will 
bring  about  a  polluted  mixture  of  the  races,  a  disturbance  of  the 
auspices  public  and  private,  so  that  nothing  would  be  pure,  noth- 
ing unimpaired.  Setting  aside  every  distinction,  no  one  would 
know  himself  nor  his  own.  For  what  force  do  promiscuous 
marriages  have,  excepting  that  almost  after  the  manner  of  wild 
beasts  there  be  vulgarized  the  intercourse  of  plebs  and  patricians, 
so  that  he  who  might  be  born  would  not  know  of  what  blood,  of 
what  sacrifices,  he  was  —  half  patrician,  half  pleb,  not  even  con- 
cordant with  himself.  A  thousand  times  would  they  rather  die 
than  such  a  disgrace  be  admitted.  Against  conclusions  such  as 
these,  Canuleius  came  forward  as  the  supporter  of  his  own  bill, 
and  Livy  gives,  in  three  chapters,  an  outline  of  the  plebeian 
position. 

His  reasoning  is  based  on  the  premise  that  Rome  is  the  mother 
land  of  them  all,  that  they  were  asking  what  had  been  given  to 
foreigners,  and  the  patricians  were  stirring  heaven  and  earth 
that  the  populace  might  not  give  honors  to  whom  it  would. 
Roman  kings  had  been  summoned  from  foreign  lands,  and  the 
proudest  of  the  nobility,  the  Claudian   family,    had    been  ad- 
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mittcd  not  only  into  citizenship  but  into  the  patriciate  as 
well.  To  have  a  plebeian  consul  would  be  a  new  thing,  but  there 
had  been  a  time  when  there  were  no  consuls,  no  tribunes,  no 
aedilcs,  no  quaestors,  and  the  pontificate  itself  was  an  institution. 
The  enforcement  of  artificial  distinctions  makes  two  States  of 
one;  and  the  real  State  is  not  the  patricians  but  the  populace, 
and  the  supreme  power  is  that  of  the  Roman  people.  "And  so 
for  those  wars  of  yours,  whether  they  be  true  or  false,  the  plebs 
are  prepared,  if  giving  the  right  of  marriage  you  make  the  State 
one;  if  they  are  able  to  unite,  to  be  joined,  to  mingle  with  you 
in  private  relationships;  if  hope,  if  an  approach  to  honors  is 
given  to  active  men ;  if  in  the  fellowship,  if  in  the  association 
of  the  republic,  if  —  a  thing  which  is  a  sign  of  equal  liberty  —  it  is 
permissible  to  obey  and  sway  in  annual  magistracies.  If  anyone 
shall  impede  these  things,  bring  forward  your  wars  and  multi- 
ply them  by  report.  No  one  is  going  to  give  his  name,  no  one 
is  going  to  take  up  arms,  no  one  is  going  to  fight  for  haughty 
masters  with  whom  there  is  not  in  the  Republic  an  association  of 
honors  and  in  private  of  marriage  rights.'*  In  reply,  the  patri- 
cians could  only  say  that  the  auspices  had  not  been  given  to  the 
plebs  that  they  might  not  be  defiled  by  uncertain  offspring. 
At  this  the  plebs  were  hot  that  they  should  be  considered  as 
hateful  to  the  gods.  Their  persistency,  however,  won  for  them 
the  day,  and  the  great  wall  of  partition  was  broken  down. 

It  matters  not  whether  the  speeches  here  given  by  Livy  arc 
his  own  composition  or  the  work  of  others,  the  interpretation  is 
highly  probable,  the  central  facts  are  firmly  grasped  by  Canu- 
leius,  and  with  iterative  insistence  the  presumable  steps  of  his- 
torical progress  are  stated  for  the  discomfiture  of  the  patricians 
in  their  efforts  to  maintain  artificial  distinctions  in  an  uni-racial 
body  politic. 

Livy  wrote  within  limits  when  at  the  beginning  of  Book  XXI 
he  declared  that  the  Second  Punic  War  was  the  greatest  that 
had  ever  been  carried  on,  for,  as  has  been  truly  said  of  the  Punic 
Wars:  **Thcy  formed  no  mere  struggle  to  determine  the  lot  of 
two  cities,  or  two  empires;  but  it  was  a  strife  on  the  event  of 
which  depended  the  fate  of  two  races  of  mankind,  whether  the 
dominion  of  the  world  should  belong  to  the  Indo-Germanic  or 
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to  the  Semitic  family  of  nations.*'  Livy  gives  us  the  facts  in 
regard  to  Hannibal  as  he  had  gathered  them,  but  the  best  inter- 
pretation is  that  which  he  gives  us  in  the  words  of  Hannbal 
himself.  The  delineation  of  his  vices,  "inhuman  cruelty,  perfidy 
more  than  Punic,  nothing  of  truth,  nothing  of  purity,  no  fear 
of  gods,  no  regard  of  oath,  no  religion,'*  would  mark  him  as  fit 
spokesman  for  a  race  damned  by  **Punic  faith."  After  the 
Rhone  had  been  crossed,  he  tells  his  men  that  they  had  crossed 
the  Ebro  to  blot  out  the  name  of  the  Roman  and  liberate  the 
world.  Suppose  the  Alps  be  higher  that  the  Pyrenees,  yet  no 
lands  are  insuperable  to  the  human  race,  and  they  should  hope 
that  the  end  of  the  war  would  be  the  plain  between  the  Tiber 
and  the  walls  of  Rome.  When  the  Alps  had  been  crossed  and 
the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians  were  arranging  for  the  first 
battle,  after  entertaining  his  soldiers  by  a  gladiatorial  contest, 
Hannibal  harangued  them  on  the  issues  of  the  contest:  They 
must  fight  or  die  where  they  first  met  the  enemy.  If  they  were 
going  to  recover  only  what  had  been  wrested  from  their  fathers 
the  rewards  would  be  sufficiently  great,  but  whatever  the 
Romans  had  won  and  heaped  up  in  so  many  triumphs,  all  this 
was  going  to  be  theirs.  They  were  descending  into  Italy,  about 
to  fight  the  more  boldly  and  bravely  the  greater  the  hope  and 
the  spirit  of  him  inflicting  violence  than  of  him  warding  it  oflF. 
A  race  the  most  cruel  and  the  most  haughty  makes  all  its  own 
and  of  its  own  sway.  It  circumscribes  and  hems  them  in  by  the 
limits  of  mountains  and  streams  which  they  should  not  pass,  nor 
does  it  observe  those  which  it  has  established.  It  has  taken 
away  Sicily  and  is  taking  away  Spain.  **It  is  necessary  for  you 
to  be  brave  men,  and  all  between  victory  and  death  being  taken 
away  by  a  sure  desperation,  either  to  conquer,  or  if  fortune 
shall  waver,  to  seek  death  in  battle  rather  than  in  flight.  If  this 
is  well  fixed  and  determined  in  the  mind  of  all,  we  have  con- 
quered. No  weapon  keener  than  contempt  of  death  has  been 
given  by  the  immortal  gods  to  man  for  conquering." 

Sixteen  years  passed  by  when  Hannibal  and  the  younger 
Scipio  met  before  the  final  battle  at  Zama,  and  Hannibal  offered 
to  submit  to  the  terms  of  peace  imposed  by  the  Romans.  He  is 
here  no  longer  the  warrior  but  the  philosopher  presenting  the 
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blessings  of  contentment,  as  the  lesson  taught  by  his  own  life 
and  that  of  Carthage;  and  coming  back  to  Carthage  an  old  man, 
.  he  prefers  to  follow  reason  rather  than  fortune.  In  the  lecture 
room  the  discourse  would  have  been  unanswerable,  but  on  the 
battlefield  it  had  no  slightest  weight  in  dissuading  Scipio 
from  leaving  the  settlement  to  the  arbitrament  of  war.  Once 
after  this  he  is  associated  with  Scipio,  when,  talking  with  him 
at  Ephesus,  he  placed  Alexander  first  among  generals,  Pyrrhus 
second,  and  himself  third.  And  then  replying  to  Scipio  as  to 
his  own  ranking  if  he  had  won  at  Zama,  he  replied:  "Above 
Alexander,  above  Pyrrhus,  above  all  generals.*' 

The  speech  at  Zama  might  indicate  that  Hannibal  had  turned 
philosopher,  but  at  the  court  of  Antiochus  his  words  still 
breathed  the  spirit  of  the  far-sighted  warrior,  as  did  his  remarks 
at  Carthage,  when,  called  to  account  for  his  sneer  at  the  wailing 
over  the  collection  of  tribute  for  the  Romans,  he  told  them  that 
the  proper  time  to  weep  would  have  been  when  their  arms  were 
taken  from  them,  their  ships  burnt,  and  an  interdict  issued 
against  foreign  wars.  "If  a  State  does  not  have  an  enemy  abroad, 
it  finds  one  at  home,  just  as  overstrong  bodies  seem  safe  from 
external  causes,  but  are  burdened  by  their  own  weight.  Verily 
we  feel  only  so  much  of  the  public  ills  as  pertains  to  private 
things,  nor  in  these  does  anything  stimulate  more  than  the  loss 
of  money.  And  so  when  the  spoils  of  vanquished  Carthage  were 
being  taken  away,  when  you  saw  her  deserted,  unarmed  and 
exposed  among  so  many  armed  tribes  of  Africa,  no  one  groaned ; 
now,  because  tribute  must  be  collected  from  private  sources,  you 
wail  as  at  a  public  funeral.  How  I  fear  that  straightway  you 
will  feel  that  you  to-day  have  wailed  over  your  slightest  ill." 

To  the  family  of  the  Scipios  has  been  assigned  some  of  the 
most  imix)rtant  of  the  orations.  The  father  of  Africanus  was 
considerable  of  an  orator,  if  we  may  judge  by  what  he  said  to 
his  soldiers  before  the  first  battle  with  the  Carthaginians,  though 
the  tone  throughout  is  one  of  contempt  for  those  whose  fathers 
the  Romans  had  contjuered,  from  whom  for  twenty  years  they 
had  exacted  tribute.  These  are  but  the  shadows  of  men,  battered 
and  bruised  by  their  Alpine  exixrriences,  against  whom  they 
should  fight  with  the  indignation  and  the  wrath  they  would  feel 
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if  they  should  see  their  slaves  bearing  arms  against  them,  think- 
ing all  the  while  that  they  are  protecting  their  own  wives  and 
children,  and  with  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people  fixed  upon  theni. 
This  speech  bore  only  on  the  immediate  present,  and  far  more 
noticeable  are  the  words  of  the  son  who  represents  the  radicals, 
as  did  Fabius  the  conservatives  at  Rome.  On  his  arrival  in 
Spain  he  told  his  soldiers  that  amid  the  disasters  that  had 
befallen  the  Roman  armies  under  his  father  and  uncle,  Roman 
valor  had  remained  unshaken,  that  his  thought  presaged  and 
reason  confirmed  that  Spain  would  soon  be  theirs,  and  that  in 
himself  would  be  found  not  only  a  physical  but  also  a  psychic 
resemblance  to  his  father  and  uncle.  The  presage  was  realized, 
and  on  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  elected  consul.  Rumor  had  it 
that  if  he  did  not  obtain  Africa  as  his  province  he  would  carry 
the  question  before  the  people;  and  he,  content  now  with  no 
moderate  glory,  declared  that  he  had  been  made  consul  not  only 
for  carrying  on  but  also  for  ending  the  war,  and  that  this  could 
not  be  done  unless  he  took  the  army  into  Africa;  and  if  the 
senate  should  oppose  this  he  would  openly  bring  the  matter 
before  the  people.  It  was  then  that  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus, 
he  who  re-established  Rome  by  delaying,  as  Ennius  says,  came 
forward  as  the  champion  of  the  aristocratic  party  in  opposition 
to  Scipio. 

At  the  outset  he  met  two  charges  against  himself,  one  of 
inborn  hesitancy  of  character,  the  other  of  a  spirit  of  rivalry 
with  a  man  no  older  than  his  own  son.  Such  designs  were  far 
from  him,  weary  now  with  living  and  not  only  from  active  deeds, 
and  he  must  live  and  die  with  the  glory  that  he  had  won  —  the 
fact  that  he  had  kept  Hannibal  from  conquering  so  that  he  might 
be  vanquished  by  those  whose  powers  were  then  vigorous. 
Fabius  then  demonstrated  his  fundamental  proposition  that  one 
should  go  to  attack  another  only  when  he  has  defended  his  own. 
This  he  illustrated  by  examples  drawn  from  Roman  and  Athenian 
history,  saying  that  the  day  would  fail  him  if  he  should  wish  to 
enumerate  the  kings  and  commanders  who,  with  greatest  losses 
to  themselves  and  armies,  had  passed  over  into  the  enemy's  land, 
and  that  Scipio  wished  to  go  to  Africa,  not  because  he  considered 
it  useful  to  the  Republic  but  glorious  to  himself.     The  words  of 
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Fabius,  reenforced  by  his  reputation  for  foresight,  won  over  a 
great  part  of  the  senate  and  elders,  and  more  praised  the  counsel 
of  the  old  man  than  the  haughty  intention  of  the  young  Scipio, 
a  result  in  strong  contrast  with  the  effect  of  the  speech  of 
Hanno  when  he  spoke  in  the  Carthaginian  senate  against  the 
plans  of  Hannibal,  for  then,  as  Livy  says,  **as  usual,  the  major- 
ity out-voted  the  better  part.** 

The  reply  of  Scipio  to  Fabius  is  not  indicative  of  a  spirit  of 
meekness,  but  has  in  it  the  curtness  shown  in  the  reply  to  Han- 
nibal at  Zama.  The  self-defense  of  Fabius  is  mentioned,  and 
also  the  fact  that,  because  of  defect  of  language  or  of  fact,  the 
suspicion  had  not  been  cleared  away.  Then  follows  the  frank 
admission  that  he  desired  to  equal  or  even  to  surpass  the  glory 
of  Fabius.  Scipio  had  come  forward  as  commander  for  the 
Spanish  army  when  the  chances  of  success  were  smaller  than 
now,  and  no  one  had  criticised  him  for  doing  it.  The  historical 
exposition  given  by  Fabius  is  incorrect,  for  it  omits  the  best  of 
all  examples,  Hannibal  in  Italy.  *'Let  Africa  be  made  the  seat 
of  war;  let  there  be  turned  thither  the  terror  and  flight,  the 
devastation  of  the  fields,  the  other  disasters  of  war  which 
have  fallen  on  us  for  fifteen  years.** 

The  Second  Punic  War  had  ended,  and  the  effects  were  pass- 
ing away,  when  in  195  B.C.,  there  was  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
abrogation  of  the  Oppian  Law  which  Oppius  the  tribune  had 
brought  forward  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  of  the  Punic  war  — 
that  no  woman  should  have  more  than  a  half  ounce  of  gold, 
should  use  a  varied  colored  garment,  and  in  city  or  in  town 
or  nearer  than  a  half  mile  ride  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  a  span. 
The  tribunes  declared  that  they  would  not  allow  it  to  be  abro- 
gated; many  nobles  came  forward,  both  to  persuade  and  dis- 
suade; and  the  Capitol  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  those  favor- 
ing or  opposing  the  bill.  The  matrons  by  no  authority  nor 
reverence  nor  command  of  husbands  could  be  kept  within  the 
threshold,  but  blocked  all  the  streets  of  the  city  and  the 
approaches  to  the  forum,  beseeching  the  men  descending  to  the 
forum  that  they  permit  the  right  of  wearing  the  early  adorn- 
ment to  be  restored.  Day  by  day  the  throng  of  women  increased, 
for  they  kept  coming  from  town  and  market  place.     They  dared 
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to  approach  and  solicit  even  consuls,  praetors  and  other  magis- 
trates, but  against  them  all,  unyielding  as  the  steadfast  man 
described  by  Vergil,  stood  Cato  the  Elder,  whose  speech  is 
unique  among  Roman  orations ;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  so  will 
be  the  excuse  for  quoting  several  sections  from  it  as  well  as 
from  the  oration  in  reply: 

**If  each  one  of  us,  fellow-citizens,  had  set  on  foot  to  retain 
the  right  and  majesty  of  man  over  his  own  mother  of  the 
family,  we  should  be  having  less  trouble  with  the  whole  mass 
of  the  women.  Now  at  home  our  liberty,  vanquished  by  woman's 
impotence,  here  even  in  the  forum  is  trampled  on  and  trodden 
under  foot;  and  because  we  have  not  restrained  them  individ- 
ually we  shudder  at  them  collectively.  Indeed,  I  held  it  fable 
and  feigned  fact  that  the  entire  race  of  men  by  women's  con- 
spiracy had  been  swept  away,  root  and  branch,  to  some  island. 
From  every  class  there  is  the  greatest  danger  if  you  permit 
gatherings  and  councils  and  secret  consultations.  .  .  .  Indeed,  not 
without  some  blushing  did  I  come  into  the  forum  through  the 
midst  of  the  throng  of  women.  And  if  reverence  for  the  maj- 
esty and  modesty  of  the  individuals,  rather  than  of  the  mass,  had 
not  restrained  me,  lest  they  should  seem  compelled  by  the  con- 
sul, I  should  have  said :  What  is  the  use  of  rushing  forth  and 
blocking  streets  and  addressing  the  men  of  others  ?  Of  your  own 
at  home,  was  not  each  one  of  you  able  to  ask  that  very  thing  ? 
If  they  shall  win  in  this,  what  will  they  not  attempt  ?  Consider 
all  those  laws  for  women  by  which  our  ancestors  bound  their 
wantonness,  through  which  they  subjected  them  to  their  men. 
If  you  fray  out  the  individual  laws,  and  distort  and  permit 
women  to  be  made  equal  to  men,  do  you  think  they  will  be 
endurable  for  you  ?  Straightway,  as  soon  as  they  shall  be  equal, 
they  will  be  superior.  But  what  is  the  sign,  honorable  at  least 
to  speak  of,  carried  before  this  woman's  sedition?  It  asks  that 
they  may  gleam  in  purple  and  in  gold,  that  on  week  days  and  on 
Sundays  they  may  be  borne  through  the  city  as  if  triumphing 
over  a  law  vanquished  and  abrogated,  and  over  your  suffrages 
lured  and  taken  away,  that  there  be  no  limit  to  expense,  none  to 
luxury.  Often  have  you  heard  me  complaining  of  the  expenses 
of  men,  often  of  those  of  women,  not  only  of  private  men  but 
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also  of  magistrates;  and  that  the  State  is  struggling  with  two 
diverse  evils,  avarice  and  luxury,  which  pests  have  overthrown 
all  mighty  empires.  We  have  already  passed  into  Greece  and 
Asia  and  are  handling  royal  treasures  replete  with  all  the  allure- 
ments of  lusts  ....  And  I  shudder  lest  these  things  may  have 
taken  us  rather  than  we  them.  Already  too  many  do  I  hear 
lauding  and  admiring  the  adornments  of  Athens  and  of  Corinth, 
and  deriding  the  prefixed  pottery  of  the  Roman  gods.  Worst 
indeed  is  the  blush  for  the  stinginess  of  poverty.  But  the  law 
takes  both  from  you  when  you  do  not  have  what  it  is  not  legal  to 
have.  'This  equalization  I  cannot  bear,*  says  the  rich  woman. 
'Why  does  the  poverty  of  others  lie  concealed  under  the  shadow 
of  the  law,  so  that,  if  it  were  permissible,  they  are  going  to  have 
what  they  cannot  have?'  Citizens,  do  you  wish  to  impose 
this  contest  on  your  wives,  that  the  rich  may  have  that  which  no 
others  can ;  that  the  poor  should  exert  themselves  above  their 
strength  lest  they  be  despised  for  that  very  thing?  Lest  what 
is  not  proper  shall  begin  to  shame  them,  and  what  ought,  shall 
not?  She  will  prepare  what  she  can  of  her  own,  and  for  what 
she  cannot  she  will  ask  her  man.  And  wretched  that  man,  both 
the  asked  and  the  unasked,  when  he  shall  see  given  by  another 
what  he  has  not  given ;  and  now  in  general  they  ask  the  men  of 
others,  and  what  is  of  more  moment  they  ask  for  laws  and  votes, 
and  get  them  from  some.  I  think  that  in  no  way  should  the 
Oppian  Law  be  abrogated ;  but  may  all  the  gods  bless  what  you 
may  do." 

After  the  tribunes  who  were  opposed  to  the  bill  had  also 
spoken,  Valerius,  the  author  of  the  bill,  appeared  in  its  defense, 
and  from  Cato*s  own  history  cited  instances  in  which  the  State 
had  been  aided  by  the  women.  He  then  turned  to  the  main  points 
in  the  speech  of  Cato —  his  indignation  that  any  law  should  be 
abrogated,  and  especially  one  passed  for  the  sake  of  restraining 
the  luxury  of  women.  Some  Roman  laws  had  been  repealed,  and 
the  conditions  calling  for  the  Oppian  law  had  changed.  At  pres- 
ent the  women  alone  in  all  the  State  do  not  feel  any  of  the  bene- 
fits of  peace,  and  what  is  denied  to  them  is  allowed  to  the  wives 
of  Latin  allies.  Neither  magistracies  nor  priesthoods  nor  tri- 
umphs nor  insignia  nor  gifts  nor  warlike  spoils  can  fall  to  their 
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lot;  elegancies  and  jewels  and  attire,  these  are  the  adornment  of 
women,  and  our  ancestors  wished  that  there  be  these  womanly 
decorations.  Forsooth,  if  you  shall  repeal  the  Oppian  law,  it 
will  not  be  in  your  power,  if  you  shall  wish  to  repeal  any  of  that 
which  the  law  now  forbids;  much  less  will  daughters,  wives, 
sisters  even  be  under  the  control  of  someone.  Never  while  theirs 
are  alive  is  womanly  servitude  removed,  and  they  themselves 
detest  the  liberty  which  widowhood  and  childlessness  bring. 
They  prefer  that  their  adornment  be  in  your  control,  rather 
than  in  that  of  the  law.  And  you  ought  to  hold  them  under 
your  control  and  guardianship  rather  than  in  servitude,  and  pre- 
fer that  you  be  called  their  fathers  and  their  men  rather  than 
their  masters.  The  consul  just  now  used  hateful  words  by  call- 
ing this  a  woman's  sedition  and  secession,  for  that  is  the  danger 
lest  they  seize  the  Sacred  Mount  —  as  did  once  the  angry  plebs  — 
or  the  Aventine.  To  this  weakness  ought  to  be  submitted  what- 
ever you  may  think,  and  the  stronger  you  are  the  more  moder- 
ately ought  you  to  use  your  authority. 

The  law  was  repealed,  and  Cato  set  out  for  Spain  as  calmly  as 
we  may  suppose  that  Socrates  went  from  home  to  search  for 
peace  in  the  streets  of  Athens. 

We  have  followed  quite  closely  in  the  outlines  given  the  form 

of  statement  in  Livy,  as  they  are  interpretative,  and  can  be  held 

to  be  largely  or  altogether  his  own  work.     They  indicate  the  bent 

of  thought,  and  because  of  their  directness  of  statement  and  their 

frequent  references  to  the  future,  they  give  opportunity  for  forms 

of  statement   and    rhetorical    coloring   not   admissible   in   the 

narrative. 

III.  The  Narrative 

Livy  tells  us  that  he  had  determined  not  to  be  led  away  from 
the  writing  of  history  merely  to  furnish  entertainment  for  his 
readers,  and  not  to  introduce  the  doings  in  foreign  states,  except 
as  these  were  intimately  connected  with  the  acts  of  the  Romans. 
His  violations  of  this  rule  are  few,  yet  among  them  are  some  of 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  his  work.  The  passage  in  the 
Ninth  Book,  in  which  he  discusses  the  chances  of  success  on  the 
part  of  Alexander,  had  he  operated  against  the  Romans,  is  the 
longest  absolutely  Livian  passage  in  the  work,  and  reflects  well 
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the  Romans'  belief  in  their  own  invincibility.  Sufficient  to  jus- 
tify Livy  in  violating  his  rule,  is  the  account  of  the  doings  of 
Hannibal  at  Carthage  after  Zama,  of  his  flight  and  of  his  death; 
of  the  death  of  Philopoemon  with  his  bene  habet  as  he  took  the 
cup  of  poison ;  and  of  the  romantic  career  of  Massinissa.  Every- 
where does  he  maintain  the  high  dignity  of  his  position  as  a  his- 
torian. Whatever  was  religious,  he  deemed  worthy  of  mention, 
though  it  be  but  brief.  Of  references  to  jests  there  are  but  few. 
Most  noticeable  of  these  is  the  remark  of  a  one-eyed  Greek  to 
Philip  that  one  must  conquer  in  war  to  obey  the  better,  and  the 
reply  of  the  latter,  "That's  apparent  to  a  blind  man."  This 
called  forth  the  criticism  of  Livy  that  Philip  was  too  chattering 
by  nature,  and  not  even  among  solemn  things  did  he  refrain 
from  jesting.  Livy  passes  by  without  comment  the  lie  which 
the  younger  Scipio  told  some  ambassadors;  but  after  giving  the 
details  of  the  argument  which  led  the  summoned  tribes  to  judge 
that  a  certain  tract  of  land  was  Roman,  he  adds:  "Nor  is  it 
denied  that  it  might  have  been  so  if  it  had  gone  to  other  judges; 
now  not  in  any  way  is  the  disgrace  of  the  judgment  lightened 
by  the  strength  of  the  case"  (3,  71,  7).  After  describing  the 
tearing  asunder  of  the  Alban  chieftain  bound  to  the  wheels  of 
chariots,  Livy  states  that  in  other  cases  the  Romans  could  boast 
that  milder  punishments  had  pleased  no  other  nations;  and  it  is 
with  just  pride  he  states  that  those  delegates  who,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Cannae,  attempted  to  dodge  the  obligation  resting  upon 
them  were  men  not  of  Roman  bent  of  mind.  However,  these 
passages  are  but  occasional,  and  the  main  part  of  the  narrative 
is  given  up  to  the  portrayal  of  great  incidents,  great  battles, 
and  the  characterization  of  great  men. 

Long  is  the  list  of  the  great  happenings  treasured  in  the  minds 
of  the  Romans  of  the  time  of  Livy.  The  unfilial  insolence  of 
TuUia;  the  tragic  fate  of  Lucrctia,  the  dramatic  death  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  daring  of  Clotlia;  Horatius  at  the  bridge,  the  single- 
handed  defense  of  the  Capitol  by  Manlius,  the  contests  which 
gave  names  to  Coriolanus,  to  Corvinus,  to  Scaevola,  and  to  Tor- 
quatus;  the  execution  of  their  own  sons  by  Brutus  and  by  Man- 
lius; the  inflexible  discipline  of  Papirius;  the  self-sacrifice  of  the 
Decii,  the  ills  which  brought  about  the  secession  of  the  plebs; 
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and  the  great  struggles  of  plebs  and  patricians  —  all  these  and 
more  were  the  potential  material  for  the  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 
and,  real  or  imaginative,  were  wrought  into  the  work  of  Livy. 
How  much  in  these  portrayals  has  been  added  by  imagination 
we  cannot  tell,  but  certain  it  is  that  it  was  busy  later,  especially 
with  the  life  of  Hannibal.  His  vision  presaging  the  devastation 
of  Italy,  the  picture  of  the  Alps  as  they  appeared  to  his  soldiers, 
the  imaginary  pinnacle  from  which  he  viewed  the  plains  of  Italy, 
the  impassable  cliff  made  a  thoroughfare  for  his  troops,  show 
how  plain  facts  had  been  embellished  by  fictitious  scenes.  But 
all  is  not  fictitious,  for  there  is  deepest  pathos  in  the  scenes  of 
joy  and  woe  at  Rome  as  they  heard  good  or  bad  tidings  from  the 
field  of  battle ;  and  beside  that  famous  scene  of  Xerxes  weeping 
over  his  troops  soon  to  perish  may  be  placed  that  of  Marcellus 
weeping  at  Syracuse,  and  -^milius  at  sight  of  the  fallen  Perseus. 
But  for  rhetorical  finish  none  surpasses  the  account  of  the 
destruction  of  Alba;  for  there  has  been  thrown  back  into  that 
unknown  past  the  glories  of  a  later  day,  and  not  a  touch  is 
lacking  in  describing  the  deep  silence  broken  by  the  crash  of 
houses  being  destroyed  in  distant  parts  of  the  city,  and  by  the 
wretched  wailings,  especially  of  women  as  they  passed  by  the 
august  temples  blocked  by  armed  men,  and  left,  as  it  were,  their 
captive  gods. 

In  the  years  from  Numa  to  Augustus,  during  which  the  temple 
of  Janus  remained  open,  the  greatest  activity  of  the  Romans  was 
centered  in  their  wars.  So  frequent  were  these  that  in  an  early 
period  Livy  expressed  his  fears  lest  he  might  weary  his  readers 
with  his  accounts  of  them.  Here  a  brief  notice  of  a  few  battles 
must  suffice. 

The  poem  of  Macaulay,  **Lake  Regillus,*'  in  **The  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome,"  has  tended  to  give  an  epic  glory  to  that  early 
fight.  Its  actors  were  the  sons  of  kings  and  the  leaders  of  the 
nation.  The  interest  centres  in  the  personal  contests,  and  all 
that  is  lacking  to  a  Homeric  scene  are  the  harangues;  but  here 
was  hate  too  deep  and  activity  too  intense  to  brook  such  delay. 
In  the  common  report  the  heroes  Castor  and  Pollux  had  appeared 
on  the  scene,  but  Livy  excludes  the  divine,  and  merely  states 
that  the  dictator,  because  of  his  victory,  vowed  a  temple  to  Cas- 
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tor  as  a  fit  recognition  of  the  work  of  the  cavalry  in  the  battle. 
Who  wove  the  fabric  of  the  story  we  cannot  tell,  but  certainly  its 
embellishments  indicate  an  author  far  other  than  some  meagre 
annalist  of  Rome.  It  is  an  artist's  piece,  as  is  the  pictured 
scene  at  Thrasumene,  showing  us  the  annihilation  of  an  army. 
Without  exploring,  the  Romans  found  themselves  "in  the 
defiles  fatal  to  Roman  rashness, ' '  on  one  side  the  lake,  on  the 
other  the  mountains  obscured  by  the  lowering  curtain  of  cloud. 
In  this  canopy  clashed  the  hosts  till,  the  curtain  lifting,  were 
shown  the  Roman  forces  utterly  ruined.  And  not  the  least  vivid 
of  the  lines  of  Byron  are  those  in  "Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage" 
(IV.  63-64),  in  which  he  depicts  the  scene: 

And  such  the  storm  of  battle  on  this  day. 

And  such  the  frenzy  whose  convulsion  blinds 

To  all  save  carnage,  that  beneath  the  fray 

An  earthquake  reePd  unheededly  away  I 

None  felt  stem  Nature  rocking  at  his  feet, 

And  yawning  forth  a  grave  for  those  who  lay 

Upon  their  bucklers  for  a  winding  sheet; 

Such  is  the  absorbing  hate  when  warring  nations  meetl 

The  Earth  to  them  was  as  a  rolling  bark 

Which  bore  them  to  Eternity;  they  saw 

The  Ocean  round,  but  had  not  time  to  mark 

The  motion  of  their  vessel;  Nature's  law 

In  them  su.spended,  rcck*d  not  of  the  awe 

Which  reigns  when  mountains  tremble,  and  the  birds 

Plunge  in  the  clouds  for  refuge,  and  withdraw 

From  their  down-toppling  nests;  and  bellowing  herds 

Tumble  o^er  heaving  plains,  and  man's  dread  hath  no  words. 

But  Livy's  portrayal  is  more  dramatic  than  this,  in  which 
there  are  lacking  the  curtain  cloud,  and  the  lake  whose  heaving 
billows  many  Romans  dared  to  brave  rather  than  face  their  awful 
foe.  And  Livy's  earthquake,  too,  is  sterner,  for  it  prostrated 
large  parts  of  many  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  turned  rapid  rivers  in 
their  course,  swept  the  sea  up  the  streams,  and  in  mighty  land- 
.slides  tore  down  mountains. 

Strongly  contrasted  with  this  in  its  results  is  a  battle  with  the 
Gauls  in  189  b.c,  one  which  is  like  those  of  Caesar  in  (iaul,  in 
which  the  untrained  barbarians  were  swept  before  the  di.sciplined 
Romans.     They  had  taken  their  stand  on  Mount  Olympus,  their 
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and  the  great  struggles  of  plebs  and  patricians  —  all  these  and 
more  were  the  potential  material  for  the  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 
and,  real  or  imaginative,  were  wrought  into  the  work  of  Livy. 
How  much  in  these  portrayals  has  been  added  by  imagination 
we  cannot  tell,  but  certain  it  is  that  it  was  busy  later,  especially 
with  the  life  of  Hannibal.  His  vision  presaging  the  devastation 
of  Italy,  the  picture  of  the  Alps  as  they  appeared  to  his  soldiers, 
the  imaginary  pinnacle  from  which  he  viewed  the  plains  of  Italy, 
the  impassable  cliff  made  a  thoroughfare  for  his  troops,  show 
how  plain  facts  had  been  embellished  by  fictitious  scenes.  But 
all  is  not  fictitious,  for  there  is  deepest  pathos  in  the  scenes  of 
joy  and  woe  at  Rome  as  they  heard  good  or  bad  tidings  from  the 
field  of  battle ;  and  beside  that  famous  scene  of  Xerxes  weeping 
over  his  troops  soon  to  perish  may  be  placed  that  of  Marcellus 
weeping  at  Syracuse,  and  ^milius  at  sight  of  the  fallen  Perseus. 
But  for  rhetorical  finish  none  surpasses  the  account  of  the 
destruction  of  Alba;  for  there  has  been  thrown  back  into  that 
unknown  past  the  glories  of  a  later  day,  and  not  a  touch  is 
lacking  in  describing  the  deep  silence  broken  by  the  crash  of 
houses  being  destroyed  in  distant  parts  of  the  city,  and  by  the 
wretched  wailings,  especially  of  women  as  they  passed  by  the 
august  temples  blocked  by  armed  men,  and  left,  as  it  were,  their 
captive  gods. 

In  the  years  from  Numa  to  Augustus,  during  which  the  temple 
of  Janus  remained  open,  the  greatest  activity  of  the  Romans  was 
centered  in  their  wars.  So  frequent  were  these  that  in  an  early 
period  Livy  expressed  his  fears  lest  he  might  weary  his  readers 
with  his  accounts  of  them.  Here  a  brief  notice  of  a  few  battles 
must  suffice. 

The  poem  of  Macaulay,  **Lake  Regillus,"  in  **The  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome,"  has  tended  to  give  an  epic  glory  to  that  early 
fight.  Its  actors  were  the  sons  of  kings  and  the  leaders  of  the 
nation.  The  interest  centres  in  the  personal  contests,  and  all 
that  is  lacking  to  a  Homeric  scene  are  the  harangues;  but  here 
was  hate  too  deep  and  activity  too  intense  to  brook  such  delay. 
In  the  common  report  the  heroes  Castor  and  Pollux  had  appeared 
on  the  scene,  but  Livy  excludes  the  divine,  and  merely  states 
that  the  dictator,  because  of  his  victory,  vowed  a  temple  to  Cas- 
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tor  as  a  fit  recognition  of  the  work  of  the  cavalry  in  the  battle. 
Who  wove  the  fabric  of  the  story  we  cannot  tell,  but  certainly  its 
embellishments  indicate  an  author  far  other  than  some  meagre 
annalist  of  Rome.  It  is  an  artist's  piece,  as  is  the  pictured 
scene  at  Thrasumene,  showing  us  the  annihilation  of  an  army. 
Without  exploring,  the  Romans  found  themselves  **in  the 
defiles  fatal  to  Roman  rashness,"  on  one  side  the  lake,  on  the 
other  the  mountains  obscured  by  the  lowering  curtain  of  cloud. 
In  this  canopy  clashed  the  hosts  till,  the  curtain  lifting,  were 
shown  the  Roman  forces  utterly  ruined.  And  not  the  least  vivid 
of  the  lines  of  Byron  are  those  in  "Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage" 
(IV.  63-64),  in  which  he  depicts  the  scene: 

And  such  the  storm  of  battle  on  this  day. 

And  such  the  frenzy  whose  convulsion  blinds 

To  all  save  carnage,  that  beneath  the  fray 

An  earthquake  reePd  unheededly  away  I 

None  felt  stem  Nature  rocking  at  his  feet, 

And  yawning  forth  a  grave  for  those  who  lay 

Upon  their  bucklers  for  a  winding  sheet ; 

Such  is  the  absorbing  hate  when  warring  nations  meetl 

The  Earth  to  them  was  as  a  rolling  bark 

Which  bore  them  to  Eternity;  they  saw 

The  Ocean  round,  but  had  not  time  to  mark 

The  motion  of  their  vessel;  Nature *s law 

In  them  suspended,  reck\l  not  of  the  awe 

Which  reigns  when  mountains  tremble,  and  the  birds 

Plunge  in  the  clouds  for  refuge,  and  withdraw 

From  their  down-toppling  nests :  and  bellowing  herds 

Tumble  o'er  heaving  plains,  and  man's  dread  hath  no  words. 

But  Livy's  jwrtrayal  is  more  dramatic  than  this,  in  which 
there  arc  lacking  the  curtain  cloud,  and  the  lake  whose  heaving 
billows  many  Romans  dared  to  brave  rather  than  face  their  awful 
foe.  And  Livy's  earthquake,  t(K),  is  sterner,  for  it  prostrated 
lar^e  parts  of  many  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  turned  rapid  rivers  in 
their  course,  swept  the  sea  up  the  streams,  and  in  mighty  land- 
slides tore  down  mountains. 

Strongly  contrasted  with  this  in  its  results  is  a  battle  with  the 
(lauls  in  189  b.c,  one  which  is  like  those  of  Cxsar  in  Gaul,  in 
which  the  untrained  barbarians  were  swept  before  the  disciplined 
Romans.     They  had  taken  their  stand  on  Mount  Olympus,  their 


LITERATURE  AND  THE  LITERARY  PRODUCT* 

I  shall  venture  to  call  attention  to  certain  important  conditions 
existing  in  the  United  States  that  essentially  affect  literature: 
first,  as  regards  the  university;  second,  as  regards  the  public; 
and  third,  as  regards  the  author. 

First,  as  regards  the  university.  I  am  the  more  sure  of  what 
I  should  like  to  say  on  this  point  because  of  my  own  experiences 
during  the  past  year.  I  have  long  been  teaching  literature,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  only  within  the  last  year  have  I  begun  really 
to  read  literature.  It  happened  in  this  way;  My  own  univer- 
sity had  exercised  her  customary  liberality  in  giving  me  a  long 
leave  of  absence,  and  I  have  been  spending  it  in  the  delightful 
and  immortal  lands  that  border  on  the  Mediterranean,  taking 
my  fill  not  only  of  life  in  the  open  air,  but  of  the  long-deferred 
pleasure  of  reading  —of  really  reading  —  my  favorite  books,  the 
dramatists  and  historians  of  Greece,  the  historians  and  poets  of 
Rome,  the  wonderful  epics  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  It  was 
a  pleasure  which  in  the  midst  of  our  toilsome  profession  I  had 
long  anticipated  with  delight.  But  what  I  had  not  before  wholly 
realized  was  the  joy  of  reading  when  freed  from  the  tyranny  of 
so-called  scholarship,  from  the  tyranny  of  a  whole  library  full 
of  commentaries,  of  books  of  textual  criticism  and  historical 
criticism  and  comparative  criticism,  of  all  the  dreary  waste  of 
books  that,  like  encroaching  sands,  are  blotting  out  our  fair 
oasis  of  literature. 

And  thus  I  was  confirmed  in  the  doubt  that  had  for  a  decade 
been  growing  in  my  mind  that  literature  in  our  universities 
is  less  and  less  being  taught  in  a  manner  genuinely  helpful 
to  the  student.  Wc  are  weighted  down  with  learning;  books 
about  books  are  our  banc.  Take  the  two  precious  little  volumes 
I  carry  most  with  me  —  the  New  Testament  and  **The  Divine 
Comedy."  How  quickly  the  reading  of  each  is  likely  to  degen- 
erate into  the  intricacies  of  exegesis  and  the  mazes  of  research. 


*  From  an  address  delivered  at  the  exercises  commemorative  of  the  Semi- 
centennial of  the  University  of  the  South,  June  26,  1907. 
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The  very  catalogue  of  the  books  dealing  with  Dante  in  a  single 
American  library  is  a  work  of  600  pages,  in  fine  print,  and  with 
two  columns  to  the  page.  And  that  was  nearly  ten  years  ago. 
If  we  do  not  know,  nowadays,  what  the  most  recent  investigator 
has  said  of  the  reasons  why  Dante  chose  Cato  as  the  doorkeeper 
for  Purgatory,  and  what  are  the  latest  results  of  German  schol- 
arship with  regard  to  the  text  of  a  disputed  line,  we  can  scarcely 
enjoy  even  "The  Divine  Comedy"  with  a  calm  conscience. 

And  yet  how  simple  is  this  much-bewritten  poem  when  one 
approaches  it  without  all  the  paraphernalia  of  criticism  and  exe- 
gesis, as  did  Dante's  contemporaries,  and  as  we  may  still  do. 
An  unsuccessful  politician  he  was,  an  exiled  poet,  a  scholar 
who  had  made  all  learning  his  province.  And  at  forty,  baffled, 
defeated,  bitter  at  heart,  but  sustained  by  his  belief  in  the  in- 
vincibility of  truth,  he  determined  to  depict  for  men  the  hier- 
archy of  the  vices  and  the  virtues,  the  world  of  the  utterly  sin- 
ful, the  world  of  frail  mortals,  and  the  world  of  the  saints,  as 
God  himself  might  see  them  in  his  justice,  rank  upon  rank — 
concentrating  all  his  wisdom  and  all  his  skill  in  the  effort  to 
teach  mankind  the  beauty  of  holiness,  of  whatever  ministers  to 
the  uplifting  of  the  community;  of  the  ugliness  of  sin,  and  all 
that  depraves  the  individual  and  impoverishes  the  common- 
wealth. How  simply  the  narrative  runs!  How  the  pictures 
burn  themselves  in  the  mind!  What  food  for  meditation;  what 
stimulus  to  righteous  living! 

And  yet  it  is  at  present  almost  impossible  in  our  universities 
to  read  Dante  or  Homer  or  Vergil,  or  even  writers  in  our  tongue, 
in  this  straightforward  fashion.  Why?  Because  we  must  at 
present  use  literature  mainly  as  a  means  of  intellectual  discip- 
line, neglecting  its  emotional  and  spiritual  elements.  Now,  in- 
tellectual discipline  is  all  but  all-imjiortant,  and  we  are  wise  in 
placing  it  first  for  the  moment;  but  the  need  for  a  fuller  and 
dee|)er  and  saner  emotional  life  is  not  to  be  neglected.  Poetry 
has  its  own  special  part  to  play  in  civilization.  Literature  is  a 
tremendous  power  for  the  continual  uplifting  of  the  race,  for 
strengthening  and  j^urifying  its  emotional  life;  and  some  means 
must  be   found    in   every   university    in   the   land  for  a   more 

vitalizing  study  of  literature,  and  a  wiser  and   surer  method 
29 
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plane.  I  appeal  for  greater  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
ordinary  reader,  for  a  determination  on  his  part  to  read  as  an 
individual  —  to  listen  to  reason,  but  never  to  abdicate  the  judg- 
ment of  his  own  deep  and  instinctive  feelings. 

Again,  there  is  danger  that  we  shall  be  led  astray  by  the  great 
mass  of  trivial  and  sensational  productions.  The  author  too 
frequently  lives  merely  by  his  pen ;  the  publisher  is  often  anxious 
for  immediate  returns  on  his  investment.  He  must  reimburse 
himself  for  his  payments  jmd  at  once  begin  a  new  venture.  The 
temptation  of  both  the  publisher  and  the  author  is  thus  to 
beguile  us  into  rapidity  of  reading,  into  a  series  of  trifling 
amusements.  Against  this  second  danger  I  appeal  for  greater 
thoughtfulness  in  our  reading,  for  less  haste,  less  unrest,  for 
more  leisurely  enjoyment,  for  a  calmer  and  more  judicious 
criticism. 

And  lastly,  with  regard  to  the  author  himself.  The  number 
of  persons  now  wishing  to  take  up  the  profession  of  authorship 
is  wholly  unparalleled.  It  seems  at  times  as  if  every  woman  one 
met  had  a  novel  in  her  desk,  every  man  a  play  in  his  pocket. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  authorship  is  scarcely  a  real 
profession.  A  few  writers  in  every  age  may  support  them- 
sevles  by  their  pens,  and  of  these  a  smaller  number  write  the 
better  for  the  commercial  stimulus  of  supply  and  demand.  But 
authorship  is  really  a  strange,  an  almost  inexplicable  psycholog- 
ical process.  Any  grown  person  can  express  himself  clearly  or 
can  learn  to  do  so ;  but  only  certain  very  rare  individuals  have 
the  innate  ability  of  employing  that  peculiar  dynamic  form  of 
expression  which  we  call  literature,  and  these  few  individuals 
have  the  power  only  on  rare  occasions. 

The  process  involves,  as  a  rule,  an  emotional  state  almost  pre- 
cisely parallel  to  that  so  well  described  by  Professor  James  in 
his  ''Varieties  of  Religious  Experience."  It  is  analogous  to 
the  psychological  phenomenon  of  conversion.  Succeeding  a  long 
period  of  unrest  and  perturbation,  of  ill-coordinated  impulses 
toward  expression,  comes  at  last  a  moment  of  illumination,  as  it 
were,  in  which  the  imagination  bursts  into  flower.  A  new,  an 
individual  form  reveals  itself;  the  architecture  of  the  whole  work 
becomes  clear ;  and  the  author  composes  to  the  bidding  of  an 
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inner  voice.  Then  follow  months  or  years  of  patient  labor  in 
adjustment  and  readjustment,  and  at  last  a  new  work  of  lit- 
erature is  added  to  the  world's  store,  a  new  instrument  for  the 
interpretation  of  life,  a  new  message  from  man  to  mankind. 
There  are  fewer  real  authors  than  profess  themselves  as  such  — 
more  real  authors  than  we  imagine  who  are  ignorant  of  their 
power.  I  counsel  then  for  authors  in  general  other  callings  than 
that  of  authorship  —  professions  that  will  give  them  greater 
knowledge  of  life,  more  leisure  for  meditation,  more  opportunity 
for  the  workings  within  them  of  the  mysterious  power  which  is 
their  birthright,  but  which  is  not  often  to  be  wielded  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  owner,  and  which  cannot  wisely  be  submitted  to 
the  beck  and  call  of  the  publisher. 

George  Rice  Carpenter. 

Columbia  University. 


THE  TALE  OF  THREE  CITIES  :    NEW  ORLEANS, 
PHILADELPHIA,  CHARLESTON  ♦ 

To  give  an  outline  of  the  peculiarities  belonging  to  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  our  country,  to  crystallize  the  predominant  traits, 
the  epochs  of  historical  events,  the  crises  of  place  and  people, 
without  becoming  prosy,  demands  of  a  writer  almost  genius. 
Three  of  our  oldest  and  most  distinctive  cities,  Charleston,  Phil- 
adelphia and  New  Orleans,  have  found  biographers  who  have 
accomplished  this  with  but  few  dull  pages  in  their  volumes. 

Miss  King  has  limned  '*New  Orleans,  The  Place  and  The 
People,"  with  delicate  touches,  and  glowing  colors.  Younger 
than  Charleston  or  Philadelphia,  yet,  as  American  cities  go. 
New  Orleans  has  almost  antiquity  and  holds  more  dramatic 
incidents  in  her  history  than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States. 

"We  personify  cities  by  ascribing  to  them  the  feminine 
gender,"  says  Miss  King,  '*and  New  Orleans  is  among  cities  the 
most  feminine."  To  pursue  the  analogy.  New  Orleans  has  the 
insotuiatue  of  a  Frenchwoman.  Intense,  dramatic,  pleasure- 
loving  by  turns;  meeting  with  dignity  indignity,  bearing  with 
fortitude  misfortune,  rising  courageously  when  the  storm  of  ad- 
versity is  over  to  work  in  mart  or  dock,  to  dance  in  Elysian 
Fields;  \Az^xxit2X  Mardi  Gras^  at  all  times  full  of  biensiance^ 
she  sings  a  chanson,  arranges  chapel  ardente,  keeps  careme  with 
pious  devotion,  and  at  every  turn  of  the  wheel  receives  what 
Heaven  sends  a  bonne  foi. 

What  stately  figures  cross  the  pages  of  the  volume  —  soldiers, 
martyrs,  nuns,  philanthropists  —  each  class  doing  well  its  i^rt, 
many  of  the  lives  interwoven  with  romance  until  the  book  reads 
''as  if  it  were  a  novel." 

The  story  of  St.  Denis — Miss  King  dubs  him,  "a  literary  and 
adventurous  expert"  — belongs  to  the  early  days  of  the  colony. 
It  is  too  long  to  give,  tcx)  well  written  for  one  to  dare  to  abridge. 

•"Nkw  Orkkans,  The  Place  and  The  People."  by  (iracc  Kin^;  **1*iiila- 
DiiLFHiA,  The  riaceand  The  People,"  by  Agnes  Repplier:  "Charlemon, 
The  Place  and  The  People,"  by  Mrs.  St.  Julien  Kavenel.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company. 
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"The  Ursuline  Sisters"  are  most  interesting.  "With  wives/' 
Iberville  had  written,  "I  will  anchor  the  roving  coureur  de  bois 
into  sturdy  colonists,"  and  "the  paternal  government" —to 
Louisiana  as  England  to  Virginia  —  "sent  ships  freighted  in 
France  to  sail  to  the  port  of  Hymen."  "Of  all  the  voyages 
across  the  ocean  in  those  days,  none  so  stirs  the  imagination  or 
the  hearts  of  women  to-day.  Upon  no  colonial  scene  has  the 
musing  hour  of  women  been  so  prolific  of  fancy  as  upon  the 
arrival  of  a  girl-freighted  ship  in  the  matrimonial  haven."  A 
quarter  of  a  century  later  the  coming  of  these  vessels  created  a 
new  demand.  "There  were  children  to  be  educated,  orphans  to 
be  reared,  old  and  infirm  to  be  cared  for" — again  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  mother-country  for  women —  "not  wives,  but 
sisters;"  and  the  Ursulines  established  an  order  in  New  Orleans. 
"The  Company  of  the  West"  built  a  convent  for  them  in  which 
they  continued  ninety  years,  when  they  moved  to  their  present 
quarters.  The  Convent  of  the  Ursulines  of  New  Orleans  is 
the  oldest  establishment  in  the  United  States  for  the  education 
of  young  ladies.  Madeline  Hanchard  (a  postulant,  one  of  the 
young  women)  tells,  in  letters  which  have  been  preserved,  minute 
details  of  the  coming  of  the  Ursulines  to  the  New  World.  The 
Gironde  had  a  perilous  voyage.  It  struck  against  rocks,  winds 
were  contrary,  a  terrible  storm  destroyed  live  stock,  there 
was  no  butter  nor  salt  meat,  and  the  pork  was  spoiled ;  rations 
were  so  short  as  to  foreshadow  starvation.  A  pirate  was  sighted, 
and  when  almost  at  the  "haven  they  would  be"  they  were 
grounded  on  the  sand  bank  of  an  island.  Five  months  to  a  day 
the  voyage  lasted  and  never  once  did  the  "Mother  Superior  lose 
her  calmness  and  courage,  nor  for  a  moment  regretted  the  holy 
mission  she  had  undertaken." 

"The  colonists,  delighted  to  be  relieved  of  the  expense  of  send- 
ing their  daughters  to  France  for  an  education,  soon  provided 
the  Ursulines  all  the  scholars  they  could  attend  to."  These 
good  women  not  only  trained  white  girls,  but  gathered  Indian 
and  negro  girls  under  their  care;  and  not  only  for  religious 
instruction,  but  they  taught  them  to  read  and  to  sew.  An 
orphanage  and  hospital  was  established.  "Generation  after 
generation  in  passing  through  their  hands  —  daughters,  grand- 
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daughters,  great-grand-daughters,  rich  and  poor,  brides  for 
governors  and  officers,  noble  and  base,  bourgeoisie  and  military — 
they  became  a  hereditary  force;  in  truth,  it  is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  there  is  no  Louisiana  woman  living  to-day  who 
directly  or  indirectly  is  not  beholden,  for  some  virtue,  charm,  or 
accomplishment,  to  that  devoted  band  who  struggled  across  the 
ocean  in  the  Girondey 

The  transfer  of  the  colony  from  French  to  Spanish  rule  is  a 
narration  of  brutal  tyranny  told  with  thrilling  power.  A  self- 
reliant  province  of  intelligent,  cultured,  patriotic  and  progres- 
sive people  was  traded  off  without  one  word  to  ask  their  consent 
or  even  to  advise  them  of  what  was  to  occur!  "Upon  publica- 
tion of  the  fact  in  the  city,  the  inhabitants  were  transfixed  with 
consternation.  Men  were  still  alive  among  them  who  had  taken 
possession  of  the  country  in  its  wild  state  of  nature,  who  had 
founded  it,  established  it,  and  held  it  firm  to  France,  with 
but  little  help  from  the  mother-country,  against  both  English- 
man and  Spaniard— to  be  tossed  without  the  asking  from  Louis 
XV  to  Carlos  III,  to  be  made  over  in  a  secret  bargain  to  the 
despised  Spaniards!" 

A  convention  was  held,  a  protest  made  against  Spanish  domin- 
ion, able  men  sent  as  a  delegation  to  France.  They  never  saw  the 
King.  *'De  Choiseul  listened  with  perfect  politeness,  promised 
the  interview  with  the  King,  promised  his  influence,  promised 
everything,  and  —  never  kept  his  word.**  The  culmination  was 
that  five  of  the  noblest  citizens  were  sentenced,  as  rebels 
against  Spain,  to  an  ignominious  death.  "The  whole  city,  men 
and  women  of  every  rank,  threw  themselves  before  O'Reilly  in 
an  appeal  for  at  least  a  supsension  of  the  sentence  until  royal 
clemency  could  be  invoked.'*  He  was  inexorable.  "Bloody 
O'Reilly**  with  "Beast  Butler"  stand  in  the  annals  of  New 
Orleans  as  twin  brothers  in  infamy.  When,  during  the  Civil 
War,  the  city  was  surrendered  to  the  Federals,  and  a  rash  boy  in 

the  hot  excitement  of  the  moment  tore  down  the  United  States 
flag  which  had  been  hurriedly  raised  over  the  mint,  the  Federal 
General,  with  a  smile,  said:  "I  will  make  an  example  of  that 
young  fellow  and  hang  him!"  The  threat  was  executed,  and 
young  Munford  was  hanged.     A  cry  of  horror,  as  in  the  day 
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of  O'Reilly  again  arose  in  the  city;  but  General  Butler  exceeded 
after  this  even  the  atrocities  of  the  Spaniard.  The  "Order 
28,"  against  the  ladies  of  New  Orleans,  issued  by  Butler,  was 
an  outrage  on  civilization  —  an  order  so  vile  that  both  the 
House  of  Lords  of  England  condemned  it  as  ''without  prece- 
dent" and  the  House  of  Commons  as  "against  the  feelings 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century." 

New  Orleans  has  been  rich  in  men  who  loved  their  kind  —  phil- 
anthropists. The  McDonough  Schools  perpetuate  the  name  of 
a  man  whose  love-story  reads  like  a  novel.  Judah  Truso,  the 
noble  Israelite,  while  living,  gave  four  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  charity.  Paul  Tulane's  name  lives  in  the  University  he  so 
richly  endowed.  Sweetest  of  all  is  Margaret  Haughery,  the 
first  woman  in  all  America  to  whom  a  statue  was  raised.  Who 
was  she? 

A  woman  who  made  bread,  who  by  her  stall 
Or  by  her  bake-shop  door  sat  day  by  day, 
Selling  her  wares  in  simple  honest  way. 

A  childless,  penniless  widow  at  twenty,  she  worked  in  a  hotel 
laundry,  then  bought  a  dairy  and  established  a  bakery.  So 
good  was  her  bread,  so  prospered  her  ventures  that  all  through 
the  cities  were  ** Margaret  Bakeries."  She  built  an  asylum  for 
infants,  a  training  school  for  grown  girls,  while  she  lived.  Every 
one  in  the  city  knew  and  loved  her.  When  she  died  she  willed 
thousands  to  the  orphan  asylums  of  the  city.  She  did  not  forget 
one  —  white  or  colored,  Protestant,  Jew,  or  Catholic. 

Philadelphia  is  a  Quaker  Matron.  Dignified,  self-poised, 
neat,  faithful,  she  has  thrown  aside  any  youthful  follies  into 
which  in  girlhood  she  was  betrayed.  "She  is  content,"  says 
her  bio<;raphcr,  **to  face  the  future  if  she  can  hold  closely  to  the 
past  — loving  in  her  cold  steadfast  fashion  the  living  links  which 
connect  her  with  her  honorable  history,  with  her  great  past  in 
the  great  story  of  the  Nation." 

Philadelphia  has  in  her  annals  romance  and  tragedy,  but  a 
reader  questions  if  any  one  but  Miss  Repplier,  with  her  inimi- 
table humor,  could  have  made  this  history  of  so  great  an  interest. 
From  the  first  chapter  in  the  book  **The  Founder  of  the  Quaker 
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City/'  in  which  a  most  charming  sketch  of  the  wonderful  Penn 
is  given,  to  the  last,  on  "The  Quaker  City  of  To-day,**  there  is 
continuous  and  freshly  akwakened  interest.  Pen-portraits  of 
men  and  women  are  far  more  lifelike  than  photographs.  With 
bold  lines  and  delicate  shadings  the  pictures  are  sketched  until 
they  seem  in  panoramic  view  to  pass  before  the  mind's  eye. 
Penn's  treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Shackmapon  is  descibed  as 
**the  story  of  a  great  treaty  made  and  kept.  The  Indians  cher- 
ished its  memory  for  generations,  the  Quakers  were  justly  proud 
of  the  deed  that  did  them  infinite  credit,  and  the  English  have 
always  vied  with  Americans  in  honoring  a  compact  which,  as 
Voltaire  lucidly  remarked,  was  *the  only  treaty  between  savages 
and  Christians  that  had  not  been  ratified  by  an  oath  and  that 
was  never  broken.' " 

Philadelphia  ''was  a  community  where  good  wages  were  paid 
to  all  who  toiled  honestly  with  their  hands,  but  where  brain 
workers  were  not  greatly  in  demand."  It  seems  queer  to  read 
this  of  the  city,  afterward  the  home  of  the  greatest  brainworker 
(Dr.  Franklin)  this  continent  has  ever  produced.  In  the  begin- 
ning, ''farmers  and  mechanics  were  made  welcome,  but  the 
country  was  healthy  and  peaceable,  physicians  and  lawyers  were 
not  thought  needful." 

The  maid-servant  question  was  a  vexation  —  no  doubt  it  con- 
fronted Eve  as  soon  as  she  was  put  out  of  Paradise!  "The 
wages  paid  women  in  the  colony  were  disproportionately  high, 
because  young  girls  were  sought  so  eagerly  in  marriage  that 
female  servants  were  always  hard  to  keep."  One  old  chronicler 
quoted,  writing  of  this  period,  said:  "Here  arc  no  beggars  to  be 
seen  nor  has  any  one  the  least  temptation  to  take  up  that  scan- 
dalous, lazy  life.  Jealousy  among  men  is  very  rare,  nor  are  old 
maids  to  be  met  with,  for  all  commonly  marry,  before  they  are 
twenty  years  of  af(c." 

Into  this  Eden  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  brought  discord  — 
good  people  in  their  way,  but  contentious.  "They  had  no 
patience  or  tolerance  of  the  Quakers,  whom  they  regarded  with 
unconcealed  aversion  and  contempt. ' '  They  were  impatient  with 
the  Indians,  quarrelsome,  arrogant  and  rough  in  their  manner. 
"It  became  in  time  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  the  peace  with  the 
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savages,  perpetually  angered  by  encroachments  and  high-handed 
injustice."  With  the  advent  of  the  Episcopalians,  not  emula- 
ting the  Quaker  practise  of  toleration  to  all  religious  persua- 
sions, fresh  discord  was  added.  "They  had  expected  the  Quakers 
to  claim  complete  tolerance  for  their  own  worship  and  were  pre- 
pared to  concede  as  much  with  good  grace;  but  they  had  never 
anticipated  this  strange,  serene,  perverse  colony,  where  all  creeds 
were  on  an  equally  absurd  footing,  and  where  the  time-honored 
privilege  of  snubbing  dissenters  and  persecuting  Papists  was 
rigorously  denied  them/'  In  spite  of  these  diflferences  it 
was  a  prosperous  community.  "It  was  built  up  on  solid  founda- 
tions of  industry  and  thrift,  having  Franklin's  maxims  for  its 
weekday  sermons  and  Franklin's  shining  example  to  illustrate 
the  text."  The  world  at  large  owes  much  to  Franklin;  but 
Philadelphia,  as  New  Orleans  with  the  Ursulines,  can  never 
estimate  the  debt  she  owes  him — it  is  illimitable. 

"How  Philadelphia  Spent  Her  Money,"  and  "The  Birth  of 
Learning,  *  *  are  chapters  giving  the  interesting  details  of  the  found- 
ing and  fostering  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  Libraries, 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
other  institutions  dignifying  the  city.  But  the  world,  the  flesh 
and  the  devil  are  alluring.  "Gayer  and  gayer  grew  the  Quaker 
City,  that  had  been  so  demure  in  childhood.  Coaches  embla- 
zoned with  heraldic  devices  rolled  through  the  ill-paved  streets. 
In  winter  the  frozen  Delaware  would  be  covered  with  merry 
throngs."  "In  the  bitter  cold  of  winter  nights,  wax  candles 
shone  softly  down  on  Philadelphia's  sons  and  daughters  as  they 
met  for  the  famous  dancing  assemblies  that  date  from  1749." 
"Quakers,  though  not  dancing  themselves,  had  been  serenely 
content  that  others  should."  "These  balls,  if  they  somewhat 
scandalized  the  elect,  were  favored  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Episcopal  clergy,  who  were  well  disposed  towards  any  form  of 
entertainment  which  the  Quakers  rejected  and  of  which  the 
Presbyterians  disapproved."  "The  Assemblies  began  at  pre- 
cisely six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  by  midnight  dancers  were 
all  wending  their  ways  homeward."  "Card  tables  were  pre- 
pared for  the  amusement  of  those  who  did  not  dance,  and  who 
appear  to  have  been  less  patient  then  than  now,  and  less  dis- 
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posed  to  play  a  purely  passive  part."  "The  invitations  were 
often  printed  on  the  decorated  backs  of  common  playing-cards, 
blank  cards  of  any  kind  being  exceedingly  scarce."  "No  wife 
nor  daughter  of  a  mechanic  or  tradesman  was  suffered  to  enter 
the  Assemblies,  which  were  rigidly  aristocratic." 

"The  Eve  of  the  Revolution,"  "The  Dawn  of  The  Revolu- 
tion," "The  War,"  "A  Gay  Captivity,"  with  gay  DeLancey 
and  gallant  Andr^  and  the  ladies  of  the  famous  Mischianza,  are 
alluring  themes.  "The  Lords  of  Misrule,"  albeit  a  stirring 
story,  is  a  sad  one.  Armies  are  demoralizing.  Philadelphia 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  then  the  Americans 
came  in  possession,  and  the  city,  "having  suffered  sadly  from 
her  foes,  found  herself,  on  the  return  of  her  friends,  in  a  worse 
case  than  ever."  "There  was  a  fierce  rage  for  vengeance  upon 
the  Tories,  and  the  selection  of  a  few  victims  to  appease  the 
people,  became  a  matter  of  necessity."  Two  men  were  hanged. 
Elizabeth  Drinker,  from  whose  diary  Miss  Repplier  often 
quotes,  says,  "An  awful  day  it  has  been." 

From  principle,  the  Quakers  were  non-combatants,  and  on 
their  devoted  heads  the  dishonest  demagogue  found  his  oppor- 
tunity of  assumed  patriotism.  In  pretense  of  collecting  unpaid 
taxes  for  militia  purposes,  mahogany  tables,  mirrors,  silver 
cups  and  dishes,  sconce  looking  glasses,  etc.,  were  seized.  The 
list  suggests  that  of  Butler  when  operating  in  New  Orleans 
in  the  days  of  the  Confederacy. 

"The  Riots  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love"  holds  the  lesson 
that  the  world  is  no  worse,  and  that  poor  human  nature  from 
some  exciting  cause  will  always  show  its  baser  part.  "The  anti- 
slavery  agitation,  which  grew  more  violent  after  1830,  awoke 
such  passionate  resentment  and  opposition  in  the  hearts  of  the 
masses  that  riot  followed  riot.  Negroes  were  pelted  in  the 
streets,  white  men  who  pleaded  their  cause  were  pelted  on  the 
platform.  Houses  occupied  by  negroes  were  burned  to  the 
ground."  "This  sustained  defiance  of  law  and  order  paved  the 
way  for  the  serious  riots  of  1844 —  *  the  Native  American  Riots,' 
as  they  were  called,  because  they  arose  from  the  clamorous 
opposition  offered  by  the  Native  American  Association,  to  the 
equally  vehement  demand  of  the  Roman   Catholics,  that  chil- 
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dren  belonging  to  their  Church  should,  when  attending  religious 
instruction  in  the  public  schools,  be  permitted  to  use  the  Douai 
instead  of  the  King  James  Bible.**     "This  controversy,  being 
well  established  and  a  consecrated  character  given  to  the  strug- 
gle, the  outbreak  began,  as  most  outbreaks  begin,  through  the 
desire  of  one  faction   to  hold   meetings  and  denounce   their 
opponents,  and  the  impulse  of  the  other  faction  to  break  up  the 
meeting  with  brickbats. ' '     A  meeting  held  by  the  Native  Amer- 
icans in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hibernian  Hose  Company  culmin- 
ated in  the  Hibernians  attacking  the  Americans,  guns  were  fired 
from  houses,  one  lad  was  killed  and  several  persons  were  injured. 
"Fiercer  and  fiercer,  under  cover  of  darkness,  the  riot  raged;** 
an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Native  Americans  to  burn  a  school 
house  occupied  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  their  pupils — help- 
less creatures  who  had  been  guilty  of  no  violence  and  who  could 
not  even  avoid  being  in  danger's  way.     They  were  staunchly 
defended  by  the  Irishmen,  but  a  number  of  'innocent  spectators,' 
who  should  have  been  at  home,   were  severely   wounded,  and 
houses  tenanted  by  Roman   Catholics  had  all   their   windows 
broken."     Three  days  afterward,  St.  Michael's  Catholic  Church 
and  school- house,  the  rectory  and  some  adjacent  houses  were 
fired.     Another   body   of  rioters  gathered  at  St.   Augustine's 
Church,  in  the  heart  of  the  city ;  the  church  was  broken  open 
and  set  on  fire.     The  Mayor  was  present  but  powerless  (as  the 
Sheriff  had  been  a  few  days  before),  even  with  the  city  troops, 
to  stay  the  destruction.     Near  the  church  was  a  school-house 
which  had  been  used  as  a  hospital  during  an  epidemic  of  cholera, 
where  the  Sisters  of  Charity  had  nursed  patients  of  all  creeds 
tenderly,  but  it  was  now  again  a  school  and  contained  the  valu- 
able library  of  the  Augustinian   priests.     There  were  over  a 
thousand  volumes,  many  rare  old  editions  of  the  classics.     The 
mob  flung  these  books  out  of  the  windows,  kicked  them  into 
heaps  in  the  street  and  made  bonfires  of  them.     Greater  and 
greater  outrages  were  perpetrated,  a  state  of  terror  almost  pre- 
vailed, until  at  last  the  State  troops  with  cannon  quelled  the 
mad  outbreak.     The  world  must  be  improving,  for  this  riot  is 
much  worse  than  that  of  Atlanta  a  year  ago. 
The  volume  is  full  of  interest,  but  one  extract  more  and  per- 
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force  we  must  stop:  "In  December,  1864,  there  was  still 
another  call  for  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  President  allowed  less  than  four  weeks  for  the  draft- 
ing of  this  new  army,  to  which  Philadelphia's  contribution  was 
eleven  thousand,  five  hundred  soldiers.  It  was,  however,  the 
last  conscription  of  the  war.  The  South  lay  devastated,  drained 
of  every  resource,  without  money,  without  food,  without  ammu- 
nition. Boys  of  fifteen  and  old  gray-haired  men  were  fighting 
in  her  enfeebled  ranks.  The  fertile  lands  were  barren  of  their 
harvests,  and,  in  the  broad  track  of  Sherman's  destroying  army, 
women  and  children  starved  by  their  desolate  hearths.  The  end 
so  long  deferred  had  come  at  last ;  and  on  the  tenth  of  April, 
1865,  word  was  carried  to  waiting  Philadelphia  that  the  remnant 
of  Lee's  forces,  a  pitiful  remnant  of  twenty-six  thousand  men, 
had  surrendered  to  Grant,  and  the  war  was  over.  From  her  old 
State  House  roof  rang  out  the  joyful  tidings,  and  every  heart 
responded  in  rapture  to  the  message  of  the  bell :  'The  war  is 
over!'  It  was  hard  to  believe  the  truth,  hard  to  feel  that  the 
pitiless  drafting  and  the  pitiless  slaughtering  were  already 
things  of  the  past,  and  that  men  of  one  Nation,  brothers  of 
one  parent  stem,  were  no  longer  marching  to  kill  each  other 
in  open  field."  **One  out  of  every  eight  inhabitants  —  a  gha.stly 
pro|X)rtion  —  had  gone  out  to  fight.  What  wonder  that  Pennsyl- 
vania's great  city  should  draw  a  deep  breath  of  relief  when  this 
pressure  was  lifted  from  her  heart!" 

In  "Lady  Baltimore,"  Owen  Wistcr  says,  "Kingsport  [we 
all  know  he  means  Charleston],  holds  many  sacred  nooks,  many 
corners,  many  vistas  that  should  deeply  stir  the  spirit  and  the 
heart  of  all  Americans  who  know  and  love  their  country.  The 
passing  traveller  may  gaze  up  at  certain  windows  there  and  see 
history  itself  looking  out  at  him,  even  as  she  looks  out  of  the 
windows  of  Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia."  "There  are 
three  churches  —  St.  Philip's,  St.  Michael's,  The  llugenot  — 
shrines  where  burn  venerable  lamps  of  faith.  And  of  these  three 
houses  of  God,  that  one  holds  the  most  precious  flame  which 
treasures  the  holiest  fire  that  came  from  France.  No  Puritan 
splendor  of  independence  and   indomitable   courage  outshines 
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theirs.  They  preached  a  word  as  burning  as  any  Plymouth 
or  Salem  ever  heard.  They  are  less  known  than  Plymouth  or 
Salem  because  men  of  action  rather  than  men  of  letters  have 
sprung  from  the  loins  of  the  South,  but  they  stand  a  beautiful 
beacon,  shining  on  the  coasts  of  our  early  history." 

Mrs.  Ravenel  has  worked  quarries  of  Colonial  records,  old 
diaries,  old  account  books,  old  letters,  old  newspapers,  and  has 
cut  out  cameos  of  history.  She  gives  illuminating  studies  of 
"The  Lords  Proprietors,'*  "The  Governors"  (proprietary  and 
royal),  "The  Church,"  "Indian  Wars,"  "Conquest  of  Pirates," 
etc.  She  tells  this  of  "The  Rise  of  Methodism,"  the  Methodists 
now  being  one  of  the  great  religious  bodies  of  the  State: 
"When  the  Reverend  George  Whitefield  came,  by  special  invita- 
tion of  General  Oglethorpe,  to  evangelize  Georgia,  Dr.  Garden, 
in  Charleston,  received  him  with  equal  cordiality.  But  White- 
field  was  not  to  be  held  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  rubrics. 
He  was,  above  all  things,  a  great  preacher,  and  he  demanded  a 
great  congregation — preferred  a  big  field  to  a  small  church,  con- 
ducted services  without  prayer-books,  and  took  up  collections  as 
willingly  in  a  meeting  house  as  in  St.  Philip's  itself.  It  was 
rousing,  of  course,  and  probably  of  permanent  benefit  to  many 
minds,  but  it  was  utterly  repugnant  to  the  strictly  canonical 
Commissary,  and  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  stop  it.  He  might  as  well  have  tried  to  stop 
Niagara.  Whitefield  positively  refused  to  pause  in  work  for 
which  he  felt  himself  inspired,  and  the  tide  of  his  eloquence 
swept  all  before  it.  .  .  .  Dr.  Garden  appealed  and  enjoined  and 
finally  summoned  an  ecclesiastical  court  to  try  the  offender. 
.  .  .  Whitefield  was  suspended  from  office.  ...  A  touch  of 
secution  is  the  breath  of  enthusiasm.  Whitefield  was  a  martyr, 
and  Methodism  grew  apace." 

Charleston  was  the  most  loyal  of  cities  to  the  English  Crown. 
Sons  and  daughters,  many  of  them,  were  sent  to  England  for 
education.  The  province  was  prosperous  and  had  few  griev- 
ances, but  South  Carolina  joined  the  sister  States  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution.  In  fact,  a  week  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  signed,  the  battle  of  Sullivan's  Island  was 
fought  and  the  first  victory  for  the  American  States  had   been 
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gained.  The  execution  of  Hayne  was  equal  in  brutality  to  the 
bloody  deed  of  O'Reilly  in  New  Orleans.  **In  after  days  when 
the  act  was  severely  censured  in  England,  Rawdon  endeavored 
to  lay  the  blame  on  Balfour,  who  was  then  dead/*  It  was  a  cow- 
ardly subterfuge.  Balfour  did  suggest  it,  but  Rawdon  was  in 
supreme  authority.  He  was  obdurate  to  every  appeal  made  by 
Whigs  or  Tories.  Of  the  latter,  numbers  interceded  for  Hayne. 
Lieutenant-Governor  Bull,  although  an  ill  man  and  in  great 
pain,  had  himself  carried  on  a  litter  into  Rawdon's  presence 
personally  to  ask  him  to  stay  his  hand.  Hayne's  motherless 
little  children  knelt  before  him,  but  the  fiat  had  gone  forth. 
"Hayne,  accompanied  by  several  friends,  walked  to  the  place 
of  his  execution;  what  should  be  the  manner  of  his  death  he  did 
not  know  until  the  gibbet  came  in  sight.  For  an  instant  he 
paused  and  colored,  then  walked  firmly  on.  A  friend  exhorted 
him  to  die  with  courage.  *I  will  try,*  then  ascending  the  scaf- 
old  without  assistance,  he  prayed  a  few  moments  with  the 
clergyman,  shook  hands  with  his  friends,  drew  the  cap  over  his 
face  and  himself  gave  the  signal  to  the  hangman,  dying  as  a 
gallant  gentleman  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche^ 

The  Society  for  Psychical  Research  would  find  interest  in  the 
following  curious  relation:  "The  ghastly  effect  produced  on  the 
popular  mind  by  this  tragic  event  was  curiously  shown  by  its  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  only  well  authenticated  ghost  story  known  in 
Charleston.  On  the  day  of  his  execution  Hayne  passed  the 
house  of  his  sister-in-law.  She  was  standing  at  the  window  and 
cried  to  him  in  agony:  'Return,  return  to  us.*  He  replied:  *I 
will  if  I  can,*  and  walked  on.  Ever  after,  one  standing  at  that 
window  after  nightfall  would  hear  a  ghostly  voice  below  and 
steps  sounding  on  the  stair  and  in  the  hall,  as  of  a  man  returning^ 
never  going  down,  always  ///." 

Hayne's  death  annihilated  any  chances  the  British  had  of  the 
conquest  of  the  Province.  After  that  it  was  war  to  the  knife. 
Bancroft  says  of  General  Sumter:  "His  campaigns  led  up  to  the 
victories  which  not  only  redeemed  South  Carolina,  but  gained 
the  independence  of  America.**  Hayne*s  death  inspired  the 
whole  State  to  resistance. 

The  city  of  Charleston  was  for  years  before  i860  a  city  of 
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homes — happy,  hospitable  homes.  As  hosts,  no  men  or  women 
ever  better  knew  the  art  of  entertaining.  "The  houses  were 
quite  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  limited  society  of  the 
time ;  and  there  were  persons  who  made  it  a  point  to  g^ve  a  ball 
every  year,  besides  dinners  and  carpet  dances.  Nothing  gave 
more  satisfaction  in  the  servants'  hall  than  the  housekeeper's 
announcement :  '  We'se  gwine  to  hab  a  ball  nex'  week. '  Ordinary 
tasks  were  dropped,  all  was  joyful  preparation.  Rugs  and  car- 
pets were  rolled  back  and  removed,  the  waxed  floors  rubbed  to  a 
still  brighter  polish,  the  chandeliers,  with  their  long  glittering 
drops,  and  the  girandoles  on  the  little  convex  mirrors  were  filled 
with  wax  candles,  the  linen  slips,  with  which  careful  housekeep- 
ers kept  their  chairs  covered,  removed,  one  or  two  'nosegays* 
placed  in  the  tall  china  or  cut-glass  jars  on  the  high  carved 
mantel-pieces,  and  all  was  ready.  Many  of  the  rooms  were 
already  so  handsome  with  their  panelled  walls,  carved  woodwork 
and  coved  ceilings,  long  mirrors  in  gilt  frames,  and  pictures 
(generally  portraits),  that  they  really  needed  no  transient  decora- 
tions. People  of  all  ages  went  to  the  ball  and  danced  —  sedately 
in  a  minuet,  merrily  in  a  country  dance."  "When  the  negro 
fiddlers  struck  up  *  hands  across  and  down  the  middle,'  young  and 
old  joined  in,  happy  as  children."  "Suppers  were  elaborate, 
boned  turkey,  game,  terrapin  stew.  The  pastry  cook  and  her 
assistant  had  been  at  work  for  a  week  making  jellies,  creams, 
custards,  cakes  of  all  kinds  —  all  made  at  home.  Sometimes 
there  was  a  flight  of  imagination.  Two  doves  of  blanc  mange 
in  a  nest  of  fine  gold-colored,  transparent,  shredded  candied 
orange  peel,  a  tall  iced  cake  in  the  shape  of  a  castle  with  the 
American  flag  on  the  tower  and  the  arms  in  colored  comfits  on 
the  walls."  "There  were  wines  —  the  old  Madeira  that  had 
been  warming  and  ripening  many  a  year  in  cedar-shingled  gar- 
rets; port,  and  others;  a  rum-punch  made  with  pineapples, 
limes,  etc.,  only  too  fascinating."  "An  average  Charleston 
household  of  the  wealthy  class  usually  had  a  housekeeper  and  her 
assistant,  a  mamma  and  as  many  nursery  maids  as  there  were 
children  in  the  house.  Each  lady  had  her  maid,  who  was  always 
a  sempstress,  and  clear-starcher.  If  the  cook  was  a  woman,  she 
had  a  girl  in  training  and  a  boy  scullion  to  help  her;  there  were 
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as  many  laundresses  as  the  family  required,  there  was  a  butler, 
and  one  or  more  footmen.  A  gentleman  usually  had  his  body- 
servant,  and  the  coachman  had  under  him  as  many  stable  boys 
as  the  number  of  horses  demanded."  "Jack,  the  butler  of  Judge 
Huger,  disputed  with  another  old  man,  Harry,  the  butler  of 
Mrs.  Henry  Izard,  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  and  most 
thoroughly  trained  servant  in  town.  From  judging  wines  to  the 
arrangement  of  a  salt  spoon,  there  was  nothing  which  these 
withered,  brown  potentates  did  not  decide  and  maintain.  Noth- 
ing would  have  astonished  either  more  than  that  Master  or  Mis- 
tress should  dissent  from  his  verdict.  Jack  was  intolerant  of 
anything  he  considered  a  breach  of  etiquette  at  the  table.  Noth- 
ing could  induce  him  to  serve  a  gentleman  before  a  lady,  or  a 
younger  brother  before  an  elder  brother.  To  place  fruit  or  wine 
on  a  table  cloth,  instead  of  upon  mahogany,  was  to  him  a  fall 
from  grace.  On  one  occasion  he  was  much  annoyed,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  up-country  twice  asked  for  rice  with  his  fish. 
To  the  first  request  he  simply  remained  deaf,  to  the  second 
he  bent  down  and  whispered  into  the  Senatorial  ear.  The 
genial  gentleman  suppressed  a  laugh,  but  when  the  .servants 
left  the  room  he  burst  into  a  roar.  'Judge,  you  have  a  treasure. 
Jack  saved  me  from  disgrace,  from  exjwsing  my  ignorance; 
he  whispered,  *that  wouldn't  do,  sir!  We  never  eats  rice  with 
fish!'" 

Five  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  Charleston  .stocxl  the  siege  of 
Federals  in  forts  and  fleet.  "With  the  fall  of  the  city  and  the 
Confederacy  went  out  the  old  life  of  Charleston."  Her  biogra- 
pher has  told  well  what  that  life  was,  and  in  conclusion  says: 
"If  the  new  is  or  shall  be  better,  purer,  braver,  or  higher,  it  will 
be  well." 

These  volumes  are  written  from  a  well  of  English  undefiled. 

The  treatment,   irresjiective  of  the  topics,  is  charming.     The 

civic  panoramas  could  only  have  been  painted  by  those  who  had 

breathed  the  atmosphere  of  these  cities.     The  harmonious  whole 

of  each  volume  must  be  read  to  be  appreciated.     Clever  as  these 

ladies  are,  they  are  not  too  clever.     A  humor  as  gentle  as  a 

spring  rain  falls  refreshingly  across  the  page,  but  there  is  no 
30 
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levity.     The  details  are  seldom  commonplace.      When  they  are, 
they  are  imaged  with  such  grace  it  gives  variety : 

...  A  shadow  of  repose 
Upon  a  line  of  gray. 

Miss  King  may  be  sometimes  pedantic.  Miss  Repplier  in  a 
small  degree  rhetorical  on  occasion,  it  has  been  objected  that 
Mrs.  Ravenel  has  not  said  enough  of  common  p>eople;  but  his- 
tory told  as  these  women  have  told  it  compels  the  interest  of 
those  who  read.  Von  Ranke,  after  turning  ninety,  kept  cheer- 
fully on  with  his  Universal  History.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Mrs.  Ravenel,  who  has  only  a  few  years  turned  seventy,  may 
now  be  persuaded  to  write  her  own  reminiscences. 

Celina  E.  Means 

Columbia,  South  Carolina. 


WOMANLY  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMAN  * 

On  a  subject  which  is  so  well  worn  and  which  has  been  so 
long  and  so  thoroughly  discussed  as  the  education  of  women,  I 
cannot  hope  to  say  much  that  is  new,  nor  can  I,  with  an  experi- 
ence in  teaching  extending  over  a  period  of  less  than  ten  years, 
pretend  to  speak  with  any  great  weight  of  authority.  What  I 
shall  try  to  do,  then,  is  to  indicate  briefly  what  have  been  the 
tendencies  in  the  past  in  collegiate  training  for  women,  and 
what  seem  to  be  some  of  the  leading  tendencies  of  to-day.  In 
these  tendencies  I  shall  seek  to  discriminate  between  the  good 
and  the  bad  and  to  point  out  some  of  the  lines  along  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  education  of  women  should  be  further 
developed. 

One  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of  progress  in  our  twen- 
tieth century  civilization  as  compared  with  the  seventeenth  and 
even  with  the  nineteenth  century,  is  the  emancipation  of  woman, 
the  recognition  of  her  civil  rights  before  the  law,  the  proper 
appreciation  of  her  place  in  society,  and  a  higher,  more  worthy 
conception  of  her  intellectual  abilities  and  attainments.  In 
this  very  fact,  the  emancipation  of  woman,  Dr.  Henry  Van 
Dyke,  in  a  recent  inspiring  book,  ** Essays  in  Application," 
finds  a  hopeful  answer  to  his  question,  **Is  the  World  Growing 
Better?" 

"In  Shakespeare's  time,"  he  tells  us,  **a  woman's  existence, 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  was  merged  in  that  of  her  husband.  A 
man  could  say  of  his  wife:  'She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels;  she 
is  my  house,  my  household  stuff,  my  field,  my  bam,  my  horse, 
my  ox,  my  anything.'  The  very  presents  which  he  gave  her 
were  still  his  property.  He  could  beat  her.  He  could  deprive 
her  of  the  guardianship  of  her  children.  It  was  not  until  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  law  secured  her  right  to  the 
separate  use  of  her  property,  and  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  the  legislation  of  Great  Britain  and 

*  Address  delivered  before  the  Richmond  Education  Association,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  March  i,  1907. 
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America  began  to  recognize  her  as  a  person  entitled  to  work 
and  receive  wages,  to  dispose  of  her  own  earnings,  to  have 
an  equal  share  in  the  guardianship  of  her  children.  Surely  it 
is  an  immense  gain  that  woman  should  be  treated  as  a  human 
being.** 

Though  the  civil  and  legal  rights  of  women  were  thus  at  last 
recognized  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  took 
many  years  to  breakdown  the  obstinate  prejudice  against  higher 
education  for  women,  and  it  was  not  until  some  years  later  that 
they  were  accorded  anything  like  adequate  opportunities  for  true 
collegiate  training.  In  1865,  hardly  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
Vassar,  the  first  college  for  women,  was  opened  for  students. 
The  venerable  founder,  in  his  first  address  to  his  newly  elected 
Board  of  Trustees,  asserts  woman's  equality  with  man  in  intel- 
lectual affairs,  and  insists  on  her  right  to  the  same  intellectual 
development. 

"It  occurred  to  me,**  he  wrote,  "that  woman,  having  received 
from  her  Creator  the  same  intellectual  constitution,  has  the  same 
right  as  man  to  intellectual  development.** 

At  a  later  meeting  of  the  Board  he  discusses  the  effect  of  such 
intellectual  development  upon  her  character,  and  concludes  that 
it  can  in  no  way  harm  her  true  womanliness: 

'*It  is  my  hope —  it  was  my  only  hope  and  desire— indeed,  it 
has  been  the  main  incentive  to  all  I  have  already  done,  or  may 
hereafter  do,  or  hope  to  do,  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the 
history  and  life  of  woman.  The  attempt  you  are  to  aid  me  in 
making  fails  wholly  of  its  point  if  it  be  not  an  advance,  and  a 
decided  advance.  I  wish  to  give  one  sex  all  the  advantages  too 
long  monopolized  by  the  other.  Ours  is,  and  is  to  be,  an  insti- 
tution for  women  —  not  men.  In  all  its  labors,  positions,  rewards, 
and  hopes,  the  idea  is  the  development  and  exposition,  and  the 
marshalling  to  the  front  and  the  preferment  of  women  —  of 
their  powers  on  every  side,  demonstrative  of  their  equality  with 
men  —  demonstrative,  indeed,  of  such  capacities  as  in  certain 
fixed  directions  surpass  those  of  men.  This,  I  conceive,  may  be 
fully  accomplished  within  the  rational  limits  of  true  womanli- 
ness, and  without  the  slightest  hazard  to  the  attractiveness  of 
her  character.     We  are  indeed  already  defeated  before  we  com- 
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mence,  if  such  development  be  in  the  least  dangerous  to  the 
dearest  attributes  of  her  sex.  We  are  not  the  less  defeated,  if 
it  be  hazardous  for  her  to  avail  herself  of  her  highest  educated 
powers  when  that  point  is  gained.  We  are  defeated  if  we  start 
upon  the  assumption  that  she  has  no  powers,  save  those  she 
may  derive  or  imitate  from  the  other  sex.  We  are  defeated  if 
we  recognize  the  idea  that  she  may  not,  with  every  propriety, 
contribute  to  the  world  the  benefits  of  matured  faculties  which 
education  evokes.  We  are  especially  defeated  if  we  fail  to  ex- 
press by  our  acts  our  practical  belief  in  her  preeminent  powers 
as  an  instructor  of  her  own  sex." 

Though  a  plain  business  man,  with  no  pretensions  to  literary 
training,  Mr.  Vassar  appears  to  have  had  a  large  stock  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  broad,  clear  ideas  on  education.  With  no  defi- 
nite educational  system  of  his  own  to  propose,  he  had,  never- 
theless, specific  ideas  as  to  the  proper  collegiate  training  for 
women,  and  outlined  his  views  as  to  the  character  and  aims  of 
the  College  as  follows : 

"I  wish  that  the  course  of  study  should  embrace  at  least  the 
following  particulars:  The  English  Language  and  its  Literature; 
other  Modern  Languages ;  the  Ancient  Classics,  as  far  as  may  be 
demanded  by  the  spirit  of  the  times;  the  Mathematics,  to  such 
an  extent  as  may  be  deemed  advisable ;  all  the  branches  of 
Natural  Science,  with  full  apparatus,  cabinets,  collections,  and 
conservatories  for  visible  illustration;  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
and  Hygiene,  with  practical  reference  to  the  laws  of  health  of 
the  sex;  Intellectual  Philosophy;  the  elements  of  Political  Econ- 
omy; some  knowledge  of  the  Federal  and  State  Constitutions 
and  Laws;  Moral  Science,  particularly  as  bearing  on  the  filial, 
conjugal,  and  parental  relations;  ^Esthetics,  as  treating  of  the 
beautiful  in  Nature  and  Art,  and  to  be  illustrated  by  an  extensive 
Gallery  of  Art;  Domestic  Economy,  practically  taught,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  order  to  prepare  the  graduates  to  become  skillful 
housekeepers;  last,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  daily  system- 
atic Reading  and  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  the  only 
and  all-sufficient  rule  of  Christian  faith  and  practice." 

I  want  to  emphasize  particularly  in  passing  what  he  has  to 
say  about  domestic  economy,  for  though  his  suggestion  seems 
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to  have  been  ignored  then  and  subsequently  at  Vassar,  his  views 
anticipated  one  of  the  modem  tendencies  in  the  education  of 
women,  a  tendency  about  which  I  shall  have  something  to  say 
later  on. 

The  views  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  of  the  Faculty  as  to 
the  proper  course  or  courses  of  study  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
more  definite  than  those  of  the  Founder  himself.  The  lack  of 
anything  like  strict  entrance  requirements  and  the  consequent 
want  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  a  large  majority  of  the  three 
hundred  students  that  entered  the  first  session,  made  the  prob- 
lem a  peculiarly  difficult  one.  In  a  "Historical  Sketch  of  Vas- 
sar  College,"  published  in  1876,  from  which  I  have  derived  my 
information,  the  problem  is  thus  stated: 

"The  problem,  then,  was  to  devise  a  system  of  true  liberal 
education  for  women.  What  should  it  be?  What  elements  of 
instruction  should  it  embrace,  and  in  what  relative  proportions? 
At  what  grade  of  advancement  should  its  curriculum  begin,  and 
to  what  extent  should  it  be  carried  ?  Supposing  the  conditions 
of  a  liberal  education  for  men  to  be  settled,  were  those  for  the 
other  sex  to  be  the  same?  or,  if  different,  in  what  particulars? 
Should  there  be,  as  some  thought,  relatively  less  of  mathematics 
and  more  of  languages,  less  of  science  and  more  of  literature? 
Should  the  'dead*  languages  be  replaced  by  the  living?  Should 
the  course,  as  a  whole,  be  less  severe  and  disciplinary,  more 
popular  and  aesthetical?  And,  finally,  should  the  studies  be  pre- 
scribed or  optional  ? 

**0n  all  these  points  there  was  much  diversity  of  opinion 
among  thinking  men,  and  experience  had  settled  nothing.  It 
was  idle  to  expect  to  settle  them  by  authority.  The  College  had 
no  authority,  and  being  without  endowments,  was  itself  depen- 
dent on  securing  a  large  number  of  students  for  the  support  of 
its  expensive  system  of  instruction.  Public  sentiment,  there- 
fore, must  betaken  with  it  in  its  plans,  or  they  would  fail,  quite 
irrespectively  of  their  theoretical  merits. 

"The  best  thing  to  be  done  was,  manifestly,  to  begin  with  a 
provisional  plan,  allowing  opportunity  for  the  public  sentiment 
to  declare  itself,  and  taking  time  to  mature  the  permanent 
course  in  the  light  of  experience.     Such  a  plan  was  outlined, 
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and  published  as  a  'prospectus'  in  the  spring  of  1865.  I^  offered 
instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  a  collegiate  course,  but  pre- 
scribed no  uniform  arrangement  of  them.  The  only  prerequisites 
to  admission  were  that  the  candidate  should  be  over  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  should  be  prepared  for  examination  in  arithmetic, 
English  grammar,  modem  geography,  and  American  history. 
The  prospectus  exhibited  the  titles  of  studies  to  be  taught  in  the 
College,  grouped  together  loosely  in  distinct  departments  of 
instruction;  but  added:  *This  scheme  must  be  regarded  as 
merely  tentative.  The  Board  reserves  its  final  decision  on  the 
distribution  of  studies  until  experience  has  developed  the  wants 
of  the  community,  and  the  whole  subject  has  been  maturely  can- 
vassed by  the  Faculty.'  " 

In  1875,  ten  years  later,  both  Wellesley  and  Smith  were 
opened  for  students,  and  in  both  cases  the  founders  laid  stress 
on  the  need  of  giving  opportunities  for  the  education  of  women 
equal  to  those  afforded  for  men.  The  announced  purpose  of 
Wellesley  College  was  to  * 'give  to  young  women  opportunities 
for  education  equivalent  to  those  usually  provided  in  colleges  for 
men."  Throughout  his  work  the  founder  aimed  to  put  into  vis- 
ible form  his  ideal  of  the  higher  education  for  women,  "the 
supreme  development  and  unfolding  of  every  power  and 
faculty."  Miss  Sophia  Smith  stated  as  her  object  in  founding 
Smith  College:  "The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an 
institution  for  the  higher  education  of  young  women,  with  the 
design  to  furnish  them  means  and  facilities  for  education  equal 
to  those  which  are  afforded  for  young  men." 

Ten  years  later,  in  1885,  Bryn  Mawr  was  opened  for  students. 
By  the  will  of  the  founder.  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Taylor  of  Burling- 
ton, New  Jersey,  the  greater  part  of  his  estate  was  left  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  an  institution  of  ad- 
vanced learning  for  women. 

The  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  which  opened  its  doors 
in  1888,  was  the  first  college  for  women  to  announce  a  distinc- 
tive policy  for  women.  "The  ideal  entertained  by  the  founders 
of  the  College  is  the  formation  of  womanly  character  for  womanly 
ends  —  a  character  appreciative  of  excellence,  capable  of  adapta- 
tion to  whatever  responsibilities  life  may  bring,  efficient  alike 
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in  the  duties  of  the  home  and  of  society,  resourceful  in  leisure, 
reverent  toward  accepted  truths,  yet  intelligently  regardful  of 
progressive  ideas,  earnest  and  purposeful,  but  gentle  and  self- 
controlled." 

The  founders  of  the  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College  in 
Lynchburg,  which  was  opened  for  students  in  1891,  and  which 
like  the  Baltimore  College  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  had  a  similar  purpose  in  view,  the  development  of  well- 
rounded  womanhood: 

**We  wish  to  establish  in  Virginia  a  College  where  our  young 
women  may  obtain  an  education  equal  to  that  given  in  our  best 
colleges  for  men,  and  under  environments  in  harmony  with  the 
highest  ideals  of  womanhood,  where  the  dignity  and  strength  of 
fully  developed  faculties  and  the  charm  of  the  highest  literary 
culture  may  be  acquired  without  loss  to  woman's  crowning  glory: 
her  gentleness  and  grace." 

Now,  while  doing  full  justice  to  the  motives  which  animated 
the  founders  of  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley,  and  Bryn  Mawr, 
while  clearly  recognizing  their  disinterested  desire  to  give  to 
woman  rights  that  had  long  been  denied  her,  while  appreciating 
the  immense  difficulty  of  the  problems  that  they  have  had  to 
solve,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  in  all  these  institutions  there 
has  been  from  the  very  start  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  compare 
woman's  intellect  with  man's,  and  to  insist  too  strongly  on 
the  development  of  woman's  mind  along  exactly  the  same  line 
with  man's;  in  other  words,  there  has  been  an  inclination  to 
ignore  almost  altogether  differences  of  sex,  of  temperament,  and 
of  physical  constitution. 

In  the  South,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  from  the  out- 
set a  tendency  even  more  unfortunate  to  lay  too  much  stress  on 
what  used  to  be  called  the  ^'ornamental"  branches.  If  the  edu- 
cation given  in  the  Northern  colleges  for  women  was  inclined  to 
be  too  severely  intellectual,  that  offered  in  our  Southern  so- 
called  ** female"  institutes  and  seminaries  tended  to  become  too 
superficial.  In  the  North,  music  and  art,  at  least  on  the  prac- 
tical side,  occupy  a  subordinate  position  in  the  college  course. 
In  the  South,  on  the  contrary,  these  so-called  '^ornamental" 
branches,  being  extra  studies,    bring   in  a  large   share  to  the 
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revenue  of  the  school,  consequently  are  encouraged  by  the 
authorities  and  absorb  too  much  of  the  student's  attention. 
In  the  South  we  have  too  many  "specials"  in  music  and  art. 
As  long,  however,  as  our  schools  are  altogether  dependent  on 
students'  fees,  we  can  hardly  hope  for  any  radical  change  in 
this  direction. 

After  this  brief,  and  by  no  means  exhaustive,  review  of  the 
field,  two  questions  naturally  present  themselves: 

First:  Should  the  courses  offered  in  colleges  for  women  be 
different  from  those  given  in  men's  colleges? 

Second:  Should  the  studies  pursued  in  women's  colleges  fol- 
low along  exactly  the  same  lines  as  the  corresponding  studies 
in  colleges  for  men  ? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  involves  a  discussion  of 
woman's  work  in  life.  Does  woman's  work  lie  in  exactly  the 
same  sphere  with  man's?  The  answer  to  the  second  question 
concerns  the  development  of  woman's  character.  Is  her  ideal 
type  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  man  ? 

Let  us  consider  now  the  first  question.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded, I  believe,  that  what  constitutes  a  liberal  education  for 
man  should  furnish  a  liberal  education  for  woman  also.  No 
single  study  that  is  considered  a  part  of  man's  collegiate  course 
is  now  omitted  from  the  curricula  of  women's  colleges,  and  all 
departments  of  knowledge  are  open  to  women.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  for  we  want  a  type  of  woman  as  broad  and  liberal  as 
possible  in  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  all  phases  of  humanity. 
For  with  knowledge  usually  comes  sympathy.  But  in  the  edu- 
cation of  women  attention  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  centered 
on  those  studies  which  touch  more  closely  women's  work  and 
women's  lives,  and  which  are  most  likely  to  develop  their  highest 
and  truest  womanly  qualities.  Now,  if  you  ask  me  what  is 
woman's  work,  I  should  find  it  hard  to  give  you  a  very  definite 
answer,  for  of  recent  years  women  have  found  a  place  in  almost 
every  field  of  manual  labor  and  of  intellectual  activity.  I  would 
not  make  a  plea  for  the  narrowing  of  women's  influence,  for  a 
limiting  of  the  field,  but  for  a  deepening  of  the  channel.  Edu- 
cated purely  as  woman,  with  all  her  qualities  of  modesty,  sym- 
pathy,  patience,  endurance,  hope,  courage,  faith,  loyalty,  devo- 
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tion  to  duty  developed  to  the  full,  she  is  an  untold  power  for 
good.  Educated  as  man,  with  her  intellectual  side  developed 
at  the  expense  of  these  gentler,  finer  qualities,  she  becomes 
unsexed,  and  is  robbed  of  more  than  half  her  strength  and  in- 
fluence. 

Hence  I  should  say  that,  without  sacrificing  the  necessary 
intellectual  training  and  careful  discipline  without  which  no 
education  is  complete,  our  college  courses  for  women  should  lay 
special  stress  on  the  study  of  literature,  music  and  art  (includ- 
ing the  so-called  arts  and  crafts),  domestic  economy,  and  eco- 
nomics, or  social  science. 

The  importance  of  the  study  of  literature  in  English  and  in 
the  modern  languages  is  now  so  clearly  recognized  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  any  collegiate  training,  that  I  shall  need  to  place 
little  emphasis  upon  it.  What  I  should  like  to  make  a  plea  for, 
however,  is  the  study  of  literature  as  an  art  and  not  as  a  science. 
Our  young  women  of  to-day  need  to  be  brought  into  sympa- 
thetic, vital  touch  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  great 
masters  of  literature,  rather  than  to  be  drilled  in  laboratory 
methods  of  dissecting  and  anatomizing.  And  in  a  day  when 
so  many  women  enter  upon  literature  as  a  profession,  they  need 
less  formal  rhetoric  and  more  practical  work  in  composition. 

Music  and  art  should  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  all  college 
courses  for  women  as  a  necessary  part  of  culture,  and  both  the 
practical  and  theoretical  work  should  be  placed  on  a  high 
plane.  In  many  of  the  Northern  colleges  for  women  there  is  a 
tendency  to  crowd  out  both  branches  or  to  reduce  the  study 
to  the  theory  and  history  of  each  subject.  In  some  of  our 
Southern  institutions,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  regarded  as 
extras  or  as  mere  accomplishments,  and  too  great  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  parlor  performances.  It  is  always  extremely  difficult 
to  adjust  music  and  art  to  the  more  strictly  academic  studies,  so 
that  a  proper  balance  may  be  preserved.  Instead  of  being 
regarded  as  extras,  they  are  now,  in  all  of  the  leading  colleges, 
placed  in  line  with  other  studies  and  count  towards  a  degree. 
This  is  a  decided  gain. 

In  addition  to  its  purely  cultural  value,  the  study  of  art  in  its 
practical  application  to  life  has  opened  up  new  and  delightful 
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fields  of  work  for  women.  The  whole  problem  of  house  furnish- 
ing and  house  decoration,  for  example,  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
women,  and,  I  believe,  will  eventually  be  considered  as  their 
special  work.  The  colleges,  recognizing  the  opportunity  for 
women  along  this  line,  have,  in  many  instances,  included  in 
their  art  courses  the  study  of  designs  for  wall  papers,  and 
patterns  for  carpets,  for  curtains,  and  for  furniture.  The 
making  of  china  and  pottery,  too,  should  be  a  part  of  women's 
work,  and  Sophie  Newcomb,  in  New  Orleans,  is  a  pioneer  among 
our  Southern  colleges  in  this  special  line.  Such  work,  however, 
is  usually  considered  purely  for  its  commercial  value,  and  is 
generally  left  to  the  separate  industrial  schools.  But,  to  my 
mind,  such  training  is  equally  essential  to  every  woman  that  has 
or  hopes  to  have  a  home  of  her  own,  and  I  think  all  of  our  col- 
leges for  women  should  include  in  their  art  courses  practical 
work  in  the  furnishing  and  decoration  of  the  house. 

This  leads  me  to  the  question  of  domestic  economy,  or  the 
practical  management  of  household  affairs,  another  line  in  which 
the  courses  for  women  should  diverge  from  those  for  men. 
In  this  day  of  minute  specialization  we  have,  as  I  have  already 
indicated,  separate  industrial  schools  for  women,  where  they 
may  prepare  themselves  for  professional  work.  But  such  schools 
are  apt  to  be  lacking  in  that  broader  outlook  so  essential  to  true 
culture,  and  the  courses  are  usually  directed  to  purely  prac- 
tical ends,  with  a  view  to  the  student's  earning  her  own  liveli- 
hood. I  cannot  stop  here  to  go  into  the  whole  question  of  indus- 
trial education  for  women.  It  is  a  broad  subject,  and  I  do  not 
pretend  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  it.  But  I  do  wish  to 
say,  with  all  the  emphasis  I  am  capable  of,  that  every  well- 
educated  woman  should  know  a  good  deal  about  that  complex 
and  perplexing  subject,  domestic  economy. 

Our  college  girls  are  far  too  busy  with  their  studies  to  learn 
housekeeping  at  home,  and  they  certainly  don't  learn  anything 
about  it  at  college,  except  to  make  fudge,  or  scrambled  eggs, 
or  Welsh  rabbit  for  midnight  feasts.  The  home  training  for 
girls  is  not  what  it  used  to  be,  and  the  college  does  not  supply 
the  lack.  Our  public  schools,  it  is  true,  now  have  in  nearly  all 
cases  practical  work  in  cooking,  and  I  think  our  colleges  should 
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continue  this  work  along  both  theoretical  and  practical  lines, 
and  broaden  and  deepen  it  and  give  it  true  dignity.  It  is  argued, 
however,  that  such  work  should  be  done  at  home,  and  that  at 
college  it  interferes  with  the  more  serious  intellectual  studies. 
But  the  home,  as  I  have  just  said,  does  not  nowadays  supply  the 
training,  and  though  at  college  the  problem  is  to  adjust  the  two 
lines  of  study,  it  can  be  done  with  judicious  management,  as 
laboratory  investigations  in  chemistry  or  field  experiments  in 
agriculture  are  made  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  theoretical 
work.  For  a  long  time  it  was  thought  that  agriculture,  too, 
could  be  learned  far  better  at  home  on  the  farm  in  the  furrow 
behind  the  plow.  And  if  this  work  in  domestic  economy  does 
interfere  with  the  more  serious  intellectual  training,  what  of 
that  ?  Every  mother  will  agree  with  me  that  she  can  spare  in 
her  daughter  a  little  intellectuality  for  the  sake  of  a  little  more 
domesticity. 

In  the  complex  life  of  to-day,  we  need  women  that  can  manage 
the  household  and  make  the  wheels  run  without  a  hitch  and 
without  noise.  And  this  task  of  household  management  seems 
to  be  becoming  each  year  increasingly  difficult,  calling  for  women 
developed  along  every  line.  The  servant  problem  throws  heavier 
burdens  than  ever  upon  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  all  this,  many  a  young  bride  takes  charge  of  a  home  with 
absolutely  no  experience  in  the  management  of  the  household. 
It  is  pitiable.  It  is  wrong.  Though  our  Western  colleges  are 
paying  great  attention  to  this  line  of  women's  work,  our  South- 
ern colleges  are  doing  little  or  nothing  to  help  solve  the  problem. 
They  could  and  should  do  much. 

In  the  country  districts,  far  removed  from  the  markets,  the 
problem  of  household  economy  is  even  more  difficult.  Besides 
having  on  her  shoulders  the  burden  of  housekeeping,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  needs  to  know  something  of  hygiene,  of  medi- 
cine, and  of  emergency  nursing,  and  chiefly  upon  her  rests  the 
care  and  teaching  of  the  younger  children.  From  morning  till 
night  she  is  a  household  drudge.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
young  women,  to  avoid  such  a  fate,  are,  like  the  young  men, 
leaving  the  country  and  seeking  places  in  the  stores  and  in  the 
factories?    And  just  here  lies  the  danger  to  our  civilization  in 
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the  overcrowding  of  the  towns,  in  the  awful  life  of  the  tenement 
house,  which  Mr.  Jacob  Riis  and  Miss  Jane  Addams  arc  doing 
so  much  to  ameliorate.  In  the  large  cities  of  the  North  this 
crowding  is  due  largely  to  immigration.  In  the  South  it  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  almost  hopeless  condition  of  country  life,  especially 
in  the  districts  remote  from  the  railway  and  dependent  for  con- 
tact with  the  outside  world  upon  those  continuous  mud  holes 
and  pig-wallows  euphemistically  entitled  roads,  or  highways. 

Now,  as  the  Co-operative  Eklucation  Association  has  selected 
as  its  distinctive  work  the  enrichment  of  rural  life  in  Virginia,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  women  might  take  as  their  special  line  the 
problem  of  how  to  improve  conditions  of  life  on  the  farm  for 
women.*  If,  as  if  probable,  this  line  of  work  has  already  been 
mapped  out  by  the  energetic  directors  of  the  Co-operative  Edu- 
cation Association,  I  trust  there  is  no  harm  in  my  speaking  of  it 
here  and  emphasizing  the  splendid  opportunities  that  lie  before 
the  graduates  of  our  colleges  for  women.  For  this  work  we  need 
trained  teachers  from  the  colleges,  who,  at  meetings  of  county  or 
district  teachers,  can  lecture  on  hygiene  and  domestic  economy, 
and  who  are  willing  to  visit  country  homes  and  bring  new 
methods  and  new  life  into  the  daily  routine  and  drudgery  of 
household  work. 

For  the  young  women  on  the  farm,  there  are,  it  seems  to  mc, 
two  special  lines  of  work  in  which  they  should  be  taught  and 
encouraged  to  spend  their  energies,  and  these  are:  dairying  and 
poultry  raising.  Yet,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  school 
in  the  South,  certainly  none  in  Virginia,  where  such  work  is 
taught  to  women.  Surely  such  work  belongs  more  properly  to 
women  and  is  more  remunerative  and  more  healthful  than  selling 
cloth  behind  the  counter,  or  clicking  away  at  the  typewriter 
from  morning  till  night.  There  seems  to  me  no  reason  why 
our  colleges  for  women,  more  especially  the  industrial  colleges, 
should  not  have  practical  courses  in  dairying  and  jwultry  raising. 
It  may  not  be  altogether  practicable,  but  what  does  seem  a  feasi- 

*  For  an  instructive  example,  see  the  splendid,  helpful  work  beinf^  done  by 
the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell,  and  consult  the  Farmers  li'ives'  Knui- 
ing  Course  Bulletins  issued  under  the  supervision  of  Martha  Van  Rcus- 
selaer. 
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ble  plan  is  the  establishment  of  model  dairies  and  poultry  farms 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  experiment  farms,  so  that  while 
the  young  men  are  learning  to  make  the  soil  more  productive, 
the  young  women  may  develop  other  features  of  farm  life  no 
less  important  and  remunerative.  We  need  to  bring  into  the 
lives  of  the  women  on  the  farm  new  interests,  new  hopes,  new 
enthusiasm,  so  that  life  may  no  longer  be  one  ceaseless  gn^nd, 
but  may  become  filled  with  the  happiness  and  blessedness  of 
congenial  labor.  And  for  leaders  in  bringing  about  such  an 
ideal  state  of  affairs,  we  shall  have  to  look  more  and  more  to 
the  graduates  of  our  colleges  for  women. 

In  connection  with  domestic  economy  and  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  bettering  social  conditions  among  the  poor  and  the 
laboring  classes,  economics,  or  social  science,  has,  of  late  years, 
received  more  and  more  attention  in  the  colleges  for  women;  and 
in  most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  North,  college  and  university 
settlements  have  been  formed  by  college  women  for  the  practical 
working  out  of  social  theories  learned  from  lectures  and  text- 
books. In  the  South  this  phase  of  women's  work  has  not  yet 
begun  to  receive  proper  attention  in  our  women's  colleges.  The 
very  work  which,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Co-operative  Educa- 
tion Association,  is  being  attempted  by  the  Civic  Improvement 
Leagues  throughout  Virginia,  calls  for  women,  not  only  full  of 
enthusiasm,  but  specially  trained  along  definite  lines. 

For  any  kind  of  charitable  work  we  need  women  who  realize  the 
necessity  of  studying  social  conditions,  of  investigating  carefully 
all  the  facts  of  a  given  case,  the  influences  of  heredity  and  envi- 
ronment, for  example,  before  they  venture  to  take  a  single  step 
for  reform.  With  many  such  movements  in  the  South  the  great 
difficulty  has  been  the  lack  of  trained  leaders.  Excellent  as  is 
the  work  already  accomplished  and  now  being  done  by  the  Van 
Dyke  League  in  Lynchburg,  the  members  of  that  organization 
will  tell  you  that  what  they  need  just  now  more  than  all  else  is 
trained  leadership  along  certain  lines.  There,  as  in  every  such 
undertaking,  they  need  leaders  who  can  diagnose  social  evils  and 
suggest  a  remedy,  just  as  in  case  of  an  epidemic  we  need  a 
specialist  to  search  out  the  cause  and  tell  us  how  to  improve  the 
conditions  and  stamp  out  the  disease.    Such  work  requires  some- 
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thing  more  than  sentiment,  more  than  good  will,  more  than  lov- 
ing kindness  and  mercy  and  charity,  more  even  than  money, 
though  all  these  we  must  have.  In  solving  all  practical  social 
problems  what  we  need  is  tact,  training,  and  experience.  Our 
colleges,  then,  should  develop  the  natural  tact  of  our  young 
women,  should  furnish  them  with  the  necessary  training  and 
experience,  and  should  send  out  each  year  enthusiastic  workers, 
to  take  their  places  as  leaders  in  the  task  of  civic  and  social  im- 
provement wherever  they  may  be  needed  in  town  or  country 
throughout  the  State  and  Nation. 

And  now  I  have  taken  up  so  much  time  with  the  first  ques- 
tion and  its  answer  that  I  have  little  space  left  for  the  second: 
Should  the  studies  for  men  :  nd  for  women  follow  along  exactly 
the  same  line  ?  Are  we  to  develop  women  as  women  or  as  men  ? 
This  question  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  first,  that  I  have 
already  anticipated  and  indicated  the  answer  in  much  that  I  have 
said  before.  Whatever  may  be  urged  as  to  woman's  intellectual 
equality  with  man,  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  that  educa- 
tion which  takes  no  account  of  differences  of  sex  is  misdirected 
and  mischievous.  And  that  education  which  fills  a  woman's 
soul  with  foolish  notions  of  a  glorious  independence  apart  from 
man  and  apart  from  home  is,  I  am  convinced,  equally  pernicious. 
Because  some  women  have  to  struggle  alone  for  a  livelihood  — 
more's  the  pity  —  it  does  not  follow  that  all  women  are  to  be 
educated  for  strenuous  competition  with  men,  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der in  business  relations.  It  can  never  be  too  strongly  empha- 
sized or  too  often  repeated  that  home  is  the  centre  of  woman's 
influence  and  the  source  of  her  power,  and  the  instruction  in 
every  subject  of  study  should  be  directed  with  that  important 
fact  ever  in  view. 

Yet  no  one  can  deny,  it  appears  to  me,  that  modern  college 
education  makes  away  from  the  home  rather  than  toward  it. 
Let  us  ask  ourselves,  Are  our  colleges  sending  out  young 
women  that  fulfill  all  our  hopes  and  expectations  ?  Of  course 
every  mother  thinks  her  daughter  the  absolute  norm  of  perfec- 
tion, but  looking  at  what  we  may  call  the  abstract  type  of 
modem  college  graduate,  may  we  consider  her  altogether  satis- 
factory?   From  the  teacher's  point  of  view,  I   must  confess 
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frankly  I  do  not.  It  is  difficult  and  somewhat  dangerous  to 
particularize,  but,  according  to  my  observation,  the  two  chief 
faults  of  the  modem  college  girl  are  her  extravagance  and  her 
lack  of  poise  and  of  definite  purpose.  Now  I  wish  to  make  no 
sweeping  charges  and  no  hasty,  broad  generalizations  to  draw 
forth  indignant  protests.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  these  two 
faults  are  exceedingly  common  in  our  girls'  schools  in  the  South. 
It  is  but  just  to  add,  however,  that  these  faults  are  characteristic 
of  American  social  life  to-day,  and  that  they  originate  in  the 
home,  and  the  burden  of  them  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
parents  themselves.  In  the  average  home  of  to-day  there  are  to 
be  seen  the  extravagance  and  lack  of  restraint  and  lofty  ideal 
purpose  which  are  reflected  in  the  daughters  at  college. 

One  other  criticism  may  be  made  of  college  life  for  women,  and 
that  is,  it  has  become  in  every  way  too  strenuous  both  in  study 
and  in  athletics,  resulting  often  in  lifelong  injury  to  health. 
Women  are  more  conscientious  than  men,  and  in  their  studies 
subject  themselves  to  far  greater  nervous  strain,  and  the  college 
course  leaves  little  time  for  relaxation  or  repose.  Even  games 
for  women  are  now  exciting  and  dangerous.  Basket  ball  is 
played  with  the  same  nervous  intensity  with  which  football  is 
played  at  men's  colleges,  so  that  the  atmosphere  of  most  colleges 
for  women  is  pervaded  with  a  spirit  of  worry  and  haste  and  rest- 
less activity.  In  a  forceful  article  in  the  Atlantic  for  January, 
1892,  entitled  '*The  Greatest  Need  of  College  Girls,*'  Miss  An- 
nie Payson  Call  draws  attention  to  this  unwholesome  spirit  and 
urges  the  absolute  necessity  for  greater  repose: 

**No  one  who  has  been  an  inmate  of  a  large  college  for  women 
will  deny  the  general  state  of  rush  and  hurry  which  prevails  there. 
*No  time,'  is  the  cry  from  morning  until  night.  Worry  and 
hurry  mark  the  average  condition  of  the  schoolgirl.  If  she  is 
not  hurried  or  worried  herself,  through  the  happy  possession  of 
a  phlegmatic  temperament,  she  cannot  entirely  resist  the  pres- 
sure about  her.  The  spirit  of  the  place  is  too  strong  for  an 
individual  to  be  in  it  and  not  of  it.  The  strain  is  evident  in 
the  faces  of  students  and  teachers.  It  is  evident  in  the  number 
who  annually  break  down  from  overstudy.  More  pitiably 
evident  is  it  in  those  who  have  not  wholly  broken  down,  but  are 
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near  enough  the  verge  of  disaster  to  have  forgotten  what  a  nor- 
mal state  of  mind  and  body  is.  We  can  only  think  in  the  pres- 
ence of  such  an  one,  What  a  magnificent  specimen  of  womanhood 
that  might  have  been,  with  a  constitution  that  holds  its  own 
through  such  daily  strain,  and  does  not  give  in  completely! 
This  greatest  physical  need  among  studious  women  is  so  evident 
that  those  who  will  can  see  it.  Those  who  will  not  see  it  are 
living  in  so  abnormal  a  state  that  they  do  not  recognize  the  want 
because  of  their  necessity." 

This  was  written  fifteen  years  ago,  and  matters  have  grown 
worse  instead  of  mending.  Neither  our  college  girls  nor  our 
college  boys  have  learned  the  meaning  and  necessity  of  absolute 
rest  or  nerve-resting  repose.  Few  ever  seem  to  enjoy  an  hour 
of  undisturbed,  quiet  contemplation,  when  with  mind  and  heart 
emptied  of  worry  and  care,  the  whole  physical  and  intellectual 
being  seems  to  relax,  become  passive,  and  open  itself  to  the 
beneficent  influences  of  nature,  or  to  silent  communion  with 
God.  How  many  of  our  college  men  or  women  have  ever  en- 
tered into  that  mood  of  Wordsworth  — 

.   .   .   that  serene  and  blessed  mood 
In  which  the  affections  gently  lead  us  on  — 
Until,  the  breath  of  the  corporeal  frame 
And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood 
Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 
In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul : 
While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy, 
We  see  into  the  life  of  things.* 

Such  a  mood  of  apparently  meaningless  mysticism  to  the  casual 
reader  seems  foreign  to  our  strenuous  age,  yet  we  need  more  of 
it  among  our  young  women,  as  an  antidote  against  the  frivolity 
and  shallowness  of  modem  society  life. 

Instead  of  teaching  our  college  girls  that  they  have  intellects 
equal  to  men's,  and  that  they  must  declare  their  independence 
and  prove  their  equality,  we  should  seek  to  open  their  eyes  and 
give  them  something  of  that  spiritual  vision  that  Ruskin 
speaks  of: 

***  Lines  Composed  a  Few  Miles  Above  Tintem  Abbey."   (41-49)* 
3« 
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"The  more  I  think  of  it,  I  find  this  conclusion  more  impressed 
upon  me,  that  the  greatest  thing  a  human  soul  ever  does  in  this 
world  is  to  see  something.  Hundreds  of  people  can  talk  for  one 
who  can  think,  but  thousands  can  think  for  one  who  can  see. 
To  see  clearly  is  poetry,  prophecy,  and  religion  —  all  in  one." 

What,  then,  finally  is  the  type  of  college  woman  that  we 
should  seek  to  send  forth  from  our  Southern  colleges  ?  I  think 
we  need  to  revert  more  to  the  ideal  of  womanhood  in  the  Old 
South  before  the  Civil  War,  which  remains  in  nearly  all  respects 
the  finest  type  that  the  modem  world  has  seen.  Let  me  bring 
that  ideal  before  you  in  the  words  of  a  man'  who  had  intimate 
knowledge  of  it  and  who  knew  how  to  paint  it  clearly  and  truth- 
fully, without  one  exaggerated  line: 

"She  was  .  .  .  the  key-stone  of  the  domestic  economy  which 
bound  all  the  rest  of  the  structure  and  gave  it  its  beauty.  From 
early  morn  till  mom  again  the  most  important  and  delicate 
concerns  of  the  plantation  were  her  charge  and  care.  She  gave 
out  and  directed  all  the  work  of  the  women.  From  superin- 
tending the  setting  of  the  turkeys  to  fighting  a  pestilence, 
there  was  nothing  which  was  not  her  work.  She  was  mistress, 
manager,  doctor,  nurse,  counsellor,  seamstress,  teacher,  house- 
keeper, slave,  all  at  once.  She  was  at  the  beck  and  call  of  every- 
one, especially  of  her  husband,  to  whom  she  was  'guide,  philos- 
opher, and  friend.*    .... 

"Her  life  was  one  long  act  of  devotion  —  devotion  to  God,  de- 
votion to  her  husband,  devotion  to  her  children,  devotion  to  her 
servants,  to  her  friends,  to  the  poor,  to  humanity.  Nothing 
happened  within  the  range  of  her  knowledge  that  her  sympathy 
did  not  reach  and  her  charity  and  wisdom  did  not  ameliorate. 
She  was  the  head  and  front  of  the  church ;  an  unmitred  bishop 
in  partibuSy  more  effectual  than  the  vestry  or  deacons,  more 
earnest  than  the  rector;  she  managed  her  family,  regulated  her 
servants,  fed  the  poor,  nursed  the  sick,  consoled  the  bereaved. 
.  .  .  .  With  her  own  hands  administering  medicines  or  food; 
ever  by  her  cheeriness  inspiring  new  hope,  by  her  strength  giv- 
ing courage,  by  her  presence  awaking  faith;  telling  in  her  soft 


'  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  "  Social  Life  in  Old  Virginia  Before  the  War." 
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voice  to  dying  ears  the  story  of  the  suffering  Saviour;  with  her 
hope  soothing  the  troubled  spirit,  and  lighting  with  her  own 
faith  the  path  down  into  the  valley  of  the  dark  shadow.  What 
poor  person  was  there,  however  inaccessible  the  cabin,  that  was 
sick  or  destitute  and  knew  not  her  charity!  Who  that  was  be- 
reaved that  had  not  her  sympathy! 

"The  training  of  her  children  was  her  work.  She  watched 
over  them,  inspired  them,  led  them,  governed  them ;  her  will 
impelled  them ;  her  word  to  them,  as  to  her  servants,  was  law. 
She  reaped  the  reward.  If  she  admired  them,  she  was  too  wise 
to  let  them  know  it;  but  her  sympathy  and  tenderness  was 
theirs  always,  and  they  worshipped  her." 

We  must  remember  that  there  were  no  women's  colleges  in 
those  days  to  teach  the  relative  food  values  of  potatoes  and 
cabbages,  the  percentage  of  proteids  in  milk,  the  science  of  re- 
lieving the  necessities  of  the  poor,  or  the  proper  method  of  man- 
aging a  household  and  rearing  children  according  to  sound  peda- 
gogical principles.  And  yet,  does  the  modern  college  girl,  with 
all  her  advantages  and  training,  surpass  this  type,  or  even 
measure  up  to  it  ? 

Though  I  haven't  quite  reached  that  grandfatherly  age  that 
leads  me  to  exalt  the  past  unduly  at  the  expense  of  the  present, 
I  do  believe  that  in  the  rapid  social  revolution  that  followed 
immediately  after  the  Civil  War,  and  in  the  marvellous  com- 
mercial development  of  the  South  in  recent  years,  there  has  been 
too  violent  a  breaking  away  from  good  old  social  traditions. 
Radicalism  that  cuts  loose  completely  from  the  past  is  even  more 
dangerous  than  conservatism  that  clings  too  closely  to  it. 
Among  our  young  women  of  to-day  we  miss  that  exquisite  grace, 
that  refinement,  rare  tact,  wonderful  directing  power,  calm  dig- 
nity, and  absolute  self-possession  which  characterized  the  women 
of  the  Old  South.  Our  social  code  is  too  lax,  our  manners  too 
free,  and  our  young  women  are  not  sufficiently  subjected  to  dis- 
cipline and  restraint.  To  check  this  growing  spirit  of  restiveness 
we  need  in  our  college  courses  for  women,  to  make  a  careful, 
loving  investigation  of  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  Old 
South;  we  need  to  give  our  young  women  full  and  accurate 
information  as  to  the  beauty  of  family  life  and  as  to  the  char- 
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acters  and  achievements  of  their  grandmothers  in  the  gracious 
days  of  old.  Such  a  study  of  the  past  cannot  fail  to  be  help- 
ful in  restoring  a  finer  feeling  for  tradition  and  in  cultivat- 
ing a  proper  appreciation  of  proportion  and  perspective. 

It  is,  of  course,  natural  that,  having  been  kept  back  all  these 
years  and  even  denied  their  rights,  women  should  now  assert 
their  independence  and  rejoice  in  their  fancied  freedom,  rebel- 
ling at  every  restriction  that  draws  a  line  between  their  liberty 
and  men's  privileges.  But  women  should  bear  in  mind  that  they 
form,  or  ought  to  form,  the  conservative,  restraining,  purifying, 
ennobling  element  in  our  society.  To  them  we  men  must  look 
for  guidance  and  inspiration  in  our  struggle  against  the  grow- 
ing commercialism  and  materialism  of  the  day;  and  to  this  end 
we  must  see  to  it  that  our  college  training,  by  laying  greater 
stress  on  womanly  modesty,  reserve,  and  repose,  shall,  along 
with  and  in  addition  to  intellectual  development,  ever  keep  alive 
and  foster  more  and  more  of  the  old-time  grace  and  charm  and 
winning  force  of  the  Southern  woman. 

John  M.  McBryde,  Jr. 

Sweet  Briar  Institute,  Virginia. 


VICKSBURG,  AND  AFTER:  BEING  THE  EXPERI- 

ENCE  OF  A    SOUTHERN    MERCHANT   AND 

NON-COMBATANT  DURING  THE  SIXTIES 

In  1847, 1  and  my  three  brothers,  Bavarians  bom,  having  come 
by  steamer  from  the  Old  World,  landed  together  upon  the 
wharf  at  New  Orleans.  From  New  Orleans  our  paths  diverged. 
Being  myself  an  expert  watchmaker  (our  home  was  on  Lake 
Constance,  just  across  from  Switzerland),  and  fortunately  hear- 
ing of  an  opening  in  Vicksburg,  I  went  thither,  and  entered  the 
employ  of  one  of  the  leading  watch  repairers  and  jewelers  there. 
I  was  given  sixmonths  in  which  to  learn  English;  but  I  had 
learned  it  so  well  in  four  that  my  employer  took  a  trip  to  New 
York  and  left  me  in  charge  of  the  store.  In  seven  years  he  died, 
and  I  succeeded  to  the  business.  To  this  store  came  at  times, 
as  a  customer,  Jefferson  Davis. 

When  the  war  began,  my  partner  and  I  were  selling  pianos  on 
a  year's  credit,  we  were  not  losing  one  per  cent  of  our  accounts, 
and  we  had  f 56,000  on  the  books!  But,  with  the  war,  that 
f 56,000  instantly  went  all  to  smash;  out  of  it  I  collected  just 
$1,220  —  a  portion  in  1866,  and  the  remainder  in  1882.  Such 
was  the  utter  ruination  brought  upon  us  Southern  business 
men  by  the  lamentable  conflict  of  the  Sixties.  And  yet,  it 
was  so  slight  a  circumstance  as  being  generous  with  a  sack  of 
coffee  which  enabled  me  partly  to  recoup. 

My  partner  became  a  Major  in  the  Confederate  Army.  There 
was  no  business  anyway.  For  reasons  which  were  recognized  as 
sufficient  by  the  conscription  officers  I  was  permitted  to  send 
into  the  ranks  a  substitute. 

When  New  Orleans  was  taken,  and  the  Mississippi  was  thus 
opened  to  the  Federals  at  its  mouth,  we  in  Vicksburg  began  to 
apprehend  that  the  long-deferred  was  likely  soon  to  (x:cur: 
namely,  the  siege  of  the  city.  One  morning  the  first  shell  from 
the  F^ederal  gunboats  hurtled  into  our  midst.  Vicksburg,  prior 
to  1866,  when  the  current  finally  cut  through,  was  located  upon 
a  sharp  bend  of  the  river,  which  formed,  as  it  were,  a  peninsula 
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projecting  from  Louisiana.  The  Federal  gunboats  twice  a  day 
descended,  and  stationing  themselves  upon  the  opposite  side  of 
this  peninsula,  bombarded  us  over  the  trees.  They  shelled  us 
from  six  o'clock  to  eight  in  the  morning,  steamed  back  to  other 
duties,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  returned  to  shell  us 
until  eight  in  the  evening. 

"Whir-r-r-r-r-r-r-r!"  whistled  a  shell  through  the  air.  Then, 
"Boom!"  it  burst;  and  then,  "WhishI  whish!  whishi"  the 
pieces  flew  in  all  directions. 

The  house  of  myself  and  family  was  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  so  that  we  escaped  the  shells.  But  the  reports  of  the  guns 
rattled  the  chandeliers  of  our  lamps.  Those  persons  who  could 
were  leaving  the  city  fast.  And,  at  last,  we  also  saw  that  we 
must  leave  our  comfortable  home.  A  friend  proffered  me  an  old 
plantation  house  about  ten  miles  out;  and  I  was  exceedingly 
glad  to  secure  it,  because  all  available  shelter  for  miles  around 
was  rapidly  being  taken  up.  Next,  to  move.  Every  serviceable 
horse  had  been  pressed  into  the  artillery  and  cavalry.  However, 
for  ten  dollars  I  gained  possession  of  an  old,  wind-brQken  animal 
practically  on  his  way  to  the  tannery,  and  I  picked  up  a  battered 
two-wheeled  cart. 

We  had  become  accustomed,  in  a  measure,  to  the  visitations 
from  the  gunboats,  and  between  whiles  we  would  walk  about 
fearlessly.  From  eight  in  the  morning  until  the  afternoon  firing 
hour  was  a  good  time  for  moving,  I  deemed.  But  the  pesky 
gunboats  began  to  be  irregular.  One  afternoon  they  commenced 
firing  before  they  should,  and  they  caught  me.  I  was  hurrying 
my  outfit  along  as  well  as  one  could  hurry  a  wind-broken  horse 
and  a  battered  cart,  and  the  horse  was  wheezing  and  the  cart  was 
rattling  when,  to  my  amazement  and  consternation,  I  heard  other 
music  joining  in — "Whir-r-r-r-r-r-r-r!  ** — the  familiar  sound  of 
a  shell,  followed  by  the  report  of  the  mortar  which  sent  it !  The 
sound  increased,  the  shell  apparently  was  bound  right  for  me. 
Not  a  second  I  delayed,  but  abandoning  horse  and  cart  and 
goods,  I  ran  as  hard  as  I  could  run  up  the  road.  *'Boom! 
whish!  whish!**  the  shell  had  burst.  Goodbye,  then,  to  my  load, 
for  the  horse  probably  would  kick  it  to  pieces.  I  looked  back. 
The  old  horse  had  never  noticed.    He  was  jogging  on  behind  me 
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with  ears  not  even  pricked.  I  went  back  to  him  and  picked  up 
the  lines.  A  fragment  of  shell  had  smashed  into  the  cart  and 
through  an  oil  painting.  I  decided  that  I  could  be  as  uncon- 
cerned as  the  horse ;  so  we  proceeded  on  together. 

To  this  incident  was  a  curious  sequel.  In  1882,  I  was  in  Cin- 
cinnati. While  dining  at  a  cafe  the  friend  who  was  with  me 
requested:  "Tell  us  some  of  your  Vicksburg  experiences." 

So  I  did ;  and  among  other  matters  related  about  the  horse  and 
the  cart  and  the  shel).  Some  men  sitting  at  the  adjacent  table 
listened.  No  sooner  had  I  finished  telling  this  incident,  when 
one  of  the  men  jumped  to  his  feet,  and  excitedly  pounding  the 
table,  fairly  yelled:  ''I  fired  that  shot!  I  fired  that  shot!"  He 
was  Captain  Hoffman,  who  had  commanded  the  gunboat  battery. 

Well,  the  house  into  which  we  moved  was  very  different  from 
our  nice  Vicksburg  home.  Formerly  it  had  been  a  really  fine 
planter's  house;  but  it  had  long  been  neglected  and  had  been 
used  as  a  school.  It  had  been  papered  upon  canvas ;  the  negroes 
had  torn  off  the  paper  in  order  to  get  at  the  canvas ;  consequently 
the  walls  were  in  tatters.  In  the  basement  a  family  of  hogs  had 
taken  up  quarters.  The  premises  were  dilapidated  and  thickly 
overgrown  with  blackberry  bushes. 

Before  entering,  my  wife  sank  down  upon  the  porch,  and  cried 
and  cried,  moaning:  "Oh,  have  we  got  to  live  in  a  place  like 
this!"  Nevertheless,  we  became  attached  to  the  spot,  for  it  was 
a  refuge,  and  memories  eventually  clustered  about  it.  When 
the  time  arrived  to  leave  it,  upon  that  very  porch  my  wife  sank 
again,  and  again  cried  and  cried  because  she  must  say  goodbye. 

In  this  ruinous  house  on  the  run-down  plantation,  I,  formerly 
the  prosperous  merchant,  had  four  families  virtually  dependent 
upon  me.  A  negro  and  a  mule  also  quartered  themselves  there. 
Every  night  the  negro  mounted  the  mule  and  nxle  off  —  where, 
I  never  knew.  He  was  the  only  person  who  could  ride  the  mule. 
Time  and  again  pillagers  from  either  army  came  in,  with  the 
inevitable  piece  of  rope;  haltered  the  mule,  and  straddled  him. 
Up  would  fly  the  mule's  heels,  and  off  would  fly  his  would-be 
rider.  After  vainly  trying  to  do  something  with  him,  the  sol- 
diers would  remove  the  rope  and  leave  in  disgust.  Yet  he  was 
the  meekest  looking  old  mule  imaginable,  and  he  never  objected 
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in  the  slightest  to  the  negro.  Eventually  he  disappeared,  and 
probably  was  drafted  into  the  artillery. 

We  lacked  much  necessary  furniture.  Upon  the  plantaticm 
was  a  small  graveyard,  fenced  with  weather-beaten  and  idling 
palings.  From  these  palings  I  constructed  a  couple  of  bedsteads 
for  the  two  boys  who  were  members  of  the  household.  We  were 
put  to  strange  shifts  in  those  days. 

We  were  just  off  one  of  the  main  roads  to  Vicksburg;  conse- 
quently we  were  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  everybody,  blue 
or  gray,  who  chanced  to  be  travelling  by.  We  had,  in  the  ban- 
ning, three  cows ;  one  was  stolen ;  another  was  killed,  and  only  a 
steak  cut  out  of  her.  We  had  chickens,  which  speedily  learned 
to  roost  very  high.  After  the  battle  of  Port  Gibson  the  defeated 
Confederates  streamed  past  in  retreat,  bound  into  Vicksburg. 
They  crowded  about  our  water-barrel,  clamorous  for  a  drink. 
Later,  a  portion  of  Grant's  army  also  passed;  and  they  were  so 
weary  that  it  seemed  to  us  we  saw  whole  companies  asleep  as 
they  trudged  and  stumbled  —  many  with  cheeks  resting  upon  the 
gunstocks. 

The  house,  as  I  have  said,  was  open  to  a  visit  from  whoso- 
ever chose.  Our  hours  were  not  our  own.  One  night  I  was 
aroused  by  the  negro  whistling  the  peculiar  signal  used  by  the 
race  when  something  was  to  be  communicated.  I  stepped  out 
on  the  porch  and  asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  **Any  Yanks 
in  theah?**  he  queried.  I  told  him  no.  **They*s  some  Confed- 
erate officers  out  heah  who  want  to  come  in,  if  they's  no  Yanks 
about,**  he  explained.  The  Federal  troops  had  closed  in  so  fast 
that  many  Confederates  were  caught  within  the  lines;  and  these 
were  some.  They  were  about  famished.  They  said  that  they 
were  determined  to  get  into  Vicksburg;  but  whether  they  did  I 
do  not  know. 

Again,  we  were  aroused  by  the  clank  of  bridle  chains,  and  by 
orders,  in  our  yard.  My  wife  went  out;  I  followed.  The 
approach  to  the  house  was  an  avenue  of  trees,  great  poplars ;  and 
we  could  descry  a  party  of  Federal  soldiers  leading  away  our 
horse.  This  was  a  thoroughbred  horse  bought  by  me  from  Gen- 
eral Taylor  of  the  Confederate  Army.  The  General  had  used 
him  as  his  personal  mount;  but  in  the  battle  of  Chickasaw  Bayou 
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the  horse  had  been  mired,  and  in  pulling  free  had  sprained  his 
foreleg.  He  was  valued  at  several  thousand  dollars.  "Here I" 
we  called.  "What  are  you  men  doing?"  They  began  to  joke 
us.  "Why,  hello,  old  woman!"  they  retorted,  seeing  my  wife. 
"What  are  you  doing  up?  Where's  your  nightcap?"  "Bring 
back  that  horse  I"  we  cried.  They  good-naturedly  explained. 
They  said  that  they  knew  they  ought  not  to  take  such  a  fine 
horse,  but  the  orders  against  stealing  had  become  very  strict  and 
yet  they  wanted  some  chickens.  We  had  chickens,  and  if  we 
would  give  them  all  they  could  take,  they  would  return  the  horse  I 
Certainly,  anything  rather  than  to  have  the  horse  removed. 
So  they  brought  back  the  horse  and  put  him  in  the  stable;  and 
producing  sacks,  they  proceeded  to  grab  the  poor  chickens  from 
the  limbs  of  the  trees,  wring  their  heads  off,  and  stuff  the  bags. 
With  sacks  filled  they  rode  away,  engaging  to  come  back  again 
the  next  night.     But  they  didn't. 

We  tried  to  bear  patiently  with  the  depredations;  but  when 
one  night  marauders  broke  into  the  bam  and  took  every  bridle, 
leaving  me  none,  I  revolted.  From  some  carpet  yam  and  an 
old  bit  my  wife  made  me  an  apology  for  a  bridle;  and  using  this 
I  rode  into  the  Federal  camp,  sought  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  District,  and  complained.  He  immediately  gave  me  an 
order  upon  the  quartermaster,  which  procured  me  a  good,  new 
bridle— but  with  a  big  U.  S.  upon  the  buttons.  However,  I 
put  it  on  my  horse  and  started  back  for  home. 

I  had  gone  but  a  short  distance  through  the  Federal  camp,  when 
suddenly  a  soldier  sprang  up  and  stopped  me.  "Well,  if  here 
isn't  a  dashed  Johnny  Reb  going  off  with  a  U.  S.  bridle!"  he 
remarked.  And  he  coolly  divested  my  horse  of  it!  So  I  rode 
home  with  the  old  rope- yam  contraption  after  all. 

For  a  time  after  moving  into  the  plantation  house  I  occupied 
my  spare  time  at  my  trade  of  watchmaker.  Some  few  watches 
came  my  way  to  be  repaired.  But  very  soon  I  found  it  to  be 
more  profitable  to  "hunt"  provisions.  With  what  money  I 
had  I  rode  about  the  country,  buying,  when  posssible,  ham  and 
bacon  and  the  like  from  neighbors.  A  neighbor  and  I  killed  a 
beef,  and  "jerked"  the  meat  by  drying  it  in  the  sun  and  smoke. 
It  proved  very  acceptable. 
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However,  in  time  my  family  was  reduced  to  a  main  diet  of 
eggs,  milk,  cottage  cheese  and  combread.  For  a  sack  of  coffee 
I  paid  J300;  part  of  the  coffee  (a  great  luxury)  I  gave  away  to  a 
neighbor  —  an  act,  the  results  of  which  were  indeed  far-reaching. 
Finally  I  was  reduced  to  riding  into  the  Federal  camp,  and 
asking  for  supplies.  **Hey!  What  you  coming  here  for,  Johnny 
Reb?**  would  tease  the  soldiers.  **For  something  to  eat,"  I 
would  reply  bravely ;  and  it  was  the  honest,  even  if  humiliating, 
truth. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  yard  was  overrun  with  blackberry 
bushes.  In  lack  of  anything  better  to  do,  my  wife  busied  herself 
by  picking  some  of  the  berries,  and  making  blackberry  cordial. 
A  Federal  soldier  happening  in  upon  us,  saw  the  cordial,  and 
immediately  besought  that  my  wife  put  up  some  for  the  field 
hospital.  He  begged  so  hard,  and  said  that  he  would  furnish  the 
liquor  and  the  spices  and  sugar  that  he  won  my  wife  over  —  par- 
ticularly as  it  was  for  the  hospital.  The  thought  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers,  whether  wearing  the  gray  or  the  blue,  touched 
her  heart. 

In  the  burning,  blistering  Southern  summer  sun  she  labored, 
gathering  berries  and  boiling  them.  The  soldier  took  the  cor- 
dial, and  appeared  very  grateful.  Then,  my  little  girl  being  ill 
with  a  cold,  it  occurred  to  me  that  at  the  hospital  I  could  buy 
some  quinine  for  her.  So  thither  I  went.  To  the  officer  in 
charge  I  introduced  myself  as  the  man  whose  wife  had  been  fur- 
nishing the  blackberry  cordial.  **The  what!"  he  exclaimed. 
''Blackberry  cordial?  Why,  I  only  wish  that  we  had  some."  I 
explained  further.  I  told  him  about  the  soldier,  and  all.  "Thun- 
deration!"  he  ejaculated.  **That's  why  my  patients  have  been 
getting  drunk!"  For  the  soldier  had  been  the  sutler,  and  not  a 
drop  of  the  cordial  had  reached  the  hospital  save  by  an  "interior" 
route!  But  I  secured  my  quinine,  and  later  the  hospital  did  get 
some  cordial. 

Vicksburg  surrendered.  When  the  troops  entered  I  also  rode 
in,  beside,  it  happened.  General  Herron  of  Iowa.  Poor  old 
Vicksburg!  The  bombardment  had  done  its  work.  I  saw  my 
own  store  a  mere  heap  of  ruins,  but  strange  to  say,  this  affected 
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me  not  at  all;  everything  was  the  same.  I  rode  on  to  the 
family  home.  The  house  had  a  great  hole  in  the  side,  where 
a  shell  had  penetrated.  This  shell  burst  in  the  basement,  which 
had  been  our  dining  room,  and  had  splintered  the  table  there  so 
that  the  remains  were  about  the  size  of  matches. 

Before  the  house  I  dismounted,  and  was  about  to  enter,  when 
I  encountered  a  negro  whom  I  had  left  in  charge  as  caretaker. 

Tse  mighty  glad  to  see  you  again,  Massa  X,"  said  old  Joe. 
But  you  better  not  go  in  theah.  They's  Yanks  in  theah."  I 
pushed  past  him,  and  entered.  In  the  hall,  upon  the  sofa,  there 
was  sitting  a  man,  well  sprawled  out,  in  white  trousers  and  his 
shirt,  and  without  insignia.  He  was  speaking  with  another 
man  in  uniform  —  a  colonel.  The  colonel  told  him  that  the  house 
was  ready,  and  then  passed  me  and  went  out.  As  the  man  on 
the  sofa  appeared  to  be  staying  indefinitely,  I  asked:  "By  what 
authority,  sir,  do  you  take  possession  of  another  man's  house?" 
"That's  none  of  your  damned  business,"  he  answered,  never 
moving.  "Who  are  you?"  "I'm  the  owner  of  this  house,"  I 
said.  "Are  you  a  loyal  citizen?"  he  demanded.  "That,"  I 
replied  —  for  I  was  furious  —  "is  none  ol  your  damned  busi- 
ness!" 

At  this  he  began  to  swear  violently,  and  started  to  rise,  lift- 
ing his  foot  as  if,  actually,  he  was  about  to  kick  me  out  of  my 
own  house  I  I  did  not  wait  to  be  kicked.  Instead,  I  ran  down 
the  steps  and  overtook  the  colonel.  I  inquired  where  I  could 
find  General  Grant,  for  I  was  bound  to  go  to  the  head  of  the 
army.  The  colonel  asked  me  if  I  knew  to  whom  I  was  talking  in 
the  hall.  I  answered:  "No,  except  that  I  knew  it  was  not  a  gen- 
tleman." The  colonel  informed  mc  that  it  was  General  Mills, 
Grant's  medical  adviser,  and  second  only  to  him  in  rank,  being 
head  of  the  medical  division  of  the  army.  But  I  did  not  care.  I 
had  been  treated  rudely  in  my  own  house,  so  to  General  Grant 
I  went.  Grant's  headquarters  were  then  upon  the  steamer  Gros- 
beck ;  immediately  after  the  surrender  a  great  flock  of  Federal 
steamers  had  descended  from  just  above  the  city. 

General  Grant  gave  me  an  order,  directing  that  my  house  be 
vacated  to  me,  and  upon  the  back  he  noted  that  I  would  find  Gen- 
eral Mills  another  house  just  as  good.    General  Mills  flatly 
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refused  to  go;  said  that  he  would  have  to  be  put  out;  or  at  least, 
he  added  upon  reflection,  he  would  have  to  be  awarded  another 
house  equal  to  this.  He  had  not  read  the  notation.  * 'General 
Mills,"  I  said,  "you  don't  have  to  go.  /don't  insist  uf>on  your 
going.  I  don't  want  the  house  yet.  But  I  proposed  to  show  you 
that  I  have  some  rights  here.  You  can  stay. "  This  completely 
changed  him.  He  apologized  for  his  former  attitude;  thanked 
me,  and  told  me  to  make  the  house  my  own  whenever  I  was  in 
town.  And  when,  in  time,  I  removed  my  family  from  the  plan- 
tation, I  found  that  the  house  had  been  repaired,  and  that  not  a 
thing  in  it,  even  to  a  gold  pen  which  had  been  left  upon  the  man- 
tel, had  been  molested. 

After  the  surrender  I  kept  my  family  still  upon  the  plantation, 
in  the  house  which  had  sheltered  us.  But  it  was  necessary  that 
I  should  start  up  business,  if  possible.  Surveying  the  site  of 
my  store,  amidst  the  ruins  I  saw  the  safe,  lying  upon  its  face. 
Guards  posted  about  the  block  prevented  me  from  approaching. 
As  the  safe  contained  things  of  value,  I  went  to  Federal  head- 
quarters to  ask  if  I  might  not  raise  the  safe  and  open  it.  Gen- 
eral Grant  himself  (I  had  now  met  him  several  times)  received 
me;  and  after  listening  to  me,  said:  **Now,  Mr.  X,  if  I  were 
you  I  wouldn't  touch  the  safe  at  all.  The  things  in  it  are  much 
more  secure  than  if  in  your  personal  possession.  The  guard  has 
been  posted  to  prevent  depredations,  and  when  you  are  ready  for 
your  safe  then  you  probably  can  open  it."  This  sounded  to  me 
reasonable.  I  established  myself  in  a  small  shop,  as  watch 
repairer.  But  one  day  I  noticed  that  the  safe  had  a  hole  right 
through  the  bottom !  Somebody  had  been  into  it.  The  guards 
offered  no  objection,  now,  to  my  investigating  further;  and  I 
found  that  the  safe  had  been  emptied ! 

Well,  this  was  pretty  mean.  I  complained,  and  was  directed 
to  General  Logan,  who  had  charge  of  such  a  matter.  He  turned 
me  over  to  his  adjutant.  His  adjutant  promised  that  the  affair 
should  be  looked  into.  Days  passed.  One  morning  a  man 
brought  into  my  shop  a  watch  to  be  repaired,  which  I  instantly 
recognized  as  from  my  lot,  left  in  the  safe.  He  said  that  he  had 
purchased  it  from  a  Federal  soldier.  Humph!  Here  was  a  good 
clue.     I  hastened  to  the   adjutant  and  told  him,  and  the  man 
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described  the  soldier.  And  the  adjutant  claimed  that  very  soon 
now  the  whole  mystery  was  to  be  cleared  up.  But  shortly  there- 
after came  marching  orders,  and  in  the  confusion  my  little  affair 
was  lost  sight  of;  and  so  out  of  my  store  and  my  business,  all 
that  came  to  me  was  one  watch. 

However,  I  was  not  discouruaged.  At  least,  I  could  move  my 
family  into  town  again.  I  was  now  without  any  horse  at  all; 
but  another  mule  had  quartered  himself  on  the  plantation,  and  I 
was  lucky  enough,  through  a  friend,  to  procure  a  team-mate  for 
him.  With  these  two  mules,  and  a  wagon  piled  high,  I  pro- 
gressed toward  town.  I  had  gone  but  a  few  miles,  when  two 
soldiers  sprang  out  upon  me  from  the  roadside.  They  stopped 
me,  and  approaching  the  mules,  blew  the  hairs  apart  on 
their  flanks.  One  mule  was  branded  "C.  S."  the  other 
"U.  S.**  "Great  Scott!  "  reprimanded  the  two  soldiers.  "  This 
team  won't  pull  together,  Johnny!  **  Whereupon  they  detached 
the  mules  from  the  wagon  and  took  them  away,  leaving  me 
there  stalled  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  I  had  to  find  another 
team. 

Now  comes  the  sequel  to  the  sack  of  coffee  for  which  I  had 
paid  f  300,  and  which  I  had  divided  with  a  neighbor.  I  was  strug- 
gling along  with  my  watch  repairing  business,  doing  the  best 
that  I  could.  And  doing  as  well,  at  any  rate,  as  my  associates 
whom  the  war  had  left  stranded  and  destitute,  when  into  my 
shop  walked  the  man  to  whom  the  coffee  had  been  given.  "Mr. 
X,"  he  said,  "I  have  never  forgotten  how  good  that  coffee  you 
sent  over  to  me  tasted ;  and  I  have  wanted  to  pay  you  back  in 
some  way.  Now,  I  have  some  cotton;  and  if  you'll  buy  it  you 
can  have  it  for  one  dollar  Confederate  a  pound."  He  went  on 
to  explain  that  he  desired  to  purchase  a  plantation  which  was 
offered  to  him  for  a  sum  Confederate;  and  that  I  could  help  him 
make  the  deal.  "But  I  have  no  money,"  I  objected.  "No,  but 
you  have  credit.  You  can  borrow,"  he  answered.  Which  was 
true.  "Come  back  in  an  hour,"  I  suggested.  Then  I  went  out 
upon  the  street,  and  meeting  a  young  man  who  I  knew  had 
plenty  of  money  at  his  call,  stopped  him.  "What  can  I  do  for 
you?"  he  asked.  "Have  you  got  any  money?"  I  queried.  "Yes. 
How  much  do  you  want?"     "I   want  f 32,000  Confederate." 
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"Very  well."    And  he  promised  to  have  the  matter  a 
me  within  a  few  minutes. 

Cotton,  at  this  time,  was  worth  about  thirty-five  cents, 
backs.  I  engaged  to  repay  the  young  man,  for  the  loan  id  C 
erate,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  cents,  greenbacks.  The  cotton 
and  1  met,  and  I  bought  his  cotton.  In  the  6nal  paymen 
it  I  experienced  what,  I  believe,  was  the  greatest  bumii 
of  my  life. 

The  city  was  still  under  martial  law,  of  course;  patrol) 
posted,  and  no  civilian  was  permitted  to  go  in  or  out,  s: 
subject  to  an  examination.  Particularly,  the  carrying  a 
thing  in  or  out  was  suspicious.  While  I  was  on  ray  way 
with  my  satchel,  from  the  plantation  where  I  had  deliver 
money,  I  was  halted  by  a  negro  soldier.  He  was  a  sti 
negro;  any  of  the  home  boys  would  have  recognized  me. 
denly  barring  my  route,  he  pointed  his  gun  at  me  and  oi 
me,  with  a  curse,  to  get  off  my  horse.  I  could  do  nothin 
obey.  With  foul  threats  he  mounted  the  horse  himsell 
reviling  me  and  from  time  to  lime  prodding  me  with  his 
he  literally  drove  me  before  him  to  the  outpost  camp.  He  ■ 
pay  no  attention  to  my  signed  pass.  It  may  be  difTicu 
people  of  to-day  to  realize,  thoroughly,  what  an  indignitj 
seemed  to  me  —  a  Southern  man,  habituated  to  the  Sou 
darky  and  to  Southern  traditions.  To  be  cursed  by  a  neg 
be  ordered  from  a  horse  and  made  to  walk  while  he  rode; 
threatened  by  him,  even  struck  by  him;  to  be  used  " 
than  I  myself  had  ever  used  any  of  His  race  —  for  I  had 
tolerant  with  all  slaves  1  Well,  he  drove  me  to  the  outpost  ( 
He  delivered  me  to  the  officer.  The  officer  recognized  me; 
me  well.  I  was  promptly  released,  my  horse  was  returned  n 
the  soldier  was  reproved,  and  I  proceeded  into  the  city.  T« 
day  I  recall  that  experience  with  an  involuntary  shudder. 

When  I  had  contracted  with  the  man  for  the  cotton,  he  info 
me  that  it  was  not  yet  baled,  but  was  in  the  gin.  This  ' 
pretty  howdye-do,  fori  had  supposed  that  I  was  buying  HI 
What  was  I  to  do?  I  did  not  know  much  about  ginning  an 
ing,  and  help  was  scarce;  and  it  might  appear  that  I  wai 
against  it."    I  went  to  the  old  negro  joe,  who  1 
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my  house  during  the  siege,  and  who  was  driving  a  dray.  "Joe," 
I  said,  "Fve  bought  some  cotton,  but  it's  in  the  gin-house.  Do 
you  know  any  niggers  I  can  get  to  gin  it  and  bale  it  for  me  ?**  "I 
reckon  I  does,  Massa  X,*'  he  answered.  **You  jes'  leave  that  to 
me.  I  cain't  do  it  myself,  but  I  can  find  some  niggers  who  Tvill 
do  it."  So  far,  so  good.  About  this  time  an  acquaintance  came 
to  me  and  said  that  he  himself  had  five  bales  of  cotton  which 
needed  rebaling,  in  order  to  make  them  marketable ;  he  needed 
money  and  must  sell  them,  but  he  had  nothing  to  rebale  them 
with.  I  told  him  to  go  right  to  the  gin-house  where  my  cotton 
was,  and  help  himself  to  baling  and  twine;  and  he  thanked  me. 

I  shipped  my  cotton,  when  baled,  down  to  New  Orleans,  and 
followed  it  so  as  to  be  there  when  it  was  sold.  One  day  my 
broker  sent  me  word.  "Fve  sold  your  cotton,"  said  he,  **at  fifty- 
six  cents."  "Good!"  I  exclaimed.  Now  will  you  advance  me 
Ji,ooo?"  "Certainly,"  he  replied;  and  gave  me  the  money.  I 
turned  it  over  to  my  wife,  and  she  spent  every  cent  of  it  before 
night,  simply  in  buying  necessities,  such  as  clothing  for  herself 
and  the  children.  During  the  war  cloth  was  so  high  and  scarce 
that  she  had  been  obliged  to  make  clothing  out  of  bedspreads  and 
the  like. 

I  felt  pretty  jubilant  over  the  sale  of  the  cotton;  but  the  very 
next  day,  while  I  was  in  the  broker's  office,  in  came  a  man  with 
a  lot  of  cotton  samples  under  his  arm.  "Mr.  So-and-so,"  he  said 
to  the  broker,  "I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  the  lot  of  cotton 
you  sold  us  yesterday  is  not  up  to  sample,  and  is  rejected." 
"What!"  exclaimed  the  broker  and  myself  together.  "I  am 
sorry,  gentlemen,"  repeated  the  man;  but  the  cotton  does  not 
run  even  with  the  sample,  and  there  is  nothing  for  us  to  do  but 
to  reject  it  all."  Neither  the  broker  nor  I  could  understand. 
"The  only  thing  for  you,  is  to  have  the  lot  repacked,"  counseled 
the  man.  So  here  was  I,  with  my  cotton  thrown  back  on  my 
hands,  and  a  thousand  dollars  advance  from  the  broker  to  repay. 

The  cotton  was  spread  out  on  the  warehouse  floor,  and  gone 
over  and  repacked.  What  was  the  matter?  Why,  that  acquain- 
tance to  whom  I  had  granted  the  freedom  of  the  ginhouse  and 
my  baling  and  twine  had  substituted  his  five  poor  bales  for  five 
of  my  best  bales !    I  was  angry,  and  yet  it  all  developed  for  the 
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good.  During  the  three  weeks  consumed  in  repacking  ray  cot- 
ton, prices  advanced  from  the  fifty-six  cents  to  seventy-nine 
cents,  and  I  sold  for  the  top  price.  On  the  coffee  which  I  had 
given  my  neighbor  during  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  I  cleared 
f  20, coo!  With  the  greater  portion  of  my  profits,  I  at  once  went 
to  New  York  City,  to  settle  with  my  creditors.  I  owed  there 
f  46,000,  and  offered  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  on 
the  dollar.  One  man  refused  to  take  more  than  fifteen  cents  on 
the  dollar.  Another  man  refused  to  take  less  than  one  hundred 
cents.  A  third  man,  after  his  clerk,  a  mulatto,  had  stated  that 
they  would  have  no  dealings  at  all  with  anybody  whose  partner 
had  been  in  the  "Rebel"  army,  interfered,  shook  hands  with 
me,  ordered  my  note  brought,  endorsed  it,  and  handed  it  over 
with  the  statement:  "Keep  it.  You're  the  first  person  to  come  . 
up  here  and  settle,  and  I  won't  accept  a  cent." 

So  much  for  my  own  debts.  But  of  the  f  56,000  on  the  store's 
books,  and  swallowed  by  the  war,  only  some  f  1,200,  as  I  have 
said,  was  ever  collected.  The  last  collection  was  accomplished 
in  quite  a  curious  way.  Revisiting  Vicksburg  in  1882,  I  was 
accosted  on  the  street  by  an  old  acquaintance,  who  said :  "Why, 
Mr.  G.  has  been  looking  for  you.  He  wants  to  pay  you  some 
money,  but  he  has  not  known  your  address."  I  found  Mr.  G., 
but  we  could  neither  of  us  recollect  how  much  it  was  that  he 
owed  on  that  before-the-war  account.  The  books  had  been 
burned  when  the  shells  had  destroyed  the  store,  and  my  partner, 
whom  I  had  bought  out,  was  gone.  However,  I  remembered 
that  in  1862  I  had  placed  some  accounts  in  the  hands  of  an  attor- 
ney across  the  river  in  Louisiana;  and  I  thought  that  possibly 
he  might  have  the  figures  of  Mr.  G.'s  account.  Mr.  G.  and  I 
drove  over  there,  and  to  the  attorney's  office.  He  recognized 
me.  I  asked  him  if  he  recalled  anything  about  the  accounting 
question.  For  answer  he  reached  out  his  hand,  took  from  a 
pigeon-hole  a  folded,  dusty  paper.  It  was  the  statement  for 
which  we  were  looking!  There,  for  twenty  years,  it  had  lain. 
The  attorney  certainly  showed  a  remarkable  memory  —  but  his 
collections  system  was  a  bit  slow. 

Arranged  by  Edwin  L.  Sabin. 
Denver,  Colorado. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT 

This  is  the  age  of  asking  questions;  when  everybody  wants  to 
know  "how?"  or  "why?"  The  spirit  of  inquiring  is  in  the  air, 
and  people  are  ceasing  to  take  things  for  granted.  Some  of  this, 
no  doubt,  is  mere  unrest  or  idle  curiosity,  but  most  of  it  is  due 
to  the  impulse  of  the  times,  which  is  unwilling  to  do  or  suffer 
anything  without  seeing  a  reason  for  it.  It  is  not  strange,  then, 
that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  has  passed  beyond  the  region  of  learn- 
ing and  science,  of  law  and  politics,  and  possessed  the  average 
man,  who  is  wanting  to  know  about  many  things,  amongst  others 
"why?**  should  he  live  as  he  does  Sind  "how?"  can  he  improve 
his  living.  And  all  sorts  of  people,  sociologists  and  churchmen, 
philanthropists  and  dreamers,  practical  men  and  cranks,  are  try- 
ing to  find  out  "why?**  and  tell  him  "how?** 

This  article  will  meddle  with  none  of  the  more  popular  and 
burning  questions  of  the  day,  with  trusts  and  high  prices,  labor 
and  capital,  graft  and  civic  dishonesty,  but  it  will  turn  to  a  side 
of  our  daily  life  that  affects  us  as  nearly  as  any  of  these,  and, 
one  is  almost  tempted  to  say,  as  deeply. 

In  spite  of  our  spirit  of  inquiry,  there  are  still  many  things 
that  we  are  too  prone  to  take  for  granted,  things  that  have  been 
in  the  past  and  seem  as  if  they  would  continue  to  be  in  the 
future.  If  there  is  anything  that  would  appeal  to  our  natural- 
bom  conservatism  it  is  the  way  in  which  we  live  and  the  way  we 
make  the  places  we  live  in,  our  towns  and  villages,  the  homes  of 
our  communities ;  for  these  things  have  descended  to  us  from 
primitive  ages,  and  have  changed  so  gradually  that  we  do  not 
notice  the  difference  in  most  respects  except  at  considerable 
intervals  of  time;  many  a  man  who  thinks  little  of  rearranging 
and  renovating  his  own  home  would  never  think  of  applying  a 
similar  process  to  that  of  the  community. 

What  kind  of  home  ought  the  community  to  have?  How 
would  one  make  a  town  if  one  were  able  to  start  from  the  begin- 
ning ?  We  plan  our  houses  as  carefully  as  we  can,  we  arrange  all 
the  rooms  to  be  of  the  best  sizes,  aspects,  and  positions  for  their 

several  uses,  to  have  the  most  convenient  relation  to  each  other, 
3^ 
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and  we  study  all  the  points  bearing  upon  the  future  uses  and  com- 
forts of  the  home  with  vast  care  and  solicitude.  Why  should  we 
not  give  at  least  as  much  forethought  to  the  town,  the  common 
home  of  all  ?  If,  then,  the  town  is  the  common  home  of  all,  it 
should  be  conceived  and  constructed  for  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number.  How  is  this  to  be  achieved,  and  what  would 
be  the  characteristics  of  the  ideal  home  of  the  community  ? 

People  have  assembled  into  communities  from  the  beginnings 
of  civilization  for  protection  against  enemies,  convenience  of 
business,  the  practice  of  religion  and  the  diverse  phases  of  social 
life,  and,  in  short,  for  all  those  things  which  can  only  be  achieved 
by  co-operation.  Such  purposes  can  only  be  attained  in  their 
best  kind  and  degree  when  the  facilities  for  going  to  and  fro,  for 
exchanging  ideas  and  for  all  kinds  of  communication,  personal 
and  otherwise,  are  the  simplest  and  most  efficient  possible ;  when 
every  available  provision  has  been  made  for  the  general  health, 
recreation  and  personal  liberty ;  when  light  and  air  are  free  for 
all,  and  when  all  unnecessary  noise,  unsightly  objects,  bad  odors 
and  other  impediments  to  the  peace  and  quietness  and  leisure 
that  are  the  right  of  every  man  have  been  eliminated.  It  will 
not  require  much  reflection  to  show  that  each  and  all  of  these  is 
everyone's  business  because  they  affect  everyone,  and  therefore 
everyone  has  a  personal  interest  in  co-operating  to  get  them. 
They  are  such  as  no  one  through  superior  wealth,  social  position, 
opportunity,  or  other  reason,  should  monopolize. 

Let  us  take  these  items  separately  and  consider  what  they 
mean.  What  does  easy  communication  mean  and  include? 
Nowadays  we  have  so  much  complex  and  cumbrous  machinery 
for  moving  ourselves  or  our  ideas  from  place  to  place,  railways, 
trolleys,  telephones,  telegraph.  United  States  mails  and  newspa- 
pers, that  in  our  satisfaction  over  the  mechanical  marvels  all 
about  us  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  dangers  and  delays  of  steam  and 
trolley  lines,  the  blocks  and  other  hindrances  to  traffic,  the  long- 
drawn-out  and  tortuous  routes  between  one  point  and  another, 
and  the  noise,  clumsiness  and  inconvenience  of  it  all.  Now,  can 
this  be  improved,  and  if  so,  how?  A  few  days  ago  the  writer  had 
occasion  to  go  by  trolley  from  City  Hall  Park,  New  York,  to 
Bergen  Beach,  Brooklyn.    It  took  twice  as  long  to  travel  the  first 
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third  of  the  journey  (to  the  Plaza  Prospect  Park)  as  the  second 
two  thirds;  and  this,  not  in  the  evening  when  out  of  town  traffic 
is  heaviest,  but  in  the  morning  when  it  is  lightest.  The  reason 
was  quite  obvious;  for  the  first  third  of  the  route  several  lines 
were  confined  to  two  or  three  crowded  streets,  after  which  they 
branched  in  different  directions.  Now  this  delay  which  brings 
the  average  pace  of  a  car  that  can  and  does  on  occasion  travel 
twenty  miles  or  more  an  hour  down  to  five  or  six  miles,  means 
much  more  than  compelling  casual  travellers  to  spend  an  uncon- 
scionably long  time  in  getting  across  Brooklyn.  It  means  that 
the  multitudes  who  are  compelled  to  make  their  homes  at 
great  distances  from  their  work  must  spend  from  one  to  two 
hours  of  every  working  day  that  might  and  should  be  devoted 
to  their  own  uses  of  profitable  work  or  rest  or  recreation,  in 
cars  that  crawl  from  stop  to  stop  with  maddening  and  perfectly 
avoidable  delays;  that  they  must  fight  savagely  with  each  other 
to  get  places,  and  hold  them  by  painful  and  humiliating  crowd- 
ing, and  by  the  exercise  of  a  fortitude,  a  patience  and  a  resolu- 
tion that  make  the  judicious  grieve  to  see  it  so  pitiably  ill  applied. 
It  means  that  all  these  throngs  who  thus  fight  and  suffer  for 
their  daily  bread  and  their  equally  necessary  daily  transit  are 
wasting  a  quite  incalculable  amount  of  energy  in  a  conflict  with 
their  neighbors  that  could  and  should  be  used  in  friendly  inter- 
course with  them,  in  dignified  and  profitable  leisure  or  in  invig- 
orating and  useful  work ;  be  it  only  a  pipe  and  paper  on  the 
porch,  or  hoeing  the  garden,  or  a  game  at  croquet  or  baseball. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  this  ceaseless  and  discourag- 
ing labor  must  sap  the  strength  of  an  entire  class,  leaving 
little  for  anything  but  daily  work  and  travel,  and  must  seriously 
let  and  hinder  their  moral  and  mental  growth,  concentrated 
as  their  best  attention  is  on  trivial  anxieties  and  efforts  that 
uselessly  absorb  their  time  and  strain  their  minds  and  endur- 
ance. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  the  infamous  ''Brooklyn  Bridge  crush" 
or  tried  to  reach  a  distant  point  in  the  rush  hours,  will  believe 
that  these  conditions  and  their  consequences  are  not  exagger- 
ated. Conditions  of  the  same  kind  produce  similar  results  on 
Manhattan  Island,  and  its  population,  permanent  and  transient, 
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though  to  a  less  degree,  for  they  do  not  depend  so  much  on  sur 
face  cars. 

What  is  the  principal  cause  of  all  this?  It  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  bad  street  planning.  Now  that  it  is  too  late  we  can  see 
that  if  these  two  great  cities  —  for  that  is  what  they  virtually  are 
—  had  been  properly  planned  in  the  beginning,  with  the  skill 
that  made  Washington  and  modern  Paris  what  they  are,  there 
would  have  been  no  transit  problem.  There  would  have  been 
long,  straight  avenues  intersecting  the  cities  in  all  essential 
directions,  and  they  would  have  been  of  sufficient  width  to  allow 
the  free  passage  of  all  traffic  with  lines  of  express  cars  where 
necessary ;  and  they  would  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  distribute 
the  traffic  in  all  directions  instead  of  confining  it  to  a  few  narrow 
and  congested  streets.  Many  modem  conditions,  of  course, 
such  as  elevated  railroads  and  bridges  over  the  East  River,  could 
not  have  been  foreseen ;  but  even  as  things  are,  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  economical  policy  in  the  long  run  would  be  to  spend  a 
few  hundred  millions  in  gradually  making  the  street  plan  of 
Greater  New  York  what  it  ought  to  be;  for  the  expenditure  of 
great  sums  of  money  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  raising  of 
the  standard  of  efficiency,  leisure,  comfort  and  self-resi>ect  of  a 
whole  population.  This  instance  of  Greater  New  York  is  an 
extreme  one;  but  for  that  very  reason  it  is  likely  to  be  the  more 
striking.  What  New  York  is,  any  town  may  become  in  propor- 
tion to  its  growth ;  and  the  lesson  taught  by  planning  here  cannot 
be  learned  too  soon  by  the  smallest  village  which  has  any  civic 
spirit. 

So  much  for  the  value  of  easy  communication  to  a  city.  What 
shall  be  done  for  its  health?  The  maker  of  the  ideal  city  would 
pay  little  attention  to  hospitals  and  other  machinery  for  curing 
disease;  these  would  take  care  of  themselves.  He  would  try  to 
prevent  it  as  far  as  possible  by  planning  his  city  so  that  prevent- 
able disease  did  not  exist;  so  that  plenty  of  light  and  fresh  air 
were  to  be  had  by  all  who  would ;  so  that  parks,  playhouse^  and 
open  spaces  were  within  easy  reach  of  anyone.  Such  things  as 
pure  food  and  water,  proper  sanitation,  hygienic  conditions  in 
factories  and  workshops,  prevention  of  crowding,  could  be  best 
attained  by  cultivating  a  public  spirit  that  insisted  on  them; 
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but  the  properly  planned  city  would  make  them  all  easier  to 
^et,  and  more  efficient  when  gotten. 

Moreover,  the  ideal  city  would  be  devised  as  much  for  beauty 
as  utility,  because  beauty  is  as  practically  useful  as  things  purely 
utilitarian.  Applied  to  a  city  or  village,  it  really  means  the 
elimination  of  the  unfit,  the  pretentious  and  the  untrue,  whether 
they  be  found  in  a  public  monument  or  the  home  of  an  artisan. 
It  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  spending  of  much  money  on  any 
public  or  private  work,  either  a  lamp-post  or  a  factory  building, 
but  it  does  mean  the  lavish  spending  of  thought.  To  be  more 
specific,  it  means  the  planning  of  the  streets,  so  that  they  will 
develop  as  beautifully  as  their  uses  will  allow,  the  provision  of 
sites  for  public  monuments,  the  proper  distribution  of  parks  and 
open  spaces,  the  generous  planting  of  trees,  the  establishment 
of  ''civic  centres,"  and  the  designing  and  arrangement  of  pub- 
lic buildings  so  that  they  shall  be  worthy  in  themselves  and  shall 
each  enhance  the  effort  of  the  other.  In  proportion  as  these 
things  are  done  well,  light  and  air,  convenience  of  traffic  and 
business  health  and  quiet  will  be  assured  to  the  community,  and 
its  prosperity  and  happiness  will  be  increased.  One  more  re- 
form the  writer  hopes  to  see  begun  and  carried  out.  The  time 
should  not  be  far  distant  when  car  tracks  with  their  noise,  clumsi- 
ness and  defacement  to  the  streets  will  be  replaced  by  motor  cars 
running  smoothly  and  quietly  under  their  own  power.  The 
greater  the  traffic,  the  more  need  for  this  innovation. 

In  travelling  through  the  South  the  need  for  a  different  point 
of  view  in  civic  life  continually  makes  itself  felt.  Towns  are 
ill  arranged,  streets  are  too  narrow,  dust  is  too  plentiful,  green 
spaces  and  trees  are  far  too  few,  and  too  often  little  pride  is 
taken  in  the  appearance  of  the  business  part  of  the  city  at  least. 
One  cannot  help  thinking  that  under  a  sultry  sun  people  should 
cultivate  the  outdoor  life,  working,  playing  and  eating,  and  even 
sleeping  as  far  as  possible  in  the  open  air  and  under  the  shade  of 
trees,  or  of  sheltering  roofs,  as  they  do  in  the  hot  countries  of 
Europe. 

Civic  Improvement  in  its  broad  sense  may  sound  visionary 
and  impractical  to  those  who  can  foresee  its  difficulties  and  have 
had  no  time  to  study  its  facilities;  but  it  has  become  and  is 
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becoming  a  hard  and  undeniable  reality  in  the  case  of  many  of 
our  cities,  and  even  villages.  To  mention  a  few,  New  York, 
Boston,  San  Francisco,  Denver,  Manila,  Washington,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Toronto,  St.  Louis,  Honolulu,  Greenville  and  Columbia 
(South  Carolina),  amongst  many  others,  have  adopted  plans  of 
improvement  of  greater  or  less  completeness.  Many  small  towns 
and  villages  are  following  their  example,  and  no  place,  however 
small,  should  think  the  subject  outside  of  its  consideration. 
Alterations  in  small  places,  in  fact,  are  often  more  easily  made 
than  in  cities,  where  buildings  and  land  are  alike  very  costly 
and  vested  interests  so  strong.  No  community,  in  fact,  should 
be  content  to  live  and  suffer  under  the  mistakes  of  its  forefathers, 
but  should  set  about  hopefully  to  correct  them  in  the  light  of  our 
more  modem  knowledge. 

Harold  A.  Caparn. 

New  York  City. 


SOME  BOOKS  ON  THEOLOGY 

Dr.  McKim's  "The  Problem  of  The  Pentateuch"* 

Signs  are  not  wanting  that  a  distinct  reaction  has  set  in  against 
the  conclusions  of  the  extreme  wing  of  the  "Higher  Critics" 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  against  the  principles  upon 
which  their  criticism  is  based.  This  extreme  or  radical  school 
is  represented  by  such  well-known  names  as  Kuenen  and  Well- 
hausen.  Back  of  their  critical  processes  lie  certain  fundamental 
theological  and  philosophical  postulates.  Their  theological  basis 
is  that  of  naturalistic  Rationalism ;  their  philosophical  basis  (in 
many  cases,  at  least)  is  the  Hegelian  assumption  of  impersonal 
"tendencies"  as  the  determining  factors  in  history.  "Well- 
hausen,"  for  example,  "holds  that  the  Israelitish  religion,  so  far 
from  having  its  origin  in  a  divine  revelation,  as  the  Bible 
asserts,  worked  itself  up  by  degrees  out  of  heathenism;  and 
Kuenen  affirms  that  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions  are  no 
more  entitled  to  be  considered  of  supernatural  origin  than  Bud- 
dhism or  Islamism"  (p.  68).  Precisely  similar  assumptions,  theo- 
logical and  philosophical,  underlay  the  New  Testament  criticism 
of  Strauss  and  Baur  and  and  the  Tubingen  school  of  half  a  cen- 
tury or  more  ago.  But  the  conclusions  of  those  critics  of  the 
New  Testament  have  long  since  been  thoroughly  discredited, 
and  we  find  the  great  historian  Hamack  (in  the  famous  Preface 
to  his  Chranologie  der  Altchristlichen  Literatur)  stating  the 
following  as  the  conclusion  to  which  scholarship  has  been  led  in 
regard  to  the  early  documents  of  Christianity:  "After  charac- 
terizing our  time  as  one  in  which  the  New  Testament  writing 
had  been  treated  as  a  tissue  of  illusions  and  falsifications  (Har- 
nack),  declared  that,  for  critical  science,  that  time  was  past ;  that 
the  net  result  of  its  investigations  was  that  the  tradition  of  the 
Church  in  regard  to  the  early  Christian  literature  was  in  the 
main  reliable;  and  that  that  literature  was  for  the  most   part 

*The  Problem  of  The  Pentateuch:  An  Examination  of  the 
Results  of  The  Higher  Criticism.  By  Randolph  McKim,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
With  a  Foreword  by  the  Dean  of  Canterbury.    Longmans,  1906. 
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veracious  and  trustworthy"  (pp.  35,  36).  But  now  the  school  of 
radical  New  Testament  critics  has  been  succeeded  by  a  school  of 
equally  radical  critics  of  the  Old  Testament,  who  are  endeavor- 
ing to  establish  such  negative  and  destructive  conclusions  as 
would  in  effect  subvert  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  re- 
ligion of  ancient  Israel.  In  this  great  controversy  Dr.  McKim 
does  not  assume  the  r6le  of  a  judge,  but  rather  that  of  one  of  the 
jurors.  He  frankly  admits  himself  to  be  "neither  an  Orientalist 
nor  a  Hebraist,  nor  an  archaeologist,  nor  an  expert  in  literary 
analysis."  But  he  reminds  his  readers  "that  both  Wellhausen, 
the  oracle,  and  Robertson  Smith,  his  interpreter,  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ago,  undertook  to  appeal  their  cause  from  the  court  of  the 
Orientalist,  the  linguist,  and  the  expert  scholar,  to  the  forum  of 
opinion  over  which  commonsense  presides.  The  "Prolegome- 
na" of  the  former  addresses  itself  to  "the  mass  of  Bible  read- 
ers." The  argument  is  declared  to  be  "within  the  scope  of  any 
one  who  reads  the  English  Bible  carefully,  and  is  able  to  think 
clearly."  A  similar  view  has  been  recently  expressed  by  an 
eminent  scholar  in  relation  to  the  mdst  burning  of  New  Testa- 
ment problems.  "The  only  thing  to  be  done,"  he  says,  "is  for 
each  of  us  to  state  his  view  of  the  case  as  he  sees  it,  and  to  appeal 
to  the  public,  as  the  jury  of  plain  men  ...  to  decide  between 
the  competing  theories."  * 

But,  while  Dr.  McKim's  attitude  is  a  conservative  one, 
it  is  not  that  of  an  unintelligent  or  obscurantist  conservatism. 
"I  am  not  contending,"  says  he,  "against  the  documentary 
hypothesis.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  theory 
of  the  composite  character  of  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Neither  do  I  hold  a  brief  for  the  traditional  view  of  the  Mosaic 
authorship.  It  is,  I  conceive,  a  legitimate  subject  of  inquiry 
how  far  these  books,  in  the  form  that  we  have  them  now  (sic\ 
proceeded  from  the  hand  of  Moses,  provided  they  are  accepted 
as  authentic  accounts  of  the  transactions  they  record.  Nor  yet 
am  I  arguing  the  question  of  how  far  allegory  may  be  made  a 
legitimate  vehicle  of  divine  revelation.    In  my  judgment  it  is  an 


*  Rev.  Wm.  Sanday,  D.D.,  "The    Criticism    of   The  Fourth  Gospel. 
Quoted  by  Dr.  McKim  in  his  Introduction  (pp.  3,  4). 
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entire  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  value  of  the  narrative  of  the 
Fall,  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  is  dependent  upon  its  being 
accepted  as  literal  history.  If  we  suppose  it  to  be  an  allegory 
and  not  history,  the  teaching  it  embodies  is  just  as  important; 
is,  in  fact,  just  the  same.  This  view  was  held  by  many  of  the 
early  Christian  fathers.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  describes  the  account 
of  Paradise  and  the  Fall  as  'ideas  in  the  form  of  a  story.'  On 
this  occasion  I  make  no  affirmation,  in  regard  to  these  several 
points.  I  wish  only  to  make  it  clear  that,  in  challenging  the 
Wellhausen  hypothesis,  of  the  books  and  of  the  history,  these 
questions  are  not  involved  one  way  or  the  other"  (pp.  74,75). 

Dr.  McKim  well  says,  "The  method  (of  these  extreme  critics) 
is  inadequate.  It  is  based  predominantly  on  philology,  and  phil- 
ology cannot  furnish  sufficient  support  —  broad  enough  and  deep 
enough  —  for  so  weighty  a  superstructure.  History  and  archae- 
ology must  also  be  used  as  foundation  stones Like  consid- 
erations," Dr.  McKim  continues,  "were  urged  by  Dean  Milman 
more  than  a  generation  ago  to  the  critical  theories  then  in  vogue. 
What  he  wrote  of  them  may  be  applied  to  the  Graf -Wellhausen 
theory : 

"  'There  seems  to  be  a  fatal  fallacy  in  the  groundwork  of  much 
of  their  argument.  Their  minute  inferences  and  conclusions 
drawn  from  slight  premises,  seem  to  presuppose  an  antiquity 
and  perfect  accuracy  in  the  existing  text,  not  in  itself  probable, 
and  certainly  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  general  principles  of 
their  criticism.  They  are  in  this  respect,  in  this  alone,  almost 
at  one  with  the  most  rigid  adherent  of  verbal  inspiration.  .  .  . 
The  argument  from  language  appears  to  mc  to  be  equally  inse- 
cure, and  to  be  used  with  great  caution  and  judgment.  .  .  .  This 
criticism  must  always  bear  in  mind  the  uncertainty  of  the 
received  text,  which  on  its  own  principles.  ...  it  is  bound  to 
admit'  "  (pp.  92.  93). 

We  are  to  remember  that  the  question  as  to  the  date  and 
authorship  of  certain  books,  or  parts  of  books,  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  a  question  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  institutions  of  Israel's  worship  and  {K)lity. 
In  other  words,  the  literary  question  is  to  a  large  extent  distinct 
from  the  historical  question.    And  of  the  two,  the  historical  ques- 
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tion  appears  to  be  the  one  of  preponderating  importance.  In 
this  connection,  it  is  a  fact  not  to  be  overlooked  that  the  earlier 
assumptions  of  the  extreme  rationalistic  critics  must  now  be 
revised  and  corrected  in  view  of  the  remarkable,  nay,  wonderful 
discoveries  made  in  recent  years  in  the  field  of  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  archaeology. 

The  following  analogy  drawn  by  Dr.  McKim  and  the  argument 
which  it  contains  are  of  striking  significance:  "For  my  own 
part,"  he  says,  "I  avow  that  I  would  as  soon  believe  that  the 
Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Venus  de  Milo  were  each  the  work  of 
twenty  or  thirty  sculptors  in  different  epochs  of  ancient  history, 
and  that  our  modern  expert  artists  could  mark  off  the  parts  of 
those  masterpieces  which  were  wrought  by  each,  as  I  will  be- 
lieve that  the  exquisite  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren  (to  take 
but  a  single  example)  —  a  veritable  masterpiece  of  literary  art  — 
was  the  work  of  a  score  or  more  of  authors  and  'redactors*  and 
that  our  clever  professors  of  literary  anatomy  can  dissect  it,  verse 
by  verse,  and  clause  by  clause,  and  distribute  the  fragments 
severally  to  their  various  writers  and  compilers"  (p.  79). 

Perhaps  the  most  central  and  vital  part  of  Dr.  McKim's  argu- 
ment in  opposition  to  the  extreme  criticism  is  that  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  date  and  origin  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  Penta- 
teuch—  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  **The  Deuteronomy  prob- 
lem," says  he,  "may  be  considered  the  pivot  of  the  whole  theory 
against  which  I  contend"  (p.  107).  Wellhausen,  as  is  well 
known,  identifies  this  book  with  the  "book  of  the  law"  which 
was  discovered  in  the  Temple  by  Hilkiah,  the  high  priest,  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah,  about  621  B.  C.     (See  II  Kings  XXII). 

Dr.  McKim  contends  for  the  traditional  view,  that  Deuteron- 
omy, in  substance,  at  least,  goes  back  to  a  period  much  anterior 
to  the  reign  of  Josiah,  and  that  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed  may,  in  large  part,  date  from  the  time  of  the  great 
legislator,  Moses  himself.  Wellhausen*s  view,  though  supported 
by  Driver,  "is  stoutly  contested  by  such  scholars  as  Kloster- 
mann,  Hommel,  Kohler,  Robertson  and  Delitzsch"  (p.  116). 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  value  and  timeliness  of  Dr. 
McKim *s  latest  book.  Its  author  combines  clearness  and  vigor 
of  style  with  trenchant  force  of  argument.     His  temper,  more- 
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over,  is  judicial;  he  bears  no  undue  animus  against  the  scholars 
whose  views  he  is  opposing,  and  of  whom,  though  disagreeing 
toto  coelo  with  their  conclusions,  he  yet  speaks  with  unfailing 
urbanity  and  respect.  The  book  is  a  worthy  contribution  to 
Biblical  literature,  and  will  still  further  enhance  the  reputation 
of  its  distinguished  author. 

Hall's  Introduction  to  Dogmatic  Theology* 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  series  which,  as  projected  by  its 
author,  is  intended  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  Systematic  Divin- 
ity, from  an  Anglican,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  from  an  Anglo- 
Catholic  standpoint.  The  delicate  and  difficult  subject  of  the 
relations  of  Anglicanism  to  Catholicity  are  discussed  with  con- 
siderable fullness  (mainly  in  Chapter  VII,  under  the  title  "Pro- 
vincialism"), as  are  also  the  relations  of  Anglicanism  to  ''passing 
thought."  The  author's  standpoint  is  as  frankly  Catholic  as  it 
is  frankly  dogmatic.  In  regarding  Anglicanism  as  a  provincial 
section  of  the  Catholic  Church,  possessing  and  exercising  rights 
of  jurisdiction  and  legislation  within  its  own  area,  yet  in  organic 
connection  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  branches  of  Catholicity, 
he  ignores  any  real  ecclesiastical  or  vital  relations  as  subsisting 
between  Anglican  Christianity  on  the  one  side,  and  the  various 
Protestant  Communions  on  the  other.  In  regard  to  this  ''branch" 
theory,  as  it  has  been  called,  which  to  a  large  extent  has  become 
popularised  in  Anglican  circles  through  the  influence  of  the 
Oxford  Movement,  the  question  inevitably  occurs  whether  the 
Church  of  England  —  or  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  this 
country  —  has  succeeded  any  better  in  establishing  organic 
ecclesiastical  relations  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  Communions 
than  she  has  with  the  various  Protestant  bodies. 

Again,  as  regards  dogma,  Prof.  Hall's  position  seems  to  be,  in 
all  essentials,  that  of  St. Thomas  Aquinas,  interpreted  and  applied 
with  reference  to  modem  conditions.  The  un-Protcstant  charac- 
ter of  the  work  is  seen  in  the  subordinate  place  to  which  Dr. 


•  Introduction  to  Dogmatic  Theology.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  J. 
Hall,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  in  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Longmans. 
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Hall  assigns  the  science  of  Scriptural  interpretation,  or  exegesis 
as  compared  with  dogmatic  theology  (pp.  12, 13).  The  interpre- 
tation of  the  Bible  is  to  be  conducted  in  obedience  to  the  dog- 
matic rulings  of  the  Ecumenical  Church.  Within  these  limita- 
tions, the  book  is  of  real  and  considerable  value.  It  is  clearly 
and  forcibly  written.  We  confess,  however,  to  a  feeling  of  regret 
that  the  strong  and  positive  presentation  of  dogma,  so  much 
needed  at  the  present  time,  should  be  discounted  by  so  much 
that  is  distinctly  mediaeval  and  opposed  to  evangelical  freedom 
and  progress. 

We  have  been  especially  interested  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Natural  and  the  Supernatural,  in  which  the  burning  questions 
of  Revelation  and  Miracle  are  treated  with  special  reference  to 
recent  discussions.  The  book  is  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the 
present  day  conditions  and  controversies.  Prof.  Hall  is  no 
"closet  theologian.'*  He  keeps  a  close  watch  upon  the  develop- 
ments of  contemporary  thought,  as  was  shown  by  his  activity  in 
connection  with  the  "Crapsey  case**  last  year.  Of  the  validity, 
adequacy  and  authority  of  the  doctrinal  system  for  which  he 
stands.  Dr.  Hall  has  not  the  slightest  doubt  or  question.  This 
conviction  gives  to  his  work  a  certain  incisiveness  and  vigor 
which  cannot  fail  to  impress  many  minds,  and  to  win  for  him  a 
considerable  following.  There  are  some  who  think,  and  who 
frankly  express  the  opinion  that  the  Anglican  Church  has  no 
distinctive  theology  of  her  own.  Dr.  Hall's  position,  in  spite 
of  his  catena  of  dogmatic  pronouncements,  does  not  differ  from 
this  so  widely  as  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed.  For  he 
endorses  Newman's  principle  of  interpreting  distinctively  Angli- 
can formularies  as  in  essential  accordance  with  Roman  theology 
[the  Council  of  Trent].   (See  page  188). 

It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  HalFs  teaching  in  its 
practical  effect  will  prove  to  be  less  un-  or  ant i -Protestant  than 
might  be  inferred  from  his  theoretical  standpoint.  Evangelical 
teaching  and  the  spirit  of  Protestant  liberty  have  once  for  all 
been  admitted  into  the  Church  of  England,  and  consciously  or 
unconsciously  modify  and  color  the  writings  even  of  those  who 
would  themselves  most  strongly  repudiate  the  title  "Protes- 
tant. ' ' 
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Seeberg's  "History  of  Doctrines"* 

Professor  Seeberg's  work  is  a  scholarly  and  useful  manual, 
wherein  may  be  traced  the  course  of  theological  development  in 
the  Church  from  the  Apostles'  time  down  to  and  including  the 
period  of  the  Reformation.  It  has  the  merits  of  clearness  and 
succinctness,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  based  upon  ample  and 
thorough  research.  We  have  examined  with  especial  interest 
the  section  treating  of  Greek  Christianity  in  its  distinctive  fea- 
tures and  characteristic  development ;  those  which  deal  with  St. 
Augustine's  relation  to  the  growth  of  the  conceptions  of  Church 
and  Sacraments,  and  of  his  doctrines  touching  Sin  and  Grace; 
also  those  dealing  with  the  genesis  and  development  of  Protestant 
doctrine  in  the  sixteenth  century.  As  might  have  been  expected^ 
the  treatment  of  the  theology  of  Luther  is  especially  full  and 
complete.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  characterized  by  sympathy, 
insight,  moderation  and  balance,  and  may  be  commended  cither 
as  a  text-book  or  as  a  book  of  reference  for  use  in  theological 
schools. 

Dr.  Inge's  Idealism  and  Mysticism* 

Dr.  Inge,  recently  appointed  I^dy  Margaret  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  Cambridge  University,  has  won  his  way  to  recogni- 
tion as  one  of  the  most  penetrating  and  influential  thinkers  in 
the  Anglican  Church  to-day.  While  appearing  to  emphasize  the 
intellectual  side  of  religion  rather  than  its  purely  spiritual  side, 
at  the  same  time  as  a  champion  of  the  primacy  of  intellect  and 
an  opponent  of  Pragmatism,  he  has  made  himself  felt  on  behalf 
of  the  rights  and  claims  of  reason  in  religious  thought.  Dr.  Inge 
is  opposed  to  the  idea  that  the  sum  total  of  religious  truth  can 
be  interpreted  by  purely  ethical  categories.  He  says  (p.  18):  "I 
believe  that  the  determination  to  find  in  God's  government  of 
the  world  the  rule  of  a  moralist  pure  and  simple  has  been  a  great 


•Tkxt-Book  of  thk  History  of  Doitri.n'ks.  (Two  Volumes).  By 
Dr.  Rcinhold  Sccbcrj?,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 
Philadelphia:   The  Lutheran  Publication  Society. 

*Pkrsonai.  Ior.Ai.isM  AND  MYSTICISM.  By  William  Ralph  Inge,  M.A., 
D.D.     Longmans,  1907.  (The  Bishop  Paddock  Lectures  for  1906). 
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obstacle  to  understanding  the  actual  laws  under  which  we  live. 
These  laws,  we  must  believe,  contain  nothing  contrary  to  the 
moral  goodness  of  the  Creator;  but  I  repeat  that  I  can  see  noth- 
ing derogatory  to  the  character  of  God  in  supposing  that  other 
considerations,  besides  those  which  we  call  moral,  have  entered 
into  their  texture."  And  again  (p.  21.):  "The  over-confidence 
and  optimism  of  the  great  scientists  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  have  been  followed  by  a  vehement  reaction  against 
the  religion  of  nature.  It  is  almost  denied  that  nature  bears 
any  impress  of  the  Creator's  character.  .  .  .  For  my  own  part," 
Dr.  Inge  goes  on  to  say  (p.  25),  "I  believe  that  the  Platonists 
and  Wordsworth  are  right,  and  Lotze  wrong.  I  agree  with 
Scotus  Erigena  that  'every  visible  and  invisible  creature  is  a 
theophany,'  and  with  Charles  Kingsley  that  'all  symmetrical 
natural  objects  are  types  of  some  spiritual  truth  and  existence.'  " 

Personality  is  interpreted  by  Dr.  Inge  in  a  somewhat  mystical 
manner.  He  takes  strong  ground,  and  we  believe  rightly,  against 
what  he  calls  "skeptical  orthodoxy,"  i.  e.  the  attitude  which  seeks 
to  hold  to  religious  truth  by  the  faculty  of  faith  working  by  will^ 
while  professing  itself  speculatively  and  intellectually  agnostic. 
Loisy  on  the  one  hand,  and  Hermann  and  the  Ritschlians  on 
the  other,  are  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  philosophically 
wanting. 

If  we  were  to  offer  any  criticism  upon  Dr.  Inge's  own  position, 
it  would  be  that  he  appears  to  give  an  over-intellectualistic 
interpretation  of  Christianity.  Plotinus  is  to  him  one  of  the 
greater  prophets.  The  interpretation  of  Christ  as  Reason  (Logos) 
seems  to  be  for  Professor  Inge  the  ultimate  ^(7^/,  rather  than,  as 
with  St.  John,  the  means  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Incarna- 
tion and  the  redemptive  work  of  the  Son  of  God.  Consequently,  it 
is  the  philosophy  of  religion  rather  than  theology  proper  that  one 
finds  in  Dr.  Inge's  brilliant  pages.  One  is  therefore  hardly  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  least  satisfactory  lecture  is  that  which 
deals  with  The  Problem  of  Sin. 

William  S.  Bishop. 

The  University  of  the  South. 
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Vancouver's  Discovery  of  Puget  Sound,"  by  Professor  Ed- 
mond  S.  Meany,  of  the  University  of  Washington,  which  appears 
from  the  press  of  the  Macmillan  Company  (1907),  is  a  composite 
production.  The  most  important  part  of  the  book  is  a  reprint  of 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages  from  the  second  volume  of 
the  second  edition  of  Vancouver's  journal,  published  in  1801. 
To  this  is  prefixed  an  introductory  chapter;  a  brief  biography  of 
Vancouver;  a  chapter  on  "Historic  Nootka  Sound;"  and  a 
chapter  on  the  life  of  Don  Francisco  de  la  Bodega  y  Quadra,  the 
Spanish  commandant  of  the  marine  establishment  of  St.  Bias  and 
California,  who,  after  the  Nootka  Convention  of  1790,  repre- 
sented on  the  northwest  coast  of  America  the  interests  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  as  Vancouver  did  those  of  Great  Britain. 
As  to  the  facts  of  the  lives  of  these  two  men,  the  author  has  car- 
ried out  not  a  little  research ;  the  rest  of  his  work  consists  of 
notes  upon  the  journal.  The  book  is  liberally  illustrated  with 
maps,  photographs  of  portraits  of  men  of  the  time  and  reproduc- 
tions of  some  of  the  engravings  in  the  original  Vancouver's 
journal.  The  advanced  student  will  find  neither  a  definitive  edi- 
tion of  the  entire  journal,  nor  an  exhaustive  monograph  upon  the 
subject  which  the  book  undertakes  to  discuss;  but  the  general 
reader  will  find  a  pleasant  introduction  to  the  early  beginnings 
of  white  settlement  on  Pugct  Sound.  It  is  interesting  also  as 
the  product  of  that  local  historical  enthusiasm  which  is  so 
important  for  the  preservation  of  the  records  of  the  past. 


In  the  ninth  volume  of  the  "Publications  of  the  Mississippi 
Historical  Society"  (Oxford,  Mississippi,  1906),  Professor 
Franklin  L.  Riley  continues  his  work  of  editing  materials  that 
relate  to  Mississippi  history.  This  stout  volume  of  nearly  six 
hundred  pages  opens  with  a  report  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
eighth  public  meeting,  by  the  editor,  who  also  contributes  two 
papers,  one  on  "The  Life  and  Literary  Services  of  Dr.  John 
Monette,"  and  one  entitled  "A  Contribution  to  the  History  of 
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the  Colonization  Movement  in  Mississippi."  There  are  also 
several  articles  on  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruc- 
tion and  several  upon  points  of  local  interest.  A  brief  and 
scholarly  paper  by  Professor  B.  W.  Bond,  Jr.,  treats  of  "Mon- 
roe's Efforts  to  Secure  Free  Navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River 
during  his  Mission  to  France;"  while  Mr.  J.  W.  Wade  contrib- 
utes a  valuable  historic  legal  essay  on  "Lands  of  the  Liquida- 
ting Levee  Board  through  Litigation  and  Legislation."  There 
is  printed  from  a  manuscript  left  by  Dr.  Gideon  Lincecum,  his 
"Life  of  Apushimataha,"  a  very  interesting  narrative.  The 
volume  concludes  with  two  reprints:  "A  trip  through  the  Piney 
Woods"  by  Col.  J.  F.  H.  Claiborne,  orginally  published  in  the 
Natchez  Free  Trader  and  Gazette  in  1841-2;  and  "A  Brief  His- 
tory of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  etc."  by  James  Hall,  A.M., 
printed  in  1801.  This,  says  Professor  Riley,  was  the  first  his- 
tory of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  the  only  copy  known  is  in 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Mississippi  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  continued  and  increasing  interest  in  historical  matters  that 
is  evidenced  by  the  publications  of  her  State  Historical  Society.^ 
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